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PREFACE. 


The  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  publica- 
tion of  this  volume,  will  appear  from  the  "  Plea  for 
Sunday  Trains"  which  holds  in  it  the  most  conspi- 
cuous place,  but  which  serves  chiefly  to  introduce  a 
series  of  dissertations  upon  subjects  of  far  wider  and 
more  permanent  interest  than  its  own. 

The  leading  topic  here  discussed  is  the  Sabbath 
question  ;  but  around  it,  and  for  its  elucidation,  many 
kindred  themes  of  much  interest  and  importance  have 
gathered.  What  I  have  aimed  at  producing,  is  a 
treatise  in  which  the  lights  of  modern  science  and 
modern  biblical  learning  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  matters  in  dispute.  If  by  means  of  those 
lights  it  is  possible  to  expose  and  counteract  the  un- 
obtrusive errors  of  some,  the  disingenuous  misrepre- 
sentations of  others,  and  the  well-meaning  sophistr}^, 
ignorance,  and  presumption  of  a  third  class  of  zealous 
Sabbatarians,  the  cause  of  truth  may  be  a  gainer  by 
the  discussion. 

I  have  endeavoured,  moreover,  to  recal  the  atten- 
tion of  divines  and  serious  laymen  to  the  much  ne- 
glected but  increasingly  fruitful  field  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion. From  its  diligent  culture  there  is  reason  to  hope 
for  a  rich  harvest  of  good  to  mankind.  In  particular, 
we  may  learn  in  it  more  and  more  how  to  spend  bene- 
ficially the  leisure  of  the  Sabbath. 

Lastly, —  and  above  all, — I  have  embraced  so  fit  an 
opportunity  to  enforce  those  lauded,  but  imperfectly 
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practised  principles  of  religious  liberty,  which  are  in- 
volved in  this  and  several  other  cpiestions  of  the  day. 
In  executing  this  part  of  the  design,  I  have  laid  largely 
under  contribution  the  writings  of  those  great  men  by 
whom,  in  former  times,  the  foundations  of  our  freedom 
were  consolidated  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  sound 
sense,  noble  sentiments,  and  vigorous  diction,  which 
the  selected  passages  display,  will  tend  to  foster  the 
reviving  interest  in  so  solid  and  admirable  a  depart- 
ment of  English  literature. 

In  the  Plea  for  Sunday  Trains,  I  have  forborne,  as 
carefully  as  when  it  was  originally  spoken,  to  intro- 
duce any  inquiry  into  the  theological  basis  of  the  Sab- 
bath. The  sole  ground  on  which  m}^  stand  continues 
to  be  taken  there,  is  the  civil  right  of  the  public  to 
the  use  of  the  Railway  on  Sunday — a  ground  thought 
sufficient,  independently  of  theological  questions,  to 
support  firmly  the  conclusion  that  is  built  upon  it. 
In  the  subsequent  portions  of  the  volume,  however, 
the  Sabbatarians  are  encountered  on  their  chosen  field 
of  Scripture ;  and  I  humbly  suggest  that  should  the 
agitation  be  resumed  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Railway  Compan}",  it  ma}^  conduce  alike  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  religious  truth,  and  to  the  saving  of 
much  valuable  time  to  men  of  business,  if  the  theolo- 
gical part  of  the  controversy  be  henceforth  conducted 
exclusively  through  the  medium  of  the  pulpit,  the 
platform,  and,  best  of  all,  the  press.  For  what  good 
purpose  can  be  served  b}'  reiterating,  to  intelligent 
men,  assertions  and  arguments  which  to  many  of  them 
are  superfluous,  and  to  others  are  merel}^  what  they 
have  long  since  considered  and  rejected  ? 

Of  the  few  theological  discussions  which  occur  in 
Note  C,  some  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  altoge- 
ther out  of  place  in  a  treatise  on  the  Sabbath.     But  if 
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a  cliiei"  purpose  oi'  our  weekly  holiday  be  the  refresh- 
ment and  enjoyment  of  man — as  that  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  assuredly  was — it  cannot  be  impertinent  to 
inquire  into  the  tendency  of  any  doctrine  that  is  fre- 
([uently  delivered  from  our  pulpits,  to  promote  or  to 
hinder  so  important  an  end.  And  this  I  with  the  less 
hesitation  maintain,  because  we  are  constantly  told 
by  teachers  of  the  views  criticised,  that  it  is  a  Chris- 
tian duty  to  attend  regularly  the  churches  where  they 
are  the  instructors,  instead  of  following  our  own 
judgment  (if  at  variance  with  theirs)  as  to  the  most 
beneficial  way  of  spending  the  day  of  rest.  Nay, 
the  present  clerical  crusade  against  the  opening  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sunday,  and  the  sailing  of  a 
steamboat  on  the  Clyde  for  the  recreation  of  citizens 
of  Glasgow  upon  that  their  only  da}^  of  leisure,  is  an  in- 
vitation to  every  man  capable  of  thinking,  to  discuss, 
in  coimection  with  what  is  more  strictly  "  the  Sabbath 
question,"  the  quality  of  the  spiritual  food  administered 
by  the  agitators.  The  opinion  is  now^  rapidly  spread- 
ing amongst  us,  that  nuich  of  what  is  delivered  as 
religious  truth  in  Calvinistic  churches  not  only  has  no 
title  to  the  character  it  assumes,  but  counteracts  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  holding  that 
opinion  myself,  I  cannot  but  consider  it  a  duty  to  op- 
pose (as  I  have  done  witli  the  help  of  theologians  whose 
talents,  erudition,  and  piety,  well  entitle  them  to  be 
heard)  certain  views  of  the  character  and  government 
of  the  Deity,  which,  if  at  variance,  as  I  believe  them 
to  be,  with  natural  religion  and  the  doctrine  of  Jesus, 
ought  to  be  freel}'  and  openly  examined.  Another  ob- 
ject which  has  occasionally  been  in  view,  is  to  lead  some 
to  consider  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  occupy  so 
nuich  time,  and  to  excite  so  much  bitter  feeling,  as  we 
do,  in  discussing  abfe;truse  points  of  scholastic  divinity 
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about  which  the  best  and  wisest  men  have  come,  and 
apparently  will  always  come,  to  discordant  conclusions. 
Surely  it  is  high  time  that  Christians  should  cease  to 
torment  themselves  with  the  notion  that  a  right  deci- 
sion upon  such  questions  is  of  vital  importance  to  their 
welfare  ;  and  that  the  clergy,  instead  of  wasting  their 
strength  in  fruitless  logomachy,  should  labour  more 
exclusively  and  earnestly  in  that  department  of  duty 
which  Bishop  Butler  lays  out  for  them  in  a  sermon 
elsewhere  quoted:  "  Our  province,"  says  he,  "is  virtue 
and  religion,  life  and  manners  ;  the  science  of  improv- 
ing the  temper,  and  making  the  heart  better.  This 
is  the  field  assigned  us  to  cultivate  ;  how  much  it  has 
lain  neglected  is  indeed  astonishing." 

Edinburgh,  llth  September  1853. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  SUNDAY  TRAINS. 


TO  THE  PROPRIETORS  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  AND 
GLASGOW  RAILWAY. 

Gentlemen, — -At  our  half-yearly  meetings  held  on  12th 
March  and  27th  August  1850,  I  moved,  "  That  a  morning  and 
evening  train  be  run  on  Sundays  from  each  terminus  of  this 
railway  to  the  various  stations  along  the  line,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  such  portion  of  the  community  as  may  find  it 
necessary  to  use  these  trains  ;  and  that  the  accommodation  be 
effected  by  attaching  first,  second,  and  third  class  passenger 
carriages  to  the  Sunday  trains  now  employed  in  the  carriage 
of  letters,  parcels,  and  newspapers  for  the  Post-office  ;  or  that 
it  may  be  otherwise  effected,  as  the  directors  may  deem  ex- 
pedient." That  this  motion  should  be  rejected  on  both  occa- 
sions was  a  matter  of  course  ;  for,  while  not  a  single  proxy  was 
issued  by  the  party  with  which  I  acted,  expensive  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  collect  proxies  were  made  by  our  opponents.* 
But  in  spite  of  defeat,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
motion  had  reason  and  justice  on  its  side,  and  that  by  reiter- 
ating, in  the  language  of  reason,  appeals  to  your  "  discretion 
and  common  sense,"  the  re-establishment  of  carriages  for  pas- 
sengers on  Sundays  will  at  length  be  effected.  In  this  belief,  I 
again  respectfully  urge  upon  your  notice  the  arguments  which 
some  of  you  have  already  listened  to  with  more  or  less  atten- 
tion, in  circumstances  not  very  favourable  to  deliberate  and 
candid  judgment.  Another  inducement  to  address  you  in  this 
more  suitable  form  through  the  press  is,  that  I  shall  have  an 

*  See  Appendix,  note  A, 


opportunity  of  making  such  additions,  and  appending  such 
illustrations  of  the  subject  and  its  collateral  bearings,  as  it 
may  seem  desirable  to  introduce.  In  the  following  pages  I 
shall  of  course  speak  merely  as  the  expounder  of  my  indi- 
vidual opinions,  and  not  as  the  representative  of  any  party, 
though  I  am  aware  there  are  many  who  fully  concur  with  me. 

The  argument  which  I  employed  on  the  occasions  referred 
to  was,  that  the  public  are  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  from 
us  the  amount  of  accommodation  which  the  motion  specified  ; 
and  I  confined  myself  to  this  point  exclusively,  because,  if  the 
argument  can  be  successfully  maintained  (as  I  think  it  can), 
all  further  discussion  of  the  question  upon  other  grounds  is 
plainly  unnecessary.  On  the  present  occasion  I  do  not  mean 
to  depart  from  my  former  course. 

The  question  as  to  Sunday  trains  has  usually  been  argued, 
at  our  meetings,  as  if  it  might  or  ought  to  be  decided  on  theo- 
logical grounds.  Clergymen  and  laymen  have  alike  exerted 
themselves  to  shew  what  is  the  will  of  God  in  regard  to  these 
trains,  and,  having  concluded  to  their  own  satisfaction  that 
the  systematic  running  of  them  is  at  variance  with  the  divine 
will,  have  maintained  that  therefore  the  demands  of  other 
people  who  have  come  to  a  difierent  conclusion  should  not  be 
complied  with.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that,  as  individual  men, 
each  of  us  is  called  upon  and  entitled  to  decide,  for  the  regula- 
tion of  his  own  conduct,  what  is  the  will  of  God  in  this  as  in 
other  religious  matters,  and,  having  done  so,  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  his  notions  of  duty.  But  it  is  equally  true  that 
this  liberty  of  action  is  restricted  by  the  paramount  obligation, 
which  all  lie  under,  to  respect  the  rights,  both  natural  and 
express,  of  every  other  man.  Whether,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  the  public  has  a  natural  right  to  the  use  of  Sunday 
trains  on  our  line,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  inquire  ;  seeing 
that,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  there  is  an  express  agree- 
ment binding  us  to  give  the  accommodation  demanded — which 
agreement,  every  just  man  will  admit,  must  overrule  any  no- 
tions of  religious  duty  which  we  may  happen  to  entertain.  What 
I  beg  you  to  consider  at  present  is  a  civil  right,  and  nothing 
but  a  civil  right — a  right  which  stands  on  precisely  the  same 
foundation,  whether  the  truth  lie  in  one  man's  religious  views 
or  in  another's.     All  men  have  equally  free  access  with  our- 


selves  to  the  sources  of  knowledge  of  the  divine  will ;  and  it  is 
not  only  the  right  but  a  recognised  duty  of  every  intelligent 
human  being,  to  avail  himself  of  those  means  of  religious 
knowledge  which  are  common  to  all,  and  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions from  what  he  discovers.  And  not  only  so  ;  but,  when 
he  has  drawn  his  conclusions,  he  is  as  clearly  and  undeniably 
entitled  as  we  are  to  shape  his  practice  in  conformity  with  them 
— under  this  sole  restriction  always,  that  he  shall  abstain  from 
violating  by  his  conduct  the  rights  of  his  fellow-men.* 

In  a  Protestant  country  like  this,  it  may  seem  unnecessary 
to  utter  a  single  word  in  defence  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  religious  matters ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
so  long  as  this  grand  right,  though  freely  acknowledged  in 
words,  shall  continue  to  be  so  generally  denied  as  it  is,  in 
practice,  to  all  who  differ  in  opinion  from  ourselves,!  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  liberty  to  demand  on  every  fit 
occasion  a  real  and  practical  recognition  of  the  principle, 
that  for  our  religious  opinions  and  practice,  while  they  violate 
no  man's  rights,  we  are  responsible  to  God  alone.  It  is  the 
palpable  and  highest  interest  of  every  human  being  to  gain 
correct  knowledge  of  religious  truth  ;  and  when  a  man  has 
done  his  best  to  acquire  such  knowledge,  the  opinions  he  adopts 
are  the  truth  to  him,  and  must,  nay,  ought  to  be  the  guiding 
principles  of  his  conduct.  To  whatever  extent  this  truth  of 
his  may  chance  to  coincide  with  that  absolute  and  eternal 
truth  which  can  be  authoritatively  pronounced  to  be  such 
by  one  Supreme  Tribunal  alone — a  species  of  truth  which 
men  have  ever  been  prone  to  confound  with  the  opinions 
apprehended  by  them  to  coincide  with  it — I  say,  however 
much  or  little  of  absolute  truth  may  be  in  a  man's  religious 
views,  the  sincere  holder  of  them  is  entitled  to  reduce  them 
to  practice  whenever  and  wherever  he  pleases  ;  nor,  so  long 
as  the  rights  of  society  are  uninvaded,  has  any  one  a  right  to 
say  to  him,  "  What  doest  thou  V'X 

But  let  us  see  what  kind  of  practical  recognition  this  right 
of  private  judgment  obtains  from  the  party  who  object  to  the 
running  of  the  Sunday  trains.  "  This  Company,"  say  they, 
"  is  bound  by  a  Divine  Commandment  delivered  to  the  Jews 
at  Mount  Sinai,  to  abstain  from  carrying  passengers  systemati- 

*  Note  B.  t  Note  C,  %  Note  D. 


cally  on  Sundays  ;  therefore  it  would  be  sinful  to  re-establish 
the  trains  which  in  more  sinful  times  used  to  carry  them  ;  and 
therefore  we  will  not  re-establish  those  trains."  This,  I  think, 
is  the  substance  of  all  the  arguments  employed  on  that  side  of 
the  question.  But  what  say  the  opposite  party  to  this  1  They 
tell  us  that,  without  in  the  least  calling  in  question  the  right 
of  those  who  hold  this  opinion  to  believe  as  they  do,  and  to  act 
in  their  own  private  affairs  according  to  their  belief,  they,  on 
their  side,  after  carefully  studying  the  Fourth  Commandment 
and  the  other  patent  sources  of  knowledge  of  the  divine  will, 
are  convinced  that  the  running  of  the  proposed  trains  on 
Sunday,  for  the  conveyance  of  all  who  judge  that  they  have 
good  reason  to  travel,  is  not  at  variance  with  the  law  of  God. 
We  all  agree  that  although  the  Fourth  Commandment  ex- 
pressly forbids  those  who  are  bound  by  it,  to  do  any  work 
whatsoever  on  the  Sabbath-day,  a  strict  and  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  it  would  be  unreasonable,  inasmuch  as  total  abstinence 
from  labour  is  not  only  inexpedient  but  beyond  our  power.  We 
all  perform,  or  countenance  others  in  performing,  many  kinds 
of  labour  on  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  It  is  rare  to  meet 
with  any  one  who  objects  to  the  doing  of  certain  kinds  of  work 
on  Sunday  by  sailors,  ferrymen,  physicians,  surgeons,  domestic 
servants,  coachmen,  ostlers,  dairymaids,  scavengers,  policemen, 
lamplighters,  and  persons  in  attendance  at  gas  works,  chemi- 
cal works,  smelting  furnaces,  and  I  might  add  malting  houses, 
were  it  not  that  the  large  and  respectable  sect  of  "  total 
abstainers"  see  no  need  for  making  malt  either  on  Sunday 
or  Saturday.  In  short,  it  is  admitted  that  works  of  necessity 
and  mercy  may  and  ought  to  be  performed  on  Sunday ;  and 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed  farther,  that  a  hearty  desire  is  pre- 
valent among  all  parties  that  labour  of  this  kind  should  be 
restricted  within  the  narrowest  limits  that  circumstances  will 
allow,  and  that,  by  suitable  arrangements  (like  those  formerly 
adopted  upon  our  railway  when  the  passenger  trains  were  run, 
and  still,  I  believe,  in  use  with  respect  to  the  trains  which 
carry  the  Sunday  mails),  it  should  be  made  to  fall  as  lightly 
and  as  seldom  as  possible  upon  individuals.  But  here  we  reach 
the  critical  point  where  disagreement  begins  ; — we  come  to 
the  question.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  well-worn  phrase, 
"  works  of  necessity  and  mercy  ?"     What  works  or  classes  of 


works  does  it  include  and  sanction  ?  Who  is  to  determine 
whether  a  certain  act,  which  somebody  in  certain  circum- 
stances proposes  to  do,  hut  which  another  man  tells  him  he 
ought  not  to  do,  does  or  does  not  in  reality  fall  within  the 
limits  of  these  privileged  classes  of  works  1 — As  the  discussion 
proceeds,  it  soon  appears  that  there  are  hundreds  of  acts  con- 
cerning which  extremely  diflferent  opinions  are  entertained 
by  different  people  in  regard  to  their  necessary  or  beneficial 
character.  In  the  case  under  consideration,  one  party  affirms 
that  neither  the  systematic  running  of  Sunday  trains,  nor  the 
using  of  them  when  they  ply,  is  a  work  of  necessity  or  mercy  ; 
while  another  proclaims  its  belief  that  precisely  the  reverse  of 
this  is  the  truth.  Who,  then,  is  to  sit  in  judgment  ]  For  my 
part,  I  know  not  any  authority  on  earth  that  can  be  compe- 
tently appealed  to ;  and  if  none  there  be,  the  only  practicable 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  allow  each  party  to  decide  for 
itself — to  recognise  the  principle  that  neither  has  the  shadow 
of  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  decision  of  the  other,  or  with 
the  conduct  regulated  by  that  decision.  I  assert  the  right  of 
every  man  to  determine  freely  for  himself  what  (within  the 
limits  already  pointed  out)  he  may  do  upon  Sunday,  con- 
sistently with  his  religious  duty  :  if  he  err  in  his  decision,  he 
is  responsible  to  God  alone.*  Now,  it  is  perfectly  well  known 
that  numerous  cases  occur  in  which  people  judge  it  right  and 
proper  to  travel  on  Sunday.  No  statistics  are  necessary  to 
prove  that ;  for  when  our  Sunday  passenger-trains  were  run, 
they  were  actually  used  to  a  moderate  extent  by  the  public, 
and  at  this  day  the  public  avail  themselves,  to  a  similar  extent, 

*  The  only  approach,  that  I  can  think  of,  to  a  correct  definition  of  "  works  of 
necessity  and  mercy"  is — works  whose  performance  is  calculated  to  save  the  com- 
munity from  greater  evils  than  those  attending  a  moderate  and  exceptional  amount 
of  labour  on  Sundays ;  in  otlier  words,  works  which  the  exigencies  of  human 
nature  and  human  society  demand  the  performance  of.  Most  people  agree 
that  such  works  are  not  only  lawful,  but  positively  incumbent,  on  Sundays ;  hut 
when  they  come  to  apply  the  definition  to  individual  cases,  the  greatest  possible 
disagreement  is  found  to  exist.  The  evils  which  A  thinks  greater  than  those  of 
a  particular  kind  of  Sunday  work,  B  thinks  no  evils  at  all,  but  evident  ad- 
vantages ;  while  what  seem  disadvantages  to  B,  are  looked  upon  as  advantages 
by  A.  Such  differences  of  opinion  will  exist  as  long  as  men  differ  in  tlie  extent 
of  their  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  in  their  ability  to  see  beyond  the 
obvious  and  immediate  effects  of  a  principle  or  custom,  to  the  more  remote  and 
indirect  consequences  which  flow  from  it. 


of  the  Sunday  trains  on  every  Scotch  railway  which  affords 
the  accommodation.  In  a  populous  district  like  ours  there 
cannot  fail  to  occur,  so  frequently  that  non-occurrence  is  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule,  cases  where  travelling  is  required 
for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  benevolence,  relationship, 
and  friendship,  the  duty  of  preserving  health  and  strength  of 
body  and  mind,*  nay,  even  the  duty  of  attending  the  ordinances 
of  divine  worship — for  the  last  of  these  was  the  motive  which 
induced  many  persons  resident  near  the  railway,  and  who 
either  were  not  within  reach  of  a  church,  or  had  not  one  of 
their  own  denomination  in  their  district,  to  travel  regularly  to 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Falkirk,  and  other  places,  in  the  Sunday 
trains  formerly  run  upon  our  line.  And  who  will  deny  that 
every  one  of  these  individuals  was  entitled  to  decide  for  him- 
self whether  it  was  consistent  with  his  duty  so  to  travel  ■?  Just 
consider  for  a  moment  the  endlessness  of  the  controversies  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  Fourth  Commandment  delivered  to 
the  Jews  is  binding  on  Christians, — how  such  controversies 
have  abounded  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  down  to  our  own 
times,  and  have  elicited  the  expression  of  ths  most  diverse 
opinions  from  men  all  excellently  qualified  by  learning,  ability, 
and  integrity,  to  judge  in  the  matter. t  In  the  face  of  such 
facts  as  these,  is  it  not  astonishing  that  in  this  so-called  en- 
lightened age  and  Protestant  country,  any  party  of  reli- 
gionists should  assume  the  position  of  infallible  interpreters 
of  the  divine  law,  whose  dicta  must  regulate  not  merely  their 
own  conduct  (as  it  ought  to  do),  but  also  the  conduct  of  their 
fellow-mortals  who  cannot  see  with  their  eyes,  or  discover  the 
right  of  any  man  among  them  to  sit  in  Moses'  seat  1 1  Con- 
trast the  effects  of  our  present  railway-arrangements  with  the 
working  of  those  which  existed  under  the  former  regime. 
Then,  every  man  was  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience  :  if  he  thought  he  had  a  good  reason  for  travelling 
on  Sunday,  he  travelled  ;  if  not,  he  staid  at  home.  But  in 
these  later  times  no  such  even-handed  justice  is  dealt  out  to 
the  community ;  for  although  he  who  objects  to  Sunday  travel- 
ling is  still  as  completely  at  liberty  as  ever  to  remain  at  home, 
he  who  wishes  to  travel  must  hire  a  special  conveyance  at  an 
expense  which  it  is  ten  to  one  he  cannot  afford,  or  stay  at  home 

*Note  E.  t  Note  F.  J  Note  G. 


against  his  will.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  persuading  you  to  aban- 
don this  partial  dealing,  so  discreditable  to  the  Company  and 
injurious  to  the  public,  that  I  now  once  more  take  the  liberty 
of  addressing  you. 

My  proposition  is,  that  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Rail- 
way Company  lies  under  a  civil  obligation  to  the  public  (and, 
of  course,  to  every  individual  member  of  the  public)  to  afford 
them  accommodation  for  travelling  on  Sundays,  to  the  extent 
proposed  by  the  motion  which  has  been  rejected.  The  ques- 
tion, Does  such  an  obligation  exist  ?  is,  I  submit,  the  one  which 
ought  all  along  to  have  stood  foremost  in  our  deliberations 
about  Sunday  trains,  instead  of  being,  as  has  somehow  hap- 
pened, almost  entirely  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten.  If  it  ought 
to  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  there  is  plainly  no  means, 
short  of  re-establishing  the  Sunday  trains,  of  escaping  from 
the  reproach  of  injustice  and  tyrannical  abuse  of  power ;  and 
even  if  it  could  be  fairly  decided  in  the  negative,  which  I  hope 
to  shew  it  cannot  be,  we  should  still  have  to  consider  whether 
it  would  not  be  right,  and  reasonable,  and  expedient,  to  bestow 
freely  what  the  public  could  not  demand  as  their  due. 

I  admit  that  if  we  were  an  ordinary  carrying  company  like 
the  proprietors  of  stage-coaches,  no  man  would  be  entitled  to 
demand  that  we  should  establish  conveyances  on  Sunday  for 
his  accommodation.  But  a  little  consideration  will  shew  that 
our  Company  stands  in  a  very  different  position  from  such  in- 
dividuals and  associations  as  these.  It  has  been  incorporated 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  express  purpose,  among 
others,  of  giving  the  public  "  additional  means  of  communica- 
tion between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  adjacent  places." 
These  are  the  very  words  of  our  Act  of  Incorporation  ;  and  it 
was  in  consideration  of  our  engaging  to  fulfil  this  and  other 
purposes  that  we  were  invested  with  extensive  powers  and  pri- 
vileges, which  we  have  abundantly  exercised  in  compelling 
individuals  to  sell  us  their  property,  in  destroying  their 
pleasure-grounds,  and  in  many  other  ways  which  it  is  needless 
to  specify  here.  On  six  days  of  the  week  we  have  all  along 
satisfactorily  and  creditably  fulfilled  our  engagement  to  Par- 
liament and  the  public ;  and — to  the  honour  of  the  original 
Board  of  Directors  be  it  said — for  several  years  our  pledge 
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was  redeemed  upon  the  seventh  day  also,  in  a  manner  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  satisfactory  to  those 
members  of  the  public  who  had  occasion  and  were  inclined  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  right  to  use  the  trains.  But  ulti- 
mately, by  means  of  a  certain  remarkable  coalition  of  parties, 
a  decree  was  issued  that  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  even 
by  the  Sunday  trains  which  were  still  to  carry  the  mails,  and 
which  to  this  day  have  continued  to  carry  them,  should  forth- 
with and  imperatively  cease.*  In  this  proceeding  the  right 
of  the  public  seems  to  have  been  altogether  forgotten ;  for 
among  those  by  whose  aid  the  decree  was  issued,  were  gentle- 
men of  known  honour  and  respectability,  who  cannot  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  wittingly  and  wilfully  committing  a  breach 
of  faith,  or  lending  their  sanction  to  a  seen  act  of  injustice. 
Surely  it  will  not  be  argued,  that  because  the  "  means  of  com- 
munication" which  we  afford  during  six  days  of  the  week,  are 
in  the  aggregate  greater  than  those  which,  before  the  railway 
was  opened,  the  public  enjoyed  during  the  whole  seven  days, 
therefore  our  engagement  to  give  "  additional  means  of  com- 
munication" has  been  fairly  and  adequately  fulfilled.  To  such 
an  argument  as  this  there  would  be  the  obvious  and  conclusive 
reply,  that  we  are  no  more  entitled  to  make  an  exception  of 
Sunday  than  to  suspend  the  running  of  trains  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday  likewise,  on  the  plea  that  the  aggregate  accommoda- 
tion given  to  the  public  during  the  remaining  five  days  is 
greater  than  it  used  to  be  on  the  neighbouring  roads  during 
the  entire  week.  I  beg  you  to  consider  what  sort  of  reception 
Parliament  would  have  given  to  our  bill  if  its  preamble  had  set 
forth,  not  simply,  as  it  did,  that  we  were  to  furnish  "  addi- 
tional means  of  communication,"  but  that  we  were  to  give 
additional  means  of  communication  upon  six  days  of  the  week, 
while  on  Sundays  it  would  be  our  religious  duty  to  withhold 
even  such  limited  means  of  communication  as  the  public  were 
at  that  time  actually  enjoying  in  the  form  of  two  mail-coaches, 
which  the  opening  of  the  railway  would  of  course  entirely  put 
a  stop  to.  Will  any  man  of  business  deliberately  assert,  in 
his  character  of  a  man  of  business,  that  the  Legislature  would 
ever  have  sanctioned  such  a  proposal  as  that  ?  And  if  not, 
how  can  we  escape  the  conclusion,  that  for  several  years  we 

*  Note  H. 
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have  been  abusing  our  powers  by  doing  what  the  Legislature 
never  intended  or  expected  us  to  do — what  the  promoters  of 
the  bill  never  contemplated  we  should  do — what  a  large  body 
of  the  public  would  have  successfully  opposed  our  being  em- 
powered to  do — and  what  we  have  therefore  just  as  little  legal 
right  as  we  have  reason  and  justice  to  support  us  in  doing  l* 
The  plain  truth  is,  that  we  are  breaking  faith  in  a  manner 
which  I  for  one,  as  a  shareholder  and  a  Scotchman,  am  ashamed 
of,  and  of  which,  as  a  member  of  the  public,  I  shall  not  cease  to 
complain ;  and  the  sooner  we  wipe  away  this  reproach,  by  re- 
storing to  the  community  the  use  of  those  Sunday  trains  which 
we  have  so  long  persisted  in  "  sending  empty  away,"  the  better 
for  our  character  in  the  eyes  of  every  intelligent  admirer  of 
fair  and  honest  dealing.  Nor  will  our  reputation  for  consist- 
ency at  all  suffer  on  the  occasion  ;  for  it  is  not  without  cause 
that  a  sneer  usually  accompanies  the  question,  whether  our 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath  would  be  materially  greater  if 
our  engines  drew  four  or  five  carriages  after  them,  instead 
of  the  solitary  one  which  from  week  to  week  they  actually 
draw. 

I  repeat  that,  to  all  appearance,  the  public  were  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  Sunday  accommodation  which  they  for- 
merly received  from  us.  It  is  likely  that  they  will  be  equally 
content  if  the  same  amount  be  restored  to  them,  and  that 
such  opportunities  as  we  may  again  give  them  of  travelling 
on  Sundays  will  not  in  future,  any  more  than  formerly,  be 
abused.  There  is  no  rashness  in  saying,  that  any  man  who 
should  travel  by  the  trains  on  Sunday,  while  believing  that  he 
sinned  in  doing  so,  would  in  all  probability  be  at  least  as 
sinfully  occupied  at  home  if  compelled  to  remain  there.  But, 
sinning  or  not  sinning,  he  alone  is  accountable  for  his  con- 
duct ;  and  neither  we  nor  our  directors,  nor  any  tyrannical 
"  standing  committee  for  Scotland,''!  have  the  smallest  right 
to  prevent  him  from  acting  as  he  does,  however  much  we  may 
be  entitled  to  express  our  disapprobation  of  his  behaviour, 
and  to  endeavour  by  reasoning  and  expostulation  to  lead  him 
into  a  better  path.  Great  exaggeration  has  been  indulged 
in  as  to  the  misconduct  of  persons  travelling  by  Sunday 
trains.     If  some  few  cases  have  occurred  of  individuals  who 
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were  found  drinking  to  excess  after  such  travelling,  surely 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  Sunday  trains  were  the  cause  of 
the  drunkenness  !  Post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,  is  the  lamest 
of  all  arguments.  What  reason  is  there  to  think  that  the 
drunkards  would  have  led  a  sober  life  if  cooped  up  in  Glasgow 
or  Edinburgh — nay,  that  they  would  not  rather  have  been  still 
more  drunken,  for  want  of  the  amusement  of  travelling,  and  by 
means  of  that  additional  quantity  of  spirits  which  the  saving 
of  the  railway  fares  would  have  enabled  them  to  purchase  ■?* 
The  truth,  I  fear,  is,  that  if  the  means  of  healthful  and  in- 
nocent recreation  be  withheld  from  the  people,  they  will 
ever  be  prone  to  betake  themselves  to  vicious  indulgences — 
to  practices  which  do  not  the  less  exist  because  they  are  less 
within  the  observation  of  the  virtuous  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity than  Sunday  travelling.  And  it  is  a  question  which 
might  be  advantageously  discussed,  how  much  of  the  drunken- 
ness and  profligacy  which  notoriously  prevail  to  so  lamentable 
an  extent  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  on  Sundays,  is  in  truth 
the  effect  of  that  peculiar  tendency  which  the  people  of  Scot- 
land have  to  surround  their  religious  observances  with  re- 
pulsive gloom,  instead  of  performing  them  in  that  cheerful 
and  thankful  spirit  which,  in  other  parts  of  Christendom,  is 
thought  to  be  more  accordant  with  the  precepts  and  example 
of  our  Lord.  Perhaps  a  few  prize-essays  on  this  neglected 
branch  of  the  subject  of  Sabbath-observance  might  supply  us 
with  useful  information  and  valuable  materials  of  thought. t 

Let  me  here  put  a  case,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
principles  above  maintained,  and  perhaps  be  more  effectual 
than  any  extent  of  mere  argument  in  giving  them  weight 
with  some  who  are  disposed  to  reject  them.  It  is  prover- 
bially the  best  way  of  obtaining  a  clear  view  of  the  rights  of 
our  neighbours,  to  imagine  an  exchange  of  places  with  them, 
and  to  ask  ourselves  with  what  degree  of  satisfaction  we  should 
then  accept  from  them  the  treatment  they  are  receiving  from 
us.  This,  I  say,  is  the  best  way  of  bringing  ourselves  to  the 
practising  (in  addition  to  the  preaching)  of  the  commandment, 
that  we  should  do  to  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do 
to  us.  Suppose,  then,  that  the  stock  of  this  Company  has 
been  purchased  to  such  an  extent  by  Jewish  capitalists,  that 
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they  have  been  able  to  establish  a  Jewish  majority  of  directors 
at  the  Board ;  which  majority,  we  shall  suppose,  are  not  less 
sincerely  attached  to  their  religion,  and  not  less  zealous  for 
the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  than  the  Board  to  whose  hands 
the  reins  of  power  are  at  present  confided.  And,  to  complete 
the  picture,  let  these  Jewish  directors  be  farther  supposed  to 
entertain  a  confident  belief  that  they  possess  so  certain  a  know- 
ledge of  God's  will,  that  other  men's  opinions  concerning  it 
must  of  necessity  be  erroneous  if  different  from  their  own. 
This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  supposition  not  very  complimentary  to 
the  Jews  ;  but,  as  it  is  a  mere  assumption  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, I  hope  that  if  there  be  any  of  the  Hebrew  faith 
among  the  readers  of  these  pages,  they  will  be  good  enough 
to  pardon  the  liberty  that  is  taken.  Well,  then,  what  do  our 
Jewish  directors  proceed  to  do  ?  Why,  the  very  day  of  their 
instalment  in  office,  they  issue  a  peremptory  order  that  no  trains 
shall  be  run  upon  the  seventh  day  of  the  week — this  being,  as 
they  announce,  the  day  appointed  by  the  divine  law  to  be  kept 
holy  by  resting  from  every  kind  of  labour.  The  new  regula- 
tion, of  course,  excites  a  universal  outcry  among  the  Christian 
members  of  the  community  ;  they  are  up  in  arms  against  so 
flagrant  a  violation  of  their  rights  ;  and,  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  shareholders,  one  of  them  moves  that  the  Saturday 
trains  be  resumed,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  the  intermediate  districts,  and  her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  general,  who  are  all  alike  interested  in  the  matter, 
may  go  about  their  lawful  business  as  usual.  But  the  con- 
scientious directors  are  inexorable  :  they  have  the  efficient 
support  of  a  large  muster  of  Hebrew  shareholders  and  proxies  ; 
and  the  scruples  of  every  waverer  among  them  are  dis- 
pelled by  the  presence  of  sundry  eminent  rabbins,  who  have 
bought  shares  of  the  Company"'s  stock  with  the  declared  and 
sole  intention  of  promoting  the  honour  and  glory  of  God. 
This  compact  phalanx  is  numerically  irresistible  ;  but  argu- 
ment, as  well  as  the  strength  of  numbers,  is  relied  on  for 
victory.  A  learned  rabbin  proceeds  to  expound  to  the  meet- 
ing what  they  ought  to  believe.  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  which  you 
yourselves  acknowledge  to  be  divine.  What  are  the  words  of 
this  Commandment  ?  '  The  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
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Lord  tliy  God  ;  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work.'  Now, 
what  can  be  plainer  than  this — '  The  seventh  day  is  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God'  ?  And  is  not  Saturday  the 
seventh  day  1  and  are  we  not,  therefore,  bound  by  the  Com- 
mandment to  rest  from  all  labour  on  Saturday  ?  No  doubt, 
you  tell  us  that  the  original  Sabbath-day  has  been  abolished, 
and  a  new  one  put  in  its  place.  But,  really,  you  must  pardon 
us  for  adhering  to  our  own  deliberate  and  confident  belief, 
that  not  one  tittle  of  the  Mosaic  law  has  been  repealed  or 
modified  ;  and  we  must  plainly  tell  you,  moreover,  that  even 
supposing  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  an  authentic 
history  of  alterations  of  the  Mosaic  law,  we  cannot  see  how 
this  admission  would  at  all  strengthen  your  case.  For  we 
have  been  told  by  many  among  yourselves,  and  have  read  in 
the  writings  of  some  of  your  most  learned  men,  that  the 
Christian  Scriptures  contain  no  record  whatever  of  the  ap- 
pointment, express  or  implied,  of  a  new  Sabbath-day  ; — and 
upon  looking  closely  into  the  matter  for  our  own  satisfaction, 
we  have  found,  with  surprise,  that  such  is  actually  the  case. 
Now,  if  you  really  do  admit  the  Fourth  Commandment  to  be 
divine  and  of  universal  application,  and  if  you  cannot  shew 
that  it  has  been  altered  by  the  supreme  authority  which  en- 
acted it,  you  are  clearly  bound  to  observe  it  to  the  letter  ; 
the  reason  annexed  to  the  Commandment  obliges  you,  equally 
with  us,  to  keep  the  seventh  and  not  the  first  day  of  the  week 
holy  ;  and  any  Sabbath,  except  the  one  observed  on  the  seventh 
day,  must  have  quite  another  foundation  than  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment. Your  demand  is  most  unreasonable,  that  we  should 
substitute  a  festival  of  human  appointment  for  one  which  is 
confessedly  divine.  It  is  the  Sabbath  which  we  observe,  and 
not  the  new  Sabbath  observed  by  you,  that  is  spoken  of  by  our 
inspired  prophets  where  they  threaten  its  profaners  with  the 
divine  wrath  ;  and  as  good  citizens,  desirous  to  avert  that  wrath 
from  the  British  people,  we  esteem  it  our  duty  to  prevent  the 
desecration  of  the  true  Sabbath  by  our  countrymen."*  Such, 
we  may  fairly  suppose,  would  be  the  reasoning  of  a  Jew,  hold- 
ing principles  similar  to  those  of  the  late  Sir  Andrew  Agnew. 
Of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  such  reasoning,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  speak — that  is  a  point  with  which  we  have  here 

*  Kote  M. 
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nothing  to  do :  I  am  willing  to  assume  either  that  the  Jews, 
or  the  followers  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  or  the  advocates  of 
Sunday  trains,  have  the  good  fortune  to  hold  opinions  that 
coincide  with  absolute  and  eternal  truth  ;  and  I  am  equally 
willing  to  assume  that  any  or  all  of  them  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  mistake  error  for  truth.  Granting  that  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew  was  the  favoured  possessor  of  sound  theological  views, 
and  that  everybody  who  rejects  his  doctrine  is  in  error, — still 
I  ask,  What  effective  answer  could  any  disciple  of  his  make 
to  the  supposed  Jewish  argument  ? — w^hat  effective  answer 
can  be  made  to  it  by  any  man  who  repudiates  the  principle 
that  all  are  entitled  to  judge  for  themselves  what  day  is  the 
Sabbath,  and  what  they  may  without  impiety  do  upon  tha 
day  1  Not  a  shred  of  argument  could  such  a  man  employ  with 
the  slightest  prospect  of  success.  He  has  thrown  away  the 
only  weapon  with  which  it  was  possible  to  assail  the  enemy 
and  if  he  has  any  regard  for  consistency  his  plain  and  only 
course  is  quietly  to  retire  from  the  field.  But  unless  I  widely 
mistake  the  character  of  certain  of  my  opponents,  no  in- 
truding thought  about  consistency  would  for  a  moment  im- 
pede the  outpouring  of  their  indignation.  Even  if  there  were 
a  synagogue  in  every  parish,  and  if  every  synagogue  (at  the 
urgent  instigation  of  its  rabbin — himself  still  more  urgently 
roused  by  a  circular  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath Alliance),  had  sent  up  a  memorial  exhorting  the  Direc- 
tors, with  ready-made  eloquence,  to  be  firm  in  obeying  God 
rather  than  man — if  the  strongest  expressions  of  "  grief  and  in- 
dignation" had  come  from  the  synagogues  of  Stornoway,  and 
Knock,  and  Lochcarron,  and  Oban,  and  Trumisgarry,  and 
scores  or  hundreds  of  other  enlightened  places*  —  would 
our  clerical  copartners  have  looked  upon  these  respectable 
documents  as  of  the  slightest  avail  in  settling  the  controversy  ? 
It  is  pleasant  to  imagine  the  scornful  glance  which  they  would 
throw  upon  the  ponderous  pile  of  proofs  of  public  opinion  be- 
fore them,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  would  turn  their 
backs  upon  their  former  selves,  and  resort  to  those  very  weapons 
which  heretofore  they  had  treated  with  disdain  !  Most  refresh- 
ing would  it  be  to  witness  the  energy  with  which  they  would 
inculcate  upon  their  Jewish  adversaries,  that  it  is  the  privilege 

*  Note  N. 
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of  every  man  to  decide  for  himself  whether  or  not  the  Fourth"" 
Commandment  ought  to  be  observed  on  Saturday  —  that 
although  the  trains  should  be  run  on  that  day,  no  Jew  would 
be  compelled  to  travel  by  them,  or  to  assist  in  working  them 
— that  the  Company  had  asked  and  received  its  powers  from 
Parliament  on  the  express  condition  that  certain  services,  in- 
cluding the  conveyance  of  passengers  on  Saturdays,  should 
be  performed  to  the  public — that  the  Directors  had  therefore 
no  right  to  close  the  railway  on  Saturdays — that  to  refuse  ful- 
filment of  a  bargain  on  the  ground  of  religious  duty  would  be 
preposterous  in  almost  any  circumstances,  and  was  supremely 
so  where  the  pious  individuals  had  deliberately  become  mem- 
bers of  a  company  by  whose  previous  engagements  they  knew 
they  would  be  bound,  but  whose  stock  they  had  nevertheless 
bought  for  the  express  purpose  of  stopping  the  performance  of 
those  engagements — that  if  any  Jewish  shareholder  could  not 
conscientiously  sanction,  or  refrain  from  actively  opposing, 
the  traffic  on  the  seventh  day,  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  him,  by  selling  his  stock,  to  rid  himself  of  all  re- 
sponsibility and  self-reproach  for  the  acts  which  might  be  done 
by  the  Company  in  the  honest  fulfilment  of  its  obligation — and 
that,  in  like  manner,  if  any  Jewish  guard  or  engine-driver 
should  think  it  unlawful  to  perform  the  work  which  his  em- 
ployers desired  to  be  done,  he  might  leave  freely  the  service 
which  he  had  freely  entered,  and  undertake  some  other  em- 
ployment in  which  no  Saturday  labour  would  be  included. 
These  appeals  would  be  found  unanswerable  even  by  the  most 
ingenious  adherer  to  the  Mosaic  law.  But  if  the  speaker 
proceeded  to  urge  upon  the  Directors,  as  a  reason  why  the 
Saturday  trains  should  be  restored,  that  a  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country  desire  them,  and  believe  them  to  be 
lawful,  he  would  at  once  quit  his  vantage  ground,  and  be  met 
with  the  argumentum  ad  hoTninem, — That  error,  even  if  held 
by  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  persons,  is  still  error  notwith- 
standing— that  truth  is  truth,  although  but  one  man  in  a 
million  should  embrace  it — and  that  it  was  the  clear  duty  of 
the  Board  to  obey  to  the  utmost  what  they  knew  to  be  a  di- 
vine commandment.  And  it  would  add  but  little  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  rebellious  shareholder  with  such  reasons  as 
these,  that  they  were  very  much  of  a  piece  with  the  reasoning 
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which  he  and  his  friends  had  for  a  series  of  years  pertina- 
ciously employed  against  the  Sunday  trains. 

Gentlemen — We  read  that  when  the  prophet  Nathan  deliver- 
ed a  certain  instructive  parable  to  King  David,  the  anger 
of  that  impulsive  monarch  was  kindled  against  the  op- 
pressor, and  that  when  the  emphatic  announcement  was  made 
to  him,  "  Thou  art  the  man  !"  he  acknowledged  the  justice 
of  the  charge,  and  fasted,  and  repented  of  his  sin.  Is  it 
too  much  to  hope,  that  the  parable  which  has  now  in  all 
humility  been  propounded  to  the  opponents  of  Sunday  trains, 
may  be  in  some  small  measure  successful  in  producing  a 
similar  effect  ? — and  that  the  proof  of  repentance  may  speedily 
appear  among  them,  in  the  shape  of  a  real  and  practical  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  rights  of  their  fellow-men, — the  right  of 
those  to  travel  on  Sunday  whose  conscience  allows  them  to 
travel,  and  the  right  of  those  to  stay  at  home  whose  con- 
science forbids  them  to  travel.* 

Every  one  of  us,  I  presume,  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
consider  for  himself,  with  greater  calmness  and  deliberation 
than  it  is  easy  to  enjoy  in  an  excited  meeting  of  partisans, 
whether  the  running  of  Sunday  trains,  and  the  using  of 
them  when  they  actually  ply,  be  consistent  with  the  duty  of 
a  Christian,  as  discoverable  from  the  Bible.  We  all,  it  is 
likely,  think  ourselves  entitled  and  able  to  judge  of  this 
for  ourselves.  Each  of  us  believes  that,  amidst  the  conflict- 
ing diversities  of  opinion,  his  own  views  are  the  truth.  We 
all  conform,  or  at  least  acknowledge  that  we  ought  to  con- 
form, our  individual  practice  to  our  individual  religious  con- 
victions ;  and  we  are  all  alike  disposed  to  resist  the  pretensions 
of  our  neighbour,  if  he  tell  us  that  we  ought  to  act  according 
to  his  belief  of  religious  duty,  and  not  in  pursuance  of  our 
own.t  In  all  this  we  but  reduce  to  practice  the  fundamental 
and  admitted  principles  of  Protestantism  ;  and  what  I  re- 
commend is  simply  this — that  each  of  us  should  allow  his 
neighbours  to  practise  according  to  these  invaluable  princi- 
ples as  freely  as  he  does  himself.  In  the  noble  and  pregnant 
words  of  Locke — "  Absolute  liberty,  just  and  true  liberty, 
equal  and  impartial  liberty,  is  the  thing  we  stand  in  need 
of  ;"J  and   it   is   only   by   establishing  and   respecting   this 

*  Note  0.  t  Note  P.  |  Letter  concerning  Toleration,  preface. 
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genuine  liberty,  instead  of  that  spurious  one-sided  liberty  which 
is  so  frequently  put  in  its  place,  that  justice  can  be  done  to 
all,  or  that  men  of  opposite  religious  opinions  will  ever  be 
brought  to  regard  each  other  with  that  charity  which  is  the 
chief  of  Christian  virtues.  The  question,  let  me  say  once 
more,  is  not,  "  Shall  the  Sabbath  be  observed  in  Scotland  ?"  I 
know  of  no  man  who  desires  the  abolition  of  the  weekly  day 
of  rest — an  institution  so  plainly  adapted  to  the  bodily,  in- 
tellectual, and  emotional  wants  of  human  nature,  that  any 
attempt  to  abolish  it  among  us  would  be  a  ridiculous  failure, 
even  if  aided  by  that  round  sum  of  £10,000  which  our  Sab- 
bath Alliance  expected  to  drain  from  the  people,  but  which  so 
strangely  refused  to  flow  into  its  treasury.*  What  I  oppose 
is  not  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  but  that  kind  of  ob- 
servance of  it  which  some  call  its  "  better"  observance,  and 
others  its  "  bitter,"  and  puritanical,  and  unchristian  ob- 
servance— a  mode  of  observance  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  earnest  friends  of  religion,  is  much  less  calculated  to 
promote  respect  for  so  admirable  an  institution,  than  to  ex- 
cite a  general  distaste  at  religion  itself,  and  to  drive  multi- 
tudes into  the  unmistakeahle  Sabbath-desecration  of  vicious 
indulgence. t  I  cordially  respect  the  zeal  and  sincerity  of 
every  one  who  demonstrates  his  sincerity  by  the  accordance 
of  his  practice  and  professions.  I  admit  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  right  of  all  who  differ  from  the  advocates  of  Sunday 
trains  to  argue  and  expostulate  with  them  from  the  pulpit,  the 
platform,  and  the  press.  But  no  amount  of  respect  for  zeal 
and  sincerity  can  blind  me  to  the  fact  that  you  are  trampling 
on  their  rights,  and  that  the  friends  of  rational  liberty  ought 
to  exert  themselves  on  every  fit  occasion  for  the  recovery  of 
what  they  have  been  unjustly  deprived  of,  and  for  their  own 
and  their  children's  security  from  still  more  intolerable  en- 
croachments. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  COX. 

*  Note  Q.  t  Note  R. 
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The  Victories  of  the  Sahhatanuns. 

Wlieu,  iu  couformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Cllasgow  Railway  Company,  I  gave  previous  notice  that  the  motion 
for  Sunday  trains  would  be  submitted  to  the  meetings  referred  to  in 
the  text,  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  arrangements  would  he 
made  by  certain  influential  Shareholders  who  approved  of  it,  for 
procuring  an  adequate  supply  of  proxies  iu  its  favour ;  but  on  both 
occasions  the  intention  of  those  gentlemen  to  do  so  was  accidentally 
frustrated.  Had  the  case  been  otherwise,  the  motion  would  probably 
have  been  carried  ;  and  there  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  were  it 
again  brought  forward  with  such  a  backing  of  proxies  as,  it  is  be- 
lieved, could  easily  be  mustered  if  the  necessary  funds  and  a  little 
personal  trouble  were  applied  to  this  object,  the  result  of  the  division 
would  be  decidedly  in  its  favour.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  in 
August  1850,  having  no  positive  assurance  of  this  needful  support,  and 
finding  that  such  of  my  friends  among  the  Shareholders  as  there  was 
an  opportunity  of  consulting  at  the  time  agreed  with  me  in  thinking 
that,  in  the  circumstances,  it  was  expedient  to  comply  with  a  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  the  Directors  in  their  Report,  "  That  whatever  should 
be  the  result  of  this  meeting,  no  motion  should  be  made,  or  notice 
given,  on  the  question  of  Sunday  trains,  at  least  for  a  year,"  I  forbore 
to  renew  the  notice  on  that  occasion,  in  the  hope  that  ere  long  the 
Directors  would,  of  their  own  accord,  adopt  the  only  eifectual  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  an  agitation  as  troublesome  to  the  Shareholders 
at  large,  as  it  is  uncongenial  with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  writer 
of  these  pages.  This  hope,  however,  seems  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment ;  for  as  yet  there  is  no  perceptible  symptom  of  a  coming  change 
of  policy  at  the  Board. 

That  the  motion  would  probably  be  carried  if  the  wishes  of  the 
whole  body  of  Shareholders  were  fairly  collected  and  given  effect  to, 
will  appear  pretty  evident  from  a  retrospect  of  what  took  place  when 
something  like  a  fair  opportunity  (for  a  perfectly  fair  one  it  cannot 
be  held  to  have  been)  was  last  afforded  them  of  expressing  their  in- 
clinations in  the  matter.     The  circumstances  were  briefly  these  : — 

On  31st  July  1849,  the  following  requisition,  signed  by  426  Share- 
holders, was  presented  to  the  Chairman  and  Directors  of  the  Com- 
pany :— 

"  Ctentlemex, — Since  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  was 
closed,  in  November  1846,  to  the  Public  on  Sundays,  three  leading 
Lines,  all  connected  with  and  running  into  it,  have  been  opened  for 
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Public  Traffic,  viz, — the  Edinburgh  and  Northern,  the  Caledonian, 
and  the  Scottish  Central.  On  these  Lines  (as  well  as  on  the  North 
British,  previously  opened)  it  has  been  resolved,  by  large  and  re- 
peated majorities,  to  carry  Passengers  on  Sunday.  The  subject  has 
thus  acquired  a  new  aspect.  On  this  ground,  as  well  as  for  other 
important  reasons  to  be  hereafter  stated,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
question  of  affording  to  the  Public  the  means  of  communication  on 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Line,  upon  that  day,  should  again  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Proprietors. 

"  We,  the  undersigned  Shareholders,  therefore  hereby  request  you 
to  convene,  on  an  early  day,  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Com- 
pany, to  reconsider  the  question  of  running  Sunday  Trains ;  and  that, 
prior  to  such  Meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  giving 
effect  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Proprietary  on  the  subject,  you  issue  a 
blank  Proxy  to  every  Shareholder,  coupled  with  distinct  instructions 
for  filling  up  the  same. 

"  To  prevent  misapprehension,  we  may  take  this  opportunity  to 
state  that  it  is  not  our  wish  that  Trains  should  run  to  the  same  ex- 
tent on  Sundays  as  on  other  days  of  the  week,  but  simply  that  a 
Morning  and  Evening  Train  should  run  as  formerly — Avhich  practi- 
cally Avould  be  merely  attaching  a  few  Carriages  to  the  present  Mail 
Train." 

On  2d  August  there  appeared  in  the  newspapers  an  advertisement 
by  the  Directors,  calling  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Proprietors, 
"  to  reconsider  the  question  of  running  Sunday  Trains,  and  to  come 
to  such  resolution  thereon  as  the  Meeting  may  determine.  Blank 
Proxies,"  it  was  added,  "  will  be  forwarded  to  all  the  Proprietors  who 
are  registered  in  the  Books  of  the  Company  on  the  10th  instant,  and, 
in  order  to  be  available,  they  must  be  filled  up  and  returned  to  the 
Secretary,  at  least  two  days  previous  to  the  day  of  the  Meeting." 

On  3d  August,  I,  as  honorary  Secretary  of  certain  Scotch  and 
English  Shareholders  who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  get  the  Sunday  trains  re-established,  and 
by  whom  the  requisition  had  been  prepared  and  circulated,  wrote  to  Mr 
Latham,  the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  expressing  the  Committee's 
thanks  to  the  Directors  for  the  prompt  manner  in  which  the  requisi- 
tion had  been  complied  with,  and  for  the  resolution  to  issue  a  blank 
proxy  to  each  Proprietor,  so  that  the  general  wish  might  be  fairly  and 
satisfactorily  made  known.  I  farther  said  : — "  The  Committee  infer 
that  the  Directors  will  not  use  their  influence  on  either  side  with  the 
Proprietors  ;  so  that,  whatever  the  result  of  the  meeting  may  be,  there 
may  be  no  doubt  in  any  quarter  that  the  opinions  of  all  have  been 
freely  and  independently  expressed."  It  was  of  course  expected  that 
the  option  of  voting  for  either  of  two  motions  only, — for  or  against 
the  trains, — would  be  given,  this  being  the  only  way  of  ascertaining 
unequivocally  the  opinions  of  the  Shareholders. 

On  10th  August,  however,  the  Directors,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Com- 
mittee, forwarded  to  each  Proprietor,  along  with  the  advertisement 
calling  the  meeting,  a  blank  proxy  which  might  be  filled  up  in  favour 
of  any  one  of  three  votes,  viz. : — 1,  for  the  trains ;  2,  against  the  trains ; 
and,  3,  "  for  leaving  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors."  Con- 
trary also  to  the  expectation  of  the  Committee,  the  Directors  issued 
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with  the  proxies  the  fullowing  circular,  in  which,  instead  of  leaving, 
as  they  ought  to  have  done,  the  proprietors  to  form  an  unbiassed 
judgment  as  to  what  was  right  and  expedient,  they  employed  their 
influence  to  procure  votes  against  the  trains. 

"  Company's  Offices,  Queen  Street, 
Glasgow,  10th  August  1849. 

"  In  forwarding  the  proxy  for  the  Special  Meeting  of  the  21st  inst.,  the 
Directors  beg  to  explain  that  they  have  called  it  in  compliance  with  a  requisi- 
tion to  reconsider  the  question  of  running  Sunday  trains. 

"  They  regret  the  agitation  of  this  topic,  their  opinion  as  a  Board  remaining 
unchanged ;  and  they  have  not  found  that  any  practical  inconvenience  has 
arisen  during  the  period  for  vehich  the  traffic  has  been  discontinued.  With 
this  expression  of  their  feelings,  they  now  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Shareholders. 

"  By  Order  of  the  Board, 

(Signed)        "  Petee  Blackburn,  Chairman." 

The  statement  here  made,  that  the  Directors  "  had  not  found  that 
any  practical  inconvenience  had  arisen  during  the  period  for  which 
the  traffic  had  been  discontinued,"  was  calculated  (I  will  not  say 
intended)  to  make  the  distant  Shareholders  suppose  that  the  "  practical 
inconvenience"  which  the  Directors  had  failed  to  find,  had  been  found 
by  nobody  else — a  supposition  greatly  at  variance  with  the  fact. 

The  issuing  of  this  circular  by  the  Directors  will  appear  the  more 
uncalled  for,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  reasons  for  and  against 
Sunday  trains  had  previously  been  laid  before  the  Proprietors  at  ample 
length,  in  a  circular  by  the  Committee  who  prepared  the  requisition, 
and  two  Answers  to  it  by  certain  Shareholders  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow — to  which  Answers  a  Reply  was  afterwards  issued  by  the 
Committee. 

At  the  meeting  on  21st  August,  I  proposed  the  motion  quoted  in 
the  foregoing  Plea  ;  and  Colonel  Dundas  thereupon  proposed  as  an 
amendment — not  "  that  no  passenger-trains  be  ruu  on  Sundays,"  nor, 
"  that  this  matter  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors"  (to  either  of 
which  motions  singly,  as  well  as  to  mine,  the  proxies  were  applicable) 
— but  an  amendment  of  the  following  composite  character  : — "  That 
this  meeting  refuse  the  motion  ;  and,  having  entire  confidence  in  the 
present  Board  of  Management,  resolve  to  leave  this  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Directors'"  ! 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  Peter  Blackburn,  Esq.,  as  proxy  for 
certain  persons  "for  running  passengei"-trains  upon  Sundays;"  Peter 
Blackburn,  Esq.,  as  proxy  for  others  "  against  running  passenger-trains 
upon  Sundays  ;"  and  Peter  Blackburn,  Esq.,  as  proxy  for  a  third  class 
of  persons  "  for  leaving  the  running  of  passenger-trains  upon  Sundays, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Directors." 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  Chairman  announced  the  state  of 
the  vote  to  be — 

"  For  the  motion,  .         .         7678 

"  For  the  amendment,  .         7919 


"  Majority  of  votes,       .         .  241 " 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  M'Clelland,  it  Avas  agreed  to  appoint  Scru- 
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tineers,  when  Mr  A.  Patou  and  I  were  nominated  on  behalf  of  those  in 
favour  of  Sunday  trains,  and  Messrs  W.  Kidston  juuior  and  Charles 
Cunningham  on  the  part  of  those  against  the  trains. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  on  28th  August,  the  Scrutineers  handed 
in  and  the  Chairman  read  the  following  Report:  — 

"  Result  of  Votes  at  Special  General  Meeting,  held  at  Glasgow,  21st  August 
1849,  on  the  Sunday  trains  question  : — 

Against  Sunday  Trains. 


stock. 

"Proxies, £392,958 

"  Left  in  hands  of  Directors,           .         .         147,226 
"  Parties  present,             ....            20,461 

Votes 

5836 

1839 

244 

£560,645 

Foe  Sunday  Trains. 

"Proxies, £614,257 

"  Parties  present,            ....             9,262 

7919 

7565 
113 

£623,519  7678 

"  Majority  of  Votes  against  Trains  241 

"  Majority  of  Stock  for  Trains  £62,874 


"  We  tlie  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  by  the  meeting  scrutineers  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  votes  and  proxies,  find  tlie  same  to  be  as  above. 

"  Chas.  Cunnin«ham. 
"  Andrew  Paton. 
"  William  Kidston. 
"  Glasgow,  August  21,  1849.  "  Kobt.  Cox." 

The  following  letter  was  then  read  : — 

"  Edinburgh,  27th  August  1849. 
"  J.  Latham,  Esq., 
"  Secretary  of  the  Edinburgh 
"  and  Glasgow  Railway. 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  writing  you  to-day  with  the  note  to  be  added  to  the  scru- 
tineers' report,  I  omitted  to  say  that  the  words  '  majority  against  trains,  241' 
require  to  be  altered  to  '  majority  241,'  or  'majority  for  the  amendment,  241.' 
The  latter  is  the  form  1  prefer,  and  I  do  not  see  that  any  of  the  scrutineers  can 
have  any  objection  to  either. 

"Another  alteration  which  it  is  desirable  to  make,  and  which  I  hope  all  the 
scrutineers  will  approve  of,  is  the  substitution  for  '  Proxies  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Directors'  of  '  Proxies  for  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors.' 
This  is  the  accurate  description  of  these  pi'oxies,  and  as  such  it  ought  to  be 
adopted ;  but  as  my  view  of  the  matter  appears  from  the  note,  1  do  not  insist 
on  this  alteration  if  the  other  scrutineers  object. 

"  I  regret  giving  you  this  further  trouble  j  and  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

RoBT.  Cox. 

"  1  coincide  in  the  above.  Andrew  Paton." 

The  note  referred  to  in  this  letter  was  then  read  to  the  meeting  ; 
hut  being  to  the  same  effect  with  the  following  protest,  which  was 
immediately  afterwards  laid  on  the  table  with  legal  formality,  it 
need  not  be  inserted  here. 

"  We,  the  undersigned  pro2:)rietors  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway 
Company,  hereby,  for  ourselves  and  on  behalf  of  those  who  may  adhere  to  us. 
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protest  that  the  application  by  the  Chairman  to  the  support  of  the  amendment 
moved  by  Colonel  Dundas  at  the  special  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors, 
held  on  21st  August  1849,  of  two  sets  of  proxies,  one  authorising  the  liolders 
'  to  vote  against  running  passenger-trains  upon  Sundays,'  and  the  other  autho- 
rising the  holders  '  to  vote  for  leaving  this  matter  in  the  bands  of  the  direc- 
tors,' was  incompetent,  irregular,  and  illegal ;  and  that  the  motion  for  running 
passenger  trains  upon  Sundays  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  of  the  votes 
legally  and  competently  given  ;  because  the  amendment  being  '  That  this  meet- 
ing rel'use  the  motion,  and,  having  entire  confidence  in  the  present  board  of 
management,  resolves  to  leave  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  directors,'  no 
proxy  which  did  not  authorise  a  vote  for  both  clauses  thereof  could  be  compe- 
tently used  in  its  support ;  and  the  effect  of  otherwise  using  the  proxies  has 
been  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  proxies  to  vote  for  leaving  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  directors  have  been  employed  against  a  sjiecific  motion  to 
which  they  did  not  apply,  on  the  other  hand  the  proxies  to  vote  against  run- 
ning the  trains  have  been  employed  in  favour  of  an  amendment  which,  so  far 
from  proliibitiug  passenger  trains  upon  Sundays,  actually  empowers  the  di- 
rectors to  run  such  trains  at  their  pleasure ;  and  because  proxies  to  vote 
against  running  the  trains  could  be  competently  used  only  in  support  of  a  specific 
motion  that  the  trains  should  not  run,  whereas  no  such  motion  was  submitted 
to  the  meeting. 

"J.  G.  Craig. 

"  RoBT.  Cox. 

"J.T.Gibson-Craig. 

"John  Paxton. 

"  Hew  Crichton. 

"  Hew  H.  Crichton. 

"  John  Hume. 

"  Thomas  Edington. 

"  James  M'Clelland.* 
"  August  27,  1849." 

I  was  not  present  at  this  meeting,  but,  according  to  the  report  of 
it  in  the  newspapers,  "  the  Chairman  said  he  did  not  like  the  intro- 
duction of  legal  gentlemen  at  the  Company's  meetings  ;  that  the 
papers  presented  would  be  duly  recorded  in  the  Company's  minutes  ; 
but  that  he  thought  the  view  he  had  taken  at  the  meeting  last  week 
as  to  the  application  of  the  proxies  was  the  common-sense  one." 

The  manner  in  which  this  business  was  conducted  by  the  Board 
called  forth  many  severe  comments  from  the  newspaper  press,  few 
if  any  of  whose  conductors,  except  those  of  the  reputed  organs  of 
ecclesiastical  or  Sabbatarian  parties,  found  it  possible  to  utter  a  word 
in  defence  of  such  proceedings.  In  the  Scotsman  of  29th  August,  the 
subject  is  thus  clearly  and  conclusively  handled  by  a  Shareholder  re- 
sident in  Fife : — 

"  25th  August  1849. 

"^SiR, — Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  to  express 
my  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Railway  at  the  late  meeting  regarding  Sunday  trains. 
In  common  with  other  Shareholders,  I  received  a  proxy,  which  I  filled 
up  and  returned.     I  did  so  in  the  faith,  that  if  there  were  a  majority 

*  The  first  of  these  signatures  is  the  honoured  name  of  Sir  James  Gibson- 
Craig,  who,  in  spite  of  old  age  and  infirm  health,  felt  the  same  lively  interest 
in  this  matter  which  he  had  ever  disjilayed  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  above 
all  when  any  public  right  was  defeated  by  mean  and  juggling  manoeuvi-es. 
I  am  proud  to  have  co-operated  with  this  veteran  and  well-tried  champion  of 
liberty  on  one  of  the  last  occasions — if  not  the  very  last  —  on  which  he  took  an 
active  part  in  any  public  affair. 
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of  votes /or  the  trains,  it  would  be  decided  accordingly ;  if  a  majority 
against,  the  trains  would  not  run ;  and  if  there  were  a  majority  for 
leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors,  they  would  have  the 
sole  power  of  running  them  or  not  as  they  thought  proper.  I  will 
venture  to  affirm  that  not  one  of  those  Shareholders  who  returned  a 
proxy  had  a  different  opinion,  unless  the  Directors  had  made  up  their 
scheme  beforehand,  and  made  it  known  to  their  friends.  But  it  seems 
I  have  been  deceived,  and  like  all  those  who  returned  as  I  did  for, 
have  been  tricked  out  of  my  vote  by  a  most  indefensible  course  of  pro- 
cedure on  the  part  of  the  Directors.  I  would  ask  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense,  if  those  who  filled  up  '  leaving  to  the  Directors''  were  against 
the  trains  running,  why  they  did  not  say  '  against?''  The  answer  is 
obvious,  that  they  were  either  undecided,  or  they  thought  it  better 
to  leave  it  to  the  Directors  than  to  tic  up  their  hands  either  for  or 
against.  It  will  not  do  to  maintain  that  because  the  Directors  are 
at  present  against  the  trains  running,  '  against '  and  '  having '  were 
the  same.  They  were  substantially  different,  and  the  Shareholders 
no  doubt  understood  the  difference.  The  Directors,  like  every  other 
elected  body,  are  subject  to  changes,  and  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  are  their 
judgments.  No  one  can  say  that  the  Board  Avill  be  of  precisely  the 
same  opinions  to-morrow  that  they  are  to-day,  or  next  year  as  they 
are  this  year.  Hence  Shareholders  might  very  properly  conceive  that 
the  better  way  was  to  leave  this  question  to  the  Board,  that  they 
might  be  guided  by  after  circumstances  rather  than  be  compelled  to 
run  or  not  to  run  Sunday  trains,  independent  of  all  circumstances. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  use  too  strong  language,  but  I  conceive  I  am 
quite  justified  in  saying  that  we,  the  'fors,^  have  been  tricked  out  of 
our  votes  by  most  unworthy  means  on  the  part  of  our  Directors.  I 
wonder  the  meeting  did  not  as  one  man  repel  their  conduct,  and  the 
Shareholders  would  do  well  to  give  the  most  unequivocal  expression 
of  their  sentiments  as  to  the  want  of  straightforwardness  in  this  in- 
stance on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  had  chosen  to  manage  their 
affairs.  Why,  by  such  a  procedure  the  Directors  were  sure  of  having 
everything  their  own  way,  unless  by  an  absolute  majority  against 
them.  If  they  had  changed  their  minds  previously  to  the  meeting, 
they  might  with  as  much  propriety  have  put  the  first  and  last  votes 
together,  and  have  turned  out  the  '  againsts, '  even  though  these 
should  have  been  of  greater  number  than  either  of  the  two  others. 
Something  like  those  who  when  tossing  up  say,  '  Heads  I  win,  tails 
you  lose,'  they  made  themselves  nearly  as  sure  of  gaining.  Or  like 
the  white  man  who,  when  dividing  the  result  of  his  day's  fishing  with 
the  poor  Indian,  said,  '  I  take  the  shoulders  and  you  take  the  tail,  or 
you  take  the  tail  and  I  take  the  shoulders,  any  you  like.'  The  '  fors' 
are  in  a  situation  akin  to  the  simple  Indian,  who  replied,  '  What  you 
say  seems  fair  enough ;  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  you  always  get 
the  shoulders  and  I  always  get  the  tail.' — I  am,  &c." 

The  following  extract  from  the  Dailt/  News  affords  a  specimen  of 
the  general  tone  of  the  press  on  the  occasion.  After  commenting 
with  due  severity  on  the  case  of  a  railway  porter,  who  had  recently 
been  fined  at  Bath  for  drawing  a  truck,  laden  with  passengers'  lug- 
gage, from  the  luggage  to  the  passenger  station  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  the  writer  proceeds:  — 

"  Frivolous  and  contemptible  as  the  proceedings  of  Captain  Gris- 
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borne  and  Mr  Walters  must  appear  to  every  rational  being,  they  look 
venial  when  compared  with  the  tricks  in  which  their  allied  opponents 
of  Sunday  travelling  by  railway  in  the  north  indulge.  The  public 
are  aware  that  the  Edinburgh  and  Grlasgow  Railway  Company  have 
had  a  Board  of  Sabbatarian  Directors  inflicted  upon  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  equivocal  coalition  to  which  some  English  Shareholders, 
of  whom  better  things  might  have  been  expected,  were  parties.  In- 
timation having  been  given  of  a  motion  for  the  resumption  of  Sunday 
trains  at  the  last  statutory  meeting  of  this  Company,  the  Directors 
took  the  precaution  of  issuing  blank  proxies  with  three  alternative 
votes.  They  gave  the  absent  Shareholders  the  option  of  voting  for 
the  motion,  or  against  it,  or  for  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  Directors.  As  the  day  of  meeting  approached,  it  was  ascei'taiued 
that  the  proxies  would  stand  thus :  for  opening  the  line  on  Sundays, 
7565  ;  against  opening  it,  5836  ;  for  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Directors,  1729.  Accordingly  the  party  of  the  Directors 
shaped  their  amendment  thus — '  That  the  meeting  refuse  the  motion; 
and  having  entire  confidence  in  the  present  Board  of  Management, 
leave  this  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors.'  The  pious 
Chairman  declared — ex  cathedra — that  all  proxies  against  the  motion 
and  all  proxies  for  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors 
were  to  count  in  support  of  this  amendment,  and  thus  the  proposi- 
tion in  favour  of  which  there  was  a  clear  majority  was  held  to  be 
negatived. 

"  Really,  the  interests  of  true  religion  imperatively  demand  that 
all  who  are  sincerely  impressed  with  profound  and  earnest  religious 
convictions  should  lose  no  time  in  openly  withdrawing  themselves  from 
the  associated  formalists  who  are  bringing  the  very  name  of  religion 
into  discredit. 

"  We  feel  as  strongly  as  any  one  can  the  importance  of  securing 
for  every  son  of  toil  one  day  of  repose  and  relaxation  in  seven.  We 
can  respect  those  earnest  and  elevated  natures  who  sanctify  this  day 
for  themselves  by  devoting  it  principally  (we  defy  any  mere  human 
being  to  devote  it  exclusively)  to  religious  contemplation  and  exercises. 
But  we  hold  with  Luther,  that  this  mode  of  hallowing  the  seventh 
day,  to  be  either  meritorious  or  beneficial,  must  be  spontaneous,  the 
result  of  conviction  and  feeling,  not  a  mere  outward  formal  obedience 
to  precepts  enforced  by  penalties.  We  hold,  further,  that  an  exact 
literal  compliance  with  the  injunction  to  hallow  the  Sabbath-day 
by  abstinence  from  industrial  pursuits  is  impossible ;  that  a  part 
of  that  day  must  always  be  employed  by  some  part  of  the  community 
in  the  discharge  of  menial  and  other  services.  And  we  hold  that  the 
Sabbath  rest  of  fewer  people  is  encroached  upon,  and  to  a  less  extent, 
even  in  the  case  of  parties  actively  employed  on  Sundays  by  railway 
travelling,  than  by  the  cooking  of  dinners,  making  of  beds,  and  driving 
of  carriages  for  the  busy-bodies  who,  by  such  immoral  trickery  and 
subterfuges  as  we  have  detailed,  seek  by  direct  or  indirect  means  to 
put  a  stop  to  Sunday  railway  traius. 

"  The  most  inveterate  precisians  will  not  deny  that  there  are  cases 
in  which  Sunday  travelling  is  allowable.  If  one  of  them,  for  example, 
when  summoned  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  a  parent,  a  spouse,  or  a  child, 
were  to  wait  till  the  Sunday  were  over,  his  own  sect  would  impute  it 
to  lack  of  natural  aftcction,  not  to  any  higher  motive.     Now  along 
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all  the  great  lines  of  railway  travelling  by  any  other  means  has  be- 
come impossible.  There  are  but  few  who  can  afford  the  expense  of  a 
special  train.  The  railways  are  morally  bound  to  run  Sunday  trains, 
so  that  all  who  may  be  suddenly  summoned  to  undertake  necessary 
journeys  on  a  moment's  warning,  may  be  freed  from  the  embarrass- 
ments that  would  otherwise  ensue  from  the  banishment  of  post-chaises 
and  horses  from  our  roads. 

"  The  meddling  impertinence  of  the  opponents  of  Sunday  travelling 
by  railway  has  reached  its  climax,  and  can  no  longer  be  disregarded. 
By  their  employment  of  spies,  and  their  tampering  with  votes,  they 
have  set  at  defiance  every  precept  of  honour  and  morality,  and  even 
of  common  decency.  By  gravely  proposing  that  a  railway  porter 
should  be  put  in  the  stocks  for  discharging  his  duty  to  his  employers 
in  the  performance  of  services  warranted  by  an  act  of  Parliament, 
they  have  shewn  their  readiness  to  coerce  consciences  by  penalties, 
and  to  have  recourse  to  the  provisions  of  old  and  forgotten  statutes  to 
this  end.  They  are  seeking  to  impose  the  yoke  of  a  mere  formal  and 
ceremonial  religion  upon  the  people,  and  they  shrink  from  no  device, 
however  mean  or  oppressive,  that  can  promote  their  purposes." 

An  article  in  a  similar  strain  appeared  in  the  Examiner.  It  con- 
cludes as  follows : — 

"  To  understand  the  baseness  of  the  trick,  observe  that  all  those 
who  sent  their  proxies  against  Sunday  trains  are  made  to  vote  for 
leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors.  What  would  these 
worthies  say  should  the  Directors  think  fit  to  open  the  line  on  Sunday, 
on  the  plea  that  they  have  a  vote  recorded  committing  the  matter  to 
their  hands  ?  If  they  should  do  so,  we  cannot  say  that  it  would  be 
very  inconsistent  with  their  past  morality. 

"  It  may  be  a  nice  question  with  those  who  are  curious  in  the 
analysis  of  moral  obliquity,  Avhether  the  incident  we  have  just  related, 
or  that  by  which  the  same  object  was  accomplished  in  the  Scottish 
Central  Company,  be  the  more  admirable  in  its  cunning  unscrupu- 
lousncss.  Our  readers  may  probably  remember  the  circumstance  to 
which  we  allude.  A  vast  preponderance  of  proxies  were  in  favour  of 
opening  the  line,  but  the  person  who  was  to  move  the  amendment 
on  that  side  happening  to  leave  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
counter-motion  was  put  in  his  absence  ;  and  as  no  one  had  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  represent  him,  it  was  declared  unanimously  car- 
ried ! 

"  Dr  Candlish  lately  described  the  operations  of  the  Sabbath 
Alliance  as  '  long-headed,'  an  expression  generally  synonymous  with 
cunning.  That  individual  objects  may  be  accomplished  through  such 
qualities,  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  it  involves  too  much  of  the  art  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  which  is  foolishness  in  reality,  to  be  the  means 
of  permanently  influencing  great  questions  in  which  truth,  religion, 
ancl  honesty  are  concerned.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  the  cause  of  tole- 
ration in  Scotland  to  be  beaten  with  such  weapons.  We  only  hope 
that  no  temporary  irritation  may  tempt  its  advocates  to  have  recourse 
to  others  like  them.  Let  them  never  doubt  that  they  will  ultimately 
triumph." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  even  after  all  possible  advantage  had 
been  gained  by  the  partisanship  and  devices  of  the  Directors,  there  was 
still  left  a  considerable  and  increasing  majority  in  favour  of  the  trains. 
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Since  1847,  when  the  question  had  been  last  divided  on,  tlie  votes 
given  absolutely  for  trains  had  increased  from  6751  to  7565  ;  while 
the  votes  against  trains  had  ftillen  from  6820  to  5836.  The  editor  of 
the  Scotsman,  by  Avhom  this  circumstance  was  pointed  out  at  the  time, 
and  to  whose  acuteness,  energy,  consistency,  and  courage,  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty  is  deeply  indebted,  remarked  also  that,  "in  1847, 
there  was  a  preponderance  of  the  stock  voted  on  of  £30,300  in  favour 
of  opening  ;  in  1849,  there  is  a  preponderance  (even  reckoning  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Blackl)urn's  unparalleled  plan)  of  £62,874.  We  court 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  nevertheless,  the  majority  which  was  152 
in  1847,  is  241  now,  shewing  that  the  Pharisees  maintain  the  little 
ground  they  really  possess  only  by  splitting  and  vote-manufacturing. 
It  is  important  also  to  note  the  fact  that  one-half  of  the  capital  of  the 
company  (excluding  loans)  has  not  voted  at  all.  All  that  half  may 
he  considered  favourable  to  opening — the  Pharisees,  who  are  tho- 
roughly organised,  knowing  all  their  men,  and  looking  sharply  after 
them,  while  the  other  side,  with  little  or  no  organisation,  only  grope 
in  the  dark.  We  have  thus  the  amendment  carried  by  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  capital,  at  least  a  half  of  that  fourth  voting  against 
their  own  avowed  opinions,  in  order  to  please  a  presumptuous  and 
clamorous  clique,  and  the  half  of  the  remaining  eighth  composed  of 
parties  scattered  over  the  whole  country,  who  have  bought  one  or  two 
votes  apiece  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  the  company  a  field  for 
agitating  theological  questions.  If  the  bona  fide  Shareholders  choose 
to  tolerate  such  a  state  of  matters,  they  should  know  that  the  bona 
fide  Scotch  public  will  not,  but  will  continue  perseveringly  to  resent 
and  assail  the  insulting  tyranny."  * 

On  the  two  subsequent  occasions  when  my  motion  was  brought 
forward,  the  results  were  these  :— 

At  the  meeting  on  32th  March  1850,  "  a  show  of  hands  was  taken, 
when  16  were  held  up  for  the  motion,  while  the  numbers  against  it 
Avere  so  numerous  that  they  were  not  counted."  The  proxies  stood 
as  follows : — 

stock.  Votes. 

"  Against  Sunday  trains,  £427,218  6094 

"  For  Sunday  trains,  4,575  74 


"  Majority  against  Sunday  trains,  £422,643  6020  " 

At  the  meeting  on  27th  August  1850,  "  it  was  agreed  to  come  to  a 
vote  by  a  show  of  hands ;  when  there  appeared  40  for  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr  Macfie,  and  18  for  the  motion  of  Mr  Cox.  The  amend- 
ment was  therefore  declared  to  be  carried.  The  proxies  sent  in  to 
the  Directors  were  stated  to  shew  the  following  results : — 

stock.  Votes. 

"  Against  Sunday  trains,  £309,376  4481 

"  For  Sunday  trains,  30,237  233 


"  Majority  against  Sunday  trains,  £279,139  4248  " 

The  comparatively  small  attendance,  on  these  two  occasions,  of 

*  Scotsman,  22d  August  1849. 
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Shareholders  favourable  to  the  motion,  was  the  natural  effect  of  a 
well-founclecl  belief  that  no  actual  trial  of  strength  would  take  place ; 
seeing  that,  as  usual,  the  Sabbatarian  leaders  would  secure  an  effi- 
cient muster  of  their  friends  (who  mostly  reside  in  Glasgow  and  its 
neighbourhood),  and  would,  moreover,  by  a  liberal  expenditure  of 
money,  add  no  small  strength  of  proxies  to  that  of  voters  present. 

If,  happily,  the  Directors  shall  reach  the  conviction  that  they  are 
not  entitled  to  withhold  from  the  public  the  use  of  the  Sunday  Trains, 
they  need  not  be  deterred  from  doing  justice  by  any  compact  with 
those  Sabbatarians  who,  several  years  ago,  helped  them  into  power  ; 
for,  in  the  eye  alike  of  morality  and  the  law,  every  agreement  to  do 
what  is  unjust  and  illegal  is,  ah  initio,  null  and  void.  Nor  need  they 
pay  much  regard  to  the  resolutions  of  the  meetings  above  referred 
to — carried  as  those  resolutions  were  by  a  small  but  active  section  of 
the  shareholders.  The  majority  has  a  preferable  claim  to  their  re- 
spect ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  the  facts  above  adduced,  it  appear  to  them 
doubtful  what  the  wish  of  the  majority  is,  a  cheap  and  easy  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  truth  is  at  hand :  let  them  send  to  each  share- 
holder a  circular  inclosing  a  simple  and  unamhiguotis  declaration,  to  be 
signed  and  returned  by  such  as  are  hostile  to  the  proposal  embodied  in  my 
motion  ;  and  let  them,  in  doing  so,  refrain  from  directly  or  indirectly 
employing  their  influence  as  a  Board  to  bias  any  of  the  shareholders. 
Nobody  who  regarded  the  running  of  the  Sunday  Trains  as  a  breach 
of  religious  duty  would  fail  to  sign  and  return  the  declaration  forth- 
with ;  and  all  others  would,  by  omitting  to  do  so,  tacitly  intimate 
their  consent  that  passengers  as  well  as  letters  and  parcels  should 
again  be  carried.  If  the  preponderance  were  thus  clearly  ascertained 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  measure,  the  Board  would  be  not  only  justified, 
but  bound  by  a  due  respect  for  their  constituents,  to  carry  it  into 
effect  without  delay.  But  I  repeat,  that  if  the  public  right  asserted  in 
the  foregoing  pages  exist  (and  till  the  Plea  be  refuted  I  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  conclusive),  no  such  appeal  to  the  shareholders  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  necessary ;  since  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to 
fulfil  every  obligation  of  the  Company  to  the  public,  whether  nine- 
tenths  or  only  a  tenth  or  a  twentieth  of  their  constituents  be  adverse 
to  their  doing  so.  And  with  respect  to  the  Sabbatarian  section 
of  the  community  at  large,  it  is  plain  that  although  it  were  as  pre- 
ponderant, either  in  number  or  in  the  qualities  which  give  weight  to 
men's  opinions  and  advice,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  the  reverse,  its 
remonstrances  in  such  a  case  as  this  are  still  less  entitled  to  regard. 
Any  complaints  from  that  quarter  against  the  Board  for  honestly 
performing  a  bargain,  could  bring  discredit  only  upon  those  who  made 
them. 

Note  B,  page  3. 

The  Right  to  act  according  to  one's  Religious  Belief. 

At  the  meeting  to  which  the  contents  of  this  page  were  originally 
addressed,  I  was  accused  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Lorimer  of  Cilasgow,  of 
maintaining  "a  monstrous  doctrine,  which  would  cover  and  protect 
the  greatest  vices  and  atrocities  that  had  been  committed  on  the  face 
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of  the  earth.  Would  not,"  he  asked,  "the  Thugs  in  the  Bast 
Indies  say  with  perfect  sincerity  that  they  hekl  it  as  a  religious  duty 
to  murder  their  fellow-men  ?  Theirs  was  not  a  religion — he  would 
call  it  a  superstition ;  but  on  the  principle  advocated  by  the  gentle- 
man who  first  spoke,  those  persons  were  honest,  and  equally  entitled 
to  hold  their  opinions  with  any  others."* 

This  accusation  was  founded  on  a  speech  in  which  the  very  words 
printed  in  the  text  were  used  : — namely,  that  every  man  is  entitled 
"  to  shape  his  practice  in  conformity  with  his  own  conclusions  as  to 
the  divine  will  ;  under  this  sole  restriction  always,  that  ha  shall  abstain 
from  violating  by  his  conduct  the  rights  of  his  fellow-men ;'''' — "  that 
for  our  religious  opinions  and  practice,  while  they  violate  no  man's 
rights,  we  are  responsible  to  Clod  alone  ;"  and  that,  "  so  long  as  the 
rights  of  society  are  uninvaded,  no  one  has  a  right  to  say  to  us,  '  What 
doest  thou  ?'  "  The  qualification  was  deliberately  thus  reiterated,  in 
order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  misconception  on  the  part  even  of  the 
dullest  hearer  ;  and,  with  the  same  object,  the  first  of  the  three  clauses 
here  printed  in  italics  was  uttered  with  as  marked  an  emphasis  as  a 
pretty  strong  voice  was  capable  of  giving  it.f 

If,  as  is  probable  and  may  here  be  assumed,  the  reverend  gentle- 
man was  not  guilty  of  intentional  misrepresentation,  it  must  be  con- 
cluded, either  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  murders  committed  by  the 
Thugs  do  not  "  violate  the  rights  of  their  fellow-men  ;"  or  that,  in 
believing  me  to  be  the  apologist  of  every  crime  committed  from  reli- 
gious motives,  he  fell  into  a  misapprehension  not  less  "  monstrous" 
than  the  doctrine  which  he  fancied  he  had  heard.  If  the  former  alter- 
native be  the  true  one,  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  argument ;  if  the 
latter,  he  has  furnished  a  proof  that  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  a  doctor  of  divinity,  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
so  well  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  religious  freedom,  as  to  be  incapable 
of  ridiculously  misunderstanding  a  plain  statement  of  its  tritest  and 
most  elementary  principles. 

So  absurdly  complete,  indeed,  was  the  mistake  of  the  reverend 
gentleman,  that,  instead  of  having  proclaimed  the  "  monstrous  doc- 
trine" ascribed  to  me,  /  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  loudly  complaining  of 
him  and  his  friends  for  acting  in  a  manner  which,  as  far  as  principle 
is  concerned,  thoroughly  assimilates  tiiex  to  those  very  Thugs  ivhom  I  am 
represented  as  virtually  taking  under  my  patronage  /;j;  The  fact  is,  that,  in 
accusing  me,  he  unwittingly  pronounced  his  own  condemnation  ;  for, 

*  Report  of  Dr  Lorimer's  speech,  in  the  North  British  Mail  of  13th  March 
1850,  p.  1,  col.  5. 

t  That  the  words  ahove  quoted  are  exactly  those  which  were  spoken,  I  am 
able  to  certify  with  confidence ;  for,  knowing  well  the  necessity  of  extreme 
jirecision  and  clearness  of  language  in  such  discussions,  and  having  neither 
talent  nor  practice  as  a  public  speaker,  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  commit 
the  argument  to  pajjer,  and,  as  all  who  were  present  might  see,  made  faithful 
use  of  the  manuscript  while  speaking. 

J  "Many  and  many  a  time,"  says  Richard  Baxter,  "my  own  and  others' 
sermons  have  been  censured,  and  openly  defamed,  for  that  which  never  was 
in  them,  upon  the  ignorance  or  heedlessness  of  a  censorious  hearer  ;  tjea,  for  that 
which  they  dircurtlij  sjwke  against  ,•  because  they  were  not  understood.  Especially 
he  that  hath  a  close  style,  free  from  tautology,  where  every  word  must  be 
marked  by  him  that  will  not  misunderstand,  shall  frequently  be  misreported." 
— Baxter's  Works,  by  Orme,  vol.  ii.,  p.  561. 
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just  as  the  Thugs,  on  their  side,  regard  it  as  a  meritorious  act  of  reli- 
gion to  murder  and  rob  travellers,  so  do  the  reverend  doctor  and  his 
Sabbatarian  friends,  on  their  side,  think  it  a  religious  duty  to  roh  the 
public  of  the  means  of  travelling  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  on 
Sundays — to  which  means  of  travelling  the  persons  robbed  have  as  perfect 
a  right  as  the  victims  of  the  Thugs  have  to  their  lives  and  property  ! 

That  Dr  Lorimer,  not  less  than  the  Thugs — or  than  Samuel 
when  he  hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Loi'd  in  Gilgal — or  the 
followers  of  Joshua  when  they  slaughtered  the  Canaauites — or  Calvin 
when  he  burned  Servetus  in  Gleneva  for  heresy — or  the  excellent 
Judge  Hale  when  he  condemned  old  women  to  death  for  witchcraft — 
is  "  honest  and  equally  entitled  to  hold  his  opinions  with  any  other," 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  call  in  question.  But  when  from  o^iinion  he 
proceeds  to  action — when,  instead  of  merely  expostulating  with  those 
whom  he  regards  as  sinners,  he  becomes  a  railway-shareholder  and 
joins  a  band  of  robbers  under  the  idea  that  it  is  his  religious  duty  to 
do  that  which  is  as  truly  a  violation  of  my  rights  as  the  taking  of 
my  purse  would  be — I  am  just  as  little  inclined  to  tolerate  his  re- 
ligious doings  as  I  should  be  to  submit  with  meekness  to  the  predatory 
religious  rites  of  the  Thugs,  or  to  wink  at  any  of  the  other  "  vices  and 
atrocities"  which  my  doctrine  is  said  to  "cover  and  protect."* 

Dr  Lorimer  appears  to  have  studied  to  little  purpose,  if  at  all,  the 
literature  of  religious  liberty,  else  he  v/ould  have  been  more  deeply 
impressed  with  the  fact,  that  during  the  long  and  earnest  contro- 
versy by  which  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  religious  matters 
was  at  length  established  on  an  immovable  basis,  the  accusation 
which  he  so  solemnly  brings  against  me  was  completely  met  by  the 
champions  of  freedom  in  the  17th  century  ;  and  that  any  revival  of  it 
now  is  looked  upon  with  surprise  and  contempt  by  well-informed  and 
thinking  men.  Its  revival,  in  fact,  has  of  late  been  so  seldom  ven- 
tured upon,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  among  Protestant 
writers  during  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  which  have  followed  the 

*  "  On  no  occasion,"  says  that  very  able  and  consistent  champion  of  religious 
liberty,  Bishop  Watson,  "  ought  we  to  act  in  ojiposition  to  our  conscience,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  in  obeying  the  dictates  of  conscience  we  always  act 
rightly  ;  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  erroneous  conscience,  and  we  may  not 
be  able  to  detect  the  error.  I  knew  a  gentleman  who  had  been  brought  up  at 
Eton  and  at  Cambridge,  who  from  being  a  Protestant  became  a  Roman  Oatholic. 
This  gentleman  examined  the  foundation  of  both  religions,  and  finally  settled 
on  that  of  the  Church  of  Home.  He  acted  projierly  in  following  the  impulse  of 
his  judgment.  I  think  he  formed  an  erroneous  judgment,  but  that  is  only  my 
oj)inion,  in  ojjposition  to  his  opinion ;  and  even  admitting  my  opinion  to  be 
right,  it  would  be  uncharitable  in  me  to  condemn  him  ;  for  God  only  knows 
whether,  with  his  talents  and  constitutional  turn  of  mind,  he  could  have 
escaped  the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen.  With  a  similar  degree  of  moderation, 
therefore,  I  think  of  the  different  sects  of  Christians.  Every  sect  believes  itself 
to  be  right;  but  it  does  not  become  any  of  them  to  say,  '  I  am  more  righteous 
than  my  neighbour,'  or  to  think  that  the  gates  of  Heaven  are  shut  against  all 
others." — Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  written 
by  Himself,  vol.  ii.,  p.  230.     Lond.  1818. 

The  same  truly  Christian  spirit  pervades  the  whole  of  that  instructive  work  ; 
see  particularly  vol.  i.,  pp.  107,  118,  and  vol.  ii.,  pp.  16,  17,  56,  227,  287  ; 
also  his  Miscellaneous  Tracts  on  Religious,  Political,  and  Agricultural  Stihjects, 
Jjond.  1815  ;  and  pp.  39  and  47  of  the  Catalogue  of  Books  in  Divinity  appended 
to  vol.  vi.of  his  Colleclioi}  of  lliaological  Tracts,  2d  ed.,  Tjond.  1791. 
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death  of  Locke,  a  single  instance  of  so  rash  an  enterprise,  besides  that 
of  Dr  Loriuier  himself. 

While  religious  liberty  was  still  a  question  even  among  Protestants 
no  argument  was  more  frequently  employed  by  the  advocates  of  des- 
potism than  this  very  one, — That  the  right  of  private  judgment 
would,  if  conceded  to  all,  sanction  every  species  of  crime,  sedition,  and 
immorality,  which  knaves  or  enthusiasts  might  pretend  or  imagine 
to  fall  within  the  sphere  of  their  religious  duties.  How  strenuously 
and  effectively  the  inference  was  repudiated,  may  be  learned  from 
the  controversies  of  the  day;*  and  in  particular  from  the  following 
passage  in  Locke's  conclusive  Letter  concerning  Toleration,  a  work  in 
which  the  whole  subject  of  men's  religious  rights  is  handled  with  con- 
summate ability. 

"  As  the  magistrate,"  says  he,  "  has  no  power  to  impose  by  his  laws, 
the  use  of  any  rites  and  ceremonies  in  any  church,  so  neither  has  he 
any  power  to  forbid  the  use  of  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as  are  already 
received,  approved,  and  practised  by  any  church  :  because  if  he  did 
so,  he  would  destroy  the  church  itself;  the  end  of  whose  institution 
is  only  to  worship  God  with  freedom,  after  its  own  manner. 

"  You  will  say,  by  this  rule,  if  some  congregations  should  have  a 
mind  to  sacrifice  infants,  or,  as  the  primitive  Christians  were  falsely 
accused,  lustfully  pollute  themselves  in  promiscuous  uncleanness,  or 
practice  any  other  such  heinous  enormities,  is  the  magistrate  obliged 
to  tolerate  them,  because  they  are  committed  in  a  religious  assembly  ? 
I  answer.  No.  These  things  are  not  lawful  in  tlie  ordinary  course  of 
life,  nor  in  any  private  house  ;  and  therefore  neither  are  they  so  in 
the  worship  of  Grod,  or  in  any  religious  meeting.  But  indeed  if  any 
people  congregated  upon  account  of  religion,  should  be  desirous  to  sacri- 
fice a  calf,  I  deny  that  that  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  a  law.  Melibceus, 
whose  calf  it  is,  may  lawfully  kill  his  calf  at  home,  and  burn  any  part 
of  it  that  he  thinks  fit.  For  no  injury  is  thereby  done  to  any  one,  no 
prejudice  to  another  man's  goods.  And  for  the  same  reason  he  may 
kill  his  calf  also  in  a  religious  meeting.  Whether  the  doing  so  be 
well-pleasing  to  God  or  no,  it  is  their  part  to  consider  that  do  it.    The 

*  See,  for  instance,  Apollonii  Jus  Majestatis  circa  Sacra,  torn,  i.,  pp.  26,  56,  58, 
quoted  in  Dr  M'Crie's  Sliscellaneous  Writings,  p.  478 ;  Letter  from  Faustus 
Socinus  to  Martinus  Yadovitz,  14tli  June  1598,  in  Toulmin's  Memoirs  of  So- 
cinus,  pp.  103,  105,  111 ;  Dr  John  Owen's  Works,  xv.,  7-4,  201,  239,  241,  242; 
Taylor's  Liberty  of  Propliesying,  Epistle  Dedicatory,  and  Sect,  xiii.,  §  2;  Sect, 
xvi.,  §  3  ;  Sect,  xix.,  j^assim  (Heber's  edition  of  his  Works,  vii.,  403,  411 ;  viii. 
118,  142,  212)  ;  Bishop  Barlow's  Case  of  a  Toleration  in  Matters  of  Religion,  pp. 
21,  31 ;  Barclay's  Apology  for  the  Quakers,  Prop.  14  ;  and  Locke's  Letter  con- 
cerning Toleration,  ed.  1765,  p.  51.  Among  later  writers,  see  Dr  Benjamin  Ib- 
bot's  Sermons  on  the  Right  and  Duty  of  Private  Judgment,  in  the  Boyle  Lectures, 
ii.,  806 ;  Dr  Balguy's  Third  Charge  (on  Religious  Liberty)  delivered  to  the 
Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Winchester,  in  his  Nine  Discourses,  &c.,  p.  208, 
2d  edit.,  1817  ;  Dr  Furncaux's  Letters  to  Blackstone  concerning  his  Exposition 
of  the  Act  of  Toleration,  &c.,  pp.  158, 160  (London,  1770);  Dr  Parr's  Works,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  710,  715;  Bishop  Heber's  Life  of  Taylor,  pp.  216,  217,  318;  Sis- 
mondi's  Review  of  the  Progress  of  Religious  Opinions  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  p.  32  (Lond,  1826) ;  Samuel  Bailey's  Essay  on  th'j  Formation  and 
Publication  of  Opinions,  2d  ed.,  p.  316  (Lond.  1826) ;  and  an  admirable  article 
on  the  Right  of  Privat  j  Judgment  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Ixxvi.,  p.  412. 
The  last  is  from  the  pen  of  Mv  Henry  Rogers,  and  is  reprinted  among  his 
Essays  selected  from  that  periodical,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1. 
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part  of  the  magistrate  is  only  to  take  care  that  the  commonwealth 
receive  no  prejudice,  and  that  there  be  no  injury  done  to  any  man, 
either  in  life  or  estate.  And  thus  what  may  be  spent  on  a  feast,  may 
be  spent  on  a  sacrifice.  But  if  peradventure  such  were  the  state  of 
things,  that  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  required  all  slaughter 
of  beasts  should  be  forborne  for  some  while,  in  order  to  the  encreasing 
of  the  stock  of  cattle,  that  had  been  destroyed  by  some  extraordinary 
murrain  ;  who  sees  not  that  the  magistrate,  in  such  a  case,  may  for- 
bid all  his  subjects  to  kill  any  calfs  for  any  use  Avhatsoever  ?  Only  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  in  this  case  the  law  is  not  made  about  a  religious, 
but  a  political  matter  :  nor  is  the  sacrifice,  but  the  slaughter  of  calves, 
thereby  prohibited. 

"  By  this  we  see  what  difference  there  is  between  the  church  and 
the  commonwealth.  "Whatsoever  is  lawful  in  the  commonwealth, 
cannot  be  prohibited  by  the  magistrate  in  the  church.  Whatsoever 
is  permitted  unto  any  of  his  subjects  for  their  ordinary  use,  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  be  forbidden  by  him  to  any  sect  of  people  for  their 
religious  uses.  If  any  man  may  lawfully  take  bread  or  wine,  either 
sitting  or  kneeling  in  his  own  house,  the  law  ought  not  to  abridge 
him  of  the  same  liberty  in  his  religious  worship  ;  though  in  the  church 
the  use  of  bread  and  wine  be  very  different,  and  be  there  applied  to 
the  mysteries  of  faith,  and  rites  of  divine  worship.  But  those  things 
that  are  prejudicial  to  the  common  weal  of  a  people  in  their  ordinary 
use,  and  are  therefore  forbidden  by  laws,  those  things  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  churches  in  their  sacred  rites.  Only  the  magistrate 
ought  always  to  be  very  careful  that  he  do  not  misuse  his  authority, 
to  the  oppression  of  any  church,  under  pretence  of  public  good." 

The  magistrate,  then,  ignoring  men's  motives  altogether,  attends 
merely  to  their  actions.  When  these  infringe  the  rights  of  any 
whom  he  is  bound  to  protect,  he  steps  in  and  punishes  the  aggressor ; 
and  when  the  injurious  act  happens  to  be  part  of  a  religious  ceremony, 
the  punishment  is  for  the  civil  injury  or  crime,  and  not  for  the  theological 
error.  Of  this  he  has  no  right  to  take  the  slightest  cognizance  ;  it  is 
entirely  beyond  his  jurisdiction. 

Now,  what  is  true  in  such  cases  of  the  magistrate  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  community,  is  true  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
community ;  and  what  is  true  of  sacred  rites  in  churches,  is  true  of 
sacred  duties  in  railway  meetings.  As  the  Sabbatarians  may,  without 
hindrance  from  any  human  law,  kill,  by  way  of  sacrifice,  any  calf  be- 
longing not  to  "  Melibceus"  but  to  themselves,  so  may  they  lawfully 
(whether  wisely  or  unwisely  is  not  here  the  question)  put  a  stop  to  the 
running  of  all  coaches,  cabs,  and  other  vehicles,  belonging  to  themselves, 
and  all  raihoay  trains  under  their  control  [whether  plying  on  Sunday  or 
Saturday),  by  which  other  men  have  kg  right  to  be  carried.  In  the 
foregoing  Plea,  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  public  are  entitled  to  be 
carried  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Grlasgow  Railway  on  Sundays ;  and 
what  I  affirm  is,  that  neither  the  magistrate,  nor  Dr  Lorimer  and 
his  associates,  nor  the  Directoi's,  are  at  liberty  to  deprive  us  of  the 
enjoyment  of  that  right,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  doing  what  is 
{i.  e.  what  they  think)  acceptable  to  Clod.  If  the  reverend  gentle- 
man deny  the  right,  let  him  demonstrate  the  inconclusiveness  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  maintained. 
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Note  C,  page  3. 
God's  Truth  and  Man^s  Truth. 

"  Logical  truth,"  says  Dr  Campbell,  "  consisteth  in  the  conformity 
of  our  conceptions  to  their  archetypes  in  the  nature  of  things."* 
This  is  absolute  truth,  or  God's  truth ;  and  its  expression  in  words  is 
verbal  truth:  "  Those  propositions,"  says  Wollaston,  "  are  true,  which 
express  things  as  they  are  :  or,  truth  is  the  conformity  of  those  words 
or  signs  by  which  things  are  expressed,  to  the  things  themselves."f 

The  other  kind  of  truth,  which  in  the  text  is  distinguished  from 
absolute  and  eternal  truth,  and  to  which  the  appellation  of  man's 
truth  may  be  fitly  applied,  is  that  described  by  Dr  Beattie  where  he 
says — "  I  account  that  to  be  truth  which  the  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture determines  us  to  believe,  and  that  to  \i%  falsehood  which  the  consti- 
tution of  our  nature  determines  us  to  disbelieve.  .  .  .  Wq  often  believe 
what  we  afterwards  find  to  be  false :  but  while  belief  continues,  we  think 
it  true  :  when  we  discover  its  falsity,  we  believe  it  no  longer.  ,  .  . 
Truths  are  of  different  kinds  ;  some  are  certain,  others  only  probable  ; 
and  we  ought  not  to  call  that  act  of  the  mind  which  attends  the  per- 
ception of  certainty,  and  that  which  attends  the  perception  of  proba- 
bility by  one  and  the  same  name.  Some  have  called  the  former 
conviction,  and  the  latter  assent.  All  convictions  are  equally  strong ; 
but  assent  admits  of  innumerable  degrees,  from  moral  certainty,  which 
is  the  highest  degree,  downward,  through  the  several  stages  of  opinion, 

to  that  suspense  of  judgment  which  is  called  douU."'\, "Of 

the  eternal  relations  and  fitnesses  of  things,"  says  the  same  writer, 
"  we  know  nothing ;  all  that  we  know  of  truth  and  falsehood  is, 
that  our  constitution  determines  us  in  some  cases  to  believe,  in 
others  to  disbelieve  ;  and  that  to  us  is  truth  which  we  feel  that 
we  must  believe ;  and  that  to  us  is  falsehood  which  we  feel  that 
we  must  disbelievo."§  "  We  are  here,"  says  he,  "  treating  of  the 
nature  and  immutability  of  truth,  as  perceived  by  human  faculties. 
Whatever  intuitive  proposition,  man,  by  the  law  of  his  nature,  must 
believe  as  certain,  or  as  probable,  is,  in  regard  to  him,  certain  or  pro- 
bable truth ;  and  must  constitute  a  part  of  human  knowledge,  and 
remain  unalterably  the  same,  as  long  as  the  human  constitution  re- 
mains unaltered."  jl  "  While  man  continues  in  his  present  state,  our 
own  intellectual  feelings  are,  and  must  be,  the  standard  of  truth  to 
us.  All  evidence  productive  of  belief,  is  resolvable  into  the  evidence 
of  consciousness ;  and  comes  at  last  to  this  point, — I  believe  because 
I  believe,  or  because  the  law  of  my  nature  determines  me  to  believe. 
This  belief  may  be  called  implicit ;  but  it  is  the  only  rational  belief 
of  which  we  are  capable :  and  to  say  that  our  minds  ought  not  to 

*  Philos.  of  Rhetoric,  B.  I.,  ch.  5,  at  the  beginning, 
t  The  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated,  Sect.  I.,  par.  4. 

J  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth,  Part  I.,  ch.  1,  pp.  18, 19. 
Lond.  1810. 

§  lb.,  Part  II.,  ch.  1,  §  2,  p.  134. 
II   lb.,  Part  II.,  ch.  1,  §  3,  p.  148. 
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submit  to  it,  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  our  bodies  ought  not  to  be 
nourished  with  food.  Revelation  itself  must  be  attended  with  evi- 
dence to  satisfy  consciousness,  or  common  sense  ;  otherwise  it  can  never 
be  rationally  believed.  By  the  evidence  of  the  gospel,  the  rational 
Christian  is  persuaded  that  it  comes  from  Grod.  He  acquiesces  in  it 
as  truth,  not  because  it  is  recommended  by  others,  but  because  it  satis- 
iies  his  own  understanding."* 

It  thus  appears  that  a  doctrine  which,  when  uttered  by  me,  is 
"  monstrous"  and  dangerous,  has  for  three  quarters  of  a  century  stood 
harmless  and  admired  in  the  pi'incipal  work  written  in  opposition  to 
the  sceptical  philosophy  of  Hume  !  "  Our  own  intellectual  feelings," 
says  Dr  Beattie,  "  are,  and  must  be,  the  standard  of  truth  to  us." 
"  The  opinions  a  man  adopts,"  say  I,  "  are  the  truth  to  him."  These 
two  propositions  are  identical ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  mine  asserts  (as 
Dr  Lorimer  says  it  does)  that  "  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  of 
truth,"  then  is  Dr  Beattie's  chargeable  with  the  same  enormity. 

But  every  discriminating  reader  will  see  that  both  Dr  Beattie  and 
I  assert  merely  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Protestantism,  that  each 
man's  own  judgment  is  to  himself,  though  to  nobody  else,  the  standard 
of  truth.  Whoever  denies  this,  and  affirms  that  there  is  another  stand- 
ard, is  bound  to  tell  what  the  true  standard  is,  and  to  prove  that  it 
really  possesses  the  character  which  is  claimed  for  it. 

Many  will  say  that  the  revealed  declarations  of  Grod  are  the  stand- 
ard of  religious  truth.  Admitting  this  to  be  the  fact,  a  standard 
must  still  be  found  to  determine,  Is^,  where  the  revealed  declarations 
of  Clod  are  to  be  found  ;  and,  2dly,  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
records  containing  them.  Now,  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  in  the  act  of  private  judgment  that  these  ques- 
tions can  be  answered ;   so  that  private  judgment  is  in  fact  the  su- 

*  Essay  on  the  Mature  and  Immutability  of  Trutli,  Part  III.,  ch.  1,  p.  264. 
In  the  following  lines  of  Butler,  the  word  truth  is  used  in  the  sense  of  man's 
truth  ;  in  other  words,  belief,  persuasion,  or  opinion  : — 

"  Th'  Egyptians  worshipp'd  dogs,  and  for 
Their  faith  made  internecine  war ; 
Others  ador'd  a  rat,  and  some 
For  that  church  suifer'd  martyrdom ; 
The  Indians  fought  for  the  truth 
Of  th'  elephant  and  monkey's  tooth  : 
And  many,  to  defend  that  faith, 
Fought  it  out  mordicus  to  death." 

Hudihras,  Part  I.,  Canto  I.,  v.  773-780. 

"  Our  opinions,"  says  Dr  Ibbot,  "  do  not  alter  the  nature  of  things,  and  make 
them  true  or  false  as  we  believe  or  disbelieve  them.  Things  are  true  or  false 
in  themselves  antecedently  to,  and  exclusively  of,  our  opinions  about  tliem.  So 
that  though  every  man's  religion  be  true  to  himself,  yet  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  it  is  true  in  itself  because  he  believes  it  to  be  so.  He  may  have 
made  a  wrong  choice,  and  embraced  his  religion  before  he  had  duly  weighed 
the  proofs  of  it." — Boijle  Lectures,  ii.,  818  ;  Sermon  entitled,  "  The  Objections 
against  Private  Judgment  answered." 

Besides  "  God's  truth"  and  "  man's  truth,"  above  explained,  there  is  "  moral 
truth,"  which  is  the  verbal  expression  of  the  latter,  and  is  defined  by  Locke  to 
be  "  speaking  of  things  according  to  the  persuasion  of  our  own  minds,  though 
the  proposition  we  speak  agree  not  to  the  reality  of  things." — Essay,  B.  IV., 
ch.  v.,  §  11. 
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preme  arbiter  here  as  in  every  thing  else.*    In  regard  to  the  question, 
What  are  the  revealed  declarations  of  God  ?  there  is  a  pretty  general 

*  "  For  what,"  says  the  most  eminent  of  Scottish  theologians,  "  is  every  man's 
immediate  standard  of  ortliodoxy  but  his  own  oi)inions  ?  .  .  .  Should  ye  object, 
that  the  standard  is  not  any  thing  so  fleeting  as  opinion  ;  it  is  the  word  of  God, 
and  right  reason  :  this,  if  ye  attend  to  it,  will  bring  you  back  to  the  very  same 
point  whicli  ye  seek  to  avoid.  The  dictates  both  of  scripture  and  of  reason, 
we  see  but  too  plainly,  are  differently  interpreted  by  different  persons,  of  whose 
sincerity  we  have  no  ground  to  doubt.  Now  to  every  individual,  tliat  only, 
amongst  all  the  varieties  of  sentiments,  can  be  his  rule,  which  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment,  that  is,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  import  of  either.  Nor  is  there  a  pos- 
sibility of  avoiding  this  recurrence  at  last.  But  .  .  .  such  is  the  presump- 
tion of  vain  man  (of  which  bad  quality  the  weakest  judgments  have  commonly 
the  greatest  sliare),  that  it  is  with  dilficulty  any  one  person  can  be  brought  to 
think  that  any  other  person  has,  or  can  have,  as  strong  conviction  of  a  different 
set  of  opinions  as  he  has  of  his." — {Dr  CainphelVs  Lectures  onEccl.  Hist.,  Lect.  25.) 

This  subject  is  excellently  illustrated  by  Mr  Blanco  White,  in  his  Observa- 
tions on  lleresy  and  Orthodoxy.  "  What,"  says  he,  "  do  divines  understand  by 
Christian  truth  ?  The  answer  at  first  appears  obvious.  'Christian  truth  (it 
will  be  said)  is  what  Christ  and  his  apostles  knew  and  taught  concerning  sal- 
vation under  the  Gospel.'  Thus  far  we  find  no  difficulty  :  but  (let  me  ask 
again)  where  does  this  exist  as  an  object  external  to  our  minds  ?  The  answer 
appears  no  less  obvious  than  the  former  :  '  In  the  Bible.' — Still  I  must  ask,  Is 
the  MATERIAL  Bible  the  Christian  truth  about  which  Christians  dispute  ? 
'  No  (it  will  be  readily  said) :  not  the  M.ITERIAL  Bible,  but  the  sense  of  the 
Bible.' — Now  (I  beg  to  know)  is  the  sense  of  the  Bible  an  object  external  to 
our  minds  ?  Does  any  sense  of  the  Bible,  accessible  to  man,  exist  anywhere  but 
in  the  mind  of  each  man  who  receives  it  from  the  words  he  reads  ?  The  Divine 
Mind  certainly  knows  in  what  sense  those  words  were  used ;  but  as  we  cannot 
compare  our  mental  impressions  with  that  model  and  original  of  all  truth,  it  is 
clear  that  by  the  sense  of  the  Bible  we  must  mean  our  own  sense  of  its  meaning. 
When,  therefore,  any  man  declares  his  intention  to  defend  Christian  truth,  he 
only  expresses  his  determination  to  defend  his  own  notions,  as  produced  by  the 
words  of  the  Bible.     No  other  Christian  truth  exists  for  us  in  our  present  state. 

"  I  feel  confident  that  what  I  have  now  stated  is  a  fart,  vvliich  every  reflect- 
ing person  may  ascertain  beyond  doubt,  by  looking  into  his  own  mind :  yet  I 
know  that  few  will  attempt  the  mental  examination  necessary  for  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  fact.  A  storm  of  feeling  will  rise  at  the  view  of  the  preced- 
ing argument ;  and  impassioned  questions,  whether  Christianity  is  a  dream — 
whether  Christ  could  leave  us  in  sucli  a  state  of  uncertainty — whether  there  is 
no  difference  between  truth  and  error,  witli  many  others  more  directly  pointed 
at  myself,  will  bring  the  inquiry  to  the  end  of  all  theological  questions — abuse, 
hatred,  and  (were  it  not  for  the  protection,  alas !  of  the  great  and  jpowerful 
multitude  who,  '  caring  not  for  these  things,'  take,  nevertheless,  more  interest 
in  the  public  peace  than  Gallio)  severe  bodily  suffering,  and  perhaps  death. 

"  The  mental /rtc{  which  I  have  stated  is,  nevertheless,  as  unchangeable  as 
the  intellectual  laws  to  which  God  has  subjected  mankind ;  as  fixed  as  the 
means  employed  by  God  himself  to  address  his  revelation  to  us.  The  Christian 
truth,  which  man  can  make  an  object  of  defence,  is  an  impression  which  exists 
in  his  own  mind  :  it  is  his  own  Christian  truth  which  he  wilfully  identifies  with 
the  Christian  truth  which  is  known  to  the  Divine  Mind.  That  each  individual 
is  bound  to  hold  that  Christian  truth  which  he  conscientiously  believes  to  have 
found  ;  tliat  it  is  the  great  moral  duty  of  every  man  to  prepare  himself  con- 
scientiously for  the  undisturbed  reception  of  the  impression  vmich  he  is  to  re- 
vere and  to  follow  as  Christian  truth,  I  cannot  doubt  at  all.  I  acknowledge, 
also,  the  duty  of  every  man  to  assist  others  (without  intrusion),  as  much  as  it 
may  be  in  liis  power,  in  receiving  a  mental  impression  similar  to  that  which 
he  venerates  as  Christian  trutli.  But  it  is  at  this  point  that  a  fierce  contest 
arises ;  and  the  reason  is  this  :  certain  men  wish  to  force  all  others  to  reverence 
(at  least  externally),  not  the  mental  impression,  the  sense,  which  each  receives 
from   the   Bible — not  the   conviction  at  which  each  has  arrived — but  the  im- 
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agreement  among  Protestants,  that  the  collection  of  ancient  hooks 
forming  the  Bihle,  is  the  only  authentic  recoixl  of  Grod's  supernatural 
revelations  to  man  ;  hut  when  the  true  meaniiu/  of  it  comes  under  con- 
sideration, men's  private  standards  of  truth,  when  fi'eely  applied,  are 
found  hy  experience  to  furnish,  in  many  cases,  the  most  opposite  in- 
dications. One  man's  judgment  decides  that  the  doctrines  of  Calvin 
are  revealed  in  the  Bihle  ;  another,  those  of  the  Pope  ;  a  third,  those 
of  Arminius ;  a  fourth,  those  of  Socinus ;  a  fifth,  those  of  George 
Fox  ;  and  a  sixth,  those  of  Swedenhorg.  In  regard  to  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  Sahhath,  one  man  agrees  with  Sir  Andrew  Agnew, 
another  with  Archhishop  Whately.  And  each  unavoidahly  regards 
his  own  opinions  as  the  truth,  and  those  of  the  other  investigators, 
so  far  as  ditferent  from  his  own,  as  error.  In  like  manner,  the  "  reli- 
gious truth"  of  savages  is  very  different  from  that  of  civilized  men, 
and  the  "truth"  of  a  ''  consecrated  cohhler"  from  that  of  an  ahle 
and  accomplished  scholar.  So  also,  the  "  religious  truth"  of  thought- 
ful inquirers  is  usually  diiferent,  in  many  respects,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
from  wliat  it  was  at  twenty. 

Baxter,  a  man  who,  during  a  long  and  active  life,  hoth  thought  and 
puhlished  with  more  rapidity  and  earnestness  than  any  other  theolo- 
gian of  his  own  or  perhaps  any  age,  makes  repeated  mention  of  his 
experience  in  regard  to  alterations  of  his  views.  "  If,"  says  he,  "you 
must  never  change  your  first  opinions  or  apprehensions,  how  will 
you  grow  in  understanding  ?  Will  you  he  no  wiser  at  age  than  you 
were  at  childhood  ?  .  .  .  Our  first  unripe  apprehensions  of-  things  will 
certainly  he  greatly  changed,  if  we  are  studious,  and  of  improved  un- 
derstandings. . .  .  For  my  own  part,  my  judgment  is  altered  from  many 
of  my  youthful,  confident  apprehensions  :  and  where  it  holdeth  the 
same  conclusion,  it  rejecteth  ahuudauce  of  the  arguments,  as  vain, 
which  once  it  rested  in.  And  where  I  keep  to  the  same  conclusions 
and  arguments,  my  apprehension  of  them  is  not  the  same,  hut  I  see 
more  satisfying  light  in  many  things  Avhich  I  took  hut  upon  trust 
before."*    Again  :  "  The  gieat  mutahility  of  our  apprehensions  doth 

pression  and  conviction  of  some  theological  sect  or  church.  The  Christian 
truth  of  some  privileged  leaders  (it  is  contended  by  every  churcli  respectively) 
should  be  recognised  as  Christian  truth  by  all  the  world  :  in  more  accurate,  be- 
cause more  scientific  language,  Christian  parties,  of  the  most  ditferent  characters, 
have  for  eighteen  centuries  agreed  only  in  this — that  the  subjective  Christian 
truth  of  certain  men  should,  by  compulsion,  be  made  the  objective  Christian 
truth  to  all  the  world  :  i.  e.  that  the  seiise  wliich  the  Scriptures  did  at  some  time 
or  other  convey,  or  still  convey,  to  such  and  such  men,  should  be  acknowledged 
as  identical  with  that  sense  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible ; 
the  true  sense  which  is  known  to  the  Divine  Mind. 

''  Opposition  to  these  various  standards  of  Christian  truth,  with  those  who 
resjjectively  adopt  them,  is  Heresy."'— Pp.  5-7. 

See  also  p.  58  of  the  same  work  ;  J.  Martineau's  "  Rationale  of  Religious  En- 
quiry ;  or  the  Question  stated  of  Reason,  the  Bible,  and  the  Church,""  Lecture 
iv.,  p.  56  of  the  3d  Edition  ;  Archbishop  Whately"s  "  Essays  on  Some  of  the 
Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  which  may  arise  from  the  Teaeliing  or  the  Conduct 
of  its  Professors,"  2d  Edition,  pp.  184,  250  ;  the  Rev.  Baden  Powells  "  Tradi- 
tion Unveiled  :  or,  an  Exposition  of  the  Pretensions  and  Tendency- of  Authori- 
tative Teaching  in  the  Church,"  p.  76  ;  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  238  ; 
and  Selden's  Table  Talk,  article  on  "  Declaring  the  Will  of  God,"  in  his  Works, 
vol.  iii.,  Part  ii.,  p.  2060.    The  passage  in  Selden  will  be  quoted  afterwards. 

*  Christian  Ethics,  Part  I.,  ch.  ii. ;  Works,  vol.  ii..  p.  129. 
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shew  that  they  are  not  many  things  [in  theology,  Arc]  that  we  are  cer- 
tain of.  Do  we  not  feel  in  onrselves  how  new  thoughts  and  new  reasons 
are  ready  to  breed  new  conjectures  in  us,  and  that  looketh  doubtful 
to  us,  upon  further  thoughts,  of  which  long  before  we  had  no  doubt  ? 
Besides  the  multitudes  that  change  their  very  religion,  every  studious 
person  so  oft  changeth  his  conceptions,  as  may  testify  the  shallowness 
of  our  minds."*  In  his  autobiography,  published  in  the  Reliquice 
Baxteriana',  he  has  recorded,  in  simple  and  beautiful  terms,  his  last 
thoughts  on  this  subject.  The  passage  has  often  been  reprinted,  and 
is  characterised  by  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer  as  "  the  most  impressive 
record  in  our  own  language,  if  not  in  any  tongue,  of  the  gradual  ripen- 
ing of  a  powerful  mind  under  the  culture  of  incessant  study,  wide 
experience,  and  anxious  self-observation ."|  Coleridge,  also,  pro- 
nounces this  autobiography  of  Baxter  to  be  "  an  inestimable  book. "J 
If  there  be  one  point  in  theology  which,  more  than  any  other,  is 
in  this  country  thought  by  most  people  to  be  clearly  revealed  in  the 
Bible,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Many  are  unable  to  conceive 
it  possible,  that  an  intelligent  and  candid  reader  of  the  Scriptures 
should  fail  to  discover  it  plainly  taught  there ;  and  some  are  even 
ignorant  of  the  existence,  in  past  or  present  times,  of  Christians  who 
deny  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.§  Yet  there  have 
been  scholars, — and  these  not  a  few, — who,  although  brought  up  in 
the  belief  of  this  doctrine,  and  sometimes  biassed  by  weighty  induce- 
ments to  give  its  evidence  the  most  favourable  consideration,  have 
been  led,  after  mature  study  of  the  Bible  and  those  branches  of  learn- 

*  Of  Falsely-Pretended  Knowledge,  Part  I.,  ch.  xvi. ;  Works,  vol.  xv.,  p.  130. 

t  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Ixx.,  p.  218.  See  HcUquiw  Baxteriance,  Part  I., 
pp.  124-135,  Lond.  1696.  The  passages  referred  to  are  given  by  Air  Orme  in 
his  Life  of  Baxter,  pp.  775-785  ;  and  by  Dr  Wordsworth,  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
Biography,  vol.  v.,  p.  559.  Some  extracts  may  be  seen  in  Chambers's  Cyclo- 
paedia of  English  liiterature,  vol.  i.,  pp.  454-7.  See  also  Dr  Samuel  Johnson's 
observations  on  this  subject  in  the  Kambler,  'So.  196. 

Swift,  in  his  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects,  exclaims  :  "  If  a  man  would  regis- 
ter all  his  opinions  upon  love,  politics,  religion,  learning,  &c.,  beginning  from 
his  youth,  and  so  go  on  to  old  age,  what  a  bundle  of  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions would  appear  at  last!" 

And  Niebuhr,  writing  to  a  friend  in  1814,  observes  :  "  It  is  not  the  Pope,  but 
the  imposition  of  a  creed,  which  the  true  lover  of  freedom  fears  ;  for  no  one 
individual  can  undertake  to  hold  the  same  creed  unchanged  throughout  his  life, 
and  no  two  can  believe  exactly  alike,  unless  they  choke  themselves  with  words." 
— {Life  and  Letters  of  Barthold  George  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.,  p.  414.     London,  1852.) 

X  Coleridge's  Table  Talk,  vol.  i.,  p.  83.  "  Baxter,''  says  Doddridge  in  one  of 
his  letters,  "  is  my  particular  favourite;  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  you  how 
much  1  am  charmed  with  the  devotion,  good  sense,  and  pathos,  which  are  every- 
where to  be  found  in  that  writer.  I  cannot,  indeed,  forbear  looking  upon  him 
as  one  of  the  greatest  orators  that  our  nation  ever  produced,  both  with  regard 
to  copiousness,  acuteness,  and  energy  ;  and  if  he  has  described  the  temper  of 
his  own  heart,  he  appears  to  have  been  so  far  superior  to  the  generality  of  those 
whom  we  must  charitably  hope  to  be  good  men,  that  one  would  imagine  God 
raised  him  up  to  disgrace  and  condemn  his  brethren,  by  shewing  what  a  Chris- 
tian is ;  and  how  few  in  the  world  deserve  the  character  !" — {Correspondence 
and  Diary  of  Philip  Doddridge,  D.D..  vol.  i.,  p.  460.     London,  1829.) 

§  On  an  occasion  of  the  delivery,  in  a  church  in  Edinburgh,  of  a  sermon  in 
proof  of  the  Trinitv,  a  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  of  such  education  as  was 
usual  in  her  rank,  and  who  is  now  the  wife  of  a  Scottish  clergyman,  expressed  her 
surprise  that  so  much  pains  should  be  taken  to  convince  people  of  what  everybody 
believed  already  I 
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ing  which  elucidate  its  meaning,  to  renounce  as  human  error  what 
they  had  long  cherished  and  venerated  as  the  truth  of  Grod.  It  will 
surprise  some  readers  to  1)6  told  that  Milton  was  one  of  these  ;  hut 
there  is  irrefragable  proof  of  the  fact.  That  this  great  man  originally 
helieved  in  the  Trinity,  appears  from  an  invocation  near  the  end  of 
his  treatise  Of  Reformation  in  England,  published  in  1641.*  But 
when  his  posthumous  and  latest  work,  "  A  Treatise  on  Christian 
Doctrine,  compiled  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone,^'  was,  in  the  pre- 
sent generation,  discovei'ed  and  published,  it  became  apparent  that 
he  had  adopted,  in  his  riper  age,  the  opinion  that  the  Father  alone  is 
the  supreme  and  eternal  God.  |  His  doctrine  in  chapter  v.,  is  thus 
epitomized  by  Sumner : — "  It  is  there  asserted,  that  the  Son  existed 
in  the  beginning,  and  was  the  first  of  the  whole  creation  ;  by  whose 
delegated  power  all  things  were  made  in  heaven  and  earth  ;  be- 
gotten, not  by  natural  necessity,  but  by  the  decree  of  the  Father, 
within  the  limits  of  time ;  endued  with  the  divine  nature  and  sub- 
stance, but  distinct  from  and  inferior  to  the  Father ;  one  with  the 
Father  in  love  and  unanimity  of  will,  and  receiving  everything,  in 
his  filial  as  well  as  in  his  mediatorial  character,  from  the  Father's 
gift.  This  summary,"  continues  Mr  Sumner,  "  will  be  sufficient  to 
shew  that  the  opinions  of  Milton  were  in  reality  nearly  Arian,  ascrib- 
ing to  the  Son  as  high  a  share  of  divinity  as  was  compatible  with  the 
denial  of  his  self-existence  and  eternal  generation,  but  not  admitting 
his  co-equality  and  co-essentiality  with  the  Father." —  (P.  xxxiv.)  But 
"  with  respect  to  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  the  opinions 
of  Milton  are  expressed  throughout  in  the  strongest  and  most  unquali- 
fied manner"  in  its  favour. — (P.  xxxvi.)  He  teaches  also  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  (p.  262) ;  but  in  some  other  particulars  differs  from  those 
deemed  orthodox  in  Scotland — as  where  he  lays  it  down  that  "  in  death, 
the  whole  man  (consisting  of  body,  spirit,  and  soul),  and  each  component 
part,  sufl:ers  privation  of  life"  (p.  280) ;  that  "  there  is  consequently  no 
recompense  of  good  or  bad  after  death,  previous  to  the  day  of  judgment" 
(p.  293) ;  that  Christ  died,  not  for  the  elect  only,  but  "  for  all  mankind" 
(p.  323,  et  seq.) ;  and  that  the  Mosaic  law,  particularly  the  article  re- 
lating to  the  Sabbath,  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  binding  upon  the  Gen- 
tiles (pp.  228,  600.)  In  his  prefatory  remarks  to  the  chapter  "  Of 
the  Son  of  God,"  he  asserts  the  right  of  private  judgment  with  a  charac- 
teristic dignity,  and  cogency  of  reason,  which  no  true  Protestant  can 
resist.  "  If  indeed,"  says  he,  "  I  were  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  requires  implicit  obedience  to  its  creed,  on  all  points  of 
faith,  I  should  have  acquiesced  from  education  or  habit  in  its  simple 
decree  and  authority,  even  though  it  denies  that  the  doctrine  of  the 

*  Prose  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  417  ;  Mr  J.  A.  St  John's  edition,  in  Bohn's  Standard 
Library.  The  passage  is  as  follows  : — "  Thou,  therefore,  that  sittest  in  light 
and  glory  unapproachable,  Parent  of  angels  and  men  !  next,  thee  I  implore, 
omnipotent  King,  Redeemer  of  that  lost  remnant  whose  nature  thou  didst  as- 
sume, ineffable  and  everlasting  Love  !  and  thou,  the  third  subsistence  of  divine 
infinitude,  illumining  Spirit,  thejoy  andsolace  of  created  things!  one  Tripersonal 
Godhead !  look  upon  this  thy  poor  and  almost  spent  and  expiring  Church,"  &c. 
See  additional  evidence  of  Milton's  early  Trinitarianism  in  Mr  Charles  R.  Sum- 
ner's preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  xxxiv. 
Lond.,  1825. 

t  Book  I.,  chapters  v.  and  vi.,  "  Of  the  Son  of  God,"  and  "  Of  the  Holy 
Spirit." 
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Trinity,  as  now  received,  is  capable  of  being  proved  from  any  passage 
«  of  Scripture.  But  since  I  enrol  myself  among  the  number  of  those 
who  acknowledge  the  Avord  of  Grod  alone  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and 
freely  advance  what  appears  to  me  much  more  clearly  deduciblo  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  than  the  commonly  received  opinion,  I  see  no 
reason  why  any  one  who  belongs  to  the  same  Protestant  or  Reformed 
Church,  and  professes  to  acknowledge  the  same  rule  of  ftiith  as  my- 
self, should  take  offence  at  my  freedom,  particularly  as  I  impose  my 
authority  on  no  one,  but  mei'ely  propose  what  I  think  more  worthy 
of  belief  than  the  creed  in  general  acceptation.  I  only  intreat  that 
my  readers  will  ponder  and  examine  my  statements,  in  a  spirit  which 
desires  to  discover  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  with  a  mind  free  from 
prejudice.  For  without  intending  to  oppose  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  I  consider  inviolably  sacrecl,  1  only  take  upon  myself  to 
refute  human  interpretations  as  often  as  the  occasion  requires,  con- 
formably to  my  right,  or  rather  to  my  duty,  as  a  man.  If  indeed  those 
with  whom  I  have  to  contend  were  able  to  produce  direct  attestation 
from  heaven,  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  they  espouse,  it  would 
be  nothing  less  than  impiety  to  venture  to  raise,  I  do  not  say  a  clamour, 
but  so  much  as  a  murmur  against  it.  But  inasmuch  as  they  can  lay 
claim  to  nothing  more  than  human  powers,  assisted  by  that  spiritual 
illumination  which  is  common  to  all,  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  they 
should,  on  their  part,  allow  tlie  privileges  of  diligent  research  and  free 
discussion  to  another  inquirer,  who  is  seeking  truth  through  the  same 
means,  and  in  the  same  way  as  themselves,  and  whose  desire  of  bene- 
fiting mankind  is  equal  to  their  own."* 

Let  us  take  another  noted  instance  of  the  same  kind.  Dr  Daniel 
Whitby,  whose  piety  and  learning  Bishop  Watson  vouches  for  as 
"  above  all  question,"!  tells,  in  the  preface  to  his  Paraphrase  and  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament,  that  he  found  so  many  things  said 
by  Le  Clerc,  in  his  Animadversions  on  Hammond,  in  favour  of  the 
Arians,  that  he  proti'acted  the  publication  of  his  work  till  he  had  pre- 
pared an  antidote  for  them.  But,  instead  of  an  antidote,  he  found  that 
which  convinced  himself  that  Arianism  has  a  preponderating  weight 
of  Scriptural  authority  ;  and  in  his  Last  Thoughts,  which  were  pub- 
lished by  his  express  order  after  his  death,  this  theologian,  who  had 
intended  to  refute  the  Arians,  is,  at  the  close  of  his  studies  undertaken 
for  that  purpose,  found  writing  in  the  following  terms  : — "  This 
doctrine,  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  of  one  and  the 
same  individual  and  numerical  essence,  seems  to  burlesque  the  Holy 
Scripttires,  or  give  them  an  uncouth  and  absurd  sense,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  end  of  the  Epistles.^^  And  he  candidly  acknowledges 
in  his  preface,  that  "  when  he  wrote  his  Commentaries  he  went  on  too 
hastily  in  the  common  beaten  road  of  other  reputed  orthodox  divines  ; 
conceiving,  first,  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in  one  com- 
plex notion,  were  one  and  the  same  God,  by  virtue  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual essence  communicated  from  the  Father — ivhich  confused  notion 
he  is  now  fidly  convinced  to  be  a  thing  impossible,  and  full  of  gross  ab- 
surdities." 

*  Pp.  80,  81.  The  same  just  sentiments  are  expressed  in  his  treatise  Of  True 
Keligion,  Heresy,  Schism,  Toleration,  &c.  ;   Prose  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  510. 

t  Catalogue  of  Books  in  Divinity,  p.  7,  appended  to  vol.  vi,  of  Bishop 
Watson's , Collection  of  Theological  Tracts. 
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This  same  Dr  Whitby,  in  the  preface  to  a  Discourse  concerning 
Election  and  Reprobation,  &:c.,  whicli  he  published  in  1710,  mentions 
that  he  was  brought  up  a  Calvinist,  and  that  what  first  moved  him 
to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  Calvinistie  divinity  was  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  sin  to  all  his  posterity,  and  the  strange  consequences 
of  it.  He  adds,  that  he  examined  the  writings  of  antiquity,  and 
finished  a  treatise  on  Original  Sin  in  Latin,  which  had  been  composed 
about  twenty  years,  but  which  he  had  not  thought  it  advisable  to  lay 
before  the  world.  This  anti-Calvinistic  treatise,  however,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  following  year;  and  he  has  prefixed  to  it  the  declaration, for 
the  sincerity  of  which  he  takes  the  Deity  himself  to  witness,  that  in  pub- 
lishing it  he  was  actuated  by  "  pure  zeal  for  Grod,  and  love  of  truth."* 

*  Tractatus  de  Imputatione  Divina  Peccati  Adami  Posteris  ejus  Universis 
in  Reatum.  Auctore  Dan.  Whitby,  S.T.P.  Ecclesiaj  Sarisburiensis  Praecentore. 
Londini,  1711. — The  following  words  of  Sfc  Augustine  appear  as  a  motto  on 
the  title-page :  "  Non  quisquam  de  vitiis  naturalibus,  sed  de  voluntariis,  poenas 
luit.-' — Aur/ust.  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  12,  c.  2. 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  the  corruption  of  human  nature  has  been 
rejected  by  many  other  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  also  by  not  a 
few  pious  laymen,  such  as  Locke  (Reasonableness  of  ChriHianity,  at  the  begin- 
ning), and  i3r  John  Gregory  (Comparative  Vieiv  of  the  State  and  Facidties  of 
Man  with  tlnse  of  the  Animal  World,  Sect.  I.)  ;  and  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
Unitarians,  for  whose  opinions  the  works  of  Priestley,  Lindsey,  and  Channing, 
may  be  referred  to.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  doctrine  of  human  corruption 
discussed  with  good  sense,  and  knowledge  of  both  Scrijjture  and  mankind,  may 
get  satisfaction  in  the  perusal  of  Dr  Jortin's  Dissertation  on  the  Duty  of  Judg- 
ing Candidly  and  Favourably  of  Others  and  of  Human  Nature ;  being  the  third 
of  his  Six  Dissertations  upon  Different  Subjects,  published  in  1755.  Taking  for 
his  motto  the  words  of  St  Paul,  "  Charity  thinketh  no  evil"  (1  Cor.  xiii.  5),  he 
observes  that  "  many  who  had  no  good  will  to  revealed  religion  have  taken  a 
perverse  delight  in  blackening  human  nature,  and  many  weak  and  ignorant 
Christians  have  done  and  daily  do  the  same  thing  ;  and  thus  with  different 
views  these  sworn  enemies  have  joined  together  and  assisted  each  other  in 
abusing  and  slandering  mankind''  (p.  129).  The  express  purpose  for  which  he 
sets  about  disproving  the  Calvinistie  dogma  in  question,  is  to  defend  Chris- 
tianity against  an  objection  stated  by  Bayle  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  The  laws  of  Christian  charity,''  says  that  celebrated  writer,  "  which  require 
us  rather  to  give  a  favourable  turn  to  the  actions  of  our  neighbour  than  an 
unfavourable  one,  are  quite  contrary  to  reason. 

"  For  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be,  that  man  is  infinitely  more  prone 
to  evil  than  to  good,  and  that  there  are  infinitely  more  bad  than  good  actions 
done  in  the  world. 

"It  is  therefore  beyond  degree  more  probable  that  an  action  is  bad  than  that 
it  is  good,  and  that  the  secret  motives  which  produce  it  are  corrupted  than  that 
they  are  honest. 

"  According  then  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  if  we  know  that  a  man  hath  done 
an  action,  and  are  ignorant  of  his  motive  and  intent,  we  should  judge  it  to  be 
far  more  probable  that  he  acts  from  bad  than  from  good  causes. 

"And  yet  the  laws  of  charity  require,  that  uidess  we  have  a  very  probable 
evidence  of  the  wickedness  of  an  action,  we  should  rather  conclude  it  to  be 
good  than  bad. 

"  Thus  charity  directs  us  to  do  just  the  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  reason: 
and  indeed  this  is  not  the  only  sacrifice  which  religion  requires  us  to  make  of 
our  reason." 

See  his  Lettres  Grit.,  xii.  p.  248  ;  in  which,  says  Jortin,  he  thus  "endeavours 
to  prove,  that  none  can  receive  the  Christian  religion,  unless  he  will  think  and 
act  contrary  to  reason;  that  is,  in  other  words,  unless  he  be  fool  or  mad." 

If  the  premises  assumed  by  Bayle — which  we  must  allow  are  identical  with 
an  opinion  generally  taught  in  Scotland  as  "  God's  truth," — are  a  correct  re- 
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That  the  celebrated.  Chilling-worth,  who  flourished  a  little  earlier 
thau  Milton,  also  held  Arian  opinions,  appears  plainly  from  a  letter 

presentation  of  the  nature  of  man,  then  must  the  conclusion  which  he  so  logi- 
cally deduces  from  it  be  accepted  as  true,  and  the  duty  of  Christian  charity  must 
be  regarded  as  one  which  no  reasonable  man  can  ever  practise. 

Otliers,  with  equally  good  logic,  have  maintained,  that  since  the  Scripture 
teaches  that  all  men,  and  even  the  best  of  them,  are  thoroughly  corrupt,  holi- 
ness and  good  works  cannot  be  so  very  necessary  as  they  are  said  to  be, — and 
that,  in  fact,  the  practice  of  them  is  absolutely  im])ossible.  That  the  Scriptures, 
however,  give  no  such  account  of  human  nature,  is  thought  by  others  to  be  easily 
discoverable  by  any  judicious  student  of  them,  whose  object  is  to  find  the  truth, 
and  not  merely  to  furnish  himself  with  the  means  of  upholding  a  theological 
system,  which  his  credit  or  interest  impels  him  to  defend.  For  if,  say  they, 
what  is  poetically  stated  in  verse  3d  of  the  14th  Psalm  is  to  be  as  strictly 
understood  as  if  it  were  asserted  in  a  dry  scholastic  treatise,  it  will  follow 
"  that  there  is  not  one  good  man  upon  earth,  that  all  men  are  perverted,  that 
they  are  all  become  abominable  by  their  sins,  and  that  there  is  not  one  single  per- 
son that  is  just,  or  that  fears  God.  But  this  consequence,"  they  add,  "raises 
horror;  it  is  contrary  to  truth  and  experience,  and  to  what  the  Scripture  de- 
clares in  a  thousand  places,  where  it  speaks  of  good  men,  and  distinguishes 
them  from  the  wicked.  Nay,  this  consequence  may  be  destroyed  from  what 
we  read  in  that  very  Psalm,  which  mentions  the  just  who  are  protected  by  God, 
and  the  wicked  who  persecute  them.  This  complaint  of  David  must  therefore 
be  understood  with  some  restrictions." — (Ostervald's  Treatise  concerning  the 
Causes  of  the  prcfcnt  Corruption  of  Christians,  Part  i.  Cause  iv.,  "  The  abuse  of 
Holy  Scripture;''  in  liishop  Watson's  Coll.  of  Thcol.  Tracts,  vol.  vi.,  p.  168.) 

Locke  expresses  the  opinion  that  "  if  by  death,  threatened  to  Adam,  were  meant 
the  corrujjtion  of  human  nature  in  his  posterity,  it  is  strange  that  the  New 
Testament  should  not  anj'where  take  notice  of  it,  and  tell  us  that  corruption 
seized  on  all  because  of  Adam's  transgression,  as  well  as  it  tells  us  so  of  death. 
But,  as  I  remember,  every  one's  sin  is  charged  upon  himself  only." — (The  Rea- 
sonableness of  Christiauitii,  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures,  4th  paragraph.)  And 
Gilbert  Wakefield  roundly  affirms,  that  "  that  doctrine  of  the  depravation  of  the 
human  heart,  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  is  most  unscripjtural  and  erroneous,  dis- 
honourable to  God,  and  an  encouragement  to  sinners ;  as  Dr  Taylor,  in  his  work 
on  Original  Sin,  has  demonstrated  by  evidence  as  clear  and  cogent  as  can  be 
offered  to  tlie  human  mind.' — [Metiioirs  of  Gilbert  IVakejield,  vol.  i.,  p.  419.) 

There  is  an  admirable  delineation  of  human  nature  as  it  really  is,  in  the  Ser- 
mons of  Dr  Alexander  Gerard,  who  in  the  middle  of  last  century  filled  the  chair 
of  Divinity  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and,  with  his  friends  Reid,  Gregory, 
Beattie,  and  Campbell  (who  evidently  concurred  with  him  in  rejecting  the  Cal- 
vinistic  dogma),  at  that  time  threw  so  much  lustre  on  the  nortliern  university. 
See  his  9th,  10th,  and  11th  Sermons,  on  "The  diversity  of  men's  natural  tempers," 
"  The  necessity  of  governing  the  natural  temper,''  and  "The  manner  of  govern- 
ing the  natural  temper,"  vol.  i.,  p.  211,  et  scq.  (Lond.  1780.)  Dr  Gerard's  analysis 
of  the  human  dispositions  comes  very  near  that  which  Dr  Gall  has  more  recently 
deduced  from  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  which,  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  has  been  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to  the  Scottish  clergy. — (Sur 
les  Fonctions  du  Ccrveau,  et  sur  Celles  de  Chacune  de  ses  Parties,  Par  F.  J.  Gall. 
Paris,  1825.)  AVhether  any  philosophy  of  human  nature,  which  teaches  its  utter 
vileness,  is  countenanced  b}  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  let  the  following  ex- 
tracts testify  : — "  Every  tree,"  says  Jesus,  "  is  known  by  its  own  fruit ;  for  of 
thorns  men  do  not  gather  figs,  nor  of  a  bramble-bush  gather  they  grapes.  A 
good  man,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth  that  which  is 
good  ;  and  an  evil  man,  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth  that 
which  is  evil ;  for  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  his  mouth  speaketh" — (Luke 
vi.  44,  45).  In  Matthew's  Gospel,  he  counsels  his  followers  thus  : — "  Let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  And  again,  "  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  to  repentance"— (Matt.  v.  16;  ix.  13).  Of  Nathanael  he  said: — 
"  Behold  an   Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile''- — (John  i.  47).    Explain- 
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of  liis  to  a  friend,  ia  the  Life  prefixed  to  his  Works.  (Tenth  edition, 
1742,  p.  34.)     He  there  maintains  that  the  most  eminent  Christian 

ing  the  parable  of  the  sower,  he  uses  the  follofl'ing  words : — "  But  that  on  the 
good  ground  are  they  which,  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  having  lieard  the 
word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience" — (Luke  viii.  15).  And  in 
tlie  parable  of  the  lost  sheep — "  I  say  unto  you,  that  likewise  joy  shall  be  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety -and-nine  just  per- 
sons, which  need  no  repentance" — (Luke  xv.  7).  Of  Zacharias  and  his  wife  Eli- 
zabeth, we  are  told,  that  "  They  were  both  righteous  before  God,  walking  in  all 
the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless" — (Luke  1.  6).  And 
the  Apostle  says — "  Follow  righteousness,  faith,  charity,  peace,  with  them  that 
call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart" — (2  Tim.  ii.  22).  And  again — "  Unto  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure" — (Titus  i.  1 5).  In  the  Book  of  Proverbs  there  are  end- 
less contrasts  between  the  wicked  and  the  righteous.  Thus — "The  wicked  flee  when 
no  man  pursueth  ;  but  the  righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion" — (xxviii.  1).  "  When 
the  righteous  are  in  authority,  the  people  rejoice ;  but  when  the  wicked  beareth 
rule,  the  people  mourn" — (xxix.  2).  And  the  Psalmist  says — "  For  thou,  Lord, 
wilt  bless  the  righteous ;  with  favour  wilt  thou  compass  him  as  with  a  shield" 
— (v.  12).  "  Oh,  let  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  come  to  an  end,  but  establish 
the  just" — (vii.  9).  "  With  the  merciful  thou  wilt  shew  thyself  merciful ;  with 
an  upright  man  thou  wilt  shew  thyself  upright;  with  the  pure  thou  wilt  shew 
thyself  pure;  and  with  the  froward  thou  wilt  shew  thyself  froward." — (xviii.  25, 
26.)  Finally,  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright ;  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace" — (xxxvii.  37).  See  also  Psalms  i.  1,  2;  xv. ;  xxxii.  11; 
xxxiii.  1;  xxxvii.  16,  17;  xcvii.  10 — 12;  cxii.;  cxxviii. 

The  foregoing  texts  relate  to  the  dis2)ositions  or  emotional  faculties  of  man, 
and  appear  to  recognise  clearly  the  existence  of  moral  sentiments  in  a  sound 
natural  condition.  If  farther  proof  be  wanting,  I  think  it  will  be  found  in  the 
following  remarkable  words,  which  almost  seem  to  be  prophetically  directed 
against  the  modern  Calvinists  :  "  He  that  justifieth  the  wicked,  and  he  that 
CONDEMNETH  THE  JUST,  even  they  both  are  ahomination  to  the  Lord.''  (Prov. 
xvii.  15.)  With  respect  to  the  intellect  of  man,  any  one  may  see  that  it  is  ap- 
pealed to  throughout  the  Bible  as  capable  of  judging  correctly  of  evidence  set 
before  it.  St  Paul,  for  example,  desires  us  to  "  Prove  all  things  ;  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good"  (1  Thess.  v.  21) ;  and  in  the  words  of  my  motto  he  says — "  I 
speak  as  to  wise  men ;  judge  ye  what  I  say"  (1  Cor.  x.  15). 

For  an  ample  defence  of  the  natural  soundness  of  human  reason,  see  Dr  Ibbot's 
Sermon,  in  the  Boyle  Lectures,  vol.  ii.,  p.  855,  entitled — "  That  the  Scriptures 
do  suppose,  encourage,  and  enjoin,  the  use  of  our  reason  in  matters  of  religion ;" 
and  two  other  Sermons,  by  the  same  writer,  pp.  840,  850,  entitled — "  Objec- 
tions out  of  Scripture  against  Free-thinking  answered."  For  a  vigorous  asser- 
tion of  the  existence  of  inborn,  incorruptible  integrity,  unswayed  by  motives 
of  self-interest,  in  many  human  beings,  see  Life  of  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.,  p.  316. 
Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  Keid,  Kames,  Stewart,  Brown,  IMackintosh,  and  most 
other  modern  writers  on  Moral  Philosophy  teach  the  same  opinion. 

Those  who  have  recourse  to  tlie  doctrine  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding, and  to  the  incessant  wiles  of  the  devil,  in  order  to  explain  the 
prevalence  of  religious  error  in  the  world,  constantly  set  out  by  assuming  their 
own  opinions  to  be  true,  their  own  intellectual  vision  to  have  escaped  the  ge- 
neral corruption,  and  their  minds,  by  dint  of  some  peculiar  spiritual  ai-mour, 
to  be  proof  against  the  diabolic  wiles  to  which  the  great  majority  of  mankind 
fall  victims.  Dr  Ibbot  pithily  asks — "  If  reason  was  originally  in  itself,  or  is, 
in  its  present  state  of  degeneracy  and  corruption,  an  incompetent  judge  in  reli- 
gious matters,  how  can  I  depend  upon  that  reasoning  which  I  use  to  prove  this  ? 
My  reason  may  betray  its  weakness  and  deceive  me  even  here;  and  the  argu- 
ments which,  I  think,  I  urge  with  so  much  weight,  may  be  inconclusive,  and 
have  nothing  in  them." — (P.  850).  Archbishop  AVhately,  also,  in  treating  of 
the  dangers  arising  from  injudicious  preaching,  observes,  that  although  "  each 
part  of  our  nature  should  be  duly  controlled,  and  kept  within  its  own  proper 
province,  and  the  whole  'brought  into  subjection  to  Christ,'  and  dedicated  to 
Him  ;"  yet,  "  there  is  no  real  Christian  humility,  though  there  be  debasement. 
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writers  of  anti(iuity  taught  the  inferiority  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  ; 
and  sums  up  in  the  following  terms  : — "In  a  word,  whosoever  shall 

in  renouncing  the  exercise  of  human  reason,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  human 
feeling.  The  Apostle's  precept  is,  '  In  malice  be  ye  children,  but  in  under- 
standing be  ye  men.'"  He  goes  on  to  remark,  that  those  declaimers  against 
the  pride  of  human  reason,  who,  tliemselves  possessing  cultivated  intellectual 
powers,  are  understood  not  to  be  disparaging  an  advantage  of  which  they  are 
destitute,  "never  do,  in  fact,  divest  themselves  of  any  human  advantages  they  may 
chance  to  possess.  Whatever  learning  or  argumentative  powers  any  of  them 
possess  (and  some  of  them  do  possess  much),  I  have  always  found  them  ready 
to  put  forth,  in  any  controversy  they  may  be  engaged  in,  without  shewing  much 
tenderness  for  an  opponent  who  may  be  less  gifted.  It  is  only  when  learning 
and  argument  make  against  them,  that  they  declaim  against  the  pride  of  intel- 
lect ;  and  deprecate  an  appeal  to  reason  when  its  decision  is  unfavourable. 
So  that  the  sacrifice  which  they  appear  to  make,  is  one  which  in  reality  they  do 
not  make,  but  only  require  (when  it  suits  their  purpose)  from  others." — (Essays 
on  some  of  the  TJangers  to  Christian  Faith,  Ac.,  2d  ed.,  p.  60.) 

In  reference  to  Christian  humility,  the  same  acute  prelate  observes  that "  men 
should  be  warned  not  to  suppose  that  virtue  to  consist  in  a  mere  general  confes- 
sion of  the  weakness  and  sinfulness  of  human  nature,  or  (which  comes  to  the 
same)  such  a  sinfulness  in  themselves — or,  if  you  will,  such  an  utter  corruption 
and  total  depravity  in  their  own  nature,  as  they  believe  to  be  common  to  every 
descendant  of  Adam,  including  the  most  eminent  apostles,  and  other  saints." 
— {Ft).,  p.  39.)  And  he  copies  this  striking  passage  from  Archbishop  Sumner's 
Apostolic  Preaching,  p.  136  :  "  It  is  sometimes  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  obtained  from  the  habit  which  I  am  here  presuming  to  discour- 
age, that  such  preaching  generally  proves  attractive  to  the  lower  classes.  This, 
however,  may  be  accounted  for,  without  furnishing  any  justification  of  the 
practice.  For,  first,  the  lower  classes,  unless  they  are  truly  religious,  usually 
are  gross  sinners,  and,  therefore,  are  neither  surprised  nor  shocked  at  being 
supposed  so  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  feel  a  sort  of  pleasure  which  need 
not  be  encouraged,  when  they  hear  their  superiors  brought  down  to  the  same 
level ;  and,  secondly,  it  seems  to  furnish  them  with  a  sort  of  excuse  for  their 
sins,  to  find  that  they  are  so  universal,  and  so  much  to  be  expected  of  human 
nature.  The  considerate  minister  will  not  court  such  dangerous  applause  :  there 
is  no  edification  communicated  by  exciting  feelings  of  disgust  on  one  side,  and 
of  malignant  exultation  on  the  other." 

There  is  excellent  sense  in  these  remarks  ;  but  if  Dr  Sumner  had  said  that 
the  lower  classes  are  frequently  (instead  of  ''  usually"')  gross  sinners,  his  statement 
would  probably  have  been  more  accurate  than  it  is.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
class  of  artisans  and  labourers  ;  for  the  lowest  class  of  all  is  composed  chiefly  of 
persons  who,  through  vice  or  imbecility,  have  sunk  into  the  profoundest  depths 
of  social  and  moral  degradation. 

Archdeacon  Daubeny,  in  his  Book  of  the  Church,  acknowledges  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  the  differences  of  opinion  wliicli  prevail  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  with  "  that  uniform  consistency  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
chai-acteristics  of  truth,"  as  well  as  "  with  the  benevolent  design  which  the 
Deity  must  have  had  in  view  in  revealing  that  truth  to  the  woi-ld."  He  finds, 
however,  a  solution  in  the  following  considerations:  ''  But  when  we  take  a 
view  of  man  in  his  present  state  of  degeneracy,  as  a  being  perverse  in  will,  and 
corrupt  in  understanding,  we  cease  to  be  surprised  at  an  efi"ect  necessarily  re- 
sulting from  that  variety  of  causes,  to  which  the  opinions  and  practices  of  men 
are  at  different  times  to  be  traced  up.  Pride,  self-opinion,  interest,  and  j)as- 
sion,  are  the  most  prevailing  principles  of  the  human  mind.  A  singleness  of 
heart,  accompanied  with  an  uncorrupt  love  of  truth  for  the  truth's  sake,  is  a  pei-- 
fection  to  be  coveted  rather  than  to  be  looked  for,  from  that  general  derangement 
of  the  human  faculties  which  was  brought  about  by  the  fall.  When  the  same 
subject,  therefore,  is  viewed  through  those  different  mediums  which  correspond 
with  the  different  characters  and  dispositions  of  the  parties  concerned,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  an  uniform  conclusion  should  be  drawn  from  it." — (Guide 
to  the  Church.     By  the  Kev.  Charles  Daubeny,  late  Archdeacon  of  Sarum.     3d 
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freely  and  impartially  consider  of  this  thing,  and  how  on  the  other 
side  the  ancient  Fathers'  weapons  against  the  Arians  are  in  a  man- 
ner only  places  of  Scripture  (and  those  now  for  the  most  part  discarded 
as  impertinent  and  unconcluding),  and  how  in  the  argximent  drawn 
from  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  they  are  almost  always 
defendants,  and  scarce  ever  opponents,  he  shall  not  choose  but  confess, 
or  at  least  be  very  inclinable  to  believe,  that  the  doctrine  of  Arius  is 
either  a  truth,  or  at  least  no  damnable  heresy." 

In  the  year  1712,  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  one  of  the  profoundest  think- 
ers and  most  amiable  men  that  ever  graced  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, published  a  work  called  "  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity," the  fruit  of  deep  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  Christian 
literature  of  the  primitive  times.  In  spite  of  the  warnings  of  his 
friends,  and  even,  it  is  said,  of  a  message  from  some  of  the  Ministers 
of  Queen  Anne,  dissuading  him  from  publishing  a  work  likely  to 
create  angry  contention,  when  free  opinions  of  any  kind  were  scarcely 
tolerated,  he  boldly  ventured  to  controvert  the  popular  belief  in  the 
eternal  existence  and  underived  divinity  of  Christ. 

"  But  let  every  man  of  sense,"  says  his  friend  and  biographer 
Bishop  Hoadly,  "  be  judge  with  how  much  wisdom,  and  in  how  Chris- 
tian a  method,  he  proceeded  to  form  his  own  sentiments  upon  so  im- 
portant a  point.  He  knew,  and  all  men  agreed,  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  mere  revelation.  He  did  not,  therefore,  retire  into  his  closet,  and 
set  himself  to  invent  and  forge  a  plausible  hypothesis  which  might  sit 
easily  upon  his  own  mind.  He  had  not  recourse  to  abstract  and  me- 
taphysical reasonings,  to  cover  or  patronise  any  system  he  might  have 

edit.,  p.  329.  London,  1830.)  This,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  most  edifying  spe- 
cimens of  theological  reasoning  that  could  be  found.  Let  us  see  what  it 
amounts  to.  1.  The  Deity,  we  are  told,  must  have  intended,  for  the  benevo- 
lent pur^jose  of  human  salvation,  to  reveal  religious  truth  to  the  degenerate 
world.  2.  Uniform  consistency  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  truth.  3.  But 
those  religious  doctrines  which  different  men  regard  as  truth,  are  so  palpably 
and  extensively  deficient  in  uniformity,  that  error  is  in  fact  infinitely  more  pre- 
valent than  truth.  4.  There  is  in  the  world  no  love  of  truth  for  truth's  sake 
(and  here  the  Archdeacon  must  be  presumed  to  draw  the  picture  from  his  own 
consciousness);  whence  it  happens  that  men  are  apt  to  wander  into  the  mazes 
of  error,  although  he  (we  are  to  understand)  has  so  well  avoided  the  general 
misfortune,  as  to  know  with  certainty  that  those  who  do  not  hold,  like  him,  the 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  England,  have  missed  the  benevolently-revealed  truth. 
But  the  most  striking  idea  embodied  in  the  passage  is,  that  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  fall  is  considered  to  have  occasioned  the  revelation  of  saving  truth  by 
the  benevolent  Deity  to  the  world,  this  very  fall  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cause 
why  that  saving  truth  is  so  seldom  recognised  : — -which  is  equivalent  to  the 
assertion  that  God  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  end  he  had  in  view  ! 

It  cannot  be  sinful  to  harbour  doubt  of  a  doctrine  which  logically  conducts 
to  such  a  conclusion ;  and  those  who  do  so  may  take  courage  from  the  reflec- 
tion, that  however  much  it  may,  in  the  abstract,  be  professed  with  the  lips,  and 
inculcated  in  books  and  from  the  pulpit,  it  is  daily  repudiated  in  p7-actic«  by 
clergy  and  laity  alike,  in  funeral  sermons,  obituary  notices,  certificates  of  cha- 
racter, dedications,  and  epitaphs, — in  the  talk  of  the  market-place  and  the  draw- 
ing-room,— and  in  testimonies  to  human  virtue,  given  on  oatli  by  witnesses  in  our 
courts  of  law.  Men  marry,  and  take  partners  in  trade,  without  seeming  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  linking  themselves  to  such  loathsome  creatures  as  John 
Calvin  has  delineated ;  and  even  orthodox  parents  have  been  known  to  pro- 
claim the  unparalleled  excellencies  of  their  children,  and  to  resent  as  an  aftront 
the  sj-iecinl  imputation  of  iniquity  to  themselves. 
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embraced  before.  But,  as  a  Christian,  he  hiid  open  the  New  Testa- 
ment before  him.  He  searched  out  every  text  in  which  mention  was 
made  of  the  three  persons,  or  of  any  one  of  them.  He  accurately  ex- 
amined the  meaning  of  the  words  used  about  every  one  of  them  ;  and 
by  the  best  rules  of  grammar  and  critique,  and  by  his  skill  in  lan- 
guage, he  endeavoured  to  fix  plainly  what  was  declared  about  eveiy 
person,  and  what  was  not.  And  what  he  thought  he  had  discovered 
to  be  the  truth,  he  published,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.' 

"  I  am  far  from  taking  upon  me  to  determine,  in  so  difficult  a  ques- 
tion, between  him  and  those  who  made  replies  to  him.  The  debate 
soon  grew  very  warm  ;  and  in  a  little  time  seemed  to  rest  principally 
upon  him  and  one  particular  adversary,  very  skilful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  debate,  and  very  learned  and  well  versed  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  Jb^athers.  The  controversy  has  been  long  before  the 
world ;  and  all  who  can  read  what  has  been  alleged  on  both  sides, 
ought  to  judge  for  themselves.  But  this,  I  hope,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  every  Christian  divine  and  layman  ought  to  pay  his 
thanks  to  Dr  Clarke,  for  the  method  into  which  he  brought  this 
dispute ;  and  for  that  collection  of  texts  in  the  New  Testament,  by 
which  at  last  it  must  be  decided,  on  which  side  soever  the  truth  be 
supposed  to  lie.  And  let  me  add  this  one  word  more,  that  since 
men  of  such  thought  and  such  learning  have  shewn  the  world,  in 
their  own  example,  how  widely  the  most  honest  inquirers  after  truth 
may  dift'er  upon  such  subjects,  this,  methinks,  should  a  little  abate  our 
mutual  censures,  and  a  little  take  off'  from  our  positiveness  about  the 
necessity  of  explaining,  in  this  or  that  one  deierminate  sense,  the  an- 
cient passages  relating  to  points  of  so  sublime  a  nature.     .     .     . 

"  One  matter  of  fact  I  will  add,  that  from  the  time  of  his  publish- 
ing this  book  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  found  no  reason,  as  far  as 
he  was  able  to  judge,  to  alter  the  notions  which  he  had  there  pro- 
fessed concerning  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Cihost,  towards  any  of 
those  schemes  which  seemed  to  him  to  derogate  from  the  honour  of 
the  Father  on  tlie  one  side,  or  from  that  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  on  the 
other.  This  I  thought  proper  just  to  mention,  as  what  all  his  friends 
know  to  be  the  truth.  And,  indeed,  nothing  to  the  contrary  can 
be  alleged,  without  contradicting  many  express  sentences  scattered 
through  all  his  works  which  have  followed,  or  will  follow,  the  fore- 
mentioned  treatise,  evidently  setting  forth  or  implying  the  same  doc- 
trine.    .     .     . 

"  In  the  cause  of  Christianity  he  laboured  as  sincerely  as  in  natural 
religion  and  morality ;  and,  with  the  same  clearness  and  strength, 
produced  and  illustrated  all  the  evidences  peculiar  to  it :  not  indeed 
considering  it,  as  it  has  been  taught  in  the  schools  or  discourses  of 
modern  ages ;  but  as  it  lies  in  the  New  Testament  itself."* 

One  of  Clarke's  particular  friends  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  whom 

*  Life  prefixed  to  Clarke's  Sermons.  See  also  Whiston's  Historical  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  of  Dr  Clarke,  where  the  annoyance  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected, and  his  conduct  (not  altogether  defensible)  under  its  influence,  are  more 
explicitly  recorded  than  in  Hoadly's  sketch. 

That  Hoadly  himself,  by  '•  Christianity  as  it  lies  in  the  New  Testament," 
meant  essentially  the  same  sort  of  "  primitive  Christianity  "'  that  his  friend 
believed  in,  is  tolerably  plain  from  the  passages  above  quoted,  but  is  put  be- 
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also  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  on  the  same  point  of  doctrine, 
he  abandoned  the  orthodox  faith.  A  zealous  Unitarian  gentleman, 
Mr  Hopton  Ilaynes,  who  served  many  years  as  Assay-master  of  the 
Mint  under  the  illustrious  philosopher,  and  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  him,  told  the  Rev.  Richard  Baron,  a  dissenting  minister,  "  that 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  not  believe  our  Lord's  pre-oxistence,  being  a 
Socinian,  as  we  call  it,  in  that  article ;  and  that  Sir  Isaac  lamented 
Dr  Clarke's  embracing  Arianism,  which  opinion,  he  feared,  had  been, 
and  still  would  be,  if  maintained  by  learned  men,  a  great  obstruction 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity."*  This  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in 
Whiston,  who  was  intimate  with  both  Newton  and  Clarke,  and  held 
also  Unitarian  opinions ;  where  he  conjectures  what  might  be  the 
discouragements  to  their  "  making  public  attempts  for  the  restora- 
tion of  primitive  Christianity. "f  Moreover,  it  is  not  likely  that, 
for  any  other  cause  than  the  holding  of  Unitarian  opinions,  Sir  Isaac 
would  have  written  his  "  Historical  Account  of  Two  Notable  Cor- 
ruptions of  Scripture,"  an  imperfect  and  erroneous  edition  of  which 
was  published  in  1754,  but  which  Bishop  Horsley  inserted  entire  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  Newton's  Works,  published  in  1785.  For,  besides 
that  the  texts  there  proved  to  have  been  interpolated  are  among  the 
strongest  supports  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  near  the  beginning  of 
the  treatise  there  is  an  expression  which  has  drawn  from  Horsley  the 
remark,  that  "  the  insinuation  contained  in  it,  that  the  Trinity  is  not 
to  be  derived  from  the  words  prescribed  for  the  baptismal  form,  is 
very  extraordinary  to  come  from  a  writer  M'ho  was  no  Socinian."  It 
would  ]ia,ve  l)een  extraordinary,  had  the  concluding  bold  assertion  been 
as  true  as  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  evidence. 

The  passages  in  question  are,  1  John  v.  7,  "  For  there  are  three 
that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
C-rhost;  and  these  three  are  one  ;" — and  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  "  Great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness ;  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  :"  in  which  latter  case 
the  alteration  of  a  very  short  Greek  word  into  another  closely  resem- 
bling it,  has  brought  this  to  be  tlie  meaning  of  a  passage  which,  in 
the  text  I'eceived  by  "  all  the  churches  for  the  first  four  or  five  hundred 

yond  question  by  the  terms  in  which  he  has  ridiculed  the  persecutors  of  Emlyn 
and  Whiston  (and,  incidentally,  the  Trinitarian  ojjinions  of  those  persecutors), 
in  his  Dedication  to  Pope  Clement  XL  See  Iloadly's  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  537. 
Theophilus  Lindsey,  who,  in  his  Historical  View  of  the  State  of  the  Unitarian 
Doctrine  and  Worship,  p.  396,  treats  of  the  opinions  of  Bishop  Iloadly,  adduces 
in  proof  of  that  prelate's  llnitarianisni,  "  his  fine  devotional  comiiositions,  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  his  Plain  Account  of  the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  For  in  these,"  says  Lindsey,  "  we  find  no  intimation, 
in  the  most  remote  degree,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  to  be  invoked  in  prayer;  nor 
example  of  any  divine  worship  addressed  to  him,  but  to  the  Father  only.  Now 
if  the  Bishop  had  believed  Christ  to  have  been  an  object  of  worship  to  Chris- 
tians, it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  in  set  forms  of  prayer,  drawn  up  with 
great  care  and  deliberation,  he  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  him  in  that  cha- 
racter; especially  if  it  be  considered  which  way  the  popular  fashionable  doctrine 
leaned,  and  the  prejudices  of  many  against  him  on  other  accounts."  &c.  &c. 
As  to  the  persecutions  of  Emlyn  and  Whiston,  see  pp.  325-334  of  the  same 
work  by  Lindsey,  and  Whiston's  Memoirs  of  Himself. 

*  Sequel  to  Ijindsey's  Apology  on  Resigning  the  Vicarage  of  Catterick, 
p.  285  ;  quoted  in  Toulmin's  Memoirs  of  Socinus,  p.  283. 

t  Whiston's  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr  Clarke,  p.  15  ;  see  also 
pp.  13  and  17.  Dr  Cook,  in  his  General  and  Historical  View  of  Christianity, 
vol.  i.,  p.  415,  speaks  loosely  of  Newton's  "  paitiiility  to  Arianism.'' 
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years,  and  the  authors  of  all  the  ancient  versions,  Jerome  as  well  as 
tlie  rest,"  means  "  Grreat  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  which  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh."*  Both  passages  have  been  keenly  defended  by 
biblical  critics ;  but  all  profound  scholars,  Trinitarians  included,  now 
agree  that,  in  regard  to  the  former  at  least,  if  not  also  the  latter,  the 
conclusions  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  are  indisputable. f  In  these  circum- 
stances, can  any  creditable  reason  be  given  for  still  allowing  the  passage 
in  1  John  v.  7  to  mislead  the  ignorant,  by  standing  in  the  authorised 
version  of  the  Bible  as  a  portion  of  Divine  revelation  ?  In  the 
words  of  Newton  himself,  which  every  candid  Protestant  will  echo, — 
"  Whilst  we  exclaim  against  the  pious  frauds  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  make  it  a  part  of  our  religion  to  detect  and  renounce  all  things 
of  that  kind,  we  must  acknowledge  it  a  greater  crime  in  us  to  favour 
such  practices  than  in  the  Papists  we  so  much  blame  on  that  account ; 
for  they  act  according  to  their  religion,  but  we  contrary  to  ours."+ 
He  mentions,  to  the  credit  of  "  the  more  learned  and  quicksighted 
men,  as  Luther,  Erasmus,  Bullinger,  Glrotius,  and  some  others,"  that 
they  "would  not  dissemble  their  knowledge;"  but  adds  Avith  truth, 
that  "  yet  the  generality  are  fond  of  the  place  for  its  making  against 
heresy."  He  defends  the  Arians  from  the  ridiculous  charge  of  having 
erased  the  words  in  question  from  the  Epistle  of  John  (p.  22).  In 
another  place  he  thus  expresses  himself :  "  If  it  be  said  that  we  are 
not  to  determine  what  is  Scripture  and  what  not,  by  our  private  judg- 
ments, I  confess  it,  in  places  not  controverted  ;  but  in  disputable  places 
I  love  to  take  up  with  what  I  can  best  understand.  It  is  the  temper 
of  the  hot  and  superstitious  part  of  mankind,  in  mattei'S  of  religion, 
ever  to  be  fond  of  mysteries,  and  for  that  reason,  to  like  best  what 
they  understand  least"  (p.  56).  And  his  treatise  concludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  which  are  worthy  of  so  great  a  man  :  "  You  see  what 
freedom  I  have  used  in  this  discourse,  and  I  hope  you  will  interpret 

*  Historical  Account  of  Two  Notable  Corruptions,  &c.,  p.  58  of  the  separate 
edition,  published  at  London  in  1841. 

t  The  passage  in  1  John  is  abandoned  as  spurious  by  Michaelis  (Introd.  to 
the  New  Testament,  translated  by  Bishop  Marsh,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  412) ;  Dr 
Adam  Clarke  (View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,  vol.  i.,  p.  71);  and 
Porson,  Marsh,  and  Griesbach,  who  is  the  highest  authority  of  all  (See  Orme's 
Bibliotheca  Biblica,  articles  Griesbach,  Marsh,  Porson,  Travis,  &c.).  More- 
over, we  learn  from  Whiston's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  p.  100, 
that  both  he  and  Clarke,  as  well  as  the  celebrated  scholar  Dr  Bentley,  and 
even  the  great  champion  of  the  Trinity,  Dr  Waterland,  were  satisfied  of  the 
spuriousness  of  the  text  in  question.  "  Nor,''  says  Whiston,  "  does  the  Doctor 
(Waterland)  I  think  ever  quote  that  text  as  genuine  in  any  of  his  writings;  which 
in  so  zealous  and  warm  a  Trinitarian  deserves  to  be  taken  great  notice  of,  as  a 
singular  instance  of  honesty  and  impartiality." — Nevertheless,  in  1821,  the  then 
Bishop  of  St  David's  was  bold  enough  to  publish  a  "  Vindication  of  1  John  v.  7," 
which  elicited  a  severe  reply  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  324.  "  The 
Bishop,  then,"  says  the  critic,  "on  his  own  avowal,  has  been  able  to  dismiss 
every  doubt  respecting  the  genuineness  of  a  verse  which  is  found  only  in  a 
single  Greek  manuscript,  and  that  of  recent  date;  which  is  not  quoted  by  a 
single  Greek  father,  nor,  in  express  terms,  by  any  Latin  father  before  the  sixth 
century;  which  is  wanting  in  the  more  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate,  and, 
even  in  those  in  which  it  is  found,  appears  in  such  a  variety  of  shapes  as  clearly 
to  shew  that  those  transcribers  who  thought  proper  to  insert  the  verse  had  no 
certain  reading  before  them.  We  have  the  most  sincere  respect  for  the  Bishop 
of  St  David's,  but  we  cannot  peruse  the  declaration  without  astonishment." — 
(P.  339.) 

J  Historical  Account,  &c.,  p.  2. 
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it  candidly.  For  if  the  aucient  churches,  in  debating  and  deciding  the 
greatest  mysteries  of  religion,  knew  nothing  of  these  two  texts,  I  un- 
derstand not  why  we  should  be  so  fond  of  them  now  the  debates  are 
over.  And  whilst  it  is  the  character  of  an  honest  man  to  be  pleased, 
and  of  a  man  of  interest  to  be  troubled,  at  the  detection  of  frauds,  and 
of  both  to  run  most  into  those  passions  when  the  detection  is  made 
plainest,  I  hope  this  letter  will,  to  one  of  your  integrity,  prove  so  much 
the  more  acceptable,  as  it  makes  a  further  discovery  than  you  have 
hitherto  met  witli  in  commentators." 

It  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  Sir  Isaac  refrained  from  publish- 
ing explicitly  his  Unitarian  opinions  ;  for,  says  Whiston  (whose  state- 
ment is  conlirmed  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  Newton's  biographers), 
"  he  was  of  the  most  fearful,  cautious,  and  suspicious  temper  that  I 
ever  knew"  {Whistoii''s  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  p.  294)  ;  and  his  ex- 
treme dislike  of  controversy  has  always  been  notorious.  But  how  very 
necessary  it  was  for  all  to  be  circumspect,  may  be  seen  from  the  Act 
8th  &  9th  Will.  III.,  c.  32,  "  for  the  more  effectual  suppressing  of 
Blasphemy  and  Profaneness  ;"  in  which  it  is  enacted  "  That  if  any  per- 
son having  been  educated  in,  or  at  any  time  having  made  profession 
of,  the  Christian  religion  within  this  realm,  shall,  by  writing,  printing, 
teaching,  or  advised  speaking,  deny  any  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  to  be  God,  or  shall  assert  or  maintain  that  there  are  more 
Gods  than  one,  or  shall  deny  the  Christian  religion  to  be  true,  or  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  of  divine  autho- 
rity, and  shall  ...  be  thereof  lawfully  convicted  by  the  oath 
of  two  or  more  credible  witnesses  ;  such  person  for  the  first  offence 
shall  be  adjudged  incapable  and  disabled  in  law,  to  have  and  enjoy 
any  office  or  employment  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military;"  for  the 
second  offence,  shall  be  disabled  to  sue,  or  hold  the  office  of  guardian 
or  executor,  and  be  incapable  of  any  legacy,  &c.,  or  to  bear  civil  or 
military  office  or  ecclesiastical  benefice,  "  and  shall  also  suffer  imprison- 
ment for  the  space  of  three  years,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  from  the 
time  of  such  conviction."* 

Is  not  this  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  laws  of  a  Protestant  country? 
And  could  we  have  blamed  Newton  for  his  reserve  if  he  had  lived 
in  the  present  day,  when,  if  there  be  not  less  of  the  spirit  of  per- 
secution, there  is  happily  less  power  to  gratify  it  than  there  was  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  For  "  mark  the  injustice  constantly  per- 
petrated by  those  who  have  the  public  feeling  on  their  side  !  They 
make  the  honest  expression  of  opinion  penal,  and  then  condemn  men 
for  disingenuousness.  They  invite  to  free  discussion,  but  determine 
beforehand  that  only  one  conclusion  can  be  sound  and  moral ;  where 
they  should  encounter  principles,  they  impute  motives.  They  fill  the 
arena  of  public  debate  with  every  instrument  of  torture  and  annoy- 
ance for  the , feeling  heart,  the  sensitive  imagination,  and  the  scru- 
pulous intellect, — and  then  are  angry  that  men  do  not  rush  headlong 
into  the  martyrdom  that  has  been  prepared  for  them."f 

*  The  Long  Parliament  had  previously  (in  1648),  by  the  influence  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, passed  a  similar  act,  with  the  higher  penalty  of  death.  It  is  quoted 
by  Theophilus  Liudsey,  in  his  Historical  View  of  the  State  of  the  Unitarian 
Doctrine  and  Worship,  p.  304,  where  both  of  these  statutes  are  commented  on. 

t  A  Reti'ospect  of  the  Religious  Life  of  England  :  or,  the  Church,  Puritanism, 
and  Free  Inquiry.     By  John  James  Tayler,  B.A.     London,  1845,  p.  425. 

This  is  an  impartial  work,  by  the  study  of  which  no  intelligent  and  candid 
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Whlston  used  to  urge  Dr  Clarke  to  act  sincerely,  openly,  and  boldly, 
in  the  declaration  of  his  true  opinions ;  but  "his  general  answer  was 
by  this  question,  '  "Who  are  those  that  act  better  than  I  do  ?'  Very  few 
of  which,"  says  Whiston,  "  I  could  ever  name  to  him,  though  I  did 
not  think  that  a  sufficient  excnsc."— (Memoirs  of  Clarke,  p.  64).  Clarke, 
however,  might  have  quoted  the  words  of  Solomon  in  palliation  of  his 
conduct :  "  A  fool  uttereth  all  his  mind  ;  but  a  wise  man  keepeth  it  in 
till  afterwards"  (Prov.  };xix.  11).  And  even  those  of  Paul  might  have 
been  adduced  for  the  same  purpose :  '•  I  have  fed  you  with  milk,  and 
not  with  meat ;  for  hitherto  ye  were  not  able  to  bear  it,  neither  yet 
now  are  ye  able"  (1  Cor.  iii.  2).  And  again  :  "  Strong  meat  belongeth 
to  them  that  are  of  full  age,  even  those  who  by  reason  of  use  have 
their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil"  (Heb.  v.  14). 

The  learned  Dr  Lardner,  whose  defence  of  the  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History  is  universally  known,  became  a  believer  in  the  simple 
humanity  of  Christ ;  and  towards  the  close  of  life  the  opinions  of  Dr 
Isaac  Watts  also  appear  to  have  become  completely  Unitarian.*  The 
Rev.  Kobert  Robinson,  likewise,  who  in  1776  published  a  Plea  for 
the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  gained  him  much  ap- 
plause, became,  after  he  had  studied  Mr  Lindsey's  Examination  of  it, 
a  convert  to  the  opinion  he  had  opposed. f  And  Belsham  relates  of 
himself,  that  in  January  1779,  being  at  that  time  the  orthodox  mi- 
nister of  a  congregation  in  the  country,  he  was  taken  by  a  friend  to 
attend  the  evening  service  in  Mr  Lindsey's  chapel  in  Essex  Street, 
London.  "  The  subject  of  the  discourse,"  says  he,  "  was  a  good  con- 
science ;  and  the  seriousness  and  gravity  Avith  which  it  was  treated 
confirmed  him  in  the  opinion,  which  he  had  already  formed  from  the 
perusal  of  some  of  Dr  Priestley's  writings,  that  it  wa,^  possible  for  a 
Socinian  to  be  a  good  man.  At  the  same  time  he  felt  a  very  sincere 
concern  that  persons  so  highly  repectable  as  Mr  Lindsey  and  Dr 
Priestley  should  entertain  opinions  so  grossly  erroneous  as  he  then 
conceived,  and  so  disparaging  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Ciospel.  This  he 
ignorantly  imputed  to  the  little  attention  which  they  paid  to  the  sub- 
ject of  theology.  Little  did  he  then  suspect  that  further  and  more 
diligent  and  impartial  inquiry  would  induce  him  to  embrace  a  system 
'  from  which  his  mind  at  that  time  shrunk  with  horror.  And  had  it  been 
foretold  to  him  that  in  the  course  of  years,  and  the  revolution  of  events, 
he  should  himself  become  the  disciple,  the  friend,  the  successor,  and  the 
biographer  of  the  person  who  was  then  speaking  ;  that  it  should  fall 
to  his  lot  from  that  very  pulpit  to  pronounce,  before  a  crowded  as- 
sembly of  weeping  mourners,  the  funeral  oration  of  Theophilus  Lind- 
sey, he  would  have  regarded  it  as  an  event  almost  without  the  wide 
circle  of  possibilities,  and  as  incredible  as  the  incidents  of  an  Arabian 
tale."+ 

reader  can  fail  to  have  his  mind  delivered  from  much  of  any  petty  sectarian 
feeling  which  education  may  have  imparted  to  it. 

*  See  Belsham's  Life  of  Lindsey,  2d  ed.,  p.  162. 

t  Ibid.,  ch.  vii. 

i  Ibid.,  p.  107.  In  an  age  when  Unitarians  abounded  among  the  English 
clergy,  Theophilus  Lindsey  was  one  of  tlie  few  who  sacrificed  worldly  interest 
to  the  approval  of  a  tender  conscience.  Another  was  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
whose  Memoirs  are  highly  instructive  on  this  subject ;  as  are  also  Whiston 's 
Memoirs  of  himself  and  of  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  Disney's  Life  of  Dr  .Tohn  .Tebb 
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Another  illustrious  instance  of  change  of  opinion  is  that  of  the  pro- 
foundly learned  Archbishop  Usher.  In  early  life  he  was  a  rigid  Cal- 
vinist,  but  in  his  later  years  "  did  declare  his  utter  dislike  of  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  reprobation,  and  held  the  universality  of  Christ's 
death,  and  that  not  only  in  respect  of  sufficiency,  but  also  in  regard 
of  efficacy,  so  that  all  men  were  thereby  salvable ;  and  the  reason 
why  all  were  not  thereby  saved  was  because  they  did  not  accept  of 
the  salvation  offered  ;  and  the  grace  of  conversion  was  not  irresistible, 
but  men  might,  and  often  did,  reject  the  same  :  and  in  these  points 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  doctrine  of  Geneva,  but  was  wholly  of 
Bishop  Overall's  opinions."* 

The  famous  John  Hales  of  Eton,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  most 
estimable  men  of  his  time,  was  likewise  originally  a  Calvinist,  and 
took  his  opinions  with  him  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  which  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague  to  attend.  But  it 
has  been  left  on  record  by  his  intimate  friend  Mr  Farindon,  that 
"at  the  Avell  pressing  3  St  John  16,  by  Episcopius,  '  there  I  bid  John 
Calvin  good  night,'  as  he  has  often  told  me."t     The  Synod,  however, 

of  Cambridge,  and  Field's  Life  of  Dr  Parr.  Belsham  mentions  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Robertson,  an  Irish  clergyman,  who,  having  adopted  Unitarian  opinions, 
follovired  the  same  honourable  course :  when  he  waited  on  his  patron  Dr 
Robinson,  then  bishop  of  Ferns,  and  who  subsequently  became  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  he  was  told,  "  You  are  a  madman  ;  you  do  not  know  the  world"  (p.  123.) 

Dr  Richard  Price,  in  a  letter  to  Lindsey  in  reference  to  the  opinion  that 
Christ  is  almost  equal  to  supreme  God,  says,  "  It  is  a  sentiment  at  ivhich  I  shud- 
der, and  which  probably  no  Arian  now  holds." — {Belsham,  op.  cit.,  p.  155,) 
Compare  with  this  the  ojjinion  of  Dr  Owen,  that  the  Unitarians  are  men  who, 
"through  the  incurable  blindness  of  their  minds,  fall  into  error  of  judgment,  and 
misinterpretation  of  the  word"  (  WorJ<s,  vol.  xv.,  p.  211)  ;  or  with  the  following 
characteristic  denunciation  by  Dr  South  :  "  The  Socinians  are  impious  blas- 
phemers, whose  infamous  jiedigree  runs  back  from  wretch  to  wretch,  in  a  direct 
line,  to  the  devil  himself;  and  who  are  fitter  to  be  crvished  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate, as  destructive  to  government  and  society,  than  to  be  confuted  as  merely 
heretics  in  religion."  Dr  William  Dunlop,  in  his  able  vindication  of  Creeds 
and  Confessions  of  Faith,  (prefixed  to  a  Collection  of  tlie  Standards  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  published  in  1719,)  in  speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  affirms,  that  "it  diffuses  itself  through  the  whole  of  02ir  religion,  and  is 
the  life  and  soul  of  it,  without  which  it  could  have  no  subsistence  j"  and  that  he  who 
denies  it  "  contradicts  the  whole  train  of  the  Gospel,  in  ^Aain  as  well  as  incompar- 
ably momentous  questionsy- — (P.  Ixxv.)  In  Coleridge's  opinion,  "  the  j)et  texts 
of  the  Socinian  are  quite  enough  for  his  confutation  with  acute  thinkers" 
{Table  Talk,  vol.  i.  p.  47) ;  and  every  body  knows  that  according  to  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed,  which  is  "  God's  truth"  among  the  orthodox  in  England,  all  dis- 
believers of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  which  is  there  most  elaborately  expounded, 
"  without  doubt  shall  perish  everlastingly." 

Can  it  be  of  essential  importance  to  dull  and  illiterate  men  to  decide  which 
of  these  opposite  parties  is  in  the  right  ? 

*  Letter  from  Dr  Walton  to  Dr  Pierce,  quoted,  with  other  evidence,  in  Dr 
Elrington's  Life  of  Usher,  p.  292.     Dublin,  1847. 

t  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Ever- 
memorable  Mr  John  Hales.  [By  M.  Des  Maizeaux.]  London,  1719,  p.  69. 
The  writings  of  Hales  prove  that  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  in  his  ap- 
prehension of  the  principles  of  religious -liberty.  Some  admirable  passages  on 
that  subject  are  quoted  in  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i., 
p.  287,  where  an  instructive  biographical  sketch  also  may  be  found.  The  letters 
written  by  him  when  attending  the  Synod  of  Dort,  are  characterised  by  Lord 
Clarendonn,  as  "  the  best  memorial  of  the  ignorance,  and  passion,  and  animosity, 
and  injustice  of  that  convention." — (Clarendon's  Life  of  Himself,  vol.  i.,  p.  27.) 
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decided  in  favour  of  John  Calvin  ;  and  thanks,  as  we  have  seen,  used 
to  be,  and  perhaps  are  still,  yearly  offered  up  to  C-lod  Almighty  for 
the  decision. 

Baxter,  speaking  of  the  modified  opinions  of  his  latter  days,  inti- 
mates that  in  his  case  a  similar  change  had  occurred,  and  says,  "  I 
can  never  believe  that  a  man  may  not  be  saved  by  that  religion  which 
doth  but  bring  him  to  the  true  love  of  Clod,  antl  to  a  heavenly  mind 
and  life  ;  nor  that  Glod  will  ever  cast  a  soul  into  hell  that  truly  loveth 
him."  This  passage  refers  to  the  Papists,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  state- 
ment of  a  general  principle  which  he  had  adopted.  He  says  also, 
"  At  first  I  thought  that  Mr  Perkins  well  proved  that  a  Papist  cannot 
go  beyoud  a  reprobate  :  but  now  I  doubt  not  but  that  God  hath  many 
sanctified  ones  among  them,  who  have  received  the  true  doctrine  of 
Christianity  so  practically,  that  their  contradictory  errors  prevail  not 
against  them,  to  hinder  their  love  of  Grod  and  their  salvation  ;  but 
that  their  eVrors  are  like  a  conquerable  dose  of  poison,  which  nature 
doth  overcome."* 

The  same  historian  says,  that  "  nothing  troubled  him  more  than  the  brawls 
which  were  grown  from  religion  ;  and  he  therefore  exceedingly  detested  the 
tyranny  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  more  for  their  imposing  uncharitably  upon 
the  consciences  of  other  men,  than  for  the  errors  in  their  own  opinions;  and 
would  often  say,  that  he  would  renounce  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England 
to-morrow,  if  it  obliged  him  to  believe  that  any  other  Christians  should  be 
damned  ;  and  that  nobody  v^ould  conclude  another  man  to  be  damned,  who  did 
not  wish  him  so.  No  man  more  strict  and  severe  to  himself;  to  other  men  so 
charitable  as  to  their  opinions,  that  he  thought  that  other  men  were  more  in 
fault  for  their  carriage  towards  them,  than  the  men  themselves  were  who  erred; 
and  he  thought  that  pride  and  jjassion,  more  than  conscience,  were  the  cause  of  all 
separation  from  each  others'  communion."  Hales,  in  his  Tract  concerning  Schism, 
defines  it  to  be  "an  unnecessary  separation  of  C!hristians  from  that  part  of  the 
visible  Church  of  which  they  were  once  members." — {Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  116;  ed. 
1765.)  "  But  you  will  ask,"  says  he,  "  who  shall  be  the  judge  what  is  necessari/  ? 
Indeed  that  is  a  question  which  hath  been  often  made,  but  I  think  scarcely  ever 
truly  answered :  not  because  it  is  a  point  of  great  depth  or  difficulty  truly  to 
assoil  it,  but  because  the  true  solution  carries  fire  in  the  tail  of  it ;  for  it  bring- 
eth  with  it  a  piece  of  doctrine  which  is  seldom  pleasing  to  superiors.  To  you  for 
the  present  this  shall  suffice  :  If  so  be  you  be  animo  defcecato,  if  you  have  cleared 
yourself  from  froth  and  grounds ;  if  neither  sloth,  nor  fears,  nor  ambition,  nor 
any  tempting  spirits  of  that  nature  abuse  j'ou  (for  these,  and  such  as  these,  are 
the  true  impediments  why  both  that  and  other  questions  of  the  like  danger  are 
not  truly  answered) — if  all  this  be,  and  yet  you  see  not  how  to  frame  your  re- 
solution and  settle  for  yourself  that  doubt — I  will  say  no  more  of  you  than  was 
said  of  Papias,  St  .lohn's  own  scholar,  you  are  '  of  small  judgment,'  your  abilities 
are  not  so  good  as  I  presumed." — {lb.,  p.  118.) 

Protestants  who  talk  of  the  sin  of  schism,  would  do  well  to  consider  that 
every  argument  which  they  direct  against  conscientious  dissenters  from  their 
own  Church,  strikes  with  equal  force  against  the  lawfulness  of  Luther's  seces- 
sion from  the  Church  of  Home.  It  was  a  saying  of  Charles  or  James  II., 
"  When  you  of  the  Church  of  England  contend  with  the  Catholics,  you  use  the 
arguments  of  the  Puritans ;  when  you  contend  with  the  Puritans,  you  imme- 
diately adojit  all  the  weapons  of  the  Catholics." 

*  Reliquiae  Baxterianae,  Part  I.,  p.  131.  Hear  also  Bishop  Watson,  in  his 
Letter  from  a  Christian  Whig  :  "  Are  the  gates  of  heaven  open  only  to  us, 
the  Athanasians  and  the  Calvinists  of  the  age  ?  Is  yours  the  only  intelli- 
gible interpretation  of  Scripture  ;  yours  the  only  saving  faith  ?  Away  with 
such  learned  arrogance,  such  uncharitable  judgment !  They  are  a  disgrace  to 
humanity,  and  a  dishonour  to  any  religion.  The  question  will  not  be,  at  the 
last  day,  Are  you  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  or  of  Antioch,  of  Rome  or 
England  ?    Are  you  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonue  or  of  Oxford,  a  friend  of  the  Re- 
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A  still  further  instance  of  abandonment,  by  a  theological  disputant, 
of  what  lately  seemed  to  him  "  God's  truth,"  for  its  opposite,  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  striking  passage  in  the  works  of  Dr  Owen  : — ■ 
"  I  myself,"  says  he,  "  once  knew  a  scholar  invited  to  a  dispute  with 
another  man,  about  something  in  controversy  in  religion  ;  in  his  own, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  all  the  bystanders,  the  opposing  person  was 
utterly  confuted  ;  and  yet  the  scholar  within  a  few  months  was  taught 
of  Grod,  and  clearly  convinced  that  it  was  an  error  which  he  had  main- 
tained, and  the  truth  which  he  opposed  ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
did  he  cease  to  wonder,  that  the  other  person  was  not  convinced  by 
his  strong  arguments,  as  before  he  had  thought."* 

My  concluding  example  shall  be  that  of  Chillingworth,  the  most 
acute,  the  most  candid,  and  the  most  renowned  of  all  the  champions 
of  Protestantism.  Alluding  to  himself,  he  addresses  his  Popish  adver- 
sary as  follows  : — "  I  know  a  man  that,  of  a  moderate  Protestant, 
turned  a  Papist,  and,  the  day  that  he  did  so  (as  all  thiiTgs  that  are 
done  are  perfected  some  day  or  other),  was  convicted  in  conscience 
that  his  yesterday's  opinion  was  an  error,  and  yet  thinks  he  was  no 
schismatic  for  doing  so,  and  desires  to  be  informed  by  you,  whether  or 
no  he  was  mistaken  ?  The  same  man  afterwards,  upon  better  con- 
sideration, became  a  doubting  Papist,  and  of  a  doubting  Papist  a  con^ 
firmed  Protestant.  And  yet  this  man  thinks  himself  no  more  to 
blame  for  all  these  changes,  than  a  traveller,  who,  using  all  diligence 
to  find  the  right  way  to  some  remote  city  where  he  had  never  been 
(as  the  party  I  speak  of  had  never  been  in  heaven),  did  yet  mistake 
it,  and  after  find  his  error,  and  amend  it.  Nay,  he  stands  upon  his 
justification  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  his  alterations,  not  only  to  you, 
but  also  from  you  by  God's  mercy,  were  the  most  satisfactory  actions 
to  himself  that  ever  he  did,  and  the  greatest  victories  that  ever  he 
obtained  over  himself,  and  his  aftections  to  those  things  which  in  this 
world  are  most  precious  ;  as  wherein,  for  God's  sake,  and  (as  he  was 
verily  persuaded)  out  of  love  to  the  truth,  he  Avent,  upon  a  certain 
expectation  of  those  inconveniences,  which  to  ingenuous  natures  are 
of  all  most  terrible.  So  that,  though  there  were  much  weakness 
in  some  of  these  alterations,  yet  certainly  there  Avas  no  wickedness. 
Neither  does  he  yield  his  weakness  altogether  without  apology,  see- 
ing his  deductions  were  rational,  and  out  of  some  principles  commonly 
received  by  Protestants  as  well  as  Papists,  and  Avhich,  by  his  educa- 
tion, had  got  possession  of  his  understanding."! 

monstrants  or  the  Bynod  of  Dort  ?  Not,  What  articles,  confessions,  formu- 
laries, have  you  subscribed  ?  But,  What  hungry  have  you  fed  ?  What  naked 
have  you  clothed  ?  What  sick  have  you  visited  ?  What  souls  have  you  saved  ? 
Not,  What  barren  metaphysical  creeds  have  you  repeated  ?  But,  What  fruits  of 
your  faith  have  you  brought  forth  ?'' — (Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  ii.,  jip.  20,  21.) 

*  Of  Toleration,  and  the  Duty  of  the  Magistrate  about  Religion  ;  Owen's 
AYorks,  vol.  XV.,  p.  244. 

t  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,  ch.  v.,  §  103.  See 
also  the  case  of  conversion  to  Romanism  mentioned  by  Bishop  Watson,  ante, 
p.  28. 

"  Any  candid  man  acquainted  with  religious  conti'oversy,"  says  Sidney 
Smith,  "  will,  I  think,  admit  that  he  has  frequently,  in  the  course  of  his  studies, 
been  astonished  by  tlie  force  of  arguments  with  which  that  cause  has  been  de- 
fended which  he  at  first  thought  to  be  incapable  of  any  defence  at  all.  Some 
accusations  he  has  found  to  be  utterly  groundless  ;  in  others  the  facts  and 
arguments  have  been  mis-stated ;  in  other  instances  the  accusation  has  been 
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What  a  lesson  of  niodesty  aud  mutual  forbearance  do  facts  like 
these  convey  to  us  all  !  And  how  strongly  should  they  dispose  us  to 
join  with  Pope  in  the  prayei- — 

"  Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  hand 
Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw, 
And  deal  damnation  round  the  land 
On  each  I  judge  thy  foe. 

If  I  am  right,  thy  grace  impart. 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay  ; 
If  I  am  wrong,  O  teach  my  heart 

To  find  that  better  way." 

retorted :  in  many  cases  the  tenets  have  been  defended  by  strong  arguments 
and  hones*',  appeal  to  Scripture,  in  many  witli  consummate  acuteness  and  deep 
learning.  So  that  religious  studies  often  teach  to  opponents  a  greater  respect 
for  each  other's  talents,  motives,  and  acquirements  ;  exhibit  the  real  difficulties 
of  the  subject ;  lessen  the  surprise  and  anger  which  are  apt  to  be  excited  by 
opposition  ;  and  by  these  means  promote  that  forgiving  one  another,  and  for- 
bearing one  another,  which  are  so  powerfully  recommended  by  the  words  of 
my  text.'' — (xl  Sermon  on  those  Rules  of  Christian  Charity,  hy  which  our  Opinions 
of  other  Sects  should  be  formed  ;  preached  at  Bristol  on  5th  November  1828  :  Sid- 
ney Smith's  Works,  ed.  1850,  p.  593.J 

A  liberal  theological  education  has  thus  the  same  tendency  as  mental  cultiva- 
tion in  general :  "  emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros." 

"  But,"  as  Abraham  Tucker  says,  "  there  is  a  particular  fear  that  fetters  the 
mind  grievously  when  entering  upon  topics  of  religion  ;  some  are  so  afraid  of 
departing  from  the  faith,  that  they  will  not  depart  from  error  or  prejudice, 
wlienever  imposed  upon  them  as  an  article  of  faith.  Tliis  shuts  out  all  means 
of  information  or  amendment ;  with  such  a  bar  against  them  neither  the  Jew 
nor  the  Gentile  could  ever  have  been  converted,  the  Papists  reformed,  nor  the 
enthusiast  restored  to  his  senses.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,  but  will  never  bring  it  to  perfection  ;  our  reverence 
and  awe  we  ouglit  never  to  lay  aside,  no  not  for  a  moment,  for  in  him  we  live, 
move,  and  have  our  being  ;  on  his  power  we  depend  both  in  body  and  soul,  and 
in  our  obedience  to  his  declared  will  consists  our  happiness.  But  he  requires 
not  of  us  a  slavish  fear,  for  his  service  is  perfect  freedom  in  all  senses,  as  well 
when  we  serve  him  with  his  talent  of  understanding,  as  with  the  active  powers 
he  has  given  us  ;  nor  shall  we  run  less  hazard  of  offending  him  by  wrapping  it 
up  in  a  napkin  than  by  anj'  involuntary  mistakes  it  may  lead  us  into. 

"  This  servile  fear  often  dashes  men  upon  the  very  rocks  of  offence  they 
were  apprehensive  of;  for  it  makes  them  think  hardly  of  God  as  of  a  rigorous 
taskmaster  ;  it  represents  him  as  giving  arbitrary  commands,  on  suj)i)Osition 
that  such  may  magnify  his  authority ;  it  jjins  them  down  to  the  letter,  without 
regarding  the  intention ;  attaches  them  to  forms  and  ceremonies,  not  daring 
to  penetrate  into  tlie  substance  ;  it  draws  them  to  imagine  their  help  necessary 
to  defend  his  glory  and  resist  his  enemies  ;  it  drives  them  into  censoriousness, 
derision,  animosity,  and  other  kinds  of  persecution,  under  pain  of  forfeiting 
their  allegiance,  until  the  zeal  of  the  Lord's  house  hath  eaten  them  up  ;  it 
overwhelms  them  with  scruples,  misgivings,  terrors,  and  desperations  ;  lays 
them  open  to  credulity  in  dreams,  omens,  judgments,  and  supernatural  events  ; 
and  debars  them  the  use  of  their  understanding,  as  a  presumption  and  pro- 
faneness." — {Tucker's  Light  of  Nature  Pursued,  ch.  viii.,  on  "  Freedom  of 
Thought,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  122,  ed.  1834.) 

"  The  vulgar,"  observes  the  same  excellent  writer,  "  are  commonly  very  posi- 
tive, thinking  themselves  possessed  of  absolute  certainty  in  almost  everything 
they  know  :  this  hajjpens  from  their  weighing  their  evidences  singly,  which 
will  naturally  produce  that  effect;  for  we  can  judge  of  weights  only  by  their 
opposition,  because  any  one  thrown  in  alone  drives  down  the  scale  forcibly. 
But  the  contemplative  use  themselves  to  compare  the  judgments,  as  well  of  their 
senses  as  of  their  understanding,  which  they  frequently  find  contradictory  ;  there- 
fore they  abound  in  doubts  that  never  enter  the  head  of  a  common  man,  which 
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Sir  Thomas  Browne  appears  to  have  read  aright  the  lesson  of  his 
own  experience.     "  I  could  never,"  says  he,  "  divide  myself  from  any 

has  occasioned  doubting  to  be  reckoned  the  avenue  to  philosophy :  but  if  it  ba 
the  avenue,  it  is  no  more,  nor  can  one  arrive  at  the  thing  itself  until  one 
has  passed  it,  and  he  that  sticks  in  the  passage  had  better  not  have  attempted 
it.  The  use  of  doubting  is  to  prevent  hasty  decisions,  and  lead  to  something 
more  sure  and  certain  than  we  could  have  attained  without  it.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
moderation  in  all  things;  a  man  may  as  well  doubt  too  much  as  too  little — nor 
let  us  run  away  with  a  notion  that  a  propensity  to  doubting  shews  a  sagacity  of 
parts,  for  it  may  as  Well  proceed  from  tlie  contrary  quality.  .  .  .  [But]  when  we 
reflect  on  our  utter  incapacity  of  attaining  to  absolute  certainty,  this  is  enough, 
though  not  to  make  us  doubt  of  the  clear  judgments  of  our  understanding,  yet 
to  make  us  acknowledge  a  possibility  of  their  being  erroneous  ;  and  this,  if  not 
overlooked,  must  prevent  every  man  from  being  so  wedded  to  an  opinion,  as  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  upon  all  evidence  that  can  be  offered  against  it.  Wherefore  I 
must  look  upon  those  bigots  in  religion  or  reason,  for  there  are  of  both  sorts, 
as  very  little  skilled  in  human  nature,  who  lay  so  great  a  stress  upon  one  kind 
of  evidence  as  to  think  no  other  worth  regarding  in  competition  with  it." — (Op. 
cit.,  vol.  i,,  pp.  121,  122,  ch.  xi.,  on  "Judgment.") 

There  is  a  passage  in  Selden  which  places  this  subject  in  an  equally  clear 
light.  "  The  old  sceptics,"  says  he,  "  that  never  would  profess  that  they  had 
found  a  truth,  shewed  yet  the  best  way  to  search  for  any,  when  they  doubted 
as  well  of  what  those  of  the  dogmatical  sects  too  credulously  received  for  infal- 
lible princi23les,  as  they  did  of  the  newest  conclusions.  They  were,  indeed, 
questionless,  too  nice,  and  deceived  themselves  with  the  nimbleness  of  their  own 
sophisms,  that  permitted  no  kind  of  established  truth.  But,  plainly,  he  that 
avoids  their  disputincf  levity,  yet,  being  able,  takes  to  himself  their  liberty  of  inquiry, 
is  in  the  only  way  that  in  all  kinds  of  studies  leads  and  lies  open  even  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  truth ;  while  others,  that  are  servile  to  common  opinion  and  vulgar 
suppositions,  can  rarely  hope  to  be  admitted  nearer  than  into  the  base  court  of 
her  temple,  which  too  speciously  often  counterfeits  her  inmost  sanctuary." — 
{Selden^s  History  of  Tithes,  preface.) 

"  The  most  undecided  men  on  doubtful  points,"  says  Bishop  Watson,  "  are 
those  often  who  have  bestowed  most  time  in  the  investigation  of  them,  whether 
the  points  respect  divinity,  jurisprudence,  or  policy.  lie  who  examines  only 
one  side  of  a  question,  and  gives  his  judgment,  gives  it  improperly,  though  he 
may  be  on  the  right  side.  But  he  who  examines  both  sides,  and  after  examina- 
tion gives  his  assent  to  neither,  may  surely  be  pardoned  this  suspension  of  judg- 
ment ;  for  it  is  safer  to  continue  in  doubt  than  to  decide  amiss.  To  such  men 
may  well  be  applied  what  that  most  learned  man  Peter  Daniel  Huet  says  of 
himself,  in  his  Philosoj)hical  Treatise  concerning  the  Weakness  of  Human  Un- 
derstanding :  '  If  any  man  ask  me  what  1  am,  since  I  will  be  neither  academic, 
nor  sceptic,  nor  eclectic,  nor  of  any  other  sect ;  I  answer  that  I  am  of  my  own 
opinion,  that  is  to  say  free,  neither  submitting  my  mind  to  any  authority,  nor 
approving  of  any  thing  but  what  seems  to  me  to  come  nearest  the  truth  ;  and  if 
any  man  should  either  ironically  or  flatteringly,  call  us  X'hia.yvujx.ova.;,  that  is,  men 
who  stick  only  to  their  own  sentiments,  we  shall  never  go  about  to  hinder 
it.'  " — (^Watson  s  Anecdotes  of  his  Own  Life,  vol  i.,  p.  227.) 

Even  the  Romanist  Pascal  has  exjjressed  similar  oj)inions ;  and  the  passage 
here  subjoined  ought  to  call  a  blush  into  the  cheeks  of  many  who  profane  the 
title  of  Protestant: — 

"  It  is  fit,"  he  observes,  "  we  should  know  how  to  doubt  where  we  ought,  to 
rest  assured  where  we  ought,  to  submit  where  we  ought.  He  ivho  fails  in  any 
one  of  these  respects,  is  unacquainted  with  the  poiver  of  reason.  Yet  there  are 
many  which  offend  against  these  three  rules ;  either  by  warranting  everj'thing 
for  demonstration,  because  they  are  unskilled  in  the  nature  of  demonstrative 
evidence ;  or  by  doubting  of  everything,  because  they  know  not  where  they 
ought  to  submit;  or  by  submitting  to  everything,  because  they  know  not  where 
to  use  their  judgment. 

"  If  we  bring  down  all  things  to  reason,  our  religion  will  have  nothing  in  it 
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man  upon  the  difteience  of  an  opinion,  ov  be  angry  with  his  judgment 
for  not  agvceitnj  with  me  in  that  from  ivhich  loithin  a  few  days  I  should 
dissent  myself."* 

From  these  instructive  examples  of  devout  and  learned  men,  who, 
after  holding  certain  doctrines  as  "  God's  truth,"  at  length  took  leave 
to  differ  from  their  former  selves  and  to  regard  it  as  human  error,  let 
us  now  turn  to  an  equally  instructive  class  of  cases  which  obtrude 
themselves  upon  the  observation  of  every  inquiring  man. 

If  you  compare  the  religious  tenets  of  different  nations,  the  strange 
contrasts  which  will  be  discovered  between  what  passes  for  Grod's 
truth  in  one  country  and  in  others,  will  furnish  matter  for  the  gravest 
reflection.     For  instance — 

*'  In  England,"  says  Bishop  Hoadly,  "  it  stands  thus.  The  Synod 
of  Dort  (for  whose  unerring  decisions,  public  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  are,  every  three  years,  offered  up,  with  the  greatest  solemnity, 
by  the  magistrates  in  Holland)  is  of  no  weight  ;  it  determined  many 
doctrines  wrong.  The  Assembly  of  Scotland  hath  nothing  of  a  true 
authority ;  and  is  very  much  out  in  its  scheme  of  doctrines,  Avorship, 
and  government.  But  the  Church  of  England  is  vested  with  all 
authority,  and  justly  challengeth  all  obedience. 

"  If  one  crosses  a  river  in  the  north,  there  it  stands  thus.  The 
Church  of  England  is  not  enough  reformed ;  its  doctrines,  worship, 
and  government,  have  too  much  of  Antichristian  Rome  in  them. 
But  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  hath  a  divine  right,  from  its  only  Head, 
Jesus  Christ,  to  meet  and  to  enact  what  to  it  shall  seem  fit  for  the  good 
of  hisChurch."t 

In  England,  with  respect  to  another  most  important  matter,  it  stands 
thus — Jesus  Christ  died  for  all,  and  every  man  who  chooses  to  avail 
himself  of  the  means  whereby  the  benefit  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice 
may  be  enj6yed,  will  certainly  be  saved  from  everlasting  punishment. 

But  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  it  stands  thus — "  God  having, 
out  of  his  mere  good  pleasure,  from  all  eternity,  elected  some  to  ever- 
lasting life,  did  enter  into  a  covenant  of  grace  to  deliver  them  out  of 
the  estate  of  sin  and  misery,  and  to  bring  them  into  an  estate  of  salva- 
tion by  a  Redeemer."! 

mysterious  or  supernatural.  If  we  stifle  the  principles  of  reason,  our  religion 
will  be  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

"  Reason,  says  St  Austin,  would  never  be  for  submitting,  if  it  did  not 
judge  that  on  some  occasions  submission  was  its  duty.  It  is  but  just,  therefore, 
that  it  should  recede  where  it  sees  an  obligation  of  receding  ;  and  that  it  should 
assert  its  privileges,  where,  upon  good  grounds,  it  supposeth  itself  not  engaged 
to  waive  them." — {Pascal's  Thoughts  on  Religion,  chap,  v.) 

Within  reason's  province,  then,  and  with  men  capable  of  thinking,  the 
maxim  of  Bacon  holds  true,  "  He  who  begins  in  doubt  ends  in  certainty  ;  but 
he  who  begins  in  certainty  ends  in  doubt." 

*  Religio  Medici,  p.  10,  ed.  1838. 

t  Dedication  to  Pope  Clement  XL,  prefixed  to  Sir  Richard  Steele's  Account 
of  the  State  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  throughout  the  World  ;  in  Hoadly 's 
Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  53i.  A  portion  of  this  unrivalled  satire  on  Protestant  in- 
fallibility may  be  seen  in  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i., 
p.  666. 

t  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Question  20.  The  answer  to 
Question  68  in  the  Larger  Catechism  is  still  more  explicit :  "  All  the  elect,  and 
they  only,  are  effectually  called." 

Whatever  may  be  the  right  interpretation  of  the  17th  Article  of  the  Church 
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lu  the  region  last  luentioiied,  it  is  proclaimed  as  "  God's  truth," 
that  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  the  Christian  Sabbath,  which  ought 

of  England  as  to  election  (for,  as  may  be  seen  in  Bishop  Burnet's  Exposition 
of  it,  opposite  views  are  entertained  on  this  point),  it  is  certain  that  the  most 
eminent  English  divines  are  hostile  to  the  Calvinistic  view.  See,  for  instance, 
Dr  Isaac  Barrow's  sermon,  entitled  "  The  Doctrine  of  Universal  Redemption 
asserted  and  explained  ;"  the  evidence  already  given  on  page  48  as  to  Archbishop 
Usher ;  and  Bishop  Watson's  sermon  on  John  iii.  16,  preached  before  the  King 
on  11th  April  1802  (Miscel.  Tracts,  vol.  i.,  p.  370;  also  his  Anecdotes  of  his  own 
Life,  vol.  i.,  p.  427,  and  vol.  ii.,  pp.  313,  418.) 

Paley  says  :  "Great  and  inestimably  beneficial  effects  may  accrue  from  the 
mission  of  Christ,  and  especially  from  his  death,  which  do  not  belong  to  Chris- 
tianity as  a  revelation  ;  that  is,  they  might  have  existed,  and  they  might  have 
been  accomplished,  though  we  had  never  in  this  life  been  made  acquainted 
with  them.  These  effects  may  be  very  extensive ;  they  may  be  interesting 
even  to  other  orders  of  intelligent  beings.  I  think  it  is  a  general  opinion,  and 
one  to  which  1  have  long  come,  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  Christ's  death  ex- 
tend to  the  whole  human  species.  It  was  the  redemption  of  the  ivorld.  '  He  is 
the  2)ropitiation  for  our  sins  ;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  whole  world,' 
1  John  ii.  2." — {Evidences  of  Christianit'j,  Part  II.  ch.  ii.,  note.) 

The  same  view  is  emphatically  asserted  by  Archdeacon  Daubeny  in  his 
Discourse  "  On  the  Plea  advanced  by  Separatists  from  the  Church,  that  the 
Gospel  is  not  preached  in  it."  (See  his  Guide  to  the  Church,  3d  edit.  1830,  p. 
63).  He  observes  : — "  Had  it  been  said  that  the  Gospel  of  J.  Calvin  was  not 
preached  there,  we  should  readily  have  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge ;  but  that 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  preached  there,  we  certainly  maintain,  upon  the 
authority  of  those  Scriptures  from  which  it  has  been  received."  He  charac- 
terises the  Calvinistic  view  as  "  a  doctrine  which  carries  its  own  condemnation 
on  the  face  of  it ;"  and  remarks  that  ''  a  doctrine,  then,  which  tends  to  weaken 
the  obligation  to  rejjentance  and  newness  of  life,  which  supports  the  sinner 
with  a  false  hope,  or  lulls  him  into  a  fatal  security,  which  pi'oves  destructive 
of  one  great  end  of  Christ's  death  unto  sin,  namely,  the  reformation  of  the 
sinner,  thereby  counteracting  one  great  object  of  the  Gospel  revelation,  cannot 
be  a  doctrine  that  cometh  from  God." — (P.  66.)  He  quotes  Erasmus  on  the 
demoralizing  effect  of  belief  in  the  Calvinistic  dogma,  and  gives  the  following 
confirmatory  instance  from  his  own  experience.  '•  One  of  my  parishioners  who 
took  his  divinity,  as  perhaps  many  others  may  do,  from  some  old  puritanical 
writers  of  the  last  (17th)  century,  rather  than  from  the  Bible,  maintained,  I 
am  sorry  to  think,  the  above  doctrine  in  its  fullest  extent.  He  has  been  heard 
to  say,  that  should  he  kill  a  man  to-day,  he  should  certainly  go  to  heaven  to- 
morrow. His  salvation,  therefore,  being,  according  to  his  own  notion,  per- 
fectly secured,  religious  ordinances,  as  means  of  grace,  to  him  were  useless. 
He  acted,  therefore,  but  in  consistence  with  his  doctrine,  when,  instead  of  fre- 
quenting a  place  of  public  worship)  on  Sundays,  he  was  generally  occupied  in  at- 
tending his  farm.  But  on  this  head  we  shall  only  say  with  South,  that  '  what  is 
nonsense  upon  a  principle  of  reason,  will  never  be  sense  upon  a  principle  of 
religion.'  " — (P.  72.) 

By  John  Wesley  the  doctrine  of  election  is  denounced  in  the  following  hearty 
manner  : — "  The  sum  of  all  is  this  :  One  in  twenty  (suppose)  of  mankind  are 
elected,  nineteen  in  twenty  are  reprobated  !  The  elect  shall  be  saved,  do  what 
they  tvill;  the  reprobate  shall  be  damned,  do  what  they  can.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  Calvinism,  for  which  Diabolism  would  be  a  better  name  ;  and  in  the  worst 
and  bloodiest  idolatry  that  ever  defiled  the  earth,  there  is  nothing  so  horrid, 
so  monstrous,  so  impious  as  this." — {Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  3d  edit.,  vol.  i., 
p.  321.) 

After  this,  the  ridiculous  light  in  which  Burns  has  represented  the  Calvin- 
istic dogma,  by  merely  stating  it  plainly,  without  the  least  exaggeration,  in  the 
opening  stanza  of  "  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,"  will  not,  1  think,  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  impiety  by  any  who  concur  with  Lord  Bacon  in  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  his  Essay  of  Superstition  : — "  It  were  better,''  says  he,  "  to  have  no 
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to  be  observed  in  obedience  to  the  Fonrth  Commandment,  and  "is  to 
be  sanctilied  by  a  holy  resting  all  that  day,  even  from  such  worldly 
emi)loyments  and  recreations  as  are  lawful  on  other  days  ;  and  spend- 
ing the  whole  time  in  the  public  and  private  exercises  of  God's  worship, 
except  so  much  as  is  to  be  taken  up  in  the  works  of  necessity  and 
mercy."* 

If  you  cross  the  German  Ocean,  however,  there  it  stands  thus — 
The  first  day  of  the  week  is  the  Lord's  Day,  a  joyful  festival,  which 
has  been  observed  since  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  portion  of  it  is  fitly 
and  beneficially  devoted  to  adoration,  praise,  and  thanksgiving  to 
the  Almighty  Father  from  whom  all  bounties  flow,  and  to  the  ac- 
quiring of  religious  and  moral  instruction  ;  the  remaining  hours  of  it 
may  be  spent  in  such  refreshing,  improving,  and  innocent  pursuits  or 
recreations,  as  each  man  finds  most  suitable  to  his  own  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances. And  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Puritans,  in  opposition 
to  this,  hjigmentum  AngUcanum.'\ 

opinion  of  God  at  all,  than  such  an  opinion  ai?  is  unworthy  of  him  ;  for  the  one  is 
unbelief,  the  other  is  contumely:  and  certainly  superstition  is  the  reproach  of 
the  Deity.  Plutarch  saith  well  to  that  purpose  :  '  Surely,'  saith  he,  '  I  had  ra- 
ther a  great  deal  men  should  say  there  was  no  such  a  man  at  all  as  Plutarch, 
than  that  they  should  say  there  was  one  Plutarch,  that  would  eat  his  children 
as  soon  as  they  were  born ;'  as  the  poets  speak  of  Saturn.'  " 

*  Shorter  Catechism,  Question  60. 

t  Dr  Owen,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Sabbath,  complains  that  the  Puritanical 
tenets  concerning  it  are  so  styled  by  sundry  divines  in  the  United  Provinces. 
See  his  Life  by  Orme,  p.  269.  A  friend  of  mine  who  received  a  part  of  his 
education  at  Utrecht,  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  particulars  : — "  Our 
general  way  of  spending  the  Sunday  was  to  go  to  church  in  the  forenoon,  come 
home  to  an  early  dinner,  and  then  start  for  a  long  rural  walk,  generally  rest- 
ing for  two  hours  in  some  house  of  refreshment  where  tea  and  tobacco  could  be 
obtained.  The  Dutch  theatres  are  closed  on  Sundays,  but  in  the  evening  tea 
gardens  and  zoological  gardens,  where  music  is  performed,  are  largely  fre- 
quented by  the  people.''  Yet  the  Dutch,  for  aught  that  appears,  are  as  moral 
a  people  as  the  self-complacent  Scotch.  The  mere  fact  that,  among  ourselves, 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (who  do  not  regard  Sunday  as  more  holy 
than  any  other  day)  are  a  class  pre-eminent  for  sobriety  and  moral  behaviour, 
might  suggest  to  any  thinking  man  that  to  repudiate  Sabbatarianism  and  to 
lapse  into  vice  are  two  things  between  which  there  is  really  not  the  slightest 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  For  my  part,  I  have  never  observed  that  Sab- 
batarians are  distinguished  beyond  their  opponents  for  virtuous  behaviour. 

A  solemn  warning  against  Sabbath-breaking  is  frequently  drawn  from  the 
statements  of  condemned  criminals,  that  their  career  to  destruction  had  its  root 
in  that  sin.  Supposing  the  opinions  of  such  persons  about  the  original  source 
of  their  misdeeds  to  be  worthy  of  respectful  consideration,  and  their  declara- 
tions to  the  prison-chaplains  to  be  sincere  expressions  of  conviction,  and  not 
merely  symptoms  of  a  wish  to  please  "  the  old  gentleman,"'  by  answering  his 
questions  as  he  evidently  desires  and  expects  them  to  be  answered — there  is  still, 
1  humbly  think,  a  misleading  tendency,  on  the  part  of  those  who  point  the  Sab- 
batarian moral,  to  confound  two  things  which  are  entirely  different.  To  idle 
and  drink  in  the  worst  company  on  Sunday  is  no  doubt  Sabbath-breaking,  if 
such  a  sin  there  be  ;  but  besides  being  a  "  desecration  of  the  holy  day,"  it  is  (as 
such  conduct  would  be  on  any  day)  that  course  for  "  corrupting  good  manners," 
which  "  evil  communications,"  especially  along  with  idleness  and  drunkenness, 
have  ever  been  found  to  be  :  and  the  corrupting  influence  of  these  alone,  I  con- 
tend, is  quite  sufficient  to  produce  the  lamented  results  in  natures  so  unfavour- 
ably constituted  as  a  taste  for  low  company  implies  that  they  are.  We  see 
abundance  of  Sabbath-breaking  which  leads  to  neither  the  prison  nor  the  gal- 
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Again  :  That  the  "  truths^''  of  one  generation  often  become  "  errors'''  and 
hyewords  in  the  estimation  of  the  next,  is  a  remark  frequently  made  by 

lows  ;  but  if  a  man  habitually  keep  company,  on  Sunday  or  Saturday,  with  im- 
moral and  degraded  associates,  you  may  safely  predict  his  end,  without  at  all 
inquiring  into  his  manner  of  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath. 

Dr  Lorimer,  of  whose  logical  penetration  the  reader  has  already  seen  a 
sample,  ascribes  the  disregard  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  in  Holland  to  the 
fact  that  "  one-third  of  the  jJopulation  is  now  Roman  Catholic  ;"  for,  says  he, 
"  Popery  and  Neology  combined  cannot  but  war  most  adversely  with  the  old 
Presbyterian  Sabbath  of  Holland."  {The  Protestant  or  the  Popish  t^abbath  ? 
A  Word  of  Warning  from  the  Word  of  Prophecy,  and  the  History  of  the  Christian 
Church.  By  the  Kev.  J.  G.  Lorimer,  Glasgow.  Edinburgh  :  John  Jolinstone. 
1847.  P.  21.)  Should  a  copy  of  the  treatise  in  which  these  words  occur  fall 
into  the  hands  of  an  educated  Dutchman,  he  would  smile  at  the  idea  that  the 
Protestant  countrymen  of  Grotius  and  Erasmus  are  less  concerned  for  their 
salvation,  less  capable  of  understanding  the  Bible,  and  more  apt  to  be  led 
astray  by  their  Roman  Catholic  neighbours,  than  the  Rev.  Dr  Lorimer,  by 
whom  their  alleged  backsliding  is  attributed  to  Popish  contagion.  If  his 
theory  be  true,  Glasgow  has  every  year  more  and  more  cause  to  tremble  for 
her  Sabbatarian  purity  '.  The  Doctor,  however,  incidentally  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  another  cause  for  the  phenomenon,  not  quite  identical  with  the  one  assigned 
by  himself,  but  perhaps  not  on  that  account  the  less  efficacious  in  its  action.  It 
is  this — "  that  the  controversy  on  the  Sabbath  in  Holland,  in  the  early  p>c-''^  <>/  ''*^ 
seventeenth  century,  u<as  at  once  the  signal  and  the  instrument  of  sj^reading  relaxed 
vicivs." — (P.  43.)  That  is  to  say  :  when  the  question  was  fairly  discussed,  the 
intelligent  Dutchmen  found  reason  to  believe  that  the  Sabbath  of  the  Puritans 
has  no  solid  foundation  in  Scripture.  Vet  so  unconscious  is  he  of  the  suicidal 
character  of  the  fact,  that  he  actually  heralds  his  proclamation  of  it  with  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  :  — "  It  is  high  time,"  says  he,  "  it  were  generally  understood  that  .  .  . 
the  controversy  on  the  Sabbath  in  Holland  was  at  once  the  signal,"'  &c.  Here, 
I  think,  we  may  say  with  Shakspeare's  Henry  the  Fifth, 

"  Now  your  own  reasons  turn  into  your  bosoms, 
As  dugs  ujion  tlieii-  masters,  worrying  you." 

K.  Henry  V.,  Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

For  how  should  a  fair  and  really  free  controversy  terminate  in  the  ascendency 
of  error  ?  "  Who  knows  not,"  as  Milton  grandly  asks,  "  that  Truth  is  strong, 
next  to  the  Almighty  ?" — that  "  though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose 
to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injuriously  ...  to 
misdoubt  her  strength  ?  Let  her  and  Falsehood  grapple ;  who  ever  knew 
Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter  ?  .  .  .  Well  knows  he  who 
uses  to  consider,  that  our  faith  and  knowledge  thrives  by  exercise,  as  well  as 
our  limbs  and  complexion.  Truth  is  compared  in  Scripture  to  a  streaming 
fountain  ;  if  her  waters  flow  not  in  a  perpetual  progression,  they  sicken  into 
a  muddy  pool  of  conformity  and  tradition." — (Areopagitica  ,•  Prose  Works,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  96,  85.)  It  is  therefore  allowable  to  conjecture  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  controversy  referred  to,  the  thoughtful  Hollanders  discovered  the[following 
passage  in  the  14th  chapter  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans: — "One  man 
esteemeth  one  day  above  another;  another  esteemeth  every  day  alike:  let 
every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  bis  own  mind.  He  that  regardeth  the^day 
regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord 
he  doth  not  regard  it."  (Verses  5,  6.)  As  far  as  Dr  Lorimer's  treatise  on  what 
he  calls  the  Protestant  and  Popish  Sabbaths  permits  us  to  know,  he  has  not  yet 
discovered  the  existence,  in  the  Bible,  of  this  the  most  explicit,  and  perhaps 
the  only  absolute,  declaration  which  it  contains  on  the  subject  of  the  contro- 
versy ;  and  I  am  compelled  to  add,  that  in  nine-tenths  of  the  Sabbatarian 
treatises  and  sermons  which  I  have  read  (and  they  are  not  few),  its  existence  is 
similarly  ignored.  Either  the  writers  thought  the  passage  of  no  importance, 
or  they  did  not :  if  they  did,  their  notion  is  strange  and  unaccountable  ;  if  they 
did  not,  then  by  passing  over  it  in  silence,  while  huddling  together  from  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New,  but  principally  from  the  Old,  a  number  of  pas- 
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those  acquainted  with  tlie  history  of  human  knowledge,  and  sometimes 
with  the  greatest  self-oomplacency  by  men  who,  through  their  own 

sages  which,  when  tested  by  those  rational  principles  of  interpretation  which 
are  constantly  applied  in  every  department  of  literature  but  the  theological, 
and  are  professed  even  by  theologians  who  forget  them  in  practice,  evidently 
have  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  question  at  issue — by  following,  I  say,  this 
remarkable  course,  they  plainly  confess  that  the  apostolic  declaration  is  con- 
clusive against  them. 

The  absence  of  these  words  of  St  Paul  from  the  texts  quoted  in  the  Scottish 
Confession  and  Catechisms,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards see,  it  was  not  till  these  famous  productions  were  comjjleted  by  the 
Divines  at  Westminster,  that  the  scriptural  texts  which  were  thought  to  esta- 
blish the  doctrines  there  stated  were  added  in  the  margin,  by  command  of  the 
Parliament  under  whose  authority  the  Assembly  was  acting.  Of  course,  nothing 
of  a  hostile  tendency  could  in  such  circumstances  be  included  among  the 
"  proofs;"  nor  indeed  could  inconvenient  texts,  in  any  circumstances,  have  found 
admission  into  such  manifestoes  as  these. 

Even  the  able  Dr  Wardlaw,  in  his  Discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  makes  no 
attempt  whatever  to  remove  this  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  perplexed 
Sabbatarian.  He  extracts  from  Belsham's  Review  of  VV^ilberforce,  p.  139,  a 
passage  in  which  the  words,  "  every  day  alike,"  are  quoted  and  given  effect  to; 
but  instead  of  attempting  to  prove  that  an  erroneous  interpretation  is  there 
put  upon  them,  what  does  he  do?  He  tries  to  divert  attention  from  the  diffi- 
culty, and  to  weaken  the  force  of  Belsham's  observations,  by  the  mean  device 
of  rousing  the  orthodox  jjrejudices  of  his  readers  against  the  writer  as  a  Soci- 
nian  !  "  We  need  not,"  says  he,  "  be  greatly  astonished,  that  one  who  could  not 
find  in  the  Scriptures  the  divinity  and  atonement  of  Christ,  the  depravity  of 
human  nature,  and  the  existence  and  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  have 
been  little  at  a  loss  to  exclude  from  them  the  duty  of  sanctifying  the  Lord's 
day  ;  and  that,  even  as  to  the  public  worship  of  that  day,  he  should  have  made 
light  of  the  admitted  example  of  the  apostolic  churches,  commending  it  indeed 
as  a  '  laudable  and  useful  custom,'  and  condescending  to  '  approve  of  its  con- 
tinuance,' but  not  at  all  allowing  in  it  any  obligation  of  divine  authority. — 
(Discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  by  Ralph  V,'ardlaw%  D.D.,  p.  100.  Glasgow,  1832.) 
This  is  all  that  Dr  Wardlaw  can  say  to  neutralize  the  words  of  the  Apostle  ; 
and  it  is  a  plain  confession  of  inability  to  propound  a  syllable  to  the  purijose. 
He  might  as  well  have  referred  to  the  colour  of  Mr  Belsham's  hair,  or  the  ro- 
tundity of  his  person,  as  presumptive  evidence  against  his  opinions  about  Sunday; 
nay,  he  might  by  this  kind  of  logic  assail  with  equal  success  the  philosophies  of 
Newton  and  Locke,  who  were  as  much  Socinians  as  Mr  Belsham  was. 

Dp  Chalmers,  a  still  more  famous  GJasiiow  minister  than  Dr  Wardlaw,  treats  of 
the  Sabbath  in  three  of  his  Congregational  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  p.  252,  et  sea.  Heie 
not  a  word  of  "  every  day  alike"  is  to  be  found !  "  But,"  it  may  be  suggested,  "  he 
wrote  also  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  What  says  he  there  ?  The 
difficulty  could  not  fail  to  meet  him  in  his  progress,  and  surely  he  must  have 
removed  it  when  it  came  so  directly  in  his  way  ?""  Not  he,  indeed  !  Look  at 
Lecture  95,  vol.  iv.,  p.  329,  and  you  will  see  that  the  bearing  of  the  passage 
upon  the  Lord's  day  is  conqjletely  ignored. 

Some  years  ago,  there  was  published  in  Scotland  a  Cyclopa?dia  conducted  by 
biblical  scholars  of  far  higher  rank  than  any  who  had  previously  contributed 
to  such  a  work.  It  contains  an  article  on  the  Sabbath,  in  which  the  passage 
under  consideration  is  quoted  and  discussed.  An  abridged  edition  was  by  and 
by  prepared  and  published  for  popular  use  ;  and,  that  the  passage  was  omitted 
in  that  edition,  is  only  what  was  to  be  exjjectcd  from  the  fact  vhat  the  work 
of  abridgment  was  performed  by  another  Glasgow  minister  .' 

About  the  same  time,  a  Biblical  Cyclopadia  w^as  i>ublished  by  a  fifth  Glasgow 
minister,  Dr  Jolin  Eadie.  There  is,  of  course,  an  article  on  the  Sabbath;  and 
that  article  contains  a  classified  list  of  references  to  ScrijJture  texts  beai'ing 
upon  the  subject.  But,  according  to  custom,  the  passage  in  Rom.  xiv.  is  not 
referred  to,  either  there  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  article  ;  nor  is  mention  made 
of  certain  other  texts,  which  will  be  noticed  below.    This  omission,  in  a  formal 
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conduct  and  opinions,  are  exposing  themselves  to  the  sneers  and  wonder 
of  their  successors.    The  time  is  not  vei-y  distant  when  Romanism  over- 

array  of  references,  of  the  most  important  text  of  all,  is  quite  indefensible  ;  even 
though  the  writer  has  provided  himself  with  a  reply  to  the  charge  of  j^ositive 
misrepresentation,  by  introducing  his  list  as  one  containing  references  only  to 
texts  which  "  are  among  the  leading  authorities  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  Sab- 
bath and  its  j^roper  observance." 

There  is  a  line  in  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  which  says — 

"  Truth  never  was  indebted  to  a  lie  ;" 

and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  striking  disingenuousness  of  this  special 
pleading  is  not  a  whit  better  calculated  than  "  a  lie"'  to  serve  her  cause.* 

The  course  of  Bishop  Horsley  is  equally  significant  :  he  grapples  with,  and 
explains  in  his  own  way,  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  which  has 
been  supposed,  he  says,  "  to  jirove  that  the  observation  of  a  Sabbath  in  the 
Christian  Church  is  no  point  of  duty,  but  a  matter  of  mere  compliance  with  an 
ancient  custom.  In  the  second  chapter  of  that  Epistle,  St  Paul,  speaking  of  the 
handwriting  of  ordinances  which  is  blotted  out,  having  been  nailed  to  the 
Redeemer's  cross,  adds,  in  the  16th  verse,  '  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in 
meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  holiday,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the 
Sabbath  days.'  From  this  text,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  no  less  a  man  than  the 
venerable  Calvin  drew  the  conclusion,  in  which  he  has  been  rashly  followed  by 
other  considerable  men,  that  the  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day  is  no  indis- 
pensable duty  in  the  Christian  Church, — that  it  is  one  of  those  carnal  ordi- 
nances of  the  Jewish  religion  which  our  Lord  hath  blotted  out.  The  truth 
however  is,  that  .  .  .  the  Sabbath-days  of  which  St  Paul  in  this  passage 
sjieaks,  were  not  the  Sundays  of  the  Christians,  but  the  Saturdays  and  the  other 
Sabbaths  of  the  Jewish  calendar."  (Sermon  XXIII.)  I  am  constrained  to 
observe,  however,  that  the  venerable  Calvin  is  here  most  unfairly  dealt  with ; 
for  he  expressly  says  that  his  opinion  is  founded,  not  merely  on  the  text 
commented  on  by  Bishop  Horsley,  but  also  on  certain  other  texts,  which  the 
Bishop  suppresses  altogether,  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  that  if  he  had 
candidly  quoted  them,  they  would  have  damaged  his  case  so  completely  as  to 
render  it  self-refuting  and  ridiculous.  By  turning  to  Book  II.,  ch.  viii.,  §  33, 
of  Calvin's  Institutes,  it  will  be  seen  that,  after  stating,  as  his  reason  for  adopt- 
ing the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  or  Lord's  Day,  that  it  is  "  a  neces- 
sary remedy  for  preserving  order  in  the  Church,"  he  proceeds  as  follows : — 
"  Paul  informs  us  that  Christians  are  not  to  be  judged  in  respect  of  its  observ- 
ance, because  it  is  a  shadow  of  something  to  come  (Col.  ii.  16)  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, he  expresses  a  fear  lest  his  labour  among  the  Galatians  should  prove  in 
vain,  because  they  still  observed  days  (Ual.  iv,  10,  11).  And  he  tells  the 
Romans  that  it  is  superstitious  to  make  one  day  differ  from  ano- 
ther (Rom.  xiv.  5)."  (Vol.  i.,  p.  464,  Beveridge's  transl.  Edin.,  1845).  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  about  Calvin's  opinions  in  a  subsequent  page. 

In  the  sermon  above  quoted.  Bishop  Horsley  gives  a  brief,  just,  and  forcible 
description  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  which,  says  he,  "  is  rational,  manly, 
and  ingenuous  ;  in  all  cases  delighting  in  the  substantial  works  of  JAidgment, 
justice,  and  mercy,  more  than  in  any  external  forms."  Christianity,  then, 
condemns  those  who  violate  compacts  about  Sundaj^-trains,  and  descend  to  jug- 
gling tricks  in  the  management  of  the  business  of  railway  meetings,  or  to  the 
forgery  of  hundreds  of  signatures  to  memorials  and  petitions  in  favour  of 
Sabbatarian  measures  (See  Notes  A.  and  N.  in  this  Appendix),  for  the  purpose 

*  In  a  book  published  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  entitled  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Patri- 
archal, Je^^ish,  and  Christian  Sahbath,  with  a  view  to  enforce,  from  Scripture  authority,  a 
more  cnveful  observance  of  the  Lord's  D.ay,  by  Thomas  Wemyss,"  there  is  a  table  of  re- 
ferences to  all  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  whicli  the  word  "  Sabbath"  occurs.  This  has 
the  look  of  a  key  to  all  the  texts  bearing  on  the  subject  ;  but  as  the  word  "  Sabbath"  happens 
not  to  be  used  in  Rom.  xiv.,  that  most  important  passage  is  very  conveniently  left  out  of 
view,  as  it  is  likewise  in  all  other  parts  of  the  work  !  Why  did  not  the  author  furnish  a 
complete  list  of  the  pertinent  texts  ?  Because,  like  the  most  of  his  orthodox  brethren,  he 
was  afraid  of  letting  the  vvoi'ds  of  St  Paul  be  seen.  At  least  tliis  is  the  only  reason  that 
I  can  think  of;   but  if  anybody  can  suggest  a  better,  I  shall  be  truly  glad  to  hear  it. 
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spread  the  whole  of  western  Europe,  and  when  to  call  its  truth  in  ques- 
tion was  a  far  more  flagrant  sin  than  even  the  strictest  adherence  to  it 

of  glorifying  God  by  a  scrupulous  regard  to  external  forms.  But  I  have 
quoted  this  passage  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  remarking,  that  if  Bishop 
Horsley's  treatment  of  Calvin  be  not  "  manly  and  ingenuous,'"  the  calling  him 
"  venerable"  is  an  "  external  form"  which  fails  to  bring  his  own  conduct  into 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

To  the  Rev.  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  a  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  is  due  the  credit  of  displaying  greater  courage  than  either 
Bishop  Horsley  or  the  five  Glasgow  ministers  :  he  does  not  shrink  from  quoting 
the  passages  in  the  two  Epistles,  and  putting  forth  a  reply  to  the  argument 
which  has  been  founded  on  them.  "  As  for  the  two  passages  from  the  apostolic 
Epistles  (Rom.  xiv.  5;  Col.  ii.  16,  17),  which  have  been  paraded  with  so  much 
confidence,  it  is  quite  evident,"  says  he,  "  that  they  refer  to  the  attempt  of 
Judaisers  to  make  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day,  as  well  as  of  the  first, 
binding  upon  the  Christian  ('hurches.  The  Apostle  interferes  to  protect  their 
Christian  liberty.  They  might  observe  the  seventh  day  if  they  chose,  but  no 
man  was  to  compel  them  to  do  so,  or  to  condemn  them  if  they  did  not.  To  sup- 
pose that  these  verses  were  intended  by  the  Apostle  to  declare  that  all  days  un- 
der the  Christian  dispensation  were  alike,  is  to  suppose  him  to  write  one  thing 
and  to  practise  another."' — (The  Christian  Sabbath,  considered  in  its  Va7-ioiis 
Aspects.     By  ilinisters  of  different  Denominations.     P.  85.     Edin.  1850). 

With  great  deference  I  submit,  that,  in  using  the  plain  words  "  every  day," 
the  Apostle  doubtless  meant  what  he  said;  that  he  spoke  of  the  seven  dayf9 
of  the  week,  and  not  of  six  of  them  only.  Besides,  even  sujjposing  that  he 
himself  "  practised"  according  to  the  Sabbatarian  notion  of  his  duty  in  regard 
to  the  observance  of  days  (a  point  on  which  the  scanty  evidence  we  have  in  the 
New  Testament  is  hostile  to  the  assumption  of  Dr  Thomson  that  he  kept  the  first 
day  holy),  still  his  words  to  the  Romans,  if  they  have  any  meaning  whatever, 
assuredly  mean  this — that  all  who  thought  it  right  to  practise  ditferentlj"  from 
him  in  that  respect,  were  as  fully  entitled  to  act  on  their  own  opinion  that 
"  every  day"  was  "  alike,"  as  he  was  to  act  on  the  opposite  principle  that 
"  one  day"  is  to  be  "  esteemed  above  another."  Dr  Thomson's  way  of  hand- 
ling the  question,  and  the  conclusion  which  he  draws,  that  "  the  apostles,  by 
their  example,  sanctioned  the  change  of  the  day,  and  the  permanence  of  the 
institute"'  (p.  84),  remind  me  forcibly  of  a  piece  of  advice  given  by  Bentham 
in  his  Rationale  of  Evidence.  "  In  the  minds  of  some  men,"  he  observes, 
"  (not  to  say  the  bulk  of  men),  if  you  set  about  proving  the  truth  of  a  proposi- 
tion, you  rather  weaken  than  strengthen  their  persuasion  of  it.  Assume  the 
truth  of  it,  and  build  upon  it  as  if  indisputable,  you  do  more  towards  riveting 
them  to  it  than  you  could  do  by  direct  assertion,  supported  by  any  the  clearest 
and  the  strongest  proofs.  By  assuming  it  as  true,  you  hold  up  to  their  eyes  the 
view  of  that  universal  assent,  or  assent  equivalent  to  universal  (dissenters  being 
left  out  of  the  account),  which,  from  your  assumption,  they  take  for  granted 
has  been  given  to  it :  You  represent  all  men,  or  (what  comes  to  the  same  thing) 
all  men  whose  opinions  are  worth  i^egarding,  as  joining  in  the  opinion  ;  and  by 
this  means,  besides  the  argument  you  present  to  the  intellectual  part  of  their 
frame,  you  present  to  its  neighbour  the  volitional  part  another  sort  of  argu- 
ment, constituted  by  the  fear  of  incurring  the  indignation  or  contempt  of  all 
reasonable  men,  by  presuming  to  disbelieve  or  doubt  what  all  such  reasonable 
men  are  assured  of." — (Bentham  s  Works,  vol.  vii.,  p.  451.) 

The  only  glimpse  we  have  of  Paul's  practice  in  regard  to  the  sanctification 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  obtained  in  Acts,  xx.  7-11.  "  And  upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  jireached 
unto  them,  ready  to  depart  on  the  morrow,  and  continued  his  speech  until  mid- 
night." Now,  as  the  Jews  reckoned  their  day  from  sunset  to  sunset,  and  were 
accustomed  to  "  break  bread"  in  the  evening,  it  seems  that  Paul,  after  sunset 
on  what  ive  should  call  Saturday  evening,  attended  the  meeting  of  disciples, 
preached  until  midnight,  restored  Eutychus  to  life,  supped,  continued  his 
preaching,  and  "  when  he  had  talked  a  long  while,  even  till  break  of  day, 
departed."'     That  is  to  say,  as  I  interpret  the  passage  (for  we  can  hardly  sujj- 
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is  now  I'egai'ded  among  Protestants.  Another  noted  instance  relates 
to  the  motion  of  the  eartli  upon  its  axis — to  teacli  which  was,  three 

pose  that  he  began  this  long  preaching  before  sunset),  he  restimed  his  travels  on 
Sunday  morning.  But  whether  he  did  or  not,  we  have  no  proof  that  he  thought 
it  an  act  of  pi'ofanity  to  do  so;  and  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  admission, 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Jewish  converts  at  Konie,  of  their  liberty  to  keep  days  holy 
or  not,  according  to  their  own  views  of  the  Divine  law  in  regard  to  that  practice. 

The  late  Dr  liichard  Winter  Hamilton  of  Leeds,  in  a  rhapsody  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1848  under  the  title  of  Horoe  et  Vindicice  Sabbaticce,  also  takes  notice, 
at  p.  90,  of  the  passage  about  which  we  are  speaking.  "  We  are  aware,"  says  he, 
"  that  Scripture  has  been  quoted  to  render  the  questio.i  of  its  (the  Sabbath's) 
observance  indifferent ;  to  expose  it  rather  in  the  light  of  a  burden  than  of  a 
blessing.  It  would  be  strange,  could  this  be  established.  Laxitj^  is  abhorrent 
to  the  spirit  of  Revelation.  The  statement,  upon  which  this  doctrine  of  indiffer- 
ence is  founded,  proceeds  from  Paul  (Rom.  xiv.  5)  :  '  One  man  esieemeth  one  day 
above  another  :  another  esteenieth  every  day.'  Our  translators  have  added, 
'  alike,'  which  has  no  pretext  of  place  in  the  original  Greek.  This  must  refer 
to  the  Jewish  feasts.  He  who  had  been  educated  ben.^ath  their  associations 
would  feel  much  scrupulousness  in  renouncing  them.  If  he  '  regarded  it  unto 
the  Lord,'  he  was  not  to  be  'judged'  by  them  who  regarded  it  not  unto  the 
Lord."  Dr  Hamilton  should  have  added  the  more  pertinent  declaration,  that 
"  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it ;"  for  which 
reason* /le  is  not  to  be  "judged"  by  those  who  do  regard  it  to  the  Lord.  But 
moreover,  the  reader  will  observe  here  the  same  begging  of  the  question — the 
same  unwarrantable  assumption  that  "  every  day"  means  every  day  hut  Stm- 
day.  Several  other  points  deserve  to  be  noticed  :  1.  The  question  in  con- 
nection with  this  passage  is  not  as  to  the  duty  of  resting  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
bat  whether  the  day  is  holy,  and  thus  susceptible  of  "profanation?"  2.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  nobody  has  ever  inferred  from  the  words  of  St  Paul, 
that  rest  on  the  Lord's  Day  is  a  burden  rather  than  a  blessing.  3.  Laxity  with 
respect  to  things  not  enjoined  by  Revelation  or  natural  religion  cannot  be  abhor- 
rent to  the  spirit  of  Revelation  ;  and  if  (as  many  think)  the  esteeming  of  one 
day  above  another  is  neither  a  natural  nor  arevealed  duty  of  Christians,  then  laxity 
in  venerating  the  first  day  of  the  week  cannot  be  worse  than  the  prevailing  and  re- 
putable laxity  in  esteeming  the  second  or  the  seventh  above  the  others.  Lastly, 
although  it  is  quite  true  that  the  word  "  alike,"  added  by  our  translatoi's,  has 
no  counterpart  in  the  original  Greek,  Dr  Hamilton  has  not  said,  because  he 
dared  not  say,  that  its  insertion  was  not  indisjiensable  to  give  the  true  sense  of 
the  passage.  He  tries  to  destroy  the  force  of  the  Apostle's  words  hy  insinuating 
a  mls'^ranslation,  where,  had  he  been  conscious  that  one  existed,  he  would  not 
have  failed  to  assert  the  fact  in  the  broadest  terms.  This  device  is  only  a  de- 
gree less  discreditable  than  that  by  which  he  elsewhere  tries  to  weaken  tiie 
force  of  Paley's  caurfiVZ  chapter  on  the  Sabbath.  "  It  was,"  says  he,  with  an  air 
of  virtuous  sorrow — "  It  was  in  melancholy  consistency,  that  heivho  loosened  the 
foundations  and  princii>les  of  all  morality  should  thus  assail  the  authority  of  the 
Sabbath"  ! — (P.  13.)  If  Dr  Hamilton  had  been  conscious  of  his  ability  to  meet  Pa- 
ley's  argument  by  argument,  would  he  have  descended  to  so  undignified  a  course 
as  this  ?  And  if  the  charge  thus  brought  against  that  eminent  advocate  of  the 
Divine  origin  of  Christianity  be  true,  with  what  degree  of  satisfaction  can  his 
''  Evidences"  be  henceforth  studied,  or  placed  by  parents  in  the  hands  of  their 
children  ?  To  me  it  appears  that  any  disposition  to  lax  morality  in  Paley  was 
more  likely  to  manifest  itself  in  stretching  the  Sabbatarian  texts  beyond  their 
legitimate  meaning — this  course  having  the  tendency,  which  its  opposite  had 
not,  to  facilitate  his  wished-fur  advancement  in  the  Church.  That  he  has 
stretched  them  but  a  little  in  the  popular  direction,  while  so  many  of  his  fellow- 
divines,  especially  among  the  dissenters,  have  stretched  them  to  an  extravagant 
length,  is,  everything  considered,  a  good  deal  to  the  Archdeacon's  credit. 

Lastly,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Mr  Alexander  Oliver,  in  his  recentlj'- 
published  Defence  of  the  Universality  and  Perjietuity  of  the  Sabbath,  contents 
liimself  with  a  mere  general  allusion  to  the  passage  in  Romnus  xiv.,  without 
either  quoting  it  or  mentioning  its  place  in  Scripture.     After  arguing  that  the 
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centuries  ago,  equivalent  to  denial  not  merely  of  Divine  revelation, 
but  of  the  eviflence  of  our  very  senses.     For  what  could  be  more  evi- 


words  in  1  Col.  ii.  16,  refer  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath  only  (which  may  or  may  not 
be  the  case),  he  thus  proceeds  (p.  45)  : — "The  same  observations  apj)ly  to  the  other 
texts  which  have  been  adduced  by  opponents  ;  the  idea,  therefore,  cannot  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment,  that  the  Apostle  intended  '  to  declare  that  all  days  under 
the  Christian  dispensation  were  alike  ;'  for  this  would  be  to  '  suppose  him  to 
write  one  thing  and  to  practise  another.'  {Tlie  S<.ihbath.  By  Kev.  Andrew 
Thomson,  D.D.)""  Here  Mr  Oliver  is  evidently  glad  to  devolve  upon  the  broad 
shoulders  of  Dr  Thomson  the  burden  of  proving  that  "  every  day'"  is  not  "  every 
day,"  and  to  escape  as  nimbly  as  possible  to  a  more  tractable  subject. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  abandonment  of 
"  the  old  Presbyterian  Sabbath  of  Holland,"  to  enlarged  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture among  the  Dutch ;  for  both  my  own  experience  and  what  L  liave  observed 
in  the  case  of  some  other  serious  inquirers  after  religious  truth,  have  convinced 
me  that  such  an  event  may  naturally  ensue  from  a  diligent  study  of  the  Bible. 
I  was  bred  a  strict  Sabbatarian  in  principle  and  practice  ;  but  at  an  early 
age  began,  after  the  example  of  the  Bereans,  and  in  obedience  to  advice  fre- 
quently heard  from  the  j)ulpit,  to  "  search  the  Scri2>tures,"  with  the  view  of 
seeing  "  whether  those  things  were  so."  At  the  same  time,  thinking  it  the 
part  of  a  rational  inquirer  to  look  into  more  than  one  side  of  every  question 
that  deserved  to  be  seriously  considered,  I  acted  accordingly,  notwithstand- 
ing the  bad  odour  in  which  such  a  course  is  usually  held  by  those  who  fancy 
they  are  the  warmest  friends  of  religious  truth.  Though  full  of  j)rejudice 
in  favour  of  my  hereditary  notions,  I  soon  attained  the  conviction,  which  has 
become  stronger  and  stronger  the  more  I  have  since  pursued  my  studies,  that  the 
Sabbatarian  doctrines  which  I  liad  imbibed  in  the  nursery  were  far  from  having 
that  sufficient  warrant  in  Scripture  which  they  had  been  represented  to  possess. 
The  effect  of  this  discovery  was  most  useful :  If  my  spiritual  guides  could  err 
in  what  seemed  so  plain  a  matter,  might  they  not  have  misled  me  in  othei-s  as 
important,  and  perhaps  of  greater  difficulty  ?  Tlie  reply  was  obvious  ;  and  thence- 
forward I  endeavoured  to  play  the  only  part  which  a  Protestant  can  consistently 
perform — that  of  an  independent  thinker,  glad  to  receive  light  from  any  avail- 
able souixe,  but  ever  striving  to  "  prove  all  things"  as  well  as  he  is  able,  in 
the  hope  of  "  holding  fast"  only  "  that  which  is  good."  This  course  I  have 
found  to  be  as  satisfactory  in  its  results  as  it  is  sound  in  principle ;  and  if  in 
some  particulars  I  have  arrived  at  different  conclusions  from  those  generally 
believed  in  Scotland  to  be  correct,  the  love  of  singularity  has  certainly  had  no 
share  in  producing  this  result,  nor  have  I  ever  been  disposed  to  obtrude  my 
opinions  upon  others,  unless  on  some  such  compulsion  as  is  supplied  in  the 
present  instance  by  the  aggressive  conduct  of  the  Sabbatarians,  and  the  unjust 
demand  of  the  "  orthodox"  clergy  and  their  adherents,  that  the  theological  doc- 
trines on  which  the  stamp  of  "  God's  truth'''  is  set  by  them,  shall  be  taught 
in  national  schools  at  the  expense  of  those  who  repudiate  portions  thereof  as  per- 
nicious human  error.  On  those  points  where  I  have  the  happiness  to  agree  with 
the  generality  of  my  countrymen,  I  of  course  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  more 
able  to  render  to  myself  "  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  me,"  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  jjossible ;  and  am  thus  in  some  measure  safe  from  being 
"  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine."  AVhoever  will  follow  such  a 
course  as  is  here  described,  will  soon  find  reason  to  concur  with  Pascal  in  the 
opinion,  that  "  many  things  which  are  true  have  been  contradicted,  while 
many  which  are  false  pass  without  contradiction  ;"  and  that  ''  to  be  contradicted 
is  no  more  a  mark  of  falsehood,  than  not  to  be  contradicted  is  a  mark  of  truth." 
— {Thoughts  on  Religion,  ch.  31.)  Bishop  Watson  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Apology 
for  Christianity,  tells  Gibbon, — "  We  are  far  from  wishing  you  to  trust  to  the 
word  of  the  clergy  for  the  truth  of  your  religion ;  we  beg  of  you  to  examine  it 
to  the  bottom  ;  to  try  it,  to  prove  it,  and  not  to  hold  it  fast  unless  you  find  it 
good."  And  he  elsewhere  says, — "  I  have  no  regard  for  latitudinarian  prin- 
ciples, nor  for  any  principles  but  the  principles  of  truth,  and  truth  every  man 
must  endeavour  to  investigate  for  himself;  and,  ordinarily  speaking,  he  will 
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dent  to  human  sight  than  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  i 
and  what  could  be  clearer  than  these  words  of  Scripture — "  He  hath 
established  the  earth  upon  its  foundations  :  it  shall  not  be  moved,  for 
ever  and  ever. — For  upon  the  seas  he  hath  founded  it,  and  upon  the 
streams  he  hath  fixed  it. — 0,  give  thanks  unto  Him — who  hath 
spread  out  the  earth  upon  the  waters  ! — The  mount  Zion"  [and 
therefore,  they  inferred,  the  whole  earth,  of  which  any  hill  or  moun- 
tain is  only  a  part]—"  shall  not  be  moved,  for  ever  and  ever. — Clene- 
ration  goeth,  and  generation  cometh  ;  but  the  earth  for  ever  standeth. 

The  sun rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.     From  the 

end  of  the  heavens  is  his  going  forth,  and  his  circuit  to  their  utter- 
most parts. Praise  him,  ye  heavens  of  heavens,  and  ye  waters  that 

be  above  the  heavens. Who  stretcheth  out  the  heaveus  as  a  cur- 
tain, who  layeth  rafters  in  the  waters,  his  upper  chambers."  * 
"  Upon  the  interpretation  which  men  of  the  highest  ability  attached 
to  these  declarations  of  Scripture,"  says  Dr  John  Pye  Smith  (who 
might  have  quoted  also  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the  tenth  of 
Joshua,  to  the  same  ett'ect),  "  they  rested  the  most  positive  confidence 
that  the  sun  flies  rouml  the  earth  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  that 
the  earth  rests  immovably  in  the  centre  of  the  universe.  '  This,' said 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  Reformed  Church,  '  we  affirm, 
with  all  divines,  natural  philosophers  and  astronomers,  Jews  and  Mo- 
hammedans, Greeks  and  Latins  ;  excepting  one  or  two  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  modern  followers  of  Copernicus.'f     It  is  in  no  small  degree 

be  most  successful  in  his  endeavours,  who  examines  with  candour  and  care  what 
can  be  urged  on  each  side  of  a  greatly  controverted  question." — (Miscell.  Tracts, 
vol.  i.,  p.  323.)  In  accordance  with  these  sentiments,  I  say  with  honest  Matthew 
Green — 

"  Thus  in  opinions  I  commence 
Freeholder  in  the  proper  sense. 
And  neither  suit  nor  service  do. 
Nor  homage  to  pretenders  show, 
Who  boast  themselves  by  spurious  roll 
Lords  of  the  manor  of  the  soul ; 
Preferring  sense,  from  chin  that's  bare, 
To  nonsense  thron'd  in  whisker'd  hair." 

The  Spleen ;  Aikin's  Select  Brit.  Poets,  iv.,  330. 

To  me,  therefore,  who  know  so  well  these  incidents  of  my  own  mental  his- 
tory, and  have  observed  the  like  jDhenomena  in  others,  nothing  can  seem  more 
probable  than  that,  as  soon  as  the  attention  of  intelligent  Dutchmen  was  closely 
directed  by  clerical  discussion  to  the  bearings  of  Scripture  on  the  Sabbath 
question,  the  controversy  should  be  "  at  once  the  signal  and  the  instrument  of 
spreading  relaxed  views."  But,  that  what  Dr  Lorimer  calls  "  the  old  Pres- 
byterian Sabbath  of  Holland"  was  ever  as  strictly  and  ultrajudaically  ob- 
served, as  the  Sabbath  introduced  in  England  by  the  Puritans  about  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  the  following  generation  of  Puritans  em- 
balmed in  the  Westminster  Confession,  is  a  notion  not  to  be  received  upon  his 
sole  authority,  and  which  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  fact  mentioned  by  Dr 
Owen,  that  the  phrase  " figmentutn  Anglicanum"  was  applied  to  the  Puritanic 
doctrine  by  Dutch  divines. 

For  proof  of  the  "  ultrajudaicaV  character  here  ascribed  to  the  orthodox  Scot- 
tish mode  of  Sabbath-observance,  see  an  inquiry  into  its  Scriptural  grounds,  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  work,  Note  K. 

*  Psalm  civ.  5  ;  xxiv.  2  ;  cxxxvi.  6.  Eccles.  i.  4.  Psalm  xix.  G  ;  cxlviii.  4  ; 
civ.  3. 

«  t  Gisb.  Voetii  Disput.  Theol.  vol.  i.,  p.  637.    Utrecht,  1648." 
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curious,  but  it  conveys  also  a  serious  lesson  to  us,  to  observe  what  was 
a  very  great  stretch  of  candour  and  charity,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  '  That  the  sun  moves  and  that  the  earth  is  at  rest,' 
wrote  another  of  that  class  of  learned  men,  '  is  testified  in  Scripture  : 
— that  the  earth  also  cannot  be  moved,  being  as  it  were  founded  and 
fixed  upon  bases,  pedestals,  and  pillars.  Some  philosophers,  indeed, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  and  Copernicus,  the  most  distinguished  among 
them,  have  maintained  the  contrary,  Gremma  Frisius  has  taken 
pains  to  explain  this  opinion  of  Copernicus  in  the  most  favourable 
manner  that  he  could  ;  and  some  celebrated  philosophers  have  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  it  to  the  Bible,  by  considerations  drawn  from 
the  ambiguity  and  various  use  of  language.  Others  have  recourse  to 
the  condesceusion  of  the  style  of  Scripture,  which,  upon  matters  that 
do  not  afteet  faith  and  religion,  is  wont  to  lisp  and  prattle  ((ru/i-4/sXX/^s/i/,) 
like  a  father  with  his  babes.  But  our  pious  reverence  for  the  Scrip- 
ture, the  word  of  truth,  will  not  allow  us  to  depart  from  the  strict  pro- 
priety of  the  words ;  as,  by  so  doing,  we  should  be  setting  to  infidels 
an  example  of  wresting  the  Scriptures  ;  unless  we  were  convinced  by 
sure  and  irrefragable  arguments,  as  perhaps  there  may  be  a  few  so 
convinced,^but  they  are  ambitious  persons,  though  professing  them- 
selves to  be  devoted  to  sacred  studies.'  "* 

The  concluding  unfair  insinuation  by  this  rough-named  Protestant 
divine,  of  the  predominance  of  unworthy  motives  in  those  who  had 
adopted  the  Copernican  system,  is  precisely  in  the  spirit  which,  in  our 
own  day,  frequently  characterises  the  language  employed  by  men  "  de- 
voted to  sacred  studies,"  against  those  who,  as  geologists  and  physi- 
ologists, are  guilty  of  reading  the  Book  of  Nature  with  more  search- 
ing eyes  than  theirs,  and  who  thus  devolve  upon  them  the  unwelcome 
task  of  remodelling  such  parts  of  their  venerated  systems  as  are  dis- 
covered to  be  "  man's  truth"  alone,  instead  of  being  that  "  Divine 
truth"  which  they  have  been  pompously  asserted  to  be.  For,  as  a 
writer  in  The  Independent  Whig  has  observed,  "  with  the  bigot,  every 
truth  that  exposes  his  devout  dreams  is  blasphemy;"  to  illustrate 
which,  he  tells  of  a  Scotch  Presbyter  whom  he  had  very  lately  heard 
of,  "  who  found  a  multitude  of  texts  against  the  astronomical  system, 
and  told  his  hearers  a  world  of  angry  things  which  C+od  Almighty 
said  against  it :  He  asserted  that  the  earth  stood  still,  and  the  sun 
travelled  round  it,  '  in  spite  of  all  the  mathematical  demonstrations 
that  could  come  from  hell ;'  and,  with  a  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  added 
terrible  threatenings  against  the  philosophers  and  freethinkers  of  the 

"*  Job.  Henr.  Heideggeri  Medulla  Theol.  Christ,  p.  136;  Zurich,  1696." 
The  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scrijjtures  and  some  parts  of  Geological 
Science.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  4th  ed.,  p.  186.  Lond.  18-18.— In  Luther's 
Colloquia,  Mensalia,  or  Table-Talk,  ch.  Ixx.,  the  following  passage  occurs  : — "  I 
am  now  advertised  (said  Luther)  that  a  new  astronomer  is  risen,  who  pre- 
sumeth  to  prove  that  the  earth  movetli  and  goeth  about — not  the  firmament, 
the  sun,  moon,  nor  the  stars  ;  like  as  when  one  sitteth  in  a  coach  or  in  a  ship, 
and  is  moved,  thinketh  he  sitteth  still  and  resteth,  but  the  earth  and  the  trees 
go,  run,  and  move  themselves.  Tlierefore,  thus  it  goeth,  when  we  wean  our- 
selves to  owr  oii/n/ooZis/i/ajict«s  and  conceits.     This  fool  ivill  turn  the  whole  art 

of  astronomy  upside  down  ;   BUT    THE     SCRIPTURE    SHEWETH    AND    TEACHETH 

HIM  ANOTHER  LESSON,  where  Joshua  commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still,  and  not 
the  earth."— (P.  503  of  Ca.pt.  Henry  Bell's  Translation.     London,  1652.) 
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age,  whom  he  christened  blasphemers,  and  doomed  to  Divine  wrath, 
without  any  hesitation.'"* 

The  truth  of  this  report  might  reasonably  be  doubted  if  we  did 
not  remember  that,  so  recently  as  1722,  an  old  woman  was  burnt  in 
Scotland  for  witchcraft ;  and  that,  two  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  volume  just  quoted,  the  repeal  of  the  statutes  against  witches  was 
formally  bewailed  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  the  Seceders,  who, 
in  their  annual  confession  of  national  sins,  printed  at  Edinburgh  in 
1743,  enumerated  this  measure  as  a  grievous  transgression,  "contrary 
TO  THE  EXPRESS  LAWS  OF  aoD/'f  In  the  history  of  witchcraft,  in- 
deed, beyond  perhaps  that  of  any  other  religious  error,  we  may  find 
a  solemn  warning  against  the  danger  of  mistaking  "  man's  truth"  for 
God's.  In  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  a  flagrant  proof  of 
"  heresy"  and  "  infidelity"  to  deny  that  witches  existed';  and  the  few 
who  doubted  were  glad  to  hold  their  peace.  "  The  fearful  abound- 
ing at  this  time  in  this  country,"  Avrites  King  James  VI.  in  1597,  "  of 
these  detestable  slaves  of  the  devil,  the  witches  or  enchanters,  hath 
moved  me  (beloved  reader)  to  despatch  in  post  this  following  treatise 
of  mine,  not  in  any  Avise  (as  I  protest)  to  serve  for  a  show  of  my  learning 
and  ingine,  but  only,  moved  of  conscience,  to  press  thereby,  so  far  as 
I  can,  to  resolve  the  doubting  hearts  of  many,  both  that  such  assaults 
of  Sathan  are  most  certainly  practised,  and  that  the  instruments 
thereof  merits  most  severely  to  be  punished  :  against  the  damnable 
opinions  of  two  principally  in  our  age,  whereof  the  one  called  Scot, 
an  Englishman,  is  not  ashamed  in  public  print  to  deny  that  there  can 
be  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft,  and  so  maintains  the  old  error  of  the 
Sadducees  in  denying  of  spirits.  The  other,  called  Wicrus,  a  Gferman 
physician,  sets  out  a  public  apology  for  all  these  crafts-folks,  whereby, 
procuring  for  their  impunity,  he  plainly  bewrays  himself  to  have  been 
one  of  that  profession.";!; 

In  reference  to  this  famous  production,  the  late  Mr  D'Israeli,  in 
his  Inquiry  into  the  Literary  and  Political  Character  of  King  James 
I.,  writes  as  follows  :• — "  Not  long  before  James  composed  his  treatise 
on  '  Da3monologie,'  the  learned  Wierus  had  published  an  elaborate 
work  on  the  subject.  '  De  pra'stigiis  Dcvmonum  et  incantationibus  et 
veneficiis,''  <kc.  1568.  He  advanced  one  step  in  philosophy  by  dis- 
covering that  many  of  the  supposed  cases  of  incantation  originated  in 
the  imagination  of  these  sorcerers — but  he  advanced  no  farther,  for  he 
acknowledges  the  real  diabolical  presence.  The  physician  who  pre- 
tended to  cure  the  disease,  was  himself  irrecoverably  infected.  Yet 
even  this  single  step  of  Wierus  was  strenuously  resisted  by  the  learned 
Bodin,  who,  in  his  amusing  volume  of  '  Demonomanie  des  Sorciers,' 
1593,  refutes  Wierus.  These  are  the  leading  authors  of  the  times  ; 
who  were  followed  by  a  crowd.  Thus  James  I.  neither  wanted  autho- 
rities to  quote,  nor  great  minds  to  sanction  his  '  Dsemonologie,'  first 

*  The  Independent  Whig  :  or,  A  Defence  of  Primitive  Christianity  and  of 
our  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  against  the  Exorbitant  Claims  and  Encroach- 
ments of  Fanatical  and  Disaffected  Clergymen.  [By  Gordon  and  Trenchard.] 
2d.  ed.,  vol.  iii.p.  4.     London,  1741. 

t  See  an  elaborate  and  most  instructive  article  on  Witchcraft  in  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  vi.,  p.  46  ;  June  1830.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Letters  on 
Demonology  and  Witchcraft  is  a  still  more  accessible  book. 

X   King  James's  Dasraonologie,  Preface. 
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published  in  1597.  To  the  honour  of  England,  a  single  individual, 
Reginald  Scot,  with  a  genius  far  advanced  beyond  his  age,  denied  the 
very  existence  of  those  witches  and  demons  in  the  curious  volume  of 
his  '  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,'  15S4.  His  books  were  burned  !  and 
the  author  was  himself  not  quite  out  of  danger ;  and  Yojti.us,  says 
Bayle,  complains  that  when  the  work  was  translated  into  Dutch,  it 
raised  up  a  number  of  libertines  who  laughed  at  all  the  operations 
and  the  apparitions  of  devils.  Casaubon  and  Grlanvil,  who  wrote  so 
much  later,  treat  Scot  with  profound  contempt,  assuring  us  his  reason- 
ings are  childish,  and  his  philosopliy  absurd  !  Such  was  the  reward 
of  a  man  of  genius  combating  with  popular  prejudices  !  Even  so  late 
as  1678,  these  popular  superstitions  were  confirmed  by  the  narrations 
and  the  philosophy  of  Grlanvil,  Dr  More,  &c.  The  subject  enters  into 
the  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England.  An  edict  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  a  statute  by  Cleorge  IL  made  an  end  of  the  whole  Diablerie. 
Had  James  I.  adopted  the  system  of  Reginald  Scot,  the  king  had 
probably  been  branded  as  an  atheist  king  I  " — "  But  one  fact  in  favour 
of  our  royal  author  is  testified  by  the  honest  Fuller  and  the  cynical 
Osborne.  On  the  king's  arrival  in  England,  having  discovered  the 
numerous  impostures  and  illusions  which  he  had  often  referred  to  as 
authorities,  he  grew  suspicious  of  the  whole  system  of  '  Dremouologie,' 
and  at  length  recanted  it  entirely  ;"  [i.  e.  the  things  which  had  been 
'■'most  certainly"  true,  or  were  accounted  "  CTod's  truth,"  became,  if  not 
most  certainly  false,  ?it  leant  unworthy  of  belief.]  "With  the  same 
conscientious  zeal  James  had  written  the  book,  the  king  condemned 
it ;  and  the  sovereign  separated  himself  from  the  author,  in  the  cause 
of  truth ;  but  the  clergy  and  the  parliament  persisted  in  making  the 
imaginary  crime  felony  by  the  statute,  and 'it  is  only  a  recent  act  of 
parliament  which  has  forbidden  the  appearance  of  the  possessed  and 
the  spae-wife.  But  this  apology  for  having  written  these  treatises 
need  not  rest  on  this  fact,  however  honourably  it  appeals  to  our  can- 
dour. Let  us  place  it  on  higher  ground,  and  tell  those  who  asperse 
this  monarch  for  his  credulity  and  intellectual  weakness,  that  they 
themselves,  had  they  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  had  probably 
written  on  the  same  topics,  and  felt  as  uneasy  at  the  rumour  of  a  witch 
being  a  resident  in  their  neighbourhood  !"* 

*  Miscellanies  of  Literature,  by  I.  D'Israeli,  Esq.,  p.  332.  London,  1840. 
In  the  same  work,  p.  333,  there  is  a  curious  chapter  on  "  The  Pojjular  Super- 
stitions of  the  Age,"  from  which  may  be  learnt  certain  other  wonderful 
"  truths"  which  were  then  univei-sally  believed. 

I  have  searched  Fuller's  Church  History  for  the  passage  alluded  to  by  Mr 
D'Israeli,  and  found  it  under  the  year  1618,  in  Cent.  XVII.,  B.  x.,  §  57.  He 
mentions  some  cases  of  pretended  demoniacal  possession,  the  catalogue  of  which, 
says  he,  with  his  usual  pleasantry,  "consists  most  of  the  weaker  sex,  either  be- 
cause Satan  would  plant  his  battery  where  easiest  to  make  a  breach,  or  because 
he  found  such  most  advantaged  for  dissembling,  and  his  cloven  foot  best  con- 
cealed under  long  coats.  Indeed,"  says  he,  "some  feminine  weaknesses  made 
them  more  strong  to  delude,  the  ruins  of  the  disease  of  the  Mother  being  the 
best  foundation  to  build  such  impostory  thereon.'"  But  "  King  James,  remem- 
bering what  Solomon  saith,  '  It  is  the  honour  of  a  king  to  search  out  a  matter' 
(Prov.  XXV.  2),  was  no  less  dexterous  than  desirous  to  make  discovery  of  these 
deceits.  Various  were  his  ways  in  detecting  them,  aweing  some  into  confession 
with  his  presence,  persuading  others  by  promise  of  pardon  and  fair  usage.  He 
ordered  it  so,  that  a  proper  courtier  made  love  to  one  of  these  bewitched  maids, 
and  quickly  Cupid  his  arrows  drave  out  tlie   ^nctend'-d   darts  of  the  Devil. 
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In  the  Spectator  of  July  14,  1711  (No.  117),  Addison  writes  of 
witchcraft  in  the  following  cautious  way  :  — 

"  There   are  some  opinions  in  which  a  man  should  stand  neuter, 

Another  there  was,  the  tides  of  whose  possession  did  so  ebh  and  flow,  that 
punctually  they  observed  one  hour  till  the  king  came  to  visit  her.  The  maid, 
loath  to  be  so  unmannerly  as  to  make  His  Majesty  attend  her  time,  antedated 
her  fits  many  hours,  and  instantly  ran  through  the  whole  zodiac  of  tricks  which 
she  used  to  play.  A  third,  strangely  affected  when  the  first  verse  of  Si*  John's 
Gospel  was  read  unto  her  in  our  translation,  was  tame  and  quiet  whilst  the 
same  was  pronounced  in  Greek,  her  Englibh  devil  belike  understanding  no 
other  language.  The  frequency  of  such  forged  possessions  wrought  such  an 
alteration  upon  the  judgment  of  King  James,  that  he,  receding  from  what  he 
had  written  in  his  Bcemonologie,  grew  first  diffident  of,  and  then  flatly  to  deny 
the  workings  of  witches  and  devils,  as  but  falsehoods  and  delusions." 

The  predilection  of  Satan  for  the  tender  sex,  as  subjects  for  temptation  to 
such  trickery,  is  somewhat  better  accounted  for  by  modern  physicians  than  by 
this  quaint  historian.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  hysteria — a  disease  of  which  a 
strong  inclination  to  deception  is  known  to  be  a  frequent  symptom — occurs  al- 
most exclusively  in  females.  See  a  Treatise  on  the  Nervous  Diseases  of  Women, 
by  Thomas  Laycock,  M.D.,  sometime  Resident  Medical  Officer  of  the  York 
County  Hospital,  p.  353  (Lond  ,  1840);  Essays  on  Partial  Derangement  of  the 
Mind  in  supposed  Connexion  with  Religion,  by  the  late  John  Chej^ne,  M.D., 
Physician-General  to  His  Majesty's  Forces  in  Ireland,  p.  171  (Dublin,  1843); 
an  article  on  "  Woman  in  her  Psychological  Relations,"  in  the  Journal  of  Psy- 
chological Medicine,  No.  XIII.,  Jan.  1851,  p.  32 ;  and  one  on  '•  The  True  Scien- 
tific Spirit  in  which  the  Claims  of  Phrenology  and  Mesmerism  ought  to  be 
studied,"  in  the  Phrenological  .Journal,  vol.  xx.,  p.  119. — Young  women,  more- 
over, are  naturally  more  apt  than  the  other  sex  to  resort  to  such  trickery,  in 
order  to  make  themselves  objects  of  interest,  wonder,  and  notoriety  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tluit  many  of  the  supposed  witches  were  insane,  and 
really  believed  in  their  diabolic  possession.  Writers  on  mental  derangement 
even  recognise  in  that  notion  the  sj'mptom  of  a  specific  form  of  the  disease. 
Esquirol,  for  instance,  in  his  work  Des  Maladies  Mentales,  vol.  i.,  p.  482,  has 
a  chapter  on  "  Demonomanie ;"  and  a  curious  case  of  "  Supposed  Demoniacal 
Possession,"  related  with  perfect  seriousness  by  the  patient  himself,  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  Psychological  ]\Iedicine,  No.  S'll.,  p.  462,  and  No.  X., 
p.  262;  July  1849  and  April  1850.  See  other  instances  in  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  71.  Dr  Thomas  Stone  thinks  that  in  many  of  the  so-called 
cases  of  witchcraft  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  occurrence 
of  those  nervous  phenomena  called  mesmeric,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  im- 
put-dtion  of  that  damnable  sin.  See  his  paper  on  "  Witchcraft  and  Mes- 
merism,'" in  the  London  Polytechnic  Magazine,  No.  II.,  Feb.  1844. 

In  ancient  times,  all  diseases  attended  by  mental  derangement  were  ascribed 
to  the  possession  of  demons,  as  the  Rev.  Hugh  Farmer  has  shewn  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament.  This  learned  and  candid 
writer  maintains  that,  in  regard  to  madmen  and  epileptics,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  Christ  and  his  apostles  adapted  their  language  to  the  notions  of 
their  hearers,  "  and  that  when  we  read  in  the  New  Testament  that  they  cast 
out  demons,  this  must  mean  that  they  cured  demoniacs;  and  it  can  mean  no 
more." — (P.  213,  2d  edit,,  London,  1805.)  This  view  had  previously  been  a^l- 
vocated  by  Joseph  Mede,  Dr  Sykes,  Dr  Lardner,  Dr  Mead,  and  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton;  the  last  of  whom,  in  his  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  p.  204,  passes  a  severe  censure  on 
the  doctrine  of  possessions,  calling  it  ''the  superstitious  impiety  of  demoniacal 
possessions ;"  though  in  his  third  volume  of  Sermons,  p.  213,  he  subsequently 
defended  this  very  "impiety"  as  God's  truth  !  Mr  Farmer  (who  was  one  of 
the  ablest  defenders  of  miracles  against  Hume)  wrote  also  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Design  of  our  Lord's  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,  which  ap- 
peared in  1761.  His  view  is,  that  the  Gospel  nai-rative  of  that  event  is  the 
representation  of  a  divine  vision,  the  several  scenes  of  which  offeiod  to  our 
Lord  symbolical  predictions  of  the  difficulties  and  offices  of  his  fuLury  ministry. 
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without  engaging  his  assent  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Such  a  hover- 
ing faith  as  this,  which  refuses  to  settle  upon  any  determination,  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  a  mind  that  is  careful  to  avoid  errors  and  pre- 

This  work,  and  the  Essay  on  Demoniacs,  led  to  much  learned  controversy,  of 
w'hich  an  account  may  be  found  in  Aikin's  General  Biography,  vol.  iv.,  p.  28. 
Be  his  conclusions  riglit  or  wrong,  we  may  with  justice  apply  to  him  the  words 
of  Paley,  addressed,  in  the  dedication  of  his  Moral  Philosophy,  to  Dr  Edward 
Law,  Bishop  of  Carlisle  :  "  Whatever  difference,  or  whatever  opposition,  some 
v\rho  peruse  your  writings  may  perceive  between  your  conclusions  and  their 
own,  the  good  and  wise  of  all  persuasions  will  revere  that  industry,  which  has 
for  its  pbject  the  illustration  or  defence  of  our  common  Christianity.  Your 
researches  have  never  lost  sight  of  one  purpose,  namely  to  recover  the  simplicity 
of  the  Gospel  from  beneath  that  lond  of  unauthorised  additions,  which  the  ig- 
norance of  some  ages,  and  the  learning  of  otliers,  the  superstition  of  weak,  and 
the  craft  of  designing  men,  have  (unhappily  for  its  interest)  heaped  upon  it. 
And  tliis  purpose,  I  am  convinced,  was  dictated  by  the  purest  motive ;  by  a 
firm,  and  I  think  a  just  opinion,  that  whatever  renders  religion  more  rational, 
renders  it  more  credible;  that  he  who,  by  a  diligent  and  faithful  examination 
of  the  original  records,  dismisses  from  the  system  one  article  which  contradicts 
the  apprehension,  the  experience,  or  the  reasoning  of  mankind,  does  more  to- 
wards recommending  the  belief,  and,  with  the  belief,  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  serious  inquirers,  and 
through  them  to  universal  reception  and  authority,  than  can  be  effected  by  a 
thousand  contenders  for  creeds  and  ordinances  of  human  establishment." 

Both  sides  of  the  controversy  about  the  Demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament, 
are  stated  with  great  clearness  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Denham,  in  lvitto"s  Cyclopaedia 
of  Biblical  Literature,  vol.  i.,  p.  548.  He  concludes  by  declaring  the  question 
to  be  still  undecided. 

Baxter,  in  his  Christian  Ethics,  gravely  reports  the  "  credible"  case  of 
a  neighbour  to  whom  the  devil  appeared  (VVorks,  vol.  iii.,  p.  279) ;  and  like  Dr 
Henry  More,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Scottish  clergy  in  the  eighteenth  century,  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  existence 
of  witches.  "  Though  some,"  says  lie,  "are  very  incredulous  about  witches, 
yet  to  a  full  inquiry  the  evidence  is  past  question,  that  multitudes  of  such  there 
be." — {Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion  ;  Works,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  87.)  "'  And  though 
some  are  as  incredulous  of  apparitions,  yet  evidence  hath  confuted  all  incredu- 
lity^''— (lb.,  88.)  He  even  adduces  witchcraft  as  a  proof  of  the  immaterialitj'  of 
the  soul  and  the  being  of  the  devil  (xviii.  284  ;  xx.  255  ;  xxii.  327  ;  and  his 
treatise  entitled  "  The  certainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits  fully  evinced  by  un- 
questionable Histories  of  Apparitions  and  AVitcIicrafts,  Operations,  Voices," 
&c.,  published  in  1691,  and  noticed  in  his  Life  by  Orme,  p.  437;  but  not  in- 
cluded in  Orme's  collection  of  his  writings,  which  contains  onlj'  his  "  Practical 
Works,"  though,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  have  all  along  referred  to  it  as  his 
'•'  Works.") 

In  the  Reliquicc  Baocteriancp.,  Part  ii.,  p.  432,  the  following  remarks  occur:  — 
"  It  is  worthy  the  mentioning  how  God's  strange  judgments  about  this  time 
(1663),  were  i:urned  by  the  devil  to  his  own  advantage.  Most  certainly  abundance 
of  real  prodigies  and  marvellous  works  of  God  were  done,  which  surely  he  did 
not  cause  in  vain  !  But  the  over-fervent  spirits  of  some  fanatics  (Fifth-Monarchy- 
men),  caused  them  presently  to  take  them  up  boldly  with  the  commentary  of 
their  own  applications,  and  too  hastily  venting  matters  of  common  report  be- 
fore they  were  tried,  they  published  at  several  times  three  volumes  of  the  his- 
tory of  these  prodigies,  in  which  there  were  divers  lesser  matters  magnified, 
and  some  things  which  jjroved  false.  And  though  itpon  strictest  examination  both  I 
and  all  men  are  convivced  that  very  many  of  the  things  were  true  (as  the  drviug 
up  of  the  river  Derwent,  in  Derbyshire,  upon  no  known  cause,  in  winter,  the 
earth  opening  and  swallowing  a  wotnan  near  Ashborne  in  the  same  county,  tqyon 
her  oivn  inip>recation,  the  appearance  of  an  army  to  many  near  Montgomery,  and 
abundance  more.) ;  yet  were  falsehoods  thrust  in  through  their  heady  temeritv 
and  credulity,  whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  these  wonders  were  so  far  from 
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possessions.  When  the  arguments  press  equally  on  both  sides  in 
matters  that  are  indiftorent  to  us,  the  safest  method  is  to  give  up  our- 
selves to  neither. 

"  It  is  with  this  temper  of  mind  that  I  consider  the  subject  of 
witchcraft.  Yv^lieu  I  hoar  the  relations  that  are  ma<le  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  not  only  from  Norway  and  Lapland,  from  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  but  from  every  particular  nation  in  Europe,  I 
cannot  forbear  thinking  that  there  is  such  an  intercourse  and  com- 
merce with  evil  spirits,  as  that  which  we  express  by  the  name  of 
witchcraft.  But  when  1  consider  that  the  ignorant  and  credulous 
parts  of  the  world  abound  most  in  these  relations,  and  that  the  persons 

moving  men  to  repentance,  or  the  fear  of  God's  judgments,  that  they  greatly 
hardened  them,  and  made  them  say,  '  These  fanatics  are  the  odious  lying  de- 
ceivers of  the  world,  that,  to  cheat  the  people  into  a  seditious  humour,  care  not 
to  helie  even  God  himself.'  And  what  the  fanatics  had  been  guilty  of,  was 
imputed  to  the  ejected  ministers  and  their  followers,  hy  those  who  thought  it 
their  interest  to  do  so.  So  that  the  poor  obdurate  enemies  of  godliness  did  not 
only  lose  the  benefits  of  God's  strange  and  dreadful  warnings,  but  were  much 
hardened  by  them." 

Explanations  of  these  wonders  may  easily  be  suggested.  The  drying  up  of  the 
river  Derwent  was  doubtless  such  a  phenomenon  as  that  sudden  and  remarkable 
lowering  of  the  waters  of  the  Teviot,  Clyde,  and  JMith,  on  the  27th  November 
1838,  which  Mr  David  Milne  has  recorded  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical 
Journal,  vol.  xli.,  p.  200,  and  ascribes  to  the  united  action  of  frost  and  wind 
during  the  previous  night.  The  swallowing  up  of  the  imprecating  woman  near 
Ashborne,  may  have  been  a  case  of  falling  into  one  of  those  narrow  clefts  which 
abound  among  the  limestone  rocks  of  Derbyshire,  and  into  which  any  woman, 
but  most  of  all  an  im2^recating  (and  therefore  agitated,  if  not  insane)  one,  might 
easily  fall  or  leap.  Every  Derbyshire  tourist  knows  Eldon  Hole,  one  of  the 
"  wonders  of  the  Peak,"  between  Castleton  and  Buxton :  it  is  now  fenced  by  a 
wall,  for  the  protection  of  man  and  beast  ;  and  strangers  in  passing  {haud  in- 
expertus  loquor),  are  wont  to  throw  stones  into  it,  and  listen  to  the  noise  as  it 
dies  away  in  the  distant  depths. — Of  the  appearance  of  the  army  to  many  near 
Montgomery,  I  have  no  better  explanation  to  propose  than  that  contained  in 
the  remark  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  there  is  in  crowds  a  "  disposition  to  see 
as  much  of  the  sujpernatural  as  is  seen  by  others  around,  or  in  other  words  to 
trust  to  the  eyes  of  others  rather  than  to  our  own.'' — (^Letters  on  Dtinonology 
and  Witchcraft,  p.  12.)  Or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  there  is  a  disposition  in 
persons  under  a  strong  emotion  of  wonder,  to  see  subjectively  (i.e.  as  apjDari- 
tions  and  dreams  are  seen)  things  suggested  to  them  by  otliers.  Sir  Vv'alter  gives 
several  instances  in  illustration,  particularly  one  which  occurred  near  Lanark 
in  1686,  where  many  saw  "  showers  of  bonnets,  hats,  guns,  and  swords,  which 
covered  the  trees  and  the  ground  :  companies  of  men  in  arms  marching  in  order 
upon  the  water  side ;  companies  meeting  companies,  going  all  through  other, 
and  then  all  falling  to  the  ground  and  disappearing,  other  companies  imme- 
diately appeared,  marching  the  same  way."  This  account  is  quoted  from 
Walker's  Lives,  vol.  i.,  p.  xxxvi.  Edin.  1827.  Two-thirds  of  the  persons  pre- 
sent saw  these  appearances ;  the  remaining  third  looked  for  them  in  vain. 

See  remarks  on  the  credulous  disposition  of  Baxter,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
vol.  Ixx.,  p.  213. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Ecligio  Medici  (p.  73  of  Mr  J.  A.  St  John's  edi- 
tion of  1838),  records  his  belief  "  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  as  they  leave 
earth,  take  possession  of  heaven;  that  those  apparitions  and  ghosts  of  departed 
persons  are  not  the  wandering  souls  of  men,  but  the  unquiet  walks  of  devils, 
prompting  and  suggesting  us  unto  mischief,  blood,  and  villany,  instilling  and 
stealing  into  our  hearts,  that  the  blessed  spirits  are  not  at  rest  in  their  graves, 
but  wander  solicitous  of  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  but  that  those  phantasms 
appear  often,  and  do  frequent  cemeteries,  chirnel-houses,  and  churches,  it  is 
because  those  are  the  dorinitorit-s  of  the  dead,  whpre  the  devil,  like  an  insolent 
chunpion,  beholds  with  pride  the  spoils  and  trophies  of  his  victoi'v  over  .\dam." 
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among  us,  who  are  supi)osed  to  engage  in  such  an  infernal  commerce, 
are  people  of  a  weak  understanding  and  crazed  imagination,  and  at 
the  same  time  reflect  upon  the  many  impostures  and  delusions  of  this 
nature  that  have  been  detected  in  all  ages,  I  endeavour  to  suspend 
my  belief  till  I  hear  more  certaiu  accounts  than  any  which  have  yet 
come  to  my  knowledge.  lu  short,  when  I  consider  the  question, 
whether  there  are  such  persons  in  the  world  as  those  we  call  witches, 
my  mind  is  divided  between  two  opposite  opinions,  or  rather,  to  speak 
my  thoughts  freely,  I  believe  in  general  that  there  is,  and  has  been, 
such  a  thing  as  witchcraft,  but  at  the  same  time  can  give  no  credit  to 
any  particular  instance  of  it." 

If,  by  any  rare  chance,  the  117th  No.  of  the  Spectator  fell  into  the 
hands  of  some  Parson  TruUiber  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  what  a  theme 
for  declamation  against  "  science  falsely  so  called"  it  must  have  fur- 
nished him  with  !  In  what  a  holy  rapture  would  he  denounce  the 
impiety  and  "  insidiousness"  of  this  polite  attempt  to  cheat  "  God's 
people"  out  of  their  saving  faith  ! 

Under  the  irrfluence,  however,  of  the  writings  of  Bacon,  Newton, 
Boyle,  Sydenham,  and  Locke,  and  by  dint  of  the  incessant  labours 
of  the  Royal  Society  (which  was  established  in  16G2),  the  physical 
and  moral  sciences  continued  to  expand  with  unprecedented  activity; 
driving  witches  and  ghosts,  nay,  the  horned  devil  himself,  out  of  sight, 
and  making  it  safe  and  reputable  for  even  the  pious  Dr  Beattie  to 
publish,  eighty  years  ago,  a  poem  in  which  these  beautiful  stanzas  are 
found : — 

And  Reason,  now,  througli  Number,  Time,  and  Space 

Darts  the  keen  lustre  of  her  serious  eye, 
And  learns,  from  facts  compared,  the  laws  to  trace, 
Whose  long  progression  leads  to  Deity. 
Can  mortal  strength  presume  to  soar  so  high  ? 
Can  mortal  sight,  so  oft  bedimmed  with  tears, 
Such  glory  bear  ? — for,  lo  !  the  shadows  fly 
From  Nature's  face  ;  Confusion  disapjiears, 
And  order  charms  the  eyes,  and  harmony  the  ears. 

In  the  deep  windings  of  the  grove,  no  more 

The  hag  obscene,  and  grisly  phantom  dwell ; 
Nor  in  the  fall  of  mountain-stream,  or  roar 
Of  winds,  is  heard  the  angry  sjjirit's  yell  ; 
No  wizard  mutters  the  tremendous  Sjiell, 
Nor  sinks  convulsive  in  prophetic  swoon  ; 

Nor  bids  the  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets  swell, 
To  ease  of  fancied  pangs  the  labouring  moon, 
Or  chase  the  shade  that  blots  the  blazing  orb  of  noon.* 

*  The  Minstrel,  B.  ii.,  stanzas  46,  47. — Goldsmith,  in  the  eighth  number  of  a 
publication  called  The  Bee,  (Nov.  24,  1759),  observes : — "  We  have  a  wonder- 
ing quality  within  us,  which  finds  huge  gratification  when  we  see  strange 
feats  done,  and  cannot  at  the  same  time  see  the  doer  or  the  cause.  Such  actions 
are  sure  to  be  attributed  to  some  witch  or  demon  ;  for  if  we  come  to  find  they 
are  slyly  performed  by  artists  of  our  own  species,  and  by  causes  purely  natu- 
ral, our  delight  dies  with  our  amazement.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  most 
unthankful  offices  in  the  world,  to  go  about  to  exj)ose  the  mistaken  notions  of 
witchcraft  and  spirits  ;  it  is  robbing  mankind  of  a  valuable  imagination,  and 
of  the  privilege  of  being  deceived.  Those  who  at  any  time  undertook  the  task, 
have  always  met  with  rough  treatment  and  ill  language  for  their  pains,  and  sel- 
dom escaped  the  imputation  of  atheism,  because  they  would  not  allow  the  devil 
to  be  too  powerful  for  the  Almighty.  For  my  part,  I  am  so  much  a  heretic  as  to 
believe,  tliat  God  Almighty,  and  not  the  devil,  governs  the  world." 

It  was  not  without  a  painful  struggle  that  our  great-grandmothers  abandoned 
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We  uow  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  subject,  which,  while  it  strik- 
ingly illustrates  the  general  subject  of  this  Note,  has  also  a  special 

the  notion  that  thunder  is  the  immediate  voice  of  the  Omnipotent,  and  the  thun- 
derbolt the  messenger  of  his  wrath.  But  Franklin  succeeded  here,  as  in  another 
niomentous  enterprise  in  which  he  played  a  part :  "  Eripiiit  coelo  fuhnen,  scep- 
trumqua  tyranno." 

In  the  generation  immediately  preceding  that  in  which  Beattie's  Minstrel 
appeared,  two  illustrious  philosophical  poets  had  already  familiarised  the 
minds  of  educated  Englishmen  with  the  idea  that  the  universe  is  governed  on 
a  plan  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Divine  Providence  is  not  particular  but  general 
— not  exercised  in  the  manner  of  special  interference,  but  acting  according  to 
laws,  or  unchanging  rules,  prescribed  by  Himself  at  the  beginning.  Cowper,  in 
the  Second  Book  of  the  Task,  gave  fresh  popularity  to  the  ancient  notion,  in 
cultivated  society  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  materially  helped  to 
keep  it  alive  among  religious  people,  in  spite  of  the  jorogress  of  science,  every 
new  discovery  in  which  disproves  it  more  and  more.  The  strong  English  sense, 
manly  style,  fervent  jjiety,  deep  pathos,  playful  humour,  and  genuine  poetic 
feeling  which  Cowper"s  works  display,  will  keep  them  in  general  favour  as 
long  as  our  language  endures  ;  and  hence  it  is  very  desirable  that  his  readers 
should  learn  to  distinguish,  better  than  they  often  do,  the  healthy  emanations  of 
his  genius  from  those  fanatical  and  melancholy  theological  views  which,  origi- 
nating in  nervous  disease,  were  fostered  and  confirmed  by  the  evil  though 
well-meant  influence  of  that  famous  converted  sinner  and  stern  Calvinist,  the 
Uev.  John  Newton  of  Olney,  who  so  long  wielded  over  him  a  despotic  power 
which  occasionally  made  the  gentle  spirit  of  its  victim  wince.  How  injudi- 
cious, and  utterly  at  variance  with  the  rules  of  physiology,  was  the  spiritual 
regimen  under  which  Cowper  was  placed  by  Newton,  is  shewn  by  Southey  in 
the  seventh  chajjter  of  his  Life  of  the  poet,  as  well  as  at  greater  length  by  a 
writer  in  the  Quartei'ly  Review,  vol.  xxs.  p.  188,  and  in  a  volume  which  he 
published  anonymously  in  1830,  under  the  title  of  "  Essays  on  the  Lives  of 
Cowper,  Newton,  and  lleber  ;  or  an  Examination  of  the  Evidence  of  the  Course 
of  Nature  being  interrupted  by  the  Divine  Government."  The  essay  on  Cow- 
per in  that  volume  is  a  reprint  of  the  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review ;  in 
which  journal  (vol.  xxxi,  p.  28)  that  on  Newton  had  also  appeared.  In  the 
fourth  essay,  which  is  "  On  Human  Corru^Jtion  and  Divine  Grace,"  the  author 
exposes,  with  a  masterly  hand,  what  I  agree  with  him  in  regarding  as  pre- 
vailing errors  on  these  subjects.  In  tone  and  general  tendency  it  resembles 
the  dissertation  of  Dr  Jortin,  quoted  on  page  38.  He  is  hostile  to  the  notion 
that  Divine  grace  is  supernaturally  {i.e.,  otherwise  than  as  the  effect  of  na- 
tural causes)  imparted  to  men,  exposes  the  prevailing  erroneous  modes  of  in- 
terpreting certain  passages  of  Scripture,  urges  the  necessity  of  attention  to 
the  natural  and  regular  antecedents  of  spiritual  improvement,  and  mentions 
the  train  of  reasoning  by  whicli  he  was  led  to  the  views  he  has  exjjressed. 
"  When  I  reflected,"'  says  he,  ''  that  comets  and  eclipses,  the  very  phenomena 
which  wei'e  once  the  representatives  of  all  that  was  sujjernatural  in  cause  and  in 
effect,  have  been  subjected  to  the  strictest  rules  of  calculation  ;  and  when  I  re- 
collected to  what  an  extent  the  certainties  of  science  have  been  ascertained,  it 
appeared  highly  probable  that  farther  discoveries  will  continue  to  diminish  that 
terra  incor/nita  on  which  the  belief  of  an  interruptive  Providence  rests  one  por- 
tion of  its  base  ;  the  other  portion,  as  it  will  presently  be  shewn,  being  fouuded 
on  misconceptions  of  Scripture.  And  when  I  further  proceeded  to  apply  some 
of  the  most  established  and  indisputable  rules  of  moral  science  to  the  very  phe- 
nomena in  the  lives  of  Cowper,  Newton,  Guion,  and  many  others,  which  have 
been  adduced  in  confirmation  of  this  belief  in  the  agency  of  an  interruptive 
Providence,  I  found  strong  evidence  that  the  appointed  order  of  cause  and 
effect  had  not,  been  interrupted,  since  these  very  phenomena  appeared  emi- 
nently reconcileable  to  ascertained  principles  iu  human  nature." — (P.  218.)  He 
concludes  as  follows  : — "  If  I  have  said  anything  which  may  turn  attention 
from  unfounded  fears,  and  idle  hopes,  and  unreal  duties,  to  the  real  difficulties, 
the  real  lielps,  and  the  real  duties  of  life,  I  fear  not  tlie  anger  of  those  who  may 
take  an  unreasonaWf  offence  ;   but  I  hope  for  the  praise  of  those  who  desire  to 
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bearing  on  tluit  doctrine  about  the  Sabbath,  by  which  the  suppressors 
ol'  Sunday-trains  are  wont  to  defend  their  conduct. 

behold  sound  science  and  scriptural  religion  united  ;  and  I  feel  that  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  my  duty  in  advocating  what  is  true  and  expedient,  which 
is  ever  an  honest  man's  best  I'cward."' — (P.  296.)  Such  praise  as  I  can  bestovi^, 
is  to  this  truth-loving  and  sensible  writer  most  cordially  given.  Who  he  is  or 
was,  does  not  clearly  appear.  I  long  attributed  the  volume  to  Southey  ;  but  it 
is  not  mentioned  in  his  Life,  nor  do  the  articles  on  Cowper  and  Newton  appear 
in  the  list  there  given  of  his  contributions  to  the  Quarterly  Review.  It  may, 
however,  be  his  notwithstanding. 

The  unprecedented  degree  of  attention  now  bestowed,  by  physiologists  and 
pathologists,  in  investigating  the  functions  and  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  the  recijjrocal  influences  between  it  and  otlier  portions  of  the  body  in 
health  and  disease,  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  previously  obscure  class 
of  phenomena,  which  it  is  fast  removing  from  the  region  of  supernaturalism 
into  that  of  law  and  order.  The  late  Dr  John  C'heyne  of  Dublin,  who  to  ear- 
nest piety  added  the  highest  medical  sagacity  and  attainments,  confesses  that 
he  "  has  never  seen  a  case  of  disordered  mind,  even  when  attended  with  the 
most  subtle  malignity,  which  could  not  more  easily  be  explained  upon  natural 
principles  than  on  the  assumption  of  demonism." — (£ssa!/s  on  Partial  Berange- 
ment  of  the  Mind  iti.  supposed  connexion  with  Religion,  p.  68;  Dublin,  1843.) 
He  points  out  that  not  only  religious  melancholg,  but  had  temper,  a  seared  con- 
science, and  that  cooling  of  devotional  feeling  (or  "  love  to  God  "J  which  is  apt  to 
disturb  the  equanimity  of  religious  peojjle  who  experience  such  coldness  (as  all 
niore  or  less  do,  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  that  previous  devotional  excite- 
ment to  which  it  is  a  reaction),  are  but  different  phases  or  symptoms  of  disor- 
der of  the  brain.  TIuis,  in  considering  the  question,  How  a  sound  and  unsound 
state  of  the  natural  conscience  shall  be  distinguished  ?  he  says, — "  If  we  dis- 
cover that  the  conscience  is  disturbed  at  times,  and  that  at  other  times,  without 
any  mental  change  having  occurred  to  relieve  it,  ease  is  restored;  and  more 
especialljj,  if  it  should  appear  that  disease  of  the  digestive  system,  or  fever,  or 
nervous  irritability  concurs  with  the  disquietude,  we  may  infer  that  the  con- 
science is  unsound  in  consequence  of  some  disease  of  the  body  which  is  exercis- 
ing an  evil  influence  over  the  mind." — (P.  ISl.)  The  sagacity  and  wide  experi- 
ence of  Caxter  made  him  far  better  acquainted  than  many  of  the  clergy  are 
even  in  these  enlightened  times,  with  the  influence  of  bodily  states  upon  religious 
feeling  and  fitness  for  religious  duty.  "  Some  persons,"  says  he,  "  cannot  bear 
much  contemplation,  especially  melancholy  and  weak-headed  people.  And 
such  must  serve  God  so  much  the  more  in  other  duties  which  they  ai-e  able  for; 
and  must  not  tire  out  and  distract  themselves,  with  striving  to  do  that  which 
they  are  not  able  to  undergo. "^ — CWorks,  vol.  iii.,  p.  216.)  "It  is  so  easy 
and  ordinary  a  thing  for  some  weak-headed  persons  to  cast  themselves  into 
melancholy,  by  overstraining  their  thoughts  and  affections,  and  the  case  of  such 
is  so  exceeding  lamentable,  that  1  think  it  requisite  to  give  such  some  particu- 
lar directions  by  themselves.  And  the  rather  because  I  see  some  persons  that 
are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  and  other  diseases,  exceedingly  abuse 
the  name  of  (Jod,  and  bring  the  profession  of  religion  into  scorn,  by  imputing 
all  the  effects  and  speeclies  of  such  melancholy  persons  to  some  great  and  nota- 
ble operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  thence  draw  observations  of  the  methods 
and  workings  of  God  upon  the  soul,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  legal  workings  of 

the  spirit  of  bondage It  is  as  natural  for  a  melancholy  person  to  be  hurried 

and  molested  witli  doubts  and  fears,  and  despairing  thoughts,  and  blasphemous 
temptations,  as  it  is  for  a  man  to  talk  idly  in  a  fever  when  his  understanding 
faileth  ;  or  to  think  of  and  desii-e  drink  when  his  fever  kindleth  vehement 
thirst." — (76.,  pp.  218,  234.)  How  far  these  remarks  apjjly  to  cases  like  John 
liunyan's,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  intelligent  readers.  Baxter  was  much 
consulted  on  behalf  of  melancholy  people;  and  has  left  two  pieces,  entitled 
"God's  Goodness  Vindicated,"  and  "  The  Cure  of  Melancholy  and  Overmuch 
•Sorrow,  by  Faith -and  Physic,"'  specially  on  the  mode  of  treating  them. — (Vol. 
viii.,  p.  511,  and  vol.  xvii.,  p.  236.)  They  abound  in  good  sense,  as  the  follow- 
ing specimens  \\ill  shcAv  : — "  You  must  change  their  air  and  company  some- 
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Down  to  tlie  present  century,  it  was  almost  universally  believed  by 
Christians,  that  the  material  universe  was  created,  and  fashioned  into 

times,  that  strange  objects  nuiy  change  their  imagination.  Above  all,  if  they 
have  strength,  you  must  not  suffer  them  to  be  idle,  to  lie  in  bed  longer  than 
they  sleep  in  the  day ;  nor  to  sit  musing,  but  must  get  them  upon  the  work  of 
a  lawful  calling,  and  drive  them  on  to  so  much  diligence,  that  body  and  mind 
may  be  closely  employed.  This  will  be  more  than  all  other  ordinary  means.  In 
most,  meet  physic  also  will  do  very  much,  which  must  be  ordered  by  an  ex- 
perienced pliysician  that  is  with  them,  or  well  knoweth  them." — (Vol.  viii. 
p.  512.)  Dr  ConoUy  himself  could  not  give  better  advice  than  this;  but  with 
some  of  our  modern  devotees  it  will  pass  for  nothing  better  than  "  I'ank  ma- 
terialism." To  those  who  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  wean  their  thoughts 
from  worldly  pursuits,  as  unworthy  of  a  Christian's  care,  the  following  passage 
may  suggest  a  more  reasonable  view  of  the  subject: — "And  if  the  devil  turn 
religious  as  an  angel  of  light,  and  tell  you  that  engaging  in  some  constant 
business  of  a  lawful  calling  is  but  turning  away  your  tlioughts  from  God,  and 
that  worldly  thoughts  and  business  are  unholy,  and  fit  for  worldly  men  ;  tell 
him  that  Adam  was  in  innocency  to  dress  and  keep  his  garden,  and  Noah  that 
had  all  the  world  was  to  be  husbandman,  and  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  kept 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  Paul  was  a  tent-maker,  and  Christ  himself  is  justly  sup- 
posed to  have  worked  at  his  supj)osed  fatlier's  trade,  as  he  went  on  fishing  with 
his  disciples.  And  Paul  saith,  idleness  is  disorderly  walking,  and  he  that  will 
not  worli,  let  him  not  eat.  God  made  soul  and  body,  and  hath  commanded  work 
to  both." — (Vol.  xvii.,  p.  273.)  Ilere  again,  he  recommends  the  use  of  physic, 
and  tells  of  a  lady  so  deep  in  melancholy,  that  for  a  long  time  she  could  neither 
speak  nor  take  medicine,  nor  endure  her  husband  to  go  out  of  the  room  (with 
which  restraint  and  grief  he  died),  and  who  was  cured  by  jjhysic  put  down  her 
throat  with  a  pipe  by  force.  Some  of  Baxter's  recommendations  are  not  such 
as  an  enlightened  physician  would  noiv  sanction  ;  but  in  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture and  remedies  of  morbid  melancholy  he  was  certainly  far  before  his  age, 
and  even  yet  may  stand  a  most  favourable  comparison  with  some  of  oi*r  spirit- 
ual professors. 

The  "  buffetings  of  Satan,"  to  which  Wesley  in  his  Journal  ascribes  those  incon- 
trollable  fits  of  laughter,  accompanied  by  oaths  and  blaspheming,  which  some- 
times came  on  during  tlie  religious  services  of  his  followers,  are  quietly  tlirust 
aside  by  Dr  Laycocl<,  to  make. room  for  a  mere  "form  of  hysterics,''  to  which, 
says  he,  "  we  have  jn-ecisely  analogous  jjhenomena  in  cases  of  insanity,  in  which 
modesty  is  changed  into  obscenity,  devotional  habijts  into  scornful  contempt 
for  religious  things,  and  the  feelings  in  general  are  perverted.     Indeed  young 
ladies  in  a  hysteric  paroxysm  will  sometimes  utter  expressions  whicli  one  would 
think  it  impossible  they  could  know." — (Or  Laycock  On  the  Nervous  Diseases  of 
Women,  p.  175.)   But  it  is  not  only  in  such  extraordinary  cases  as  these  that  we 
may  obtain  from  pliysiology  and  pathology  most  valuable  knowledge  for  our 
guidance:  even  "irritability  of  temper  in  the  nervous  and  delicate,"  says  Dr  Lay- 
cock,  "  should  always  be  treated  as  a  disease ;  that  is,  by  medicine,  regimen,  air, 
and  exercise,  soothing  kindness,  and  gentle  authoritj'.    A  well-regulated  mind  is 
never  thus  wilfully  off  its  balance.     Everybody  of  common  sense   knows  that 
a  bad  temper  brings  misery  so  great  to  no  one  as  to  its  possessor  ;  but  every- 
body does  not  consider  that  irritability  of  temper  is  as  much  a  disease  as  in- 
sanity."— (lb.,  jj.  352.)     In  a  series  of  papers  on  the  laws  of  action  of  Destruc- 
tiveness  and  Benevolence,  contributed  about  fifteen  years  ago  to  tlie  Phrenolo- 
gical Journal    (vol.  ix.,  pp.  402,  498  ;    vol.  x.  jj.  I),   I  endeavoured  to    eluci- 
date by  a  multitude  of  illustrations  a  principle  of  human  nature,  which,  if  real 
(as  I  have  not  since  found  any  reason  to  doubt),  will  at  once  be  recognised  to  be 
of  high  importance  as  a  practical  guide  to  conduct.     The  principle  is  simply 
this:    That  malevolent  feeling  is  naturally  excited  by  all  kinds  oi' tmeasiness, 
whether  bodily  or  mental ;   and  bene\olent  feeling,  again,  by  all  agreeable  sen- 
sations or  affections.      In  treating  of  this  law   of  our  constitution,  I  pointed 
out,  1st,  that,  su])posing  equal  endowments  of  the  disposition  whicli  muy  be  thus 
roused  (but  which  is  a  self-acting  tendency  too),   the  intensitj'   of  the  male- 
volent or  benevolent  feeling  is  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  uneasiness 
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its  present  comlition,  by  the  Deity,  in  the  space  of  six  days,  and  that 
on  the  seventh  he  rested  from  his  work  ;  these  facts  being,  in  their 

or  pleasure  felt  by  the  other  faculties  no  influencing  it ;  2dly,  that  hence,  people 
whose  nervous  systems  are  acutely  sensitive  to  causes  of  pleasure  and  pain,  are, 
cceteris  paribus,  most  prone  to  malevolent  and  benevolent  emotions  ;  3dlj^  that 
the  circumstances  which  tend  most  to  excite  ill-will  or  benevolence,  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  faculties  which  naturally  predominate  in  different  persons,  a,nd  which 
are  therefore  most  susceptible  of  uneasiness;  and,  4thly,  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  faculties  disagreeably  affected  at  once,  with  the  more  violence 
will  malevolent  or  benevolent  emotions  be  experienced— a  violence  all  the 
greater  if  the  special  fiiculties  from  which  these  emotions  spring,  be  natu- 
rally strong,  and  if  the  brain  be  of  a  temperament  which  disposes  it  to 
ready  and  violent  action.  If  such,  then,  be  in  the  main  the  true  philosophy  of 
good  and  bad  temper,  it  is  clear  that,  although,  at  the  best,  there  will  ever  be 
ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  voluntary  self-restraint,  yet  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  here  indicated  cannot  but  materially  increase  our  power  to  improve 
the  tempers  of  ourselves  and  others,  by  employing  right  means  for  attain- 
ing the  wished-for  end  ;  and  that  this  knowledge,  moreover,  will  dispose  us 
far  more  than  we  should  be  without  it,  to  exercise  a  Christian  forbearance 
towards  those  who,  from  bad  healtli  or  other  sources  of  unhappiness,  may  un- 
fortunately be  exposed  to  influences  of  which  bad  temper  is  the  natural  and  some- 
times inevitable  result. 

There  is  great  truth  in  the  remark  of  Dr  John  Gregory,  that  "  it  has  been 
the  misfortune  of  most  of  those  who  have  studied  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  that  they  have  been  little  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  and  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy  ;  and  yet  the  mind  and  body  are  so 
intimately  connected,  and  have  such  a  mutual  influence  on  one  another,  that 
the  constitution  of  either,  examined  apart,  can  never  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood." And  he  observes,  that  "  though  it  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
investigate  and  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  mental  constitution,  yet  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  however  fluctuating  it  may  seem,  of  its  being  governed  by 
laws  as  fixed  and  invariable  as  those  of  the  material  system." — (Comjyarative 
Vieiv  of  the  Stctte  and  Faculties  of  Man  with  those  of  the  Animal  World,  third  ed., 
p.  5.) 

This,  at  all  events,  is  abundantly  plain,  that  until  due  attention  be  paid  to 
the  physiological  conditions  of  human  improvement  and  happiness — conditions, 
be  it  observed,  which  the  Deity  himself  has  prescribed, — it  is  in  vain  to  hope 
for  much  benefit  from  purely  theological  labours  in  the  philanthropic  field. 
But  so  many  treatises  on  this  enormously  important  subject  are  now  in  gene- 
ral circulation,  that  within  the  next  fifty  years  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
may  be  expected  to  recognise  practically  that  the  improvement  of  man,  like 
that  of  plants  and  the  lower  animals,  can  never  be  other\vise  effected  than  by  ap- 
plying the  natural  means  by  which,  under  the  Divine  arrangements,  it  must, 
if  at  all,  be  brought  about.  Among  the  treatises  alluded  to  may  be  mentioned, 
Dr  Benjamin  Rush's  Inquiry  in  the  Influence  of  Physical  Causes  upon  the 
Moral  Faculty,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Medical  Inquiries  and  Observa- 
tions; — the  publications  of  Dr  Southvvood  Smith,  Dr  Andrew  Combe,  and 
others,  on  Physiology  and  its  apjjlications  to  Health  and  Human  Improvement ; — 
George  Combe  on  the  Constitution  of  ifan,  considered  in  relation  to  External 
Objects ;  On  the  Relation  between  Religion  and  Science  ;  and  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence of  Andrew  Combe,  M.D. ; — Dr  Caldwell's  Thoughts  on  Physical 
Education,  and  the  True  Jlode  of  Improving  the  Condition  of  JIan  ; — Dr  Sweet- 
ser's  Mental  Hygiene  ;  or  an  Examination  of  the  Intellect  and  Passions,  de- 
signed to  illustrate  their  Influence  on  Health,  &c. ; — Dr  Brigham  on  the  In- 
fluence of  Mental  Exercise  and  Mental  Excitement  on  Health  ; — Mr  Newnham 
on  the  Reciprocal  Influence  of  Body  and  Mind ; — Dr  Moore  on  the  Use  of  the 
Body  in  Relation  to  the  Mind  ; — the  Phrenological  Journal ; — the  Journal  of 
Psychological  jSIediciue  ; — a  lively  article  on  "  Physical  Puritanism  "  in  the 
Westminster  Review  for  April  1852  ; — and  numerous  works  on  Insanity,  by 
Esquirol,  Spurzheim,  Prichard,  ConoUy,  Browne,  and  others. 

Of  late  years  no  small  stir  has  been  excited  by  the  author  of  Vestiges  of 
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apprelieiisiou,  distinctly  affirmed  in  the  tiist  chapter  of  Genesis  and 
in  the  Fourth   Comraandraeat.     But  the   discovery  lias  lately  been 

the  Natural  History  of  Creation ;  whose  suggestion  (on  the  ground  of  analogy, 
and  of  certain  facts,  or  supposed  facts,  in  natural  historyj,  that  the  Creator, 
when  introducing  new  species  of  plants  and  animals  into  tlie  woi'ld,  pro- 
bably acted  according  to  general  rules  laid  down  by  Himself  at  the  first,  and 
resembling  those  wliich  He  constantly  observes  in  creating  the  individuals  of 
existing  species, — has  been  denounced  as  dangerous  to  reli2;;on,  even,  in  some 
instances,  by  men  of  science  themselves.  The  alarm,  I  confidently  predict,  will 
die  away  with  still  greater  speed  than  that  of  pur  great-grandinothei-s  at  Dr 
Franklin's  electrical  discoveries  ;  and  whetlier  it  shall  ever  be  demonstrated 
or  not  that  new  species  have  always  been  introduced  without  a  miracle,  the 
cause  of  true  religion  will  be  as  safe  as  it  is  actually  found  to  be,  after  astro- 
nomers, geologists,  and  meteorologists  have  done  their  worst  against  "  truths" 
long  regarded  as  GocVs,  but  which  have  at  length  been  discovered  to  be  merely 
man's. 

The  theory  advocated  in  the  Vestiges  seems  to  have  come  upon  most  people  by 
surprise,  as  an  alarming  and  unheard-of  novelty.  It  had,  however,  been  long 
thought  probable  by  men  of  science ;  not  only  because  more  accordant  with 
what  we  know  of  the  Divine  method  of  working,  in  those  dej^artments  of  na- 
ture which  fall  within  human  observation,  but  as  setting  tlie  power  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Deity  in  a  nobler  point  of  view  than  does  the  notion  of  miraculous 
or  iuterruptive  acts  of  creation  whenever  any  new  plant  or  animal,  however 
insignificant,  was  introduced  into  the  arena  which  had  become  suitable  for  its 
reception.  Thus  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  (now  Sir  Charles)  Lyell, 
written  in  1836,  and  published  by  Mr  Babbage  in  his  Ninth  Bridgewater  Trea- 
tise, p.  203,  writes  as  follovi's,  in  relation  to  what  he  calls  "that  mystery  of 
mysteries,  the  rejilacement  of  extinct  species  by  others:" — "  ilauy  will  doubt- 
less think  your  speculations  too  bold,  but  it  is  as  well  to  face  the  difficulty  at 
once.  For  my  own  part,  1  cannot  but  think  it  an  inadequate  conception  of 
the  Creator,  to  assume  it  as  granted  that  his  combinations  are  exhausted  upon 
any  one  of  the  theatres  of  their  former  exercise,  though  in  this,  as  in  all  his 
other  works,  we  are  led,  by  all  analogy,  to  suppose  that  he  operates  through  a 
series  of  intermediate  causes,  and  that  in  consequence  the  origination  of  fresh 
species,  could  it  ever  come  under  our  cognizance,  would  be  found  to  be  a  na- 
tural in  contradistinction  to  a  miraculous  process, — although  we  perceive  no 
indications  of  any  process  actually  in  progress  which  is  likely  to  issue  in  such 
a  result."  In  his  Address  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  1845,  the  same  pre-eminent  natural  philosopher  elucidated  the  sub- 
ject as  follows  : — ''A  law  may  be  a  rule  of  action,  but  it  is  not  action.  The 
great  First  Agent  may  lay  down  a  rule  of  action  for  himself,  andtliat  rule  may 
become  known  to  man  by  observation  of  its  uniformity  ;  but  constituted  as  our 
minds  are,  and  having  that  conscious  knowledge  of  causation  which  is  forced 
upon  us  by  the  reality  of  the  distinction  between  intending  a  thing  and  doimj 
it,  we  can  never  substitute  the  Rule  for  the  Act.  Either  directly,  or  through 
delegated  agency,  whatever  takes  place  is  not  raavoiy  willed  but  t/one,  and  what 
is  done  we  then  only  declare  to  be  explained,  when  we  can  trace  a  process,  and 
shew  that  it  consists  of  steps  analogous  to  those  we  observe  in  occurrences  which 
have  passed  often  enough  before  our  own  eyes  to  have  become  familiar,  and  to 
be  termed  natural."  Dr  John  Pye  Smith,  too,  regards  it  as  "  the  most  reason- 
able supposition,  that  God  originally  gave  being  to  the  primordial  elements  of 
things,  the  very  small  number  of  simple  bodies,  endowing  each  with  its  own 
wondrous  properties  :  then,  that  the  action  of  those  pro^^erties,  in  the  ways  which 
his  wisdom  ordained,  and  which  we  call  laws,  produced,  and  is  still  producing, 
all  the  forms  and  changes  of  organic  and  inorganic  natures;  and  that  the  series 
is  by  Him  destined  to  proceed,  in  combinations  and  multiplications  ever  new, 
without  limit  of  space  or  end  of  duration,  to  the  unutterable  admiration  and 
joj'  of  all  holv  creatures,  and  to  the  eternal  disphiy  of  His  glory  who  fixed  the 
wondrous  frame." — {Relation  hctivei^n  the  Ilobj  Scriptures  and,  some  Parts  of 
Geoloyical  Science,  4th  ed.,  p.  198.)  And  the  able  reviewer  of  the  Vestiges  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  approving  of  the  inqviru  which  it  endeavours  to  advance, 
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made,  that  sucli  a  belief  is  utterly  at  variance  with  demonstrable 
facts  ;  and  all  fit  judges,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  who  have  studied  the 

though  little  satisfied  with  the  author's  scientific  details,  commences  his  observa- 
tions as  follows  :  "  We  should  take  but  a  limited  view  of  science,  if  we  sujiposed 
that  the  laws  of  nature  of  which  it  is  cognizant,  have  for  their  object  the  con- 
tinuance only  and  preservation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  universe  :  they  provide 
also  for  change,  improvement,  development,  progression.  By  these  laws,  not 
only  are  the  same  phenomena,  the  same  things,  perpetually  reproduced,  but  new 
phenomena,  new  arrangements,  new  objects,  are  being  successively  developed. 
In  short,  we  are  able  to  jierceive,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  not  only  the  world  is 
preserved  and  renewed,  but  grows  and  is  created  according  to  great  general 
laws,  which  arc  indeed  no  other  than  the  great  ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind.  .  .  . 
It-is  quite  a  legitimate  object  of  science,  therefore,  to  view  the  laws  of  the 
physical  world — whether  they  regard  its  mechanic  movement,  its  chemistry, 
or  its  zoology — in  their  creative  as  well  as  reproductive  functions ;  and  it  is 
the  purj)ose  of  a  work  lately  published,  entitled  '  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Creation,'  and  which  has  drawn  to  itself  considerable  attention,  to  col- 
lect and  arrange  whatever  hints  or  fragments  of  knowledge  science  affords,  en- 
abling us  to  bring  the  successive  phenomena  of  creation  under  the  formula  of 
general  laws.  In  this  purpose  it  is  inqjossible  to  find  a  shadow  of  blame,  and 
the  work  will  probably  answer  one  good  end,  that  of  directing  the  studies  of 
scientific  men  into  paths  but  little  or  timidly  explored.  .  .  .  There  are  still, 
indeed,  some  men  of  narrow  prejudices,  who  look  upon  every  fresh  attempt  to 
reduce  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  general  laws,  and  to  limit  those  occasions 
on  which  it  is  necessary  to  conceive  of  a  direct  and  separate  interposition  of 
divine  power,  as  a  fresh  encroachment  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Deity,  or  a 
concealed  attack  upon  his  very  existence.  And  yet  these  very  same  men  are 
daily  appealing  to  such  laws  of  the  creation  as  liave  already  been  established, 
for  their  great  proofs  of  the  existence  and  the  wisdom  of  God  !  Their  imagina- 
tion has  remained  utterly  untutored  by  the  little  knowledge  which  they  have 
rather  learned  to  repeat  than  to  apprehend.  Whatever  words  they  may  utter, 
of  subtle  and  high-sounding  import,  concerning  the  purely  spiritual  nature  of 
the  Divine  Being,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  Jupiter  Tonans  clad  in  human  lineaments, 
and  invested  with  human  passions,  that  their  heart  is  yearning  after.  Such 
objectors  as  these  can  only  be  beaten  back,  and  chained  down,  by  what  some 
one  has  called  the  brute  force  of  public  opinion.  Some  little  time  ago  men  of 
this  class  deemed  it  irreligious  to  speak  of  the  laws  of  the  human  mind ;  it 
savoured  of  necessity,  of  fatalism ;  they  now  applaud  a  Dr  Chalmers  when  he 
writes  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  to  illustrate  the  attributes  of  God  in  the  laws 
of  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  world." — (^Blackwood's  Mag.,  vol.  Ivii., 
p.  448-450;  April  1840.) 

Dr  King  repeats  the  observation  of  Dr  Chalmers,  that  the  fact  of  the  intro- 
duction of  new  species  confutes,  more  clearly  than  could  be  done  before  it  was 
known,  "  the  notion  so  long  in  favour  with  atheists,  that  events  have  been  going 
on  just  as  we  see  them,  through  a  past  eternity." — {Geology  inRelation  to  Religion, 
p.  117.)  As  the  proposition  stands,  its  truth  is  undeniable;  but  in  the  refu- 
tation of  atheism  itself,  geology,  I  think,  displays  no  facts  more  conclusive  than 
the  phenomena  which  we  daily  witness.  The  plastic  power  of  the  Divine  Ar- 
tificer is  everywhere  in  action,  above,  below,  around,  and  within  us;  and  even 
in  the  single  instance  of  tlie  conversion  of  the  unorganised  matter  of  an  egg 
into  the  complicated  organism  of  a  chii:ken, — or  in  the  springing  up  of  a  lily 
or  a  weed, — we  find  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  working  of  a  present,  provi- 
dent, and  powerful,  though  unseen,  Designer  and  Artificer,  as  if  fifty  thousand 
new  species  of  animals  or  plants  were  brought  into  existence  before  our  eyes. 
Cowper  has  finely  expressed  this  sublime  truth  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Task  :  — 

"  What  prodigies  can  power  divine  perform 
More  grand  than  it  produces  year  by  yeai", 
And  all  in  sight  of  inattentive  man  ? 
Familiar  with  the  effect,  we  slight  the  cause. 
And  in  tlie  constancy  of  nature's  course, 
And  regular  return  of  genial  months, 
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question  under  the  lights  of  uiodeni  scieut-e,  have  been  compelled  to 
confess,  though  sometimes  with  great  reluctance,  that  the  tenet  can 
no  longer  he  maintained.*    The  doctrine  in  question  has,  therefore, 

And  renovation  of  a  faded  world, 

See  nought  to  wonder  at.     Should  God  again, 

As  once  in  Gibeon,  interrupt  the  race 

Of  the  undeviating  and  punctual  sun. 

How  would  the  world  admire  !  but  speaks  it  less 

An  agency  divine  to  make  him  know 

His  moment  when  to  sink  and  when  to  rise, 

Age  after  age,  than  to  arrest  his  course  ? 

All  we  behold  is  miracle ;  but,  seen 

So  duly,  all  is  miracle  in  vain 

Prom  dearth  to  plenty,  and  from  death  to  life. 

Is  Nature's  progress  when  she  lectures  man 

In  heavenly  truth ;  evincing,  as  she  makes 

The  grand  transition,  that  there  lives  and  works 

A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 

The  beauties  of  the  wilderness  are  his, 

That  make  so  gay  the  solitai-y  place 

Where  no  eye  sees  them.     And  the  fairer  forms, 

That  cultivation  glories  in,  are  his. 

lie  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way, 

And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year ; 

He  marks  the  bounds  which  Winter  may  not  pass, 

And  blunts  his  pointed  fury  ;  in  its  case, 

Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ. 

Uninjured,  with  inimitable  art; 

And  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies. 

Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next." 

The  presence  of  God  appears  even,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  other  profound 
thinkers  have  believed,  in  every  motion  from  gravity  or  otlier  inanimate 
sources, — every  such  force  being  identified  with  continued  volition  of  the 
Deity.  Thus  Dr  Samuel  Clarke  observes — "  All  those  effects  which  we  com- 
monly say  are  the  effects  of  the  natural  powers  of  matter  and  laws  of  motion, 
of  gravitation,  attraction,  and  the  like,  are  indeed  (if  we  will  speak  strictly 
and  projierly),  the  effects  of  God  acting  upon  matter  continually  and  every 
moment,"  &c.  (Works,  ii.,  698,  folio);  to  which  oijinion  Dugald  Stewart  and 
others  adhere. — See  Encyc.  Brit,  i.,  145-7  ;  xiv.,  661-2  ;  xvii.,  797, 

*  On  this  subject,  see  tlie  following  works  : — 

1.  Natural  Theology.     ]5y  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.    1835.    B.  ii.,  ch.  ii.  &  iii. 

2.  Geology  and  Mineralogy  considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Buckland,  D.D.  (Bridgewater  Treatise.)  London,  1836. 
Vol.  i.  ch.  ii. 

3.  The  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise.  By  Chai-les  Babbage,  Esq.  London, 
1837.  Chapters  iv.  and  v.,  "  On  the  Account  of  the  Creation,  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis." 

4.  The  Connexion  of  Natural  and  Divine  Truth;  or,  the  Study  of  the  Induc- 
tive Philosophy  considered  as  subservient  to  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  Baden 
Powell,  M.A.,  P.R.S.,  P.G.S.,  of  Oriel  College,  Saviliau  Professor  of  Geometry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.     London,  1838. 

5.  Tradition  Unveiled.  By  the  Same.  P.  64.  Also,  Supplement  to  Tradition 
Unveiled,  p.  28. 

6.  A  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  edited  by  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  vol.  i., 
pp.  481-6  ;  article  Ckeation.     Kdinburgh,  1845. 

7.  The  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  parts  of  Geological 
Science.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.,  Divinity  Tutor  in  the  Protestant  Dissent- 
ing College  at  Ilomerton.     4th  ed.     Lond.,  1848. 

8.  The  Religion  of  Geology  and  its  connected  Sciences.     By  Edward  Hitch- 
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now  descended  irretrievably  from  the  rank  of  a  reputed  "  God's 
truth,"  to  that  of  an  exploded  "  man's  truth  ;"  and,  of  course,  what- 
ever consequences  were  deduced  from  the  Hebrew  cosmogony  when 
supposed  to  be  true,  must  now,  as  such  consequences,  bo  abandoned — 
so  that  whatever  duty  of  sabbath-observance,  for  example,  is  incum- 
bent upon  men,  must  henceforth  be  defended  upon  other  grounds  than 
those  which  the  Jewish  narrative  of  the  creation  has  hitherto  sup- 
plied. 

By  competent  judges,  every  one  of  the  ingenious  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  Jewish  narrative  with  astronomy  and 
geology,  is  pronounced  to  be  a  deplorable  failure.  And  it  would  have 
been  strange  had  the  fact  been  otherwise,  in  a  case  where  the  recog- 
nised principles  of  biblical  interpretation  have  been  so  completely 
set  at  nought,  and  where  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  reconcilers 
has  usually  been  so  inadequate  to  the  task. 

Professor  Hitchcock,  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  well-informed 
of  the  writers  alluded  to,  expresses  the  opinion,  that  "  Revelation  is 
illustrated,  not  opposed,  by  geology.  Who  thinks  at  this  day,  of  any 
discrepancy  between  astronomy  and  revelation  ?  And  yet,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  evidence  of  such  discrepancy  was  far  more  strik- 
ing than  any  which  can  now  be  offered  to  shew  geology  at  variance 
with  the  Scriptures Pvightly  understood,  and  fairly  in- 
terpreted, there  is  not  a  single  scientific  truth  that  does  not  hai'moni- 
ously  accord  with  revealed  as  well  as  natural  religion  ;  and  yet  by 
superficial  minds,  almost  every  one  of  these  principles  has,  at  one 
time  or  another,  been  regarded  as  in  collision  with  religion,  and  espe- 
cially with  revelation.  One  after  another  have  these  apparent  dis- 
crepancies melted  away  before  the  clearer  light  of  farther  examination. 
And  yet,  up  to  the  pi*esent  day,  not  a  few,  closing  their  eyes  against 
the  lessons  of  experience,  still  fancy  that  the  responses  of  science  are 
not  in  unison  with  those  from  revelation."* 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  assertions  usually  made  on  the  subject ; 
but  if  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  be,  as  orthodox  believers  regard  it,  a 
history,  to  be  interpreted  as  other  ancient  histories  are,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  wherein  the  "  superficial  minds"  have  erred,  either 
now  or  in  the  times  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  in  doing  that  for  which 
Professor  Hitchcock  contemns  them.  For  if  the  Hebrew  narrative  of 
the  cosmogony  be  not  a  mere  apologue,  as  some  of  the  Jewish  writers 
and  primitive  Fathers  understood  it  (but  as  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Scotland  do  not  understand  it),  it  plainly  teaches  what  Theodore 
Parker  says  it  does — namely,  "  that  God  created  the  sun,  moon,  stars, 
and  earth,  and  gave  the  latter  its  plants,  animals,  and  men,  in  six 
days :  while  science  proves  that  many  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of 
years  must  have  passed  between  the  creation  of  the  first  plants,  and 
man,  the  crown  of  creation  ;  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  gradually 
received  its  present  form  -^  one  race  of  plants  after  the  other  sprang 

cock,  D.D.,  President  of  Amherst  College,  and  Professor  of  Natural  Theology 
and  Geology.     Lond.,  1851. 

9.  The  Principles  of  Geology  explained,  and  viewed  in  their  Relations  to 
Revealed  and  Natural  Religion.  15y  the  Rev.  David  King,  LL.D.,  Glasgow. 
2d  ed.     Edin.  1850. 

10.  Article  on  Religion  and  Geology,  in  the  Prospective  Review,  Nov.  1851. 
*  Religion  of  Geology,  &c.,  pp.  440,  457. 
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up  ;  animals  succeeded  animals,  the  simpler  fii'st,  then  the  more  com- 
plex ;  and  at  last  came  man.  This  chapter  tells  of  an  ocean  of  water 
above  our  heads,  separated  from  us  by  a  solid  expanse,  in  which  the 
greater  and  lesser  lights  are  fixed  ;  that  there  was  evening  and  morn- 
ing before  there  was  a  sun  to  cause  the  difference  between  day  and 
night ;  that  the  sun  and  stars  were  created  after  the  earth,  for  the 
earth's  convenience  ;  and  that  God  ceased  his  action,  and  rested  on 
the  seventh  day.  Here  the  Bible  is  at  variance  with  science,  which 
is  nature  stated  in  exact  language.  Few  men  will  say  directly  what 
the  schoolmen  said  to  Gralileo,  '  If  Nature  is  opposed  lo  the  Bible,  then 
I  /  Nature  is  mistaken,  for  the  Bible  is  certainly  right ;'  but  the  popular 
^  view  of  the  Bible  logically  makes  that  assertion.  Truth  and  the 
Book  of  Grenesis  cannot  be  reconciled,  except  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Bible  means  anything  it  can  be  made  to  mean,*— but  then  it 
means  nothing."f 

*  "  See  Augustine,  Confess.  Lib.  xii.  ch.  18,  et  al." 

t  A  Discourse  of  ISIatters  pertaining  to  Religion.  By  Ttieodore  Parker. 
Minister  of  the  Second  Cliurch  in  Roxbury,  Mass.  p.  246.  London,  1846, 
Compare  with  this  the  passages  in  which  the  subject  is  handled  by  the  Rev.  Dr 
Candlish,  in  his  Contributions  towards  the  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis 
(Edin.  1843).  Tho  following  is  a  specimen  : — "  On  the  fourth  day,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  in  their  relation  to  this  earth,  are  formed  and  adjusted.  The  light, 
hitherto  supplied  by  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Word,  which  had  gone 
forth  on  the  first  day, — the  very  glory  of  the  Lord,  which  long  afterwards 
shone  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  temple,  and  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and 
which  may  yet  again  illumine  the  world, — the  light,  thus  originally  provided, 
without  created  instrumentality,  by  the  living  Word  himself,  now  that  the 
chaotic  mists  are  cleared  away  from  the  earth's  surface,  is  to  be  henceforward 
dispensed  through  the  natural  agency  of  second  causes.  A  subordinate  foun- 
tain and  storehouse  of  light  is  found  for  the  earth.  The  light  is  now  concen- 
trated in  the  sun,  as  its  source,  and  in  the  moon  and  stars,  which  reflect  the 
sun's  beams ;  and  these  luminaries,  by  their  fixed  order,  are  made  to  rule  and 
regulate  all  movements  here  below.'' — (P.  29.)  Such  is  the  explanation  afforded 
by  one  of  the  most  intellectual  and  popular  of  Scottish  preachers  !  During  the 
first  three  days  "  the  living  Word"  sujiplies  light  to  the  earth,  while  the  sun 
and  stars  are  yet  uncreated  ;  He  divides,  on  the  first  day,  the  light  from  the  dark- 
ness, and  calls  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness  Night ;  withdraws  the  light  at 
the  "  evening"  of  each  of  three  days ;  restores  it  in  the  "  mornings"  of  the 
second  and  third;  and  at  length,  on  the  fourth  day,  creates  the  sun  "to  rule 
the  day"  and  the  moon  "  to  rule  the  night" — at  the  same  time  making  *•'  the 
stars  also."  Will  any  mortal  undertake  to  reconcile  this  theory  with  astrono- 
mical science  ?  Yet  it  is  quite  as  plausible  an  explanation  as  any  that  has 
been  fashioned  on  the  principle  that  the  narrative  is  historical  and  true. 

Dr  Candlish,  however,  it  is  fair  to  acknowledge,  but  follows  the  example  of 
Dr  Chalmers  {Nat.  Theol.,  B.  ii,,  ch.  ii.),  and  even  of  that  eminent  geologist  Dr 
Buckland,  by  whom,  strangely  enough,  the  .Jewish  narrative  of  the  creation  is 
maintained  to  be  conformaTjle  to  the  discoveries  of  his  favourite  science.  This 
may  be  seen  by  looking  into  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  chap,  ii.,  on  the  Consistency 
of  Geological  Discoveries  with  Sacred  History — "a  melanclioly  siiecimen,"  says 
Mr  W.  R.  Greg,  "  of  the  low  arts  to  which  the  ablest  intellects  find  it  necessary 
to  condescend,  wlien  they  insist  upon  reconciling  admitted  truths  with  obvious 
and  flagrant  error.  .  .  Dr  B.  imagines  that  the  first  verse  relates  to  the  original 
creation  of  all  things,  and  that  between  that  verse  and  the  second  elapsed  an 
interval  of  countless  ages,  daring  which  all  geological  changes  preceding  the 
human  aera  must  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  ;  in  confirmation  of  which  he 
mentions  that  some  old  coines  of  the  Bible  have  a  break  or  gap  at  the  end  of  the 
second  verse,  and  that  Luther  marked  verse  3  as  verse  1."  And  all  this  he  does, 
continues  Mr  Greg,  "  in  spite  of  the  facts,  which  he  knows  and  fully  admits,  that 
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The  Rev.  Baden  Powell — a  man  eminent  alike  in  theology  and 
science — is  entitled  to  much  honour  for  the  bold  and  uncompromising 

the  idea  of  '  waters  above  the  firmament'  could  only  have  arisen  from  a  total 
misconception,  and  is  to  us  a  meaningless  delusion  ; — that  day  and  night,  de- 
pending on  the  relation  between  earth  and  sun,  could  not  have  preceded  the 
creation  of  the  latter  ;  — that  as  the  fossil  animals  existing  ages  before  Man — 
(and,  as  he  imagines,  ages  before  the  commencement  of  the  '  first  day'  of 
creation) — had  eyes,  light  must  have  existed  in  their  time — long,  therefore, 
before  Moses  tells  us  it  was  created,  and  still  longer  before  its  source  (our  sun^ 
was  called  into  being ; — and,  finally,  that  many  tribes  of  these  fossil  animals 
which  he  refers  to  the  vast  supposititious  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
verses  of  Genesis,  are  idiuitical  with  the  species  contemporaneous  ivith  Man,  and 
not  created  therefore  till  the  21st  or  24th  verse." — {The  Creed  of  Christendom, 
&c.,  pp.  47,  48,  49.) 

There  is  one  phenomenon,  which,  as  strikingly  and  conclusively  as  any  that 
geology  has  disclosed,  proves  that  long  before  the  six  days  of  the  Hebrew  nar- 
rative, the  sun  existed  as  the  illuminating  and  heat-giving  centre  of  our  planet- 
ary system.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  alternate  concentric  layers  of 
harder  and  softer  wood,  which  are  found  in  the  trunks  of  fir  and  other  trees 
growing  in  temperate  climates.  The  dense  hard  layers  are  the  produce  of  win- 
ter, the  softer  of  summer ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  former  is  in  jiroportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  season.  In  climates  where  the  winter  is  mild,  no  such  rings 
occur.  Now,  fossil  trees  exhibiting  concentric  rings  have  been  found  in  the  lias 
and  oolitic  rocks,  which  were  formed  many  ages  before  the  creation  of  man. 
(Witham  on  the  Internal  Structure  of  Fossil  Vegetables,  pp.  57,  ct  seq.,  and  Plates 
IX.  and  XIV. ;  Edin.  1833.  See  also  Maclaren's  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Fife 
and  the  Lothians,  pp.  120-3,  Edin.  1839 ;  and  a  Note  in  Babbage's  Ninth  Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  p.  226,  "  On  the  age  of  Strata,  as  inferred  from  the  rings  of 
trees  embedded  in  them.")  The  unavoidable  inference  is,  that  changes  of  sea- 
sons then  existed  ;  that  the  earth  travelled  annually,  in  those  remote  times,  as  at 
present,  round  the  sun;  and  that  her  axis  was  then  inclined,  as  it  still  is,  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  how  utterly  irreconcileable 
these  facts  are  with  the  historical  truth  of  a  narrative  which  affirms  the  sun 
to  have  been  created  only  forty-eight  hours  before  the  human  race. 

Bishop  Horsley  maintains  most  stoutly  that  the  days  of  creation  in  Genesis 
must  be  understood  in  the  literal  and  common  meaning  of  the  word  day,  "  as 
denoting  that  portion  of  time  which  is  measured  and  consumed  by  the  earth's 
revolution  on  her  axis."  {Serin,  xxiii.)  And  he  elsewhere  intimates  his  opinion 
(which  seems  to  be  the  one  now  generally  adopted),  that  "  if  it  could  be  clearly 
proved  (which  I  take  it  hath  never  yet  been  done),  against  any  one  of  the  in- 
spired writers,  that  he  entertained  opinions  in  any  physical  subject  which  the 
accurate  researches  of  later  times  have  refuted, — that  the  earth,  for  instance,  is 
at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  planetary  system" — "  or  that  he  had  used  expres- 
sions in  which  such  notions  were  implied," — there  would  be  no  obligation  on 
us  to  embrace  his  erroneous  physics,  although,  nevertheless,  we  should  not  be  "  at 
liberty,  on  account  of  his  want  of  information  on  these  subjects,  to  reject  or 
call  in  question  any  part  of  his  religious  doctrine;^''  seeing  that  "  in  whatever 
relates  to  religion,  either  in  theorij  or  practice,  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writers 
was  infallible,  as  far  as  it  extended ;  or  their  inspiration  had  been  a  mere  pre- 
tence ;  and  in  the  whole  extent  of  that  subject  faith  must  be  renounced,  or 
reason  must  submit  implicitly  to  their  oracular  decisions."  (Serm.  xxxix.)  As 
the  question  about  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath  was  clearly  regarded  by  Bishop 
Horsley  as  one  "  relating  to  religion,"  it  may  be  thought,  that  had  he  lived  till 
the  discoveries  of  geology  were  made,  he  must  have  proclaimed,  in  accordance 
with  the  passage  just  quoted,  that  the  insjjiration  usually  ascribed  to  the 
scriptural  writers  did  not  in  reality  belong  to  them.  But  inasmuch  as,  although, 
in  his  quality  of  editor  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  works,  he  was  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  modern  astronomy,  he  still  was  able  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
author  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  had  not  been  "  clearly  proved"  to  enter- 
tain opinions  on  any  physical  subject  which  tlie  accurate  researches  of  later 
times  have  refuted,  or  to  have  ustul  expressions  in  which  such  notions  were 
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manner  in  which,  so  long  ago  as  1838,  he  proclaimed  the  truth  on 
this  important  subject.  His  very  valuable  work  on  the  Connexion  of 
Natural  and  Divine  Truth  ought  to  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  see 
the  full  strength  of  the  position  he  has  taken  up  ;  but  the  following- 
extracts  will  sufficiently  exhibit  the  nature  of  his  reasoning  and  con- 
clusions :  — 

"  It  would,  indeed,"  says  he,  "  appear  extraordinary,  that  the 
notion  of  looking  for  modern  science  in  the  ancient  Scriptures  should 
be  found  satisfactory  to  any  person  of  ordinary  sense,  were  it  not  that 
we  discover  many  causes  which  tend,  in  this  case,  to  blind  the  clearest 
perceptions.  The  subject,  ■when  simply  and  calmly  considered,  is 
jilain,  and  hardly  open  to  misapprehension  ;  but  men  cannot  be 
brought  to  consider  it  simply  and  calmly.  Yet  what  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding can  be  more  irrational  ?  passages  are  quoted  from  writings 
produced  ages  before  any  of  the  facts  of  geology  were  understood ; 
and  now  that  they  are  known,  the  critic  sets  about  to  make  those 
passages  speak  the  language  of  modern  science  ! 

"  These  writings  constitute  the  delivery  of  a  religious  system  to  the 
Israelites  ;  and  now  men  try  to  make  them  supply  astronomical  and 
geological  instruction  to  Christians  ! 

"  In  all  this  the  object  is  so  palpably  mistaken,  that  were  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  critic  ever  so  happy,  and  the  expositions  themselves  ever 
so  luminous  and  natural,  we  could  not  attach  any  serious  weight  to 
them.  But  when  we  come  to  observe,  in  the  majority  of  such  cases, 
how  entirely  gratuitous  are  the  theories,  and  how  miserably  strained 
the  verbal  interpretations,  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  effect  the 
accordance,  the  whole  attempt  must  appear  yet  more  manifestly  futile. 
For  let  us  only  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  nature  of  these  interpre- 
tations. 

"  When  a  commentator  of  the  present  day  sets  about  to  put  a  par- 
ticular interpretation  on  a  passage  in  an  ancient  author,  he  may, 
upon  an  examination  of  the  critical  sense  of  the  words,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentence,  make  out  a  meaning  which  to  him  is  plau- 
sible, and  in  itself  consistent.  But  there  is  another  question  entirely 
distinct  from  this,  too  often  quite  overlooked,  but  essentially  important 
to  a  true  interpretation  :  viz.,  whether  it  in  probable,  from  concurrent 
circumstances,  that  this  was  the  sense,  in  point  of  fact,  actually  in- 
tended by  the  author.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  out  such  a  sense  as,  to 
our  apprehension,  the  tiords  may  bear,  quite  another  to  infer  that  this 
was  the  sense  really  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

"  Now,  in  the  geological  interpretation  of  Scripture,  this  considera- 
tion seems  strangely  overlooked.  Allowing  for  a  moment  that  the 
verbal  construction,  or  the  proposed  sense,  is  one  which  the  passage 

implied,  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  the  discoveries  of  geologists  would,  in  this 
respect,  have  heen  considered,  or  at  least  acknowledged,  to  be  more  conclusive. 
For  whatever  force  the  facts  of  geology  have  novs^,  the  facts  of  astronomy  had 
before  ;  and  he  who  could  believe  that  three  "  literal"  days  and  nights,  "  mea- 
sured by  the  earth's  revolution  on  her  axis,"  could,  consistently  with  the  results 
of  "the  accurate  researches  of  later  times,"  occur  before  the  creation  of  the 
sun,  might  well  perform  the  not  more  difficult  task  of  believing  that  summer  and 
winter  succeeded  each  other  as  at  present,  notwithstanding  the  nonexistence  of 
that  central  luminary,  by  the  earth's  varying  positions  towards  which  the  seasons 
are  known  to  be  caused. 
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may  he  made  to  hear,  Avhere  is  the  probability  that  it  was  the  mteuaed 
siytiification  ? 

"  Supposing  it  granted  that  by  some  critical  process  these  doscrip- 
tions  may  be  brought  to  take  a  verbal  sense,  accordant  with  the  facta 
elicited  by  geology,  still  the  question  is.  Can  we  soberly  bring  our- 
selves to  conceive  that  this  was  the  sense  actually  desitjned  and  con- 
templated as  that  in  which  the  words  were  to  be  understood  !  and  if  it 
was  NOT,  ivhat  is  the  coincidence  ivorth  ? 

"  If  but  a  moment's  consideration  be  bestowed  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  can  it  be  seriously  imagined  that  the  delivery  of  the 
Judaicai  law  was  really  intended  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  geology, 
and  this  too  under  the  guise  of  expressions  which,  in  their  obvious 
sense,  are  directly  contradictory  to  those  doctrines  ?  Is  it  on  any 
ground  conceivable  that  such  a  purpose  could  have  been  in  vieAV  in 
the  delivery  of  any  Divine  revelation  ?  and  much  less  in  that  vouch- 
safed to  the  Israelites.  And  if  it  were,  could  any  method  be  devised 
more  adverse  to  its  accomplishment  ?  For  we  are  thus  driven  to 
suppose  a  design  of  revealing  certain  truths  by  effectually  concealing 
them  ;  since  we  know  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  hidden  sense  was  not 
disclosed :  and  from  the  time  of  Moses  downwards,  no  one  has  ever 
imagined  the  secret  meaning  of  the  description  till  the  present  day, 
and  when  disclosed  it  affords  no  instruction,  since  it  cannot  be  so 
much  as  understood  till  the  facts  have  been  learnt  fi'om  geological 
study,  and  when  they  have  been,  it  is  superfluous." — (Pp.  247-9). 

Proceeding  to  consider  the  representation  of  the  creation  in  Gene- 
sis, he  observes  : — 

"  With  a  total  disregard  to  all  such  considerations  as  those  last 
adduced,  we  find  a  certain  school  of  interpreters  of  Scripture  con- 
tinually labouring  to  make  out  some  sense  of  the  terms  in  which  the 
creation  is  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  to  make  it  square 
with  truths  which  could  not  have  been  in  contemplation  in  the  de- 
livery of  the  narrative  ;  and  exhausting  every  resource  of  critical 
skill  to  force  the  language  of  the  representation  into  accordance  with 
facts  now  attested  by  the  organic  remains  of  former  orders  of  exis- 
tence, which  could  not  have  been  intended  to  be  represented. 

"  Formerly  the  geological  interpreters  were  engaged  in  taxing  to 
the  utmost  the  powers  of  philology,  to  convert  the  six  days  into  periods 
of  millions  of  years ;  notwithstanding  that  they  are  described  pre- 
cisely as  alternations  of  day  and  night ;  and  that  this  is  absolutely 
implied  is  the  very  purpose  of  the  whole  description,  since  the  six 
days  must  manifestly  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  the  seventh.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  they  had  to  exert  not  less  ingenuity  to  make  the 
order  of  geological  epochs  accord  with  these  periods.  This  scheme, 
however,  was  at  length  found  to  answer  the  views  of  neither  party. 
The  theological  critic  could  not  admit  such  strained  and  dangerous 
interpretation,  and  the  advance  of  geological  research  soon  shewed 
every  one  that  there  were,  in  fact,  no  such  marked  epochs  in  the  suc- 
cessive formations,  or  in  the  introduction  of  the  races  of  organised 
beings. 

"  At  the  present  day  another  view  has  received  the  sanction  of  some 
eminent  names,  and  has  obtained  considerable  currency.  It  has  been 
conceived  that  the  narrative  in  Genesis  is  intended  to  describe  sepa- 
rately, in  few  words  (in  the  first  verse),  the  original  creation  of  all 
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things  ;  after  this,  the  iudefiuitely  loug  history  during  which  all  the 
changes  indicated  by  geology  took  place,  is  passed  over  in  silence  ;  a 
new  period  then  commences,  which  may  be  understood  according  to 
the  literal  order  of  the  narrative,  provided  some  latitude  be  allowed 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  terms.  A  state,  if  not  of  darkness  and 
chaos,  yet  at  least  temporary  disorder  and  obscurity,  was  produced  ; 
and  the  work  of  the  existing  creation,  or  at  least  reproduction  and 
arrangement,  then  commenced,  and  was  continued  as  described  in  the 
following  part  of  the  chapter,  and  perfected  in  six  natural  days. 

"  Now,  without  entering  upon  the  grounds  of  such  an  interpreta- 
tion, I  will  merely  observe  (looking  only  to  the  verbal  construction), 
how  very  wide  a  latitude  in  the  meaning  of  words  must  be  allowed 
before  we  can  affix  such  a  sense  as  this  to  a  representation  so  precise 
and  circumstantial ;  and  every  reader  of  the  slightest  taste  and  dis- 
cernment will  surely  at  once  exclaim  against  it  as  totally  at  variance 
with  the  obvious  tenor  of  the  whole  style  of  description,  and  destruc- 
tive to  the  matchless  sublimity  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  conveyed. 
Those  to  whom  such  a  version  can  appear  satisfactory,  who  can  be- 
lieve that  this  is  what  Moses  really  intended  to  say, — must  entertain 
notions  of  the  use  and  application  of  language  of  a  kind  which  I  can- 
not appreciate.  It  seems  to  me  only  necessary  to  turn  for  a  moment 
from  the  paraphrase  to  the  plain  text,  from  the  critical  refinements 
to  the  simple  language  of  this  magnificent  composition  ;  from  the 
philosophical  theory  to  the  obvious  tenor  and  train  of  this  most 
sublime  imagery,  to  be  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  meaning  intended  to 
be  conveyed  :  a  meaning  totally  distinct  from  anything  philosophical, 
or  bearing  the  most  remote  reference  to  auy  anticipations  of  geologi- 
cal discoveries. 

"  Another  view  of  the  matter  has  been'  proposed  by  an  eminent 
philosopher,  which  amounts  to  an  admission  that  it  is  impossible  at 
the  present  day  to  fix  any  certain  meaning  on  compositions  of  such 
antiquity,  and  so  entirely  destitute  of  all  elucidation  from  contem- 
porary writings,  as  the  Mosaic  records.*  Such  an  idea,  of  course, 
has  called  forth  no  small  censure.  But  surely  even  this  is  scarcely 
more  desti-uctive  to  all  definite  interpretation  than  versions  like  those 
we  have  just  mentioned ; — such  an  idea,  honestly  avowed,  is  surely 
preferable  to  the  indirect  introduction  of  principles  which,  fairly 
carried  out,  may  enable  us  to  fix  upon  any  given  passage  any  re- 
quired sense. 

"  1  am  assuming  that  the  inquirer  and  interpreter  are  both  sincere 
seekers  of  truth.  If  indeed  the  object  be,  instead  of  discovering  truth, 
to  say  something  plausible  to  satisfy  prejudice,  and  avoid  giving 
ofli'ence  to  popular  belief,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  inventions  which 
men  will  not  readily  swallow  down,  if  only  made  palatable  to  their 
prepossessions." — (Pp.  250-3). 

He  continues : — 

"  Let  the  appeal  be  made  to  any  reader  of  ordinary  sense,  not  pre- 
possessed in  favour  of  a  theory,  and  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  he 
can  understand  the  description  (whether  in  the  shorter  form  of  the 
Decalogue,  or  the  more  expanded  of  Glenesis),  considered  simply  as  to 
its  terms,  otherwise  than  as  presenting  a  magnificent  picture  of  Al- 

*  "  See  Babbage'e  Ninth  Bridgewatcr  Treatise,  chap.  4  and  5." 
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luiglity  power,  and  embodying  the  represeutatiou  uf  one,  original, 
entire,  simple,  universal,  act  of  Divine  interposition,  at  once,  and  for 
the  first  time,  framing  and  calling  into  being  and  operation,  out  of 
previous  universal  darkness  and  confusion,  the  heavenly  bodies,  as 
well  as  the  earth,  and  all  the  races  of  oi'ganisod  beings  upon  it,  in 
the  actual  progressive  stages  assigned  to  the  six  days  specially  de- 
scribed as  literally  such.  Even  if  we  allow  the  separation  of  the  first 
verse  as  a  distinct  account  of  an  earlier  creation  (which,  to  my  appre- 
hension, seems  a  very  forced  dissociation  of  the  members  of  a  sentence), 
still,  in  the  second  verse,  the  entire  tenor  of  this  unrivalled  imagery 
seems  incapable  of  conveying  any  other  impression  than  that  of  the 
total  absence  of  all  organised  existence,  and  the  prevalence  of  univer- 
sal confusion  and  total  darkness,  until  the  work  of  the  first  day  com- 
menced. 

"  Now  when  we  refer  to  geology  (as  indeed  has  already  been  ren- 
dered sufliciently  manifest),  the  sure  monuments  which  we  derive  from 
the  study  of  organic  remains,  disclose  to  us  evidences  of  a  series  of  gra- 
dual changes  and  repeated  creative  processes,  going  on  without  any 
one  sudden  universal  intervention  or  creation  of  the  existing  world 
out  of  the  ruins  of  a  former.  Geology  shews  that  in  none  of  its  epochs, 
least  of  all  in  the  later,  has  any  universal  elemental  change  occurred, 
or  any  trace  been  left  of  even  a  temporary  chaos,  followed  by  a  simul- 
taneous universal  restitution  of  things. 

"  Comparing  then  these  indisputable  conclusions  with  the  represen- 
tations in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  whatever  extent  critical  skil! 
may  stretch  the  meaning,  there  is  an  insuperable  discrepancy  in  the 
most  material  points  of  the  description.  We,  in  truth,  gain  nothing 
whatever  by  critical  refinements  so  long  as  the  passage  be  admitted 
to  describe  a  sudden  universal  interposition  of  Divine  power  for  the 
formation  out  of  previous  confusion  of  a  world  peopled  with  organised 
life  in  its  existing  forms,  at  a  period  corresponding  to  the  origin  of 
the  human  race  according  to  the  received  chronology. 

"  The  contradiction  is  scarcely  less  palpable  in  these  more  refined 
and  far-fetched  versions  than  in  the  vulgar  sense. 

"  Surely,  then,  instead  of  attempting  to  tamper  with  all  rules  of 
common  sense  in  the  interpretation,  it  would  be  far  better  at  once 
honestly  to  allow  that  we  cannot  reconcile  the  description  to  the  facts, 
nor  find  the  original  of  the  picture  in  nature.  Surely,  looking  as 
well  at  the  plain  and  obvious  sense  in  which  any  unprejudiced  reader 
would  of  necessity  view  the  Scriptural  representations,  as  at  the  forced 
and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  interpretations,  as  also  at  the  manifest 
unreasonableness  of  the  very  principle  on  which  any  such  interpreta- 
tion can  be  rendered  desirable,— on  every  consideration,  we  shall  see 
the  better  and  wiser  course  of  openly  acknowledging  the  contradic- 
tion, and  allowing  the  impossibility  of  making  out  an  accordance  be- 
tween the  literal  six  days'  work  of  creation,  and  the  visible  evidences 
and  existing  monuments  of  it, — between  the  letter  of  the  representa- 
tion (either  as  given  in  the  delivery  of  the  Decalogue  to  the  Israelites, 
or  as  subsequently  expounded  by  Moses  in  the  Book  of  Glenesis),  and 
the  perceptible  and  observable  order  of  the  works  of  the  same  Divine 
Being  from  whom  the  Judaical  dispensation  emanated. 

"  I  have  been  particular  in  stating  plainly  and  unreservedly  the 
exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  contradiction  between  the  language  of 
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the  Word  of  Grod  delivered  to  the  Hebrews,  and  that  of  the  monu- 
ments which  we  now  extract  from  his  works.  It  seems  to  me  pecu- 
liarly needful  so  to  set  it  forth,  and  not  to  shrink  from  the  open  and 
honest  avowal  of  it ; — especially  while  we  recollect  that  the  physical 
evidence  which  thus  palpably  contradicts  the  letter  of  the  Scriptural 
representation,  is  the  very  same  which  establishes  the  truth  of  the 
Divine  perfections,  and  proves  the  fact  of  creation,  however  different 
in  its  mode  of  accomplishment  from  what  our  preconceived  opinions 
would  suggest,  and  however  little  we  may  be  able  to  trace  the  precise 
means  employed  in  carrying  it  on. 

"  Now,  so  far  as  regards  the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis,  we  may  remark, 
that  even  those  divines  who  adopt  the  most  approved  views  of  the 
nature  of  inspiration,  may,  and  do  allow,  that  an  inspired  teacher 
might,  in  irrelevant  points,  be  left  to  his  own  unassisted  convictions, 
and,  on  such  matters  would  be  no  more  enlightened  than  his  contem- 
poraries. Many  eminent  divines  have  even  admitted  that  current 
opinions  and  prejudices,  though  erroneous,  might  yet  be  adopted  and 
turned  into  a  vehicle  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  those  to 
■whom  they  were  habitual,  without  derogation  to  the  inspired  authority 
of  the  teacher. 

"  On  such  a  ground,  we  might  certainly  be  permitted  to  regard  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  as  embodying  what  were  the  commonly  re- 
ceived ideas  among  the  Jews,  borrowed  perhaps  from  some  poetical 
cosmogony,  and  which  Moses  was  inspired  to  adapt  and  apply  to  the 
ends  of  religious  instruction  : — to  the  assertion  of  the  majesty,  power, 
and  unity  of  the  Creator,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  worship  of  false 
gods  ;  especially  of  those  animals  and  other  material  objects  which 
were  peculiarly  pointed  out  as  being  merely  the  creatures  of  the  true 
God ;  and  this  doubtless  in  a  more  particular  enumeration,  because 
they  were  especially  the  objects  of  that  idolatrous  worship  into  which 
the  Israelites  were  so  prone  to  relapse.  The  entire  description  being 
thus  divested  of  the  attributes  of  a  real  history,  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  it,  the  account  of  the  solemnization  of  the  seventh  day  as  the 
Sabbath,  is  of  course  equally  divested  of  an  historical  character,  and 
thus  cannot  be  understood  as  referring  to  any  primeval  institution, 
and  can  therefore  only  be  regarded  as  having  been  designed  for  the 
more  powerful  enforcement  of  that  institution  on  the  Jews.  And  this 
indeed  would  be  no  more  than  accords  with  the  opinion  of  many  of 
the  most  approved  commentators,  who,  on  quite  independent  critical 
and  theological  grounds,  have  regarded  the  passage  (Genesis  ii.  3) 
conveying  that  institution  as  correctly  to  be  understood  in  a  prolepti- 
cal  or  anticipatory  sense." — (Pp.  253-258). 

"  But  the  great  dififtculty  in  the  present  case  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  same  main  statement  occurring  in  a  more  brief  and 
pointed  form  in  the  delivery  of  the  Decalogue.  Here  it  is  manifest 
the  same  considerations  will  no  longer  avail.  Tor  admissions  which 
might  be  allowed  with  respect  to  a  human  teacher  divinely  inspired, 
would  not  apply  in  the  instance  of  a  direct  declaration  by  the  Divine 
voice  and  actual  inscription  by  the  Divine  act. 

"  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  difficulties  with  which  the  subject 
is  surrounded.  It  involves  a  question  of  the  most  serious  moment 
from  its  extensive  application  in  theology,  which  is  forced  upon  us  by 
the  consideration  of  the  present  subject,  and  has  also  claimed  much 
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atteution  as  bearing  widely  upon  the  character  of  other  Divine  com- 
municatious  recorded  in  the  Bible.  It  amounts  to  this, — whether, 
and  to  what  extent,  we  can  consistently  believe  the  Deity  to  have 
adopted  the  course  of  accommodating  the  representations  in  Avhich  he 
thought  fit  to  clothe  his  communications  to  the  existing  prejudices 
and  belief,  even  when  erroneous,  of  the  parties  addressed  ? 

"  Without  pretending  here  to  discuss  the  general  question,  I  would 
merely  ask,  what  is  the  least  objectionable  course  to  pursue  ? 

"  In  every  rock  we  trace  infallible  monuments  of  the  progress  of 
creation  ;  Ave  truly  read  the  records  in  '  tables  of  stone  inscribed  with 
the  finger  of  Glod.'  When  we  compare  those  with  documents  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  visible  inscriptions 
and  the  written  representation  to  be  at  direct  variance,  so  long  as  the 
historical  character  of  that  representation  be  insisted  on.  The  only 
alternative  is  to  admit  that  it  ivas  not  intended  for  an  histokical 
narrative ;  and  if  the  representation  cannot  have  been  designed  for 
literal  history,  it  only  remains  to  regard  it  as  having  been  intended  for 
the  better  enforcement  of  its  objects  in  the  language  of  figure  and 
poetry  : — and  to  allow,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  Deity  was  pleased 
to  reveal  himself  to  the  Jews  as  accomplishing  the  work  of  creation, 
was  (like  so  many  other  points  of  their  dispensation)  veiled  in  the 
guise  of  apologue  and  parable  ;  and  that  only  a  more  striking  repre- 
sentation of  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  the  Divine  power  and  crea- 
tive wisdom  was  intended  by  embodying  the  expression  of  them  in  the 
language  of  dramatic  action." — (Pp.  259-260). 

Mr  Powell  goes  on  to  consider  "  the  importance  of  the  question," 
and  its  "relation  to  Christianity;"  but  enough  has  already  been 
extracted  for  the  purpose  in  view,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  readers 
Avho  are  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  his  writings  will  procure 
and  study,  both  the  treatise  quoted  here,  and  his  subsequent  works 
named  in  a  previous  page.*  I  add  only  his  remark,  that  this  col- 
lision between  science  and  Scripture — "  a  collision  which  no  philo- 
logy can  prevent,  no  generalities  disguise — can  become  an  objection 
only  from  the  prevalence  of  that  system  which  mixes  up  Christianity 
with  older  dispensations." — (Pp.  308). 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  Mr  Powell's  volume,  his  example 
of  speaking  out  honestly  on  this  important  subject,  was  followed  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt,  who,  in  the  year  1839,  filled  the  ofiice  of 
president  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
In  the  address  which  he  delivered  to  that  learned  body,  then  assembled 
at  Birmingham,  his  adherence  to  the  conclusions  above  expressed  was 
clearly  and  emphatically  stated.  "  No  one,  I  think,"  said  he,  "  can 
doubt  that  those  who  condemned  the  Copernican  system  were  justified 
in  conceiving  that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  earth  as  fixed,  and  the  sun 
as  the  moving  body.  Every  one  will  allow  also,  that  this  language  is 
ill  adapted  to  the  scientific  truths  of  astronomy.  We  see  the  folly  of 
any  attempt,  on  this  point,  to  interpret  the  laws  of  nature  by  the 
expressions  of  Scripture  :  and  what  is  the  ground  of  our  judgment  ? 
We  are  not  all  competent  to  judge  between  the  theory  of  Copernicus 
and  those  which  preceded  it ;  but  we  determine  against  the  seeming 

*  See  also  the  article  Creation,  in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  of  Bibl.  Lit.,  vol.  i., 
p.  481  ;  aud  the  Prospective  Review,  Nov.  1851,  p.  458. 
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evidence  of  our  senses,  and  against  tlie  letter  of  Scripture,  because 
we  know  that  competent  persons  have  examined  and  decided  the  phy- 
sical question.  Now,  gentlemen,  in  geology  ive  are  arrived  at  the  self- 
same point  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  vast  body  of  the  best-informed  naturalists 
have  examined,  by  all  the  various  lights  of  science,  and  by  undeniable 
methods  of  investigation,  the  structure  of  the  earth  ;  and  however 
they  may  differ  on  less  certain  points,  they  all  agree  in  this — that  the 
earth  exhibits  a  succession  of  stratification,  and  a  series  of  imbedded 
fossils,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  so  stratified,  and  so  im- 
bedded, in  six  days,  in  a  year,  or  in  two  thousand  years,  without  sup- 
posing also  such  numerous,  such  confused,  and  promiscuous  violations 
of  the  laws  and  analogies  of  the  univei'se,  as  would  confound,  not  the 
science  of  geology  alone,  but  all  the  principles  of  natural  theology. 
Here,  then,  is  another  point  of  discordance,"  [the  other,  previously 
mentioned,  relates  to  the  chronology  of  the  Pentateuch] ;  "  and  in  both 
these  cases  the  discordance  lies  between  the  language  of  Scripture  and  the 
truths  of  science.'''' 

He  quotes  the  sublime  poetical  language  of  the  Book  of  Job  con- 
cerning the  creation,  and  easily  shews  how  impossible  it  is  to  put  a 
literal  interpretation  upon  it. 

"  Who,  then,"  he  proceeds,  "  would  expect  to  find  in  Genesis  the 
chronology  or  sequence  of  creation  ?  who  can  think  that  he  upholds  the 
authority  of  Scripture  by  literal  constructions  of  such  ahistory,  by  con- 
cluding from  them  that  the  earth  was  clothed  with  trees  and  flowers 
before  the  sun  was  created,  or  that  the  great  work  was  measured  by 
six  rotations  of  the  earth  upon  her  axis  ?  It  scarcely  needed  the  evi- 
dence of  physical  or  geological  science  to  teach  us  that  such  a  mode  of 
interpreting  the  Sacred  Writings  is  utterly  unsound :  when  the  same 
author  speaks  of  man  as  created  in  the  image  of  God,  every  one  per- 
ceives that  this  is  one  of  the  boldest  figures  which  language  can  pro- 
duce ;  and  in  what  but  a  figurative  light  can  we  view  the  days  of  crea- 
tion ?  What  can  we  find  in  such  a  description  but  this  truth — that  the 
six  grand  classes  of  natural  phenomena  were,  all  and  each,  distinct  acts  of 
Divine  power,  and  proceeded  from  the  fiat  of  a  single  Creator? 

"  Here,  gentlemen,  is  a  second  instance  of  those  great  points  of  ac- 
cordance, where  all  the  conclusions  of  human  science  coincide  with  re- 
vealed religion,  and  none  more  remarkably  than  that  which  has  been 
so  falsely  termed  irreligious  geology  ;  for  as  astronomy  shews  the  unity 
of  the  Creator  through  the  immensity  of  space,  so  does  geology,  along 
the  track  of  unnumbered  ages,  and  through  the  successive  births  of 
being^  still  finding,  in  all,  the  uniform  design  of  the  same  Almighty 
power,  and  the  varied  fruits  of  the  same  unexhausted  goodness."  * 

During  the  last  twelve  years,  no  man  arguing,  at  a  scientific  meet- 
ing, on  the  assumption  of  the  literal  truth  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Grenesis,  has  been  otherwise  regarded  by  his  liearers  than  with  pity 
or  contempt. 

Let  the  reader  attentively  peruse  the  following  extracts,  being 
the  beginning  and  end  of  that  narrative  in  Grenesis  which  its  recon- 
cilers with  science  represent  as  relating,  not  to  seven  days  altogether, 
but  to  an  indefinitely  long  period  preceding  the  creation  of  light,  and  seven 

*  Report  of  the  Ninth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  pp.  18,  20.  The 
italics  in  thp  foregoing  extracts  from  Messrs  Powell  and  Harcourt  are  in  the 
originals. 
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dai/s  succeeding  that  period  : — "  In  the  begiuning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void  ;  and  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep  :  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light ;  and  there 
was  light.  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good  :  and  God  di- 
vided the  light  from  the  darkness.  And  God  called  the  light  Day, 
and  the  darkness  he  called  Night :  and  the  evening  and  the  moi-ning 
were  the  first  day.  And  God  said,  &c.,  &c.  And  God  saw  every- 
thing that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good.  And  the  even- 
ing and  the  morning  were  the  sixth  day.  Thus  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them.  And  on  the  seventh 
day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made  :  and  he  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made.  And  God  blessed 
the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it ;  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from 
ALL  his  work,  which  God  created  and  made." — Gen.  i.  1-5,  31 ;  ii. 
1-3. 

I  agree  with  Mr  Baden  Powell  in  thinking  that  nobody  without  a 
purpose  to  serve,  or  destitute  of  common  sense,  would  ever  find  here 
any  longer  period  than  the  seven  days  ;  and  that  even  those  who  say 
they  find  also  tlie  indefinite  space  of  time  at  the  beginning,  are  in  pos- 
session of  a  discovery  which,  after  all,  is  of  no  further  use  to  them 
than  as  giving  them  something  to  say  (however  Avorthless)  ou  behalf  of 
the  orthodoxy  they  are  bound  to  uphold.  That  men  of  sense  and  hon- 
our should  be  reduced  to  this  humiliating  position,  is  calculated  to  ex- 
cite compasssion ;  and  ought  to  strengthen,  among  the  educated  laity, 
the  desire,  which  is  and  cannot  but  be  earnestly  felt  by  the  best  of 
the  clergy  themselves,  that  tlie  trammels  which  at  present  hinder  them 
from  adapting  their  teaching  to  the  actual  state  of  human  knowledge, 
and  which  deter  many  an  able  man  fi'om  entering  the  ministry,  may  as 
speedily  as  possible  be  loosened  or  removed.  By  this  class  of  the 
clergy,  a  hearty  though  silent  response  will  be  given  to  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  quotation  from  another  writer,  which  I  proceed  to 
introduce  :  — 

"  The  credibility  of  every  historical  writing,"  says  Mr  Keurick, 
iu  the  Preface  to  his  Essay  on  Primeval  History,  "  must  stand  on 
its  own  ground  ;  and  not  only  in  the  same  volume,  but  in  the  same 
work,  materials  of  very  ditterent  authority  may  be  included.  The 
various  portions  of  a  national  history,  some  founded  on  documentary 
and  contemporaneous  evidence,  some  derived  from  poetical  sources, 
some  from  tradition,  some  treating  of  a  period  anterior  to  the  inven- 
tion of  writing,  some  to  the  very  existence  of  the  nation,  and  even  of 
the  human  race,  cannot  possess  a  uniform  and  equal  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. We  cannot  have  the  same  evidence  of  the  events  of  the  reigns 
of  David  and  Solomon,  and  those  of  the  period  comprehended  in  the 
first  eleven  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  ;  nor  can  we  be  surprised, 
if,  in  the  necessary  absence  of  documents  respecting  priniaival  times, 
a  narrative  should  have  formed  itself,  reflecting  the  opinions,  partly 
true  and  partly  erroneous,  of  the  people  among  whom  it  had  its  birth. 
Had  the  Hebrew  literature  not  borne  this  character,  the  phenomenon 
would  have  been  unparalleled  in  history  ;  it  would  have  wanted  a 
most  decisive  stamp  of  high  antiquity  had  it  exhibited,  in  its  earliest 
pages,  a  scientific,  not  a  popular  philosophy.  That  the  Jewish  people 
should  have  been  so  far  supovior  in  religious  belief,  to  the  nations  by 
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whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  so  much  inferior  in  culture  and  the 
arts  of  life,  appears  to  me  inexplicable,  except  on  the  supposition, 
that  their  creed  had  some  higher  origin  than  their  own  speculations 
and  inferences.  It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  this  divine  instruc- 
tion, that  their  early  traditions  should  be,  as  we  find  them,  more  pure 
and  rational  than  those  of  their  neighbours ;  but  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow,  that  their  primaeval  chronology  must  be  exact,  or  their 
history  everywhere  free  from  exaggeration  and  misconception. 

"  These  opinions  may  be  startling  to  many  persons,  by  seeming  to 
derogate  from  an  authority,  concerning  which  '  sanctius  ac  reveren- 
tius  visum  credere  quam  scire.'  Yet  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that 
neither  our  religious  feelings  nor  our  religious  belief  are  necessarily 
and  permanently  affected  by  the  exercise  of  a  freer  and  more  dis- 
criminating criticism  upon  the  Jewish  records.  Creation  Avill  still 
appear  to  us  an  example  and  proof  of  omnipotence,  though  in  the 
limitation  of  its  manifold  and  progressive  operations  to  a  period  of  six 
days,  we  trace  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  institution  of  the  Sabbath. 
Neither  the  impulse  nor  the  duty  of  conjugal  aflfection  will  suffer  the 
slightest  diminution,  though  we  should  regard  the  narrative  of  the 
creation  of  the  woman  rather  as  a  simple  and  natural  expression  of 
the  relation  and  mutual  feeling  of  the  sexes,  than  as  an  historical 
fact.  Conscience  and  observation,  no  less  than  Scripture,  teach  us 
the  weakness  and  defects  of  our  moral  nature  ;  these  will  remain  pre- 
cisely the  same,  and  furnish  the  same  motive  to  humility  and  watch- 
fulness, and  the  same  necessity  for  Divine  aid,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  iirst  occasion  on  which  man's  evil  passions  broke  out  into 
transgression  of  the  will  of  God. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  persuaded  that  there  are  many  persons 
of  truly  religious  mind,  to  whom  it  will  be  a  relief  from  painful  per- 
plexity and  doubt,  to  find  that  the  authority  of  revelation  is  not  in- 
volved in  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  which  prevailed  among  the 
Hebrew  people,  respecting  cosmogony  and  prim?eval  history.  They 
delight  to  trace  the  guiding  hand  of  Providence  in  the  separation  of 
this  people  from  amidst  the  idolatrous  nations,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  worship  of  a  Spiritual  Deity,  and  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their 
history  till  its  consummation.  They  admire  the  wisdom  and  humanity 
of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  acknowledge  this  dispensation  as  the 
'basis  of  the  Christian  ;  they  feel  the  sublimity  and  purity  of  the 
devotional,  moral,  and  prophetic  writings  of  Scripture  ;  but  they  can 
neither  close  their  eyes  to  the  discoveries  of  science  and  history,  nor 
satisfy  their  understandings  with  the  expedients  which  have  been  de- 
vised for  reconciling  them  with  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  records. 
I  know  that  this  is  the  state  of  many  minds ;  the  secret,  unavowed, 
perhaps  scarcely  self-acknowledged  convictions  of  many  others  are 
doubtless  in  unison  with  it.  And  such  views  would  be  more  general, 
were  it  not  for  a  groundless  apprehension,  that  there  is  no  medium 
between  implicit,  undiscriminatiug  belief  and  entire  unbelief.  It  has 
been  my  object  to  sheAv  that  betv/een  these  extremes  there  is  a  ground, 
firm  and  wide  enough  to  build  an  ample  and  enduring  structure  of 
religious  faith."  * 

*  An  Essaj'  on  Primaeval  History.     By  Jolin  Kenrick,  M.A.    London,  1846. 
Pp.  xviii-xxii. 
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Seeing  that  the  astronomical  pavt  of  the  Hebrew  cosmogony  has 
long  been  rejected  by  educated  men  ;  that  the  narrative  of  Eve's 
temptation  by  a  speaking  and  walking  serpent  has  never  been  literally 
understood  by  anybody  ;  and  that  even  in  former  times  some  inter- 
preters, acquainted  with  oriental  literary  fashions,  and  sensible  of  the 
irrationality  of  interpreting  some  parts  of  a  narrative  literally  and 
others  iiguratively,  where  no  plain  distinction  could  be  pointed  out 
between  them* — on  what  sound  principle  can  we  refuse  to  adopt, 

*  See  Dr  Conyers  Middleton's  Essay  on  the  Allegorical  and  Literal  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  and  several  controversial  pieces  on  this 
and  other  subjects,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  123,  189,  208,  272, 
286.     Lond.,  1752. 

"  What,"  inquires  this  learned  writer,  "  are  we  to  do  ?  Why,  we  are  to  con- 
sider it  neither  as  fact  nor  fable,  neither  literal  nor  allegorical,  but  both  to- 
gether ;  to  interpret  one  sentence  literally,  the  next  allegorically,  the  third 
again  literally,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  which,  like  the  very  ser- 
pent it  treats  of,  is  all  over  spotted  and  speckled,  here  with  letter,  there  with 
mystery,  and  sometimes  with  a  dash  of  botli.  For  instance  :  '  God  made  man,' 
we  accept  literally  ;  but  '  after  his  own  image'  in  a  figurative  or  metaphorical 
sense  :  that  '  God  made  woman'  we  believe  literally ;  but  out  of  the  '  rib  of 
man'  most  interpret  allegorically .-  '  God  planted  a  garden  or  paradise ;'  here 
coraraentatoi'S  are  endlessly  div  ided  between  letter  and  allegory  ;  some  will  have 
it  to  be  in  heaven,  some  on  earth,  others  in  a  middle  region  between  both. 
Again,  '  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field,'  we  under- 
stand literally  ;  but  this  subtle  creature  no  sooner  accosts  Eve,  than  he  becomes 
an  allegorical  beast ;  the  '  old  Serpent ;'  the  '  old  Deceiver,  Satan.'  Lastly,  as 
to  the  punishment  denounced  on  the  offenders,  '  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee 
and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head, 
and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel ;'  'tis  all  allegory,  all  a  great  mystery.  Now,  is 
it  not  more  rational  to  follow  one  uniform,  consistent  way  of  interj»retation, 
than  to  jump  at  every  step  so  arbitrarily  from  letter  to  allegory :  and  if  the 
letter  be  found  in  fact  contradictory  to  reason  and  the  notions  we  have  of  God, 
what  is  tliere  left  us  but  to  recur  to  allegory  ?  for  which  we  have  the  authority 
of  most  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  and  the  best  Jewish  writers  :  and  the  allegori- 
cal way  of  expounding  was  so  far  from  giving  scandal  in  former  ages  of  the 
Church,  that,  on  the  contrary,  to  slight  it  was  looked  upon  as  heretical  and  full  of 
dangerous  consequences." — (Pp.  189,  190.)  In  support  of  these  assertions,  he 
quotes  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromat.  1.  5,  pp.  658,  670,  673,  679  ;  1.  2, 
p.  429,  &c. ;  ed,  Oxon. ; — Eusebius,  Praepar.  Evangel.  1.  2,  7  ;  1.  8,  x.  xi. ;  1. 
11,  5;— Origen,  Cont.  Cels.,  pp.  186,  187,  189;  Philocal.  c.  i.  pp.  12,  13;— 
Cyril,  Julian.  Oper.  et  Cyrill.  contr.  vol.  ii.,  p.  50 ;  ed.  Lips. ; — Philo,  Sixt. 
Senens.  Biblioth.  1.  5,  p.  338  ; — De  Opitic.  Mundi  secund.  Moys.,  Op.  T.  1,  p. 
35,  &c. ;  ed.  Lond. ; — Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  Prooem.  et  c.  i.,  p.  5  ;  ed.  Haverc  ; — 
and  St  Austin,  De  Genes,  ad  literam,  1.  1,  c.  1 ;  1.  8,  c.  1,  2 ;  1.  13,  c.  36,  37  ; 
who,  however,  it  is  observed,  unwarrantably  and  arbitrarily  mingles  historical 
with  allegorical  interpretation,  as  most  of  the  moderns  do.  Philo  regards  the 
serpent  as  the  emblem  of  pleasure,  and  gives  his  reasons.  Dr  Jliddleton  adds  : 
"  Prom  these  authorities  and  reflections,  I  have  ever  been  inclined  to  consider 
the  particular  story  of  the  fall  of  man  as  a  moral  fable  or  allegory  ;  such  as  we 
frequently  meet  with  in  other  parts  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in 
which  certain  religious  duties  and  doctrines,  with  the  genuine  nature  and  effects 
of  them,  are  represented  as  it  were  to  our  senses,  by  a  fiction  of  persons  and 
facts  which  had  no  real  existence.  And  I  am  the  more  readily  induced  to  es- 
pouse this  sense  of  it,  from  a  persuasion,  that  it  is  not  only  the  most  probable 
and  rational,  but  the  most  useful  also  to  the  defence  of  our  religion,  by  clearing 
it  of  those  difficulties  which  are  apt  to  shock  and  make  us  stumble,  as  it  were, 
at  the  very  threshold.  For  whether  we  interpret  the  story  literally  or  alle- 
gorically, I  take  it  to  be  exactly  the  same  with  regard  to  its  effects  and  influ- 
ence on  Christianity  ;  which  requires  nothing  more  from  it  than  what  is  taught 
by  both  the  kinds  of  interpretation — thai  this  world  had  a  beginning  «"f'  creation 
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if  not  precisely  the  view  of  Professor  Powell,  at  least  some  theory 
essentially  in  accordance  with  it  ?  Either  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 

from  God  ;  and  that  its  principal  inhabitant  man  was  originally  formed  to  a  state 
of  happiness  and  perfection,  which  he  lost  and  forfeited  by  following  his  lusts  and 
passions,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  Creator.  For  there  could  not  be  any  re- 
ligion at  allj  without  the  belief  of  such  a  Creator  ;  nor  any  need  of  a  revealed 
religion,  but  upon  the  supposition  of  man's  fall.  These  two  points,  then,  as  the 
ancients  observed,  are  all  that  Moses  proposed  to  deliver  to  us  ;  and  they  are 
delivered  with  equal  truth  and  efficacy  either  in  the  literal  or  the  allegorical 
way  :  nor  do  I  find  any  reference  to  them  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  ap- 
j)ears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  allegorical  acceptation  of  them." — (P.  131.) 
He  then  proceeds  to  examine  some  allusions  to  the  Mosaic  narrative  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Dr  Geddes  discusses  this  subject  in  the  Preface  to  his  translation  of  the 
Bible,  published  in  1790  {see  vol.  i.,  p.  vii.)  ;  and  in  his  Critical  Remarks  on  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  published  in  1800  (vol.  i.,  p.  23.)  His  conclusion  is  thus  ex- 
pressed : — "  Do  I  believe,  then,  that  the  narrative  of  Genesis  ii  not  a  literally 
true  narration  ?  or  that  it  is  in  all,  or  many  of  its  parts,  a  pure  allegory  ?  I 
believe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other :  I  believe  it  to  be  a  most  beautiful 
mythos,  or  philosophical  fiction,  contrived  with  great  wisdom,  dressed  up  in  the 
garb  of  real  history,  adapted,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  shallow  intellects  of  a  rude, 
barbai'ous  nation  ;  and  perfectly  well  calculated  for  the  great  and  good  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  contrived  ;  namely,  to  establish  the  belief  of  one  supreme 
God  and  Creator,  in  opposition  to  the  various  and  wild  systems  of  idolatry 
which  then  prevailed ;  and  to  enforce  the  observance  of  a  periodical  day,  to  be 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  service  of  that  Creator,  and  the  solacing  repose  of  his 
creatures.  In  fact,  what  stronger  motive  could  be  urged  to  preserve  a  people 
from  idolatry,  than  by  shewing,  in  so  minute  a  detail,  that  all  the  worship-ob- 
jects of  the  surrounding  nations  were  themselves  but  mere  creatures,  the  great 
celestial  luminaries  (most  probably  the  first  objects  of  adoration)  not  excepted  V ' 
— {Critical  Remarks,  vol.  i.,  p.  26.) 

The  erudite  Dr  Doig,  speaking  of  the  fondness  of  oriental  nations  for  allegory 
and  fiction,  and  the  extent  to  which  these  abound  in  ancient  history,  observes  : 
— "  Every  doctrine  of  religion,  every  precept  of  morality,  was  tendered  to  man- 
kind in  parables  and  proverbs.  Hence  Scripture  speaks  of  understanding  a 
proverb,  the  words  of  the  wise,  and  their  dark  sayings.  The  eastern  sages  in- 
volved their  maxims  in  this  enigmatical  dress  for  several  reasons.  They  wished 
to  fix  the  attention  of  their  disciples,  to  assist  their  memory,  to  gratify  their 
allegorical  taste,  to  sharpen  their  wit  and  exercise  their  judgment,  and  some- 
times perhaps  to  display  their  own  acuteness,  ingenuity,  and  invention.  It 
was  amongst  the  ancients  a  universal  opinion,  that  the  most  sacred  arcana  of 
religion,  morality,  and  the  sublime  sciences,  were  not  to  be  communicated  to 
the  uninitiated  rabble.  For  this  reason  every  thing  sacred  was  involved  in  al- 
legorical mystery." — {Encyclop.  Brit.,  art.  Philology  ;  7th  edit.,  vol.  xvii.^  p. 
377.  See  also  the  article  Exoteric  in  the  same  work,  vol.  ix.,  p.  466,  the  articles 
Exoteric  and  Rationalism  in  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  vol.  x.,  p.  131,  and 
vol.  xix.,  p.  310;  Bishoj)  Hurd's  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  87;  Dr 
Adam  Clarke's  account  of  the  writings  of  Clement  and  Origen,  in  his  View  of  the 
Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,  vol.  i.,  pp.  124,  167  ;  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures 
on  the  Several  Branches  of  Divinity,  Part  iii.,  Iiect.  17  ;  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  of 
Biblical  Literature,  vol.  i.,  p.  115,  and  vol.  ii.,  p.  467,  articles  Allegory  and 
Parable  ;  and  an  article  entitled  The  Myth,  forming  No.  5  of  vol.  i.  of 
Chambers's  Papers  for  the  People.) 

As  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  Moses  was  educated,  followed,  as  much  as 
any  nation  of  antiquity,  this  custom  of  delivering  the  sublimer  parts  of  know- 
ledge under  the  cover  of  symbols  and  emblems,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
adopt  that  mode  of  instructing  the  Israelites.  (See  Letter  to  I)r  Waterland,  in 
Dr  Middleton's  Miscell.  AVorks,  vol.  ii.,  p.  151.) 

Even  of  the  New  Testament,  although  so  much  more  modern  than  the  Old, 
Gilbert  Wakefield  (a  very  competent  authority  on  such  a  subject,  and  who, 
having  quitted  the  Church  whose  doctrines  lie  could  no  longer  assent  to,  was  as 
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is  mythical  in  iis  character  and  design,  or  we  must  come  to  the  harsh 
conclusion  that  it  is  absolutely /rt/se  / 

much  at  libei-ty,  as  he  was  naturally  disposed,  to  declare  his  opinions),  speaks  as 
follows  : — "  The  lively  imagery,  the  emblematical  contexture,  the  strong  meta- 
phors, tlie  unqualified  injunctions,  and  the  hold  peculiarities  of  oriental  phraseo- 
logy, have  thrown  a  veil  over  the  oracles  of  salvation,  which  only  some  inter- 
preter, initiated  into  the  discipline  of  universal  philology,  is  calculated  to 
remove.  Explanations  most  rational  and  unexceptionable  in  themselves,  can 
never  gain  acceptance  with  unlearned  readers,  but  from  that  progressive  con- 
fluence of  illustration  which  I  am  now  attempting"  (in  a  Scripture  Lexicon 
which  was  then  in  preparation) ''  to  direct  on  peculiar  difficulties  from  the  current 
of  Scripture  phraseology  ;  especially  when  article-manufacturers,  creed-mongers, 
subscription-dealers,  are  prepared  to  pronounce  every  interpretation  forced  and 
unnatural,  if  it  appear  unfriendly  to  the  mysteries  of  their  tutelary  goddess, 
Diana  or  the  Ephesians." — {Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  238.) 

In  1816,  the  Rev,  John  Bird  Sumner,  who  now  enjoys  the  dignity  of  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Records  of  Creation,  in  which 
the  allegorical  theory  of  Genesis  is  considered,  and  rejected  as  inadmissible.  He 
observes,  that  the  concurrence  of  Philoand  Origen  in  maintaining  it,  "  will  not 
surprise  those  who  are  aware  that  the  Fathers  were,  generally  speaking,  as  bad 
reasoners  as  they  were  pious  and  sincere  Christians,"  and  who  consider  that  the 
subject  is  one  "  upon  which  the  Fathers  had  no  clearer  means  of  judging  than 
ourselves." — (Vol.  i.,  p.  39.)  While  agreeing  most  heartily  with  this  eminent 
divine  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  Fathers  as  logicians,  I  yet  venture 
most  respectfully  to  suggest,  that,  by  reason  of  their  perfect  familiarity  with 
oriental  modes  of  instruction,  they  had,  in  one  important  respect,  a  "  clearer 
means  of  judging  than  ourselves"  in  the  case  before  us;  and  that  their  having 
pushed  the  allegorical  principle  of  interpretation  to  an  absurd  extreme,  affords 
no  presumption  against  the  reasonableness  of  following  it  to  any  extent  within 
the  boundaries  of  common  sense.  Nor  can  I  help  observing,  that  Josej)hu8 
(a  learned,  able,  and,  in  comparison  witli  liis  countryman  Philo,  sober-minded 
Jew)  agrees  in  the  main  with  tlie  patristic  principle  of  interpretation.  Sum- 
ner's own  opinion  is  stated  thus  : — "  Two  unanswerable  reasons  must  forbid  us, 
however  pressed  with  difficulties,  from  resorting  to  this  (the  allegorical)  explana- 
tion of  them.  First,  these  passages  are  referred  to  in  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
as  of  histoi'ical  authority  (2  Cor.  xi.  3 ;  1  Tim,  ii.  14.)  Secondly,  it  would 
seem  altogether  unjustifiable  in  an  author  professing  to  relate  matters  of  fact, 
and  to  sanction,  on  their  authority,  his  legislative  character,  to  introduce  alle- 
gory into  the  most  important  subject  of  his  narration.  My  inquiry,  therefore, 
supposes  the  Mosaic  account  to  contain  not  allegory,  butTact." — (P.  40.)  I 
cannot  believe  that  this  able  writer,  in  thus  adopting  the  supposition  that  the 
Mosaic  account  is  altogetlier  historical,  could  have  sufficiently  considered  the  as- 
tronomical, meteorological,  and  zoological  consequences  which  the  supposition 
entails,  and  which  surely  were  no  less  fatal  to  it  in  1816,  than  geology  has  since 
been  proved  to  be.  His  words  imply  even  the  extravagant  belief  that  Eve 
was  overcome  by  the  oral  persuasion  of  a  mere  "beast  of  the  field,"  which 
at  that  time  had  other  means  of  locomotion  than  serpents  now  have,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  misdeed  then  committed  by  him,  was  declared  by  God  to  be 
"  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field,"  and  doomed  to  go 
thenceforward  upon  his  belly,  and  "  to  eat  dust  all  the  days  of  his  life."  In 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  it  is  true,  this  subtle  beast  of  the  field  is  only  the  outer 
covering  of  a  fallen  angel,  "  the  Arch-Enemy  of  mankind  ;"  but  be  it  remem- 
bered that  here  we  have  to  do,  not  with  any  modern  work  of  fiction,  but  with 
Hebrew  writings  in  which  not  only  is  no  fallen  angel  introduced  in  connection 
with  the  serpent,  but  the  very  existence  of  fallen  angels  is  never  once  announced. 
The  allusion  in  2  Cor.  xi.  13,  being  not  to  a  spiritual  enemy,  but  to  "  the  ser- 
pent,''^ as  the  "  beguiler  of  Eve  through  his  subtlety,''  seems  to  be  rhetorical 
merely,  and  on  that  supposition  should  occasion  as  little  difficulty  as  would  have 
attended  a  similar  allusion  to  Jotham's  story  of  the  trees  going  forth  to  anoint  a 
king,  which  is  given  in  Judges  ix.  7-15  witli  as  much  api'carance  of  literal 
historical  truth,   as  the  story  of  the  foil  is  in  Genesis.      lUit  with  respect  to  the 
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But  I  think  there  is  groiiud  for  maintaiaing  that  if  we  have  proof, 
otherwise  sufficient,  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  gene- 

passage  in  1  Tim.  ii.  14,  no  such  explanation,  I  admit,  can  well  be  resorted  to  ; 
and  if  so,  then,  supposing  the  words  to  be  genuine,  we  are  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  choosing  between  two  conclusions — -either  that  St  Paul  was  here 
teaching  his  disciple  exoterically ,  (i.  e.,  as  the  Eastern  sages  used  to  instruct  the 
common  people),  or  that  he  was  capable  of  holding,  and  of  expressing  to  Timothy, 
an  erroneous  belief. 

At  the  end  of  the  sentence  in  which  Sumner  says  that  it  would  have  been 
unjustifiable  in  Moses  to  introduce  allegory  into  the  most  important  subject  of 
his  narration,  he  subjoins  the  following  very  remarkable  note  at  the  foot  of  the 
page  :  "  Sir  W.  Jones  saw  this  in  a  strong  light.  '  Either  the  first  eleven  chap- 
ters of  Genesis,'  he  says,  (all  due  allowance  being  made  for  an  Eastern  style,) 
'  are  true,  or  the  whole  fabric  of  our  national  religion  is  false.'    As.  Res.  i.  225." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate  than  this  summoning  of  Sir 
William  Jones  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  orthodoxy.  If  the  writer,  when  he 
penned  the  note  here  quoted,  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  that  distinguish- 
ed scholar,  he  must  have  known  that  to  refer  to  him  as  a  supporter  of  the  view 
advocated  in  the  Records  of  Creation,  was  ^jrecisely  akin  to  the  proceeding  of 
him  who  is  said  to  have  adduced  the  words  "  There  is  no  God"  in  proof  of  athe- 
ism ;  omitting  the  previous  clause,  ''  The  fool  liath  said  in  his  heart."  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  not  acquainted  with  those  works,  he  acted  with  culpable 
rashness  in  concluding  from  a  scrap  in  which  so  wide  a  reservation  of  "  all  due 
allowance"  is  made,  and  which  had  reached  him  at  second  or  third  hand,  that 
Sir  William  saw  the  orthodox  view  "  in  a  strong  light."  I  have  much  too  high 
an  opinion  of  Archbishop  Sumner's  sense  and  honesty  to  imagine  for  a  moment, 
that,  even  in  early  youth,  and  while  performing  the  one-sided  part  of  a  prize- 
essayist  and  special  pleader,  he  could  knowingly  misrepresent  the  opinion  of  the 
great  Orientalist;  and  the  improbability  of  such  an  idea  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  parenthetical  clause,  as  quoted,  wants  an  important  word,  which, 
had  it  been  before  him,  could  not  have  failed  to  warn  him  (though  wonderfully 
dull  to  the  hint  which  the  words  even  as  printed  were  calculated  to  afiford,)  of 
the  expediency  of  resorting  to  the  writings  of  Sir  William  Jones  in  quest  of  pre- 
cise information.  For,  in  the  original,  the  clause  is — "  all  due  allowance  being 
made  for  a  figurative  Eastern  style  ;"  which  qualification,  being  exceedingly 
comprehensive,  might  have  authorised,  in  the  mouth  of  Dr  Middleton  himself, 
the  very  words  supposed  to  be  so  "  strongly"  against  his  opinion. 

Yet  the  suspicion  of  an  intention  to  garble  the  clause  is  disagreeably  sug- 
gested to  us  by  the  circumstance,  that,  in  quoting  it,  the  writer  does  not,  in 
either  of  the  first  two  editions  of  his  work  (which  are  all  that  I  have  seen),  in- 
clude it  within  the  marks  of  quotation.  This,  however,  may  be  in  consequence 
of  a  mere  typographical  oversight. 

The  fact  is,  that  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  Ninth  Anniversai'y  Discourse  to 
the  Asiatic  Society,  delivered  on  23d  February  1792,  so  far  from  countenan- 
cing the  literal  interpretation  of  this  part  of  Genesis,  actually  states  in  the 
plainest  language  the  opinion  ivhich  Sumner  condemns,  and  which  Br  Middleton 
so  ably  advocates  /  If  the  reader  is  incredulous,  let  him  read  and  judge  of  the 
following  words: — "  After  describing  with  awful  sublimity,"  says  Sir  William, 
"  the  creation  of  this  Universe,  he  (Moses)  asserts,  that  one  pair  of  every  animal 
species  was  called  from  nothing  into  existence  ;  that  the  human  pair  were  strong 
enough  to  be  happy,  but  free  to  be  miserable  ;  that,  from  delusion  and  temerity, 
they  disobeyed  their  Supreme  Benefactor,  whose  goodness  could  not  pardon  them 
consistently  with  his  justice,  and  that  they  received  a  punishment  adequate  to 
their  disobedience,  but  softened  by  a  mysterious  promise  to  be  accomplished  in 
their  descendants.  We  cannot  but  believe,  on  the  supposition  just  made"  (for  the 
sake  of  argument)  "  of  a  history  uninspired,  that  these  facts  were  delivered  by 
tradition  from  the  first  pair,  and  related  by  JUoscs  in  a  figurative  style ;  not  in 
that  sort  of  allegory,  which  rhetoricians  describe  as  a  mere  assemblage  of  meta- 
phors, but  in  the  symbolical  mode  of  writing  adopted  by  Eastern  sages,  to  embellish 
and  dignify  historical  truth  ,•  and,  if  this  were  a  time  for  such  illustrations,  we 
might  produce  the  same  account  of  the  creation  and  the  fall,  expressed  by  sym- 
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ralli/,  there  is  no  imperative  necessity  to  abandon  tlie  belief  that  the 
Decalogue,  in  which,  as  it  stands  in  our  Catechism,  the  six  days'  crea- 

bols  very  nearly  similar,  from  the  Purauas  themselves,  and  even  from  the  Veda, 
which  appears  to  stand  next  in  antiquity  to  the  Five  Books  of  Moses.  .  .  . 
The  connection  of  the  Mosaic  history  with  that  of  the  Gospel  by  a  chain  of  su- 
blime predictions  unquestionably  ancient,  and  apparently  fulfilled,  must  induce 
us  to  think  the  Hebrew  narrative  more  than  human  in  its  origin,  and  conse- 
quently true  in  every  substantial  part  of  it,  though  possibly  expressed  in  figurative 
language  ;  as  many  learned  and  pious  men  have  believed,  and  as  the  most  pious 
may  believe  without  injury,  AND  perhaps  WITH  ADVANTAGE,  to  the  cause  of  re- 
vealed religion." — {Worlds,  vol.  i.,  pp.  134,  137.) 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  the  soundness  of  that  verdict  of  posterity  which 
pronounces  Sir  William  Jones  to  have  displayed,  as  a  generalizer  and  reasoner, 
no  pre-eminent  abilities ;  since  ample  experience  proves  that  the  talent  for 
languages  bears  no  constant  proportion  to  other  intellectual  gifts.  But  this, 
at  least,  I  think  may  be  affirmed  with  truth — that  if  the  opinion  of  any 
single  scholar,  beyond  any  other  in  modern  times,  may  be  regarded  as  de- 
cisive of  the  question  in  hand,  that  scholar  is  Sir  William  Jones  ,•  a  man  who  has 
never  been  excelled  in  his  own  particular  department  of  knowledge  ;  a  sincere 
and  thoughtful  believer  in  the  Divine  origin  alike  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
elder  dispensation  it  is  a  sequel  to  ;  and,  equally  with  Locke  himself,  a  devoted 
servant  of  truth,  ever  ready  and  eager  to  follow  her  whithersoever  she  might 
lead.  "  It  is  not,"  says  he,  in  the  essay  from  which  the  scrap  quoted  by  Sum- 
ner is  taken — "  it  is  not  the  truth  of  our  national  religion,  as  such,  that  I  have 
at  heart;  it  is  truth  itself;  and,  if  any  cool  unbiassed  I'easoner  will  clearly 
convince  me,  that  Moses  drew  his  narrative  through  Egyptian  conduits  from  the 
primeval  fountains  of  Indian  literature,  I  shall  esteem  him  as  a  friend  for  having 
weaned  my  mind  from  a  capital  error,  and  promise  to  stand  among  the  foremost 
in  assisting  to  circulate  the  truth  which  he  has  ascertained." — (On  the  Gods  of 
Greece,  Italy,  and  India ,-  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i.,  p,  225  ;  or  Works  of  Sir 
W.  Jones,  vol.  i.,  p.  233.)  And  in  his  Tenth  Anniversary  Discourse  he  says ; 
"  We  cannot  surely  deem  it  an  inconsiderable  advantage,  that  all  our  historical 
researches  have  confirmed  the  Mosaic  accounts  of  the  primitive  world ;  and  our 
testimony  on  that  subject  ought  to  have  the  greater  weight,  because,  if  the  re- 
sult of  our  observations  had  been  totally  different,  we  should  nevertheless  have 
published  them,  not  indeed  with  equal  pleasure,  but  with  equal  confidence  ;  for 
Truth  is  mighty,  and,  whatever  be  its  consequences,  m,ust  alivays  jyrevail." — (As. 
Res.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  iii.,  or  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  145.  See  also  his  Eighth  Anniversary 
Discourse,  As.  Res.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  19,  or  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  127;  and  Memoirs,  p. 
370.)  All  the  pieces  here  quoted  have,  with  others  by  the  same  author,  been 
elegantly  reprinted  in  two  small  volumes,  entitled,  "  Discourses,  &c.,  by  Sir 
William  Jones ;  with  an  Essay  on  his  Name,  Talents,  and  Character,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Teignmouth.  Selected  and  edited  by  James  Elmes.  London, 
1824." 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  this  illustrious  scholar  to  have  his  religious  be- 
lief misrepresented  also,  in  a  more  vital  point,  by  his  biographer  Lord  Teign- 
mouth. According  to  that  nobleman  (whose  inaccuracy  in  this  instance  may 
have  arisen  from  his  being  but  little  accustomed  to  discriminate  between 
shades  of  theological  opinion).  Sir  William,  in  a  certain  prayer  found  among 
his  papers,  "  expresses  his  exclusive  reliance  on  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer  for 
his  acceptance  with  God"  (J/«niotVs,  p.  359.)  Whereas,  in  reality,  the  prayer 
indicates  the  reverse  of  this ;  being  exactly  such  as  Priestley,  Channing,  or  any 
other  Unitarian,  might  have  written  :  it  does  not  even  allude  to  the  merits  of  a 
Redeemer,  but  expresses  reliance  on  the  divine  mercy  alone — "  Admit  me,  not 
weighing  my  unworthiness,  but  through  thy  mercy  declared  in  Christ,  into  thy 
heavenly  mansions."  {lb.,  p.  250.)  His  Lordship  also  represents  Sir  "William 
as  believing  in  "  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour;"  a  tenet,  the  fact  of  his  holding 
which  is  evident  to  this  extent  only — that  he  believed  in  the  divine  character 
of  the  Saviour,  as  peculiarly,  and  in  a  much  higher  sense  than  in  the  case  of  any 
ordinary  man,  the  "  Son  of  God"  (a  title  which  he  points  out  was  extensively 
applied  by  the  Jews) ;  but  apparently  without  regarding  Jesus  as  either  eter- 
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tiou  and  seventh  day's  rest  are  nieutiuned  as  the  reason  why  the  Sab- 
bath was  instituted,  was  really  given  by  Grod,  If,  indeed,  every  word 
in  the  Pentateuch  had  been  written  by  Moses,  and  if  it  had  come  down 
to  us  without  addition  or  alteration,  the  conclusion  would  have  been 
inevitable  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  delivered  to  the  Jews  at 
Mount  Sinai  was  not  of  Divine  origin.  But,  without  adverting  to 
the  ample  discussions  which  have  lately  taken  place  among  biblical 
scholars  about  the  authorship  and  history  of  the  Pentateuch,*  it  is 
sufficient  to  remind  the  reader,  that,  assuming  Moses  to  have  written 
those  Books,  still  it  is  universally  admitted,  and  indeed  is  undeni- 
able, that  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  them  in  much  later 
times.  "  In  the  Pentateuch,"  says  Bishop  Marsh,  "  we  sometimes 
find  names  of  places,  which  names  were  not  given  to  those  places  till 
after  the  time  of  Moses.  .  .  .  Other  passages,  which  could  not 
have  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  Moses,  are  of  the  following  descrip- 
tion :  '  These  are  the  kings  that  reigned  over  the  land  of  Bdom, 
before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel '  (Greu. 
xxxvi,  31).  These  words  were  undoubtedly  written  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  monarchy  in  Israel,  and  therefore  long  after  the  time 
of  Moses.  But  they  do  not  prove  that  the  Pentateuch  itself  was  not 
written  by  Moses.  They  only  shew,  that  we  have  here  an  addition 
to  the  text  of  Moses.  Now  such  additions  do  not  aifect  the  general 
authenticity  of  the  work,  and  are  easily  distinguished  from  what  was 
written  by  Moses. 

"  Additions  of  another  kind  are  such  as  that  which  is  found  in  the 
thirty-fourth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  The  thirty-third  chapter, 
which  contains  the  blessings  pronounced  by  Moses  on  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  has  evident  tokens  of  being  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  as 
finished  by  Moses  himself.  But  as  some  account  of  his  death  appeared 
a  necessary  addition  to  it,  the  supplement  was  made,  and  probably  by 
Joshua,  whence  it  was  engrafted  on  the  book  itself."  f 

Now,  as  it  happens,  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  some  of 
the  priests,  who,  if  they  themselves  understood  not  literally,  at  least 
knew  that  the  Jewish  common  people  did  so  understand,  the  story  of 
the  creation,  thought  proper  to  add  to  the  Fourth  Commandment,  as 
written  on  the  tables  of  stone  at  Mount  Sinai,  the  "  reason  annexed" 

nally  coexistent  with  the  Father,  or  his  equal  in  power  and  glory.  The  peru- 
sal of  two  passages  in  his  Works  (vol.  i.,  pp.  277,  496),  in  connection  with  the 
pi'ayer  above  quoted,  leaves  on  my  mind  a  strong  impression  that  Sir  William 
Jones  was  a  Unitarian. 

*  See  De  Wette's  Critical  and  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Canonical 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  translated  and  enlarged  by  Theodore  Parker 
(Boston,  1843^  ;  Dr  Giles's  Hebrew  Records — An  Historical  Enquiry  concerning 
the  Age,  Authorship,  and  Authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament  (London,  1850)  ; 
W.  R.  Greg's  Creed  of  Christendom,  its  Foundations  and  Superstructure,  chap, 
iii.,  on  "  The  Authorship  and  Authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Canon  generally  "  (London,  1851)  ;  Sabbaths — An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin 
of  Septenary  Institutions,  &c.,  reprinted  from  the  AYestminster  Review  for 
Oct.  1850,  p.  39 ;  Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon, 
by  Moses  Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Andover,  Mass.  (Andover,  1845) ;  and  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture (the  unabridged  edition),  articles  Genesis,  Deuteronomy,  and  Penta- 
teuch. 

t  Lectures  on  the  Several  Branches  of  Divinity,  Part  VII.,  Lect.  34, 
pp.  66,  67,  68. 
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to  it  ill  the  twentieth  chapter  ol'  Exodus,  f'loiu  which  niainly  our  ordi- 
nary copy  is  taken  ; — the  intention  of  which  proceeding  probably  was, 
to  dispose  the  people  more  than  they  might  otherwise  have  been  to 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath,  which  the  original  commandment  had  barely 
appointed  to  be  observed. 

Eusebius  tells  us  that  the  Jews,  like  other  ancient  peoples,  "  were 
of  two  sorts,  the  learned  and  unlearned  ;  that  the  latter  of  these,  or 
the  multitude,  were  subjected  by  Moses  to  the  literal  observation  of 
his  laws,  as  delivered  in  words  ;  but  the  men  of  stronger  minds  were 
freed  from  that  subjection,  and  trained  to  a  more  divine  philosophy, 
and  to  penetrate  into  the  hidden  meaning."  Agreeably  to  which  dis- 
tinction, he  says  that  "  they  had  public  readers  or  interpreters  called 
Deuterotce,  who  explained  the  recondite  and  enigmatical  sense,  not 
promiscuously  to  all,  but  to  such  only  as  were  qualified  to  receive  it." 
All  which  he  confirms  by  the  authority  of  Philo  and  Aristobulus,  and 
the  constant  practice  of  the  Esseues,  who  followed  this  figurative  man- 
ner of  expounding,  which,  even  in  those  days,  says  Dr  Middleton,  was 
called  ancient.* 

That  some  of  these  Deuteroke,  or  other  expounders  or  custodiers  of 
the  Book  of  the  Law,  or  its  restorers  after  the  Captivity,  f  made  an 
addition  to  the  Fourth  Commandment,  seems  probable  from  the  fact, 
that  in  the  two  copies  of  the  Decalogue  given  in  the  Pentateuch,  the 
words  of  that  Commandment  are  slightly  different,  and  the  reasons 
annexed  to  it  -in  no  respect  the  same. 

In  Exodus  XX.,  8-11,  we  read  :  "Re-  But  in  Deut.  v.,  12-15,  we  read: 
member  the  sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  "  Keep  the  sabbath-day  to  sanctify  it, 
holy.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded 
do  all  thy  work  :  But  the  seventh  day  thee.  Six  days  thou  shalt  labour,  and 
is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God  :  in  do  all  thy  work  :  But  the  seventh  day 
it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God  : 
nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou, 
man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy 
thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor 
within  thy  gates :  For  in  six  days  the  thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy 
Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within 
and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  thy  gates ;  that  thy  man-servant  and 
the  seventh  day  :  wherefore  the  Lord  thy  maid-servant  may  rest  as  well  as 
blessed  the  sabbath-day,  and  hallowed  thou.  And  remember  that  thou  wast 
it."  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 

that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee 
out  thence  through  a  mighty  hand  and 
by  a  stretched-out  arm  :  therefore  the 
Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep 
the  sabbath-day. 

*  Praepar.  Evang.,  1.  8,  x.  xi.  ;  1.  11,  v.;  quoted  in  Middleton's  Miscellaneous 
Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  125. 

t  It  is  generally  stated  by  biblical  critics  that  Ezra,  in  unison  with  other 
distinguished  men  of  his  time,  completed  the  collection  of  the  Sacred  Writings 
of  the  Jews.  According  to  Dr  Davidson,  "  He  revised  the  various  books,  cor- 
rected inaccuracies  that  had  crept  into  them,  and  rendered  the  Old  Testament 
text  perfectly  free  from  error.  Thus  a  correct  and  genuine  copy  was  furnished 
under  the  sanction  of  Heaven.  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  those  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  were  infallibly  guided  in  the  work  of  completing  the  canon." — 
(Kitto's  Cycloj).  of  Bihl.  Lit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  488,  art.  Criticism,  Biblical.  See  also 
the  article  Ezra  in  the  same  volume,  p.  690.)  For  all  this,  however,  there  is  no 
better  authority  than  tradition ;  and  the  notion  that  the  collectors  and  restorers 
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It  may  be  assumed  that,  whether  or  uot  Moses  was  the  writer  of  the 
Pentateuch,  both  of  these  reasons  were  not  inscribed  upon  the  tables 

of  these  books  were  inspired  to  do  so  with  perfect  correctness,  is  not  only  gra- 
tuitous, but  at  variance  with  the  reasonable  inference  that  if  they  had  been 
so  inspired,  they  would  not  have  inserted,  or  allowed  to  remain,  in  a  Divine 
Commandment,  as  the  ground  of  the  duty  of  Sabbath-observance,  a  statement 
which  science  disproves  ;  nor  have  transmitted  to  posterity  two  discrepant 
editions  of  the  Decalogue,  and  two  so  contradictory  statements  concerning  the 
second  or  substituted  pairjof  tables,  as  we  find  in  the  two  books :  namely,  1st, 
that  it  was  Moses  who  "  wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  of  the  covenant,  the 
jy-  ten  commandments"  (Exod.  xxxiv.,  27,  28);  and  2cZ/)/,  that  it  was  not  Moses, 
but  the  Lord,  who  "  wrote  on  the  tables,  according  to  the  first  writing,  the  ten 
commandments,  .  .  .  and  gave  them"  (says  Moses)  "  unto  me"  (Deut.  x.  2,  4.) 
If  it  be  suggested  that  the  text  may  have  been  corrupted  in  later  times,  I  reply 
that  this,  if  it  could  be  proved,  would  only  be  getting  rid  of  one  source  of  un- 
certainty by  opening  a  wider  and  more  ti'oublesome  one. — Other  scholars  have 
made  a  more  modest  claim  on  behalf  of  Ezra.  "  Prideaux,"  says  the  author  of  the 
article  BiBLE  in  the  EncydopoBdia  Britannica,  "is  of  oj)inion  that  Ezra  made 
additions  in  several  parts  of  the  Bible,  where  anything  appeared  necessary  for 
illustrating,  connecting,  or  completing  the  work;  in  ivhich  he  MAY  have  been 
assisted  hy  the  same  inspiration  hy  which  they  were  first  written.  Among  such 
additions  are  to  be  reckoned  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  in  which  Moses 
seems  to  give  an  account  of  his  own  death  and  burial,  and  the  succession  of 
Joshua  after  him.  To  the  same  cause,  our  learned  author  thinks,  are  to  be  at- 
tributed many  other  interpolations  in  the  Bible,  which  created  difficulties  and 
objections  to  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  text,  nowise  to  be  solved  without 
allowing  them." — (Vol.  iv.,  p.  613,  7th  ed.) 

That  Ezra  and  his  coadjutors  modernised  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch,  is 
an  idea  naturally  suggested  to  the  believer  in  its  high  antiquity,  by  the  won- 
derfully little  diiference  between  its  phraseology  and  that  of  books  written  a 
thousand  years  after  the  time  of  Moses.  "  It  is  one  of  the  signal  characteristics 
of  the  Hebrew  language,"  says  Dr  John  Nicholson,  "  as  seen  in  all  the  books 
prior  to  the  Exile,  that,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  some  isolated,  but  im- 
portant, archaisms,  such  as  in  the  form  of  the  pronoun,  &c.  (the  best  collection 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  Havernick,  Einleit.  in  das  Alte  Test.  I.,  i.,  p.  183,  seq.), 
it  preserves  an  unparalleled  general  uniformity  of  structure.  The  extent  to 
which  this  uniformity  prevails  may  be  estimated,  either  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
furnished  many  modern  scholars,  who  reason  from  the  analogies  discovered  in 
the  changes  in  other  languages  in  a  given  period,  with  an  argument  to  shew 
that  the  Pentateuch  could  not  have  been  written  at  so  remote  a  date  as  is 
generally  believed  (Genesius,  Gesch.  der  Hebr.  Sprache,  §  8)  ;  or  by  the  conclu- 
sion, a  fortiori,  which  Havernick,  whose  express  object  it  is  to  vindicate  its 
received  antiquity,  candidly  concedes,  that  '  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah,  are  the  earliest  in  which  the  language  differs  sensibly  from  that 
in  the  historical  portions  of  the  Pentateuch'  {Einleit.  i.,  p.  180.)  We  are  here 
solely  concerned  with  the  fact  that  this  uniformity  of  type  exists.  The  general 
causes  to  which  it  is  to  be  ascribed  are  to  be  sought  in  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage itself,  as  less  susceptible  of  change  ;  in  the  stationary  civilization  of  the 
Hebrews  during  the  period ;  and  in  their  comparative  isolation  as  regarded 
nations  of  foreign  language  (!See  Ewald's  Hebr.  Gram.,  %  7).  The  particular 
causes  depend  on  the  age  and  author  assigned  to  each  book  falling  within  this 
period,  and  involve  questions  utterly  alien  to  the  scope  of  this  article."' — (Kitto's 
Cycl.  of  Bib.  Lit.,  vol.  i..  p.  824,  art.  Hebrew  Language.) 

The  causes  here  referred  to  will  hardly  satisfy  those  who  remember  that,  even 
in  Solomon's  reign,  the  civilization  of  the  Hebrews  was  much  greater  than  in 
the  time  of  Moses  ;  that  intercourse  always  existed  between  them  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  their  other  neighbours ;  and  that  there  are  natural  internal  causes 
for  frequent  changes  in  the  forms  of  speech.  But  on  this  subject  I  refer  to  the 
works  of  De  Wette  and  Dr  Giles  on  the  one  side,  and  Moses  Stuart  on  the 
other. 

Dr  Nicholson,  in  concluding  the  article  above  quoted,  offers  to  British  theolo- 
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of  stone  (tor  had  they  been  so,  it  is  likely  that  both  would  havo  been 
recorded  in  each  of  the  two  copies  of  the  Decalogue) ;  and  some  com- 
mentators have  even  concluded  that  the  discrepance  makes  it  doubtful 
if  either  of  the  reasons  was.  But  supposing  that  one  of  the  editions 
of  the  Commandment,  including  the  reason  annexed,  is  authentic,  I 
think  we  are  1)ound  to  prefer  that  given  in  Deuteronomy,  which  not 
merely  omits  the  reference  to  an  alleged  fact  of  no  special  interest  to 
the  Israelites  at  the  time,  and  which  science  utterly  disproves, — but, 
Avith  evident  suitableness  to  existing  circumstances,  represents  the 
Sabbath  as  instituted  in  commemoration  of  their  recent  deliverance 
from  Egyptian  taskmasters. 

Thus  a  discrepance,  which  has  at  all  times  been  a  source  of  perplex- 
ity to  theologians,  is  found  at  last  to  be  the  means  of  delivering  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  if  not  the  whole  Decalogue,  or  even  the  Jewish 
law  iu  all  its  departments,  from  what,  in  other  circumstances,  might 
have  seemed  a  fatal  objection  to  its  Divine  authority ! 

The  impossibility  of  giving  any  rational  account  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  editions  of  the  Commandment,  on  the  supposition 
that  both  are  genuine,  and  that  a  reason  was  annexed  to  the  pre- 
cept as  written  on  the  table  of  stone,  may  be  seen  from  Bishop 
Watson's  attempt,  in  his  Apology  for  the  Bible,  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty. Speaking  of  the  Sabbath,  he  says :  "  As  to  there  being  two 
reasons  given  for  its  being  kept  holy — one,  that  on  that  day  God 
rested  from  the  work  of  creation  ;  the  other,  that  on  that  day  God  had 
given  them  rest  from  the  servitude  of  Egypt — I  see  no  contradiction  in 
the  accounts.  If  a  man,  in  writing  the  history  of  England,  should  in- 
form his  readers,  that  the  Parliament  had  ordered  the  fifth  of  No- 
vember to  be  kept  holy,  because  on  that  day  God  had  delivered  the 
nation  from  a  bloody  intended  massacre  by  gunpowder ;  and  if,  in  an- 
other part  of  his  history,  he  should  assign  the  deliverance  of  our  church 
and  nation  from  Popery  and  arbitrary  power,  by  the  arrival  of  King 
AYilliam,  as  a  reason  for  its  being  kept  holy,  would  any  one  contend  that 
he  was  not  justified  in  both  these  ways  of  expression,  or  that  we  ought 
from  thence  to  conidude  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  them  both  ?" 

gians  some  advice,  which  they  would  do  well  to  consider,  as  to  the  necessity  of 
qualifying  themselves  to  judge  of,  and,  where  necessai'y,  discuss  in  a  scholar- 
like fashion,  the  bold  inquiries  of  the  German  theologians.  These,  he  justly 
observes,  "  xinll  force  themselves  on  our  notice.  It  is  impossible  for  us  much 
longer  to  be  ignorant  of  their  existence;  for  that  which  no  English  bookseller 
ventures  to  undertake,  finds  a  more  enterprising  publisher  in  America,  and 
soon  visits  our  shores  in  an  English  dress.  These  investigations  are  conducted 
in  a  spirit  of  philological  and  historical  criticism  which  has  never  yet  been 
brought  to  bear,  with  such  force,  on  the  most  important  biblical  questions. 
The  wounds  which  they  deal  to  the  ancient  traditions  cannot  be  healed  by  re- 
ference to  commentators  \\  hose  generation  knew  nothing  of  our  doubts  and 
difficulties.  The  cure  must  be  sympathetic  ;  it  must  be  effected  by  the  same 
weapon  that  caused  the  wound.  If  the  monstrous  disproportion  which  books 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  antiquity  bear,  in  almost  every  theological  bookseller's 
catalogue,  over  those  relating  to  biblical  philology,  be  an  evidence  of  the  degree 
to  which  these  studies  have  fallen  into  neglect,  and  if  the  few  books  in  which 
an  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  is  necessary,  which  do  appear,  are  a  fair  proof 
of  our  present  ability  to  meet  the  Germans  with  their  own  weapons — then 
there  is  indeed  an  urgent  necessity  that  theological  students  should  prepare  for 
the  increased  demands  of  the  future." 

Similar  advice  was  given  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  so  long  ago 
as  1831  (vol.  liv.,  p.  238),  but  with  little  apparent  effect. 
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One  may  imagine,  without  much  difficulty,  the  smile  Avhich  must 
have  played  upon  the  sharp  features  of  Tom  Paine  when  he  read  this 
portion  of  Watson's  answer  to  his  Age  of  Reason  ;  since,  by  evading 
the  real  difficulty,  the  Bishop  here  virtually  confesses  his  inability 
to  meet  it.  For  the  question  is  not  about  a  difference  between  two 
"  accounts"  merely  (though,  even  as  he  puts  it,  the  case  is  but  lamely 
handled  by  hira),  but  about  a  discrepance  between  two  copies  of  a  law 
which  ivas  written  on  a  table  of  stone.  A  true  historical  parallel  would 
have  been  the  supposition,  that  a  writer  of  English  history  had  in  one 
part  of  his  work  given  a  copy  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  imme- 
diately after  the  discovery  of  the  Grunpowder  Plot,  ordaining  the  5th  of 
November  to  be  kept  holy  for  the  express  and  sole  reason  that  God 
had  delivered  the  nation  from  a  bloody  intended  massacre ;  and  in 
another  part  of  his  history  had  given  a  second  copy  of  the  same  Act, 
in  which  was  assigned,  not  this  reason,  but  the  allegation  that  on  the 
5th  of  November  an  old  British  king,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  had  finished  the  great  Druidical  temple  of  Stonehenge, 
and  ordained  that,  in  commemoration  of  this  event,  the  day  should 
be  observed  as  a  festival  for  ever.  In  such  a  case  everybody  would 
have  seen  in  a  moment,  that  both  copies  of  the  statute  of  James  I. 
could  not  be  the  genuine  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  copy  in 
which  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  mentioned  was  much  the  more  likely  to 
be  so. — Baxter,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  makes  an  equally  deplorable 
figure.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Why  doth  Deut.  v.  I'epeat  it 
(the  Foui'th  Commandment)  in  so  different  words  ?"  he  has  nothing 
better  to  say  than  this :  "  Because  the  words  are  but  for  the  sense, 
and  they  being  kept  in  the  ark  as  written  in  stone  and  safe  from 
alteration,  Moses,  in  Deut.  v.,  gave  them  the  sense,  and  added  some 
of  his  own  explication  ;  and  nothing  is  altered  to  obscure  the  sense." 
{Wo7'ks,  vol.  xix.,  p.  186.)  Would  a  similar  explanation  satisfy  any 
reader  of  the  supposed  history  of  England  ?  AVould  the  theory  be 
for  a  moment  listened  to,  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  being  kept 
among  the  public  records,  and  safe  from  alteration,  the  historian  gave 
the  sense  of  it,  and  added  some  of  his  own  explication,  without  alter- 
ing anything  to  obscure  the  sense  ?  In  the  modern  case  supposed,  an 
appeal  might  be  made  to  the  records  of  Parliament,  and  so  the  ques- 
tion be  determined,  whether  the  Gunpowder  Plot  or  the  completion 
of  the  temple  of  Stonehenge  was  the  real  origin  of  the  festival ;  but 
how  could  Baxter,  or  how  can  we,  who  have  no  access  to  the  tables  on 
which  the  Decalogue  was  inscribed,  discover  that  the  words  in  the 
Exodus  edition  of  the  Commandment,  and  not  those  in^the  Deuteronomy 
edition,  were  those  which  were  "  written  in  stone  ?" 

Dr  Geddes,  in  his  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  prints  the 
Decalogue  in  capital  letters,  and  in  Deuteronomy  terminates  those  of 
the  Fourth  Commandment  at  the  word  "gates:"  He  then  interpolates 
"  &c.,"  to  signify  that  Moses  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  transcribe  a 
second  time  the  reason  annexed  in  Exodus  ;  and  adds,  in  small  letters, 
the  reason  which  is  annexed  in  Deuteronomy — thus  representing  it  as 
not  a  part  of  what  was  written  on  stone,  but  an  explanatory  remark 
which  Moses  did  take  the  trouble  to  add,  in  writing  the  Book  of  Deute- 
ronomy. This  is  no  doubt  very  ingenious  ;  but  even  were  such  extra- 
vagant conjectures  allowable,  the  question  would  still  in  vain  demand 
a  reply — Why  cut  off  the  "  reason"  from  the  Commandment  as  re- 
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corded  in  Deuteronomy,  and  let  it  stand  in  that  found  in  Exudus ;  in- 
stead of  cutting  it  oft'  from  Exodus,  and  letting  it  stand  in  Deute- 
ronomy ?  If  the  internal  evidence  of  prohnhility  be  regarded — even 
independently  of  the  bearings  of  astronomy  and  geology  on  the 
question — is  not  the  balance  greatly  in  favour  of  tJie  latter  ? 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Jewish  cosmogony,  I  cannot  help  so- 
liciting the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  reli- 
gious work  lately  published  by  one  of  the  present  Professors  of  science 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  "  On  the  subject  of  Bible  teaching 
in  reference  to  the  laws  of  nature,"  says  he,  "  the  following  remarks  of 
G-ausseu  deserve  to  he  studied :  '  Opeu  the  Bible,  examine  the  fifty  sacred 
authors  therein,  from  Moses — who  wrote  in  the  wilderness  400  years 
before  the  siege  of  Troy — to  the  fisherman  sou  of  Zebedee,  who  wrote 
1500  years  later  in  Ephesus  and  Patmos,  under  the  reign  of  Dorai- 
tian ;  a>'d  you  will  find  xone  of  those  mistakes  which  the 

SCIEXCE    of    evert  COUNTRY  DETECTS  IX  THE    W^OEKS   OF  PRECEDING 

GENERATIONS.  Carefullv  go  through  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Reve- 
lation, in  search  of  such  faults  ;  and  as  you  carry  on  the  investigation, 
remember  that  it  is  a  book  which  treats  of  everything,  ichich  describes 
nature,  which  recounts  its  wonders,  which  records  its  creation,  which  tells 
us  of  the  formation  of  the  heavens,  of  the  light,  of  the  waters,  of  the  air,  of 
the  mountains,  of  animals,  and  of  plants ; — that  it  is  a  book  which  ac- 
quaints us  with  the  first  revolutions  of  the  world,  and  which  foretells  also 
its  last ; — that  it  is  a  book  which  describes  them  with  circumstan- 
tial DETAILS,  invests  them  with  sublime  poetry,  and  chants  them  in 

fervent  melodies Well,  search  in  its  50  authors,  its  66 

books,  its  1189  chapters,  and  its  31,173  verses, — search  for  a  single  one 
of  the  thousand  errors  with  ivhich  every  ancient  ami  modern  author  abounds, 
when  they  speak  of  the  heavens  or  of  the  earth,  of  their  revolutions  or  their 
elements,  and  you  will  fail  to  find  it.  .  .  .  It  never  does  vio- 
lence to  facts,  nor  to  the  principles  of  sound  natural  philosophy.  Never 
IN  one  single  instance  ivill  you  find  it  in  opposition  to  the  just  ideas 
lohich  science  has  given  us,  regarding  the  form  of  our  globe,  its  magnitude, 
AND  its  geology.  .  .  .  There  is,  therefore,  no  physical  error 
whatever  in  the  Scriptures;  and  this  TRANSCENDENT  FACT, 
which  becomes  more  admirable  in  proportion  as  it  is  made  the  subject  of 
closer  investigation,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  inspiration  which  dic- 
tated them,  EVEN  to  their  least  expressions.'"* 

Either  this  Grausseu  is  acquainted  with  physical  science,  or  he  is  not 
If  he  is  not,  how  comes  he  to  make  the  bold  and  (as  we  must,  on  the 
supposition,  regard  them)  most  impudent  and  unwarrantable  assertions 
which  have  just  been  quoted  ?  If  he  is,  then,  unless  insanity  be  pre- 
sumed, he  must  knoiv  that  what  he  here  affirms  is  false  ;  and  he  is  basely 
playing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant. 

Why  the  respectable  Professor  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  know- 
ledge of  the  passage  containing  these  romantic  fictions,  thinks  that  they 
"  deserve  to  be  studied"  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  mys- 
tery of  which  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  a  solution.  That  he, 
an  educated  layman,  unencumbered  by  the  trammels  of  the  profes- 

*  Phyto-Theology ;  or,  Botanical  Sketches,  intended  to  illustrate  the  Works 
of  God,  &c.  By  John  Hutton  Balfour,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Medicine  and  Botany  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.     Pp.  20.5-8.     Edinburgh,  1851. 

Gaussen  is  a  Professor  in  the  Theological  School  of  Geneva.     The  work  in 
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sional  theologian — that  he,  an  able  teacher  of  science  in  the  metropo- 
litan university  of  Scotland — believes  in  the  Hebrew  cosmogony  and 
astronomy — as  Graussen,  if  sincere,  unquestionably  does — is  a  suppo- 
sition hardly  to  be  made.  That,  differing  in  opinion  from  Gaussen,  he 
nevertheless  conceives  that  the  cause  of  religion  may  be  served  by  pre- 
senting false  assertions  for  the  favourable  consideration  of  his  readers, 
is  equally  at  variance  with  probability.*  And,  that  he  quotes  those  as- 
sertions in  order  to  excite  the  laughter  or  indignation  of  knowing  and 
discerning  men,  is  inconsistent  at  once  with  the  seriousness  of  his  cha- 
racter, the  nature  and  object  of  his  work,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
passage  is  introduced. 

Only  one  other  theory  occurs  to  me,  and  it  is  this  : — That  having 
met  the  passage  by  chance,  or  had  it  thrust  under  his  notice  by  some 
officious  friend,  he  perused  it  hastily,  stuffed  it  as  hastily  into  the  book 
he  was  compiling,  was  too  busy  to  read  or  consider  it  in  the  proof-sheet, 
and  sent  it  forth  under  the  sanction  of  his  authority,  for  the  edification 
of  the  British  people — and  all  this  without  suspecting  for  a  moment 
that  he  was  doing  his  cause  the  disservice  of  occasioning  "the  enemies 
of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme,"  and  tempting,  perhaps,  the  more  intelli- 
gent among  his  Christian  brethren  to  "  make  shipwreck  of  their  faith." 
For,  as  the  sober-minded  Tillotson  observes,  "  nothing  hath  been  more 
pernicious  to  Christian  religion,  than  the  vain  pretence  of  men  to 
greater  assurance  concerning  things  relating  to  it,  than  they  can  make 
good  ;  the  mischief  of  which  is  this — that  when  discerning  and  in- 
quisitive MEN  FIND  THAT  MEN  PKETEND  TO  GKEATER  MATTERS  THAN 

ANY  CAN  PROVE,  this  makes  them  douht  of  all  they  say,  and  to  call  in 
question  the  truth  of  Christianity  itself."  ■\ 

But  this  mode  of  accounting  for  (raussen's  appearance  under  such 
excellent  patronage  is  not  more  satisfactory  than  the  conjectures  al- 
ready dismissed  ;  implying,  as  it  does,  on  the  part  of  the  patron,  such  a 
reckless  disregard  of  his  own  reputation,  and  want  of  respect  for  the 

which  this  passage  occurs  is  not  named  by  Dr  Balfour  ;  but  I  am  able  to  supply 
the  omission  by  I'eferring  to  p.  199  of  a  translation  from  the  French,  entitled, 
"  '  It  is  written  :'  Or,  Every  Word  and  Expression  in  the  Scriptures  proved  to 
be  from  God.  By  Professor  L.  Gaussen.  London,  1847."  The  author,  then, 
believes  that  both  editions  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  are  genuine,  and  that 
God  and  Moses  were  each  the  writer  on  the  tables  of  stone. 

*  "  For  it  is  no  unreasonable  discourse  to  say,  that  God  will  not  be  served 
with  a  lie  ;  for  he  does  not  need  one,  and  he  hath  means  enough  to  support  all 
those  truths  which  he  hath  commanded,  and  hath  supplied  every  honest  cause 
with  enough  for  its  maintenance,  and  to  contest  against  its  adversaries.  .  .  . 
Nothing  is  more  dishonourable  to  God  than  to  offer  a  sin  in  sacrifice  to  him,  and 
nothing  more  incongruous  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  than  that  truth  and  false- 
hood should  support  each  otlier,  or  that  true  doctrine  should  live  at  the  charges 
of  a  lie." — Taylor''s  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  Sect.  xi. 

See  also  Archbishop  Whately's  Essay  on  Pious  Frauds,  in  his  work  on  the 
Errors  of  Romanism  having  their  Origin  in  Human  Nature. 

■f   Tillotson's  Works,  vol,  ix.,  p.  242,  ed.  1759 ;  Sermon  222. 

Strange  to  say,  even  Bishop  Horsley  is  guilty  of  extravagance  not  far  short 
of  that  of  Gaussen,  in  reference  to  a  kindred  subject.  He  asserts  that  "  the 
apostles  and  primitive  teachers  were  profound  metaphysicians,  tlie  best  of  moral- 
ists, well-informed  historians,  accurate  logicians,  and  excellent  in  a  peculiar 
strain  of  eloquence"  I — {Ordination  Sermon  preached  before  Dr  Samuel  Hallifax, 
quoted  in  Wakefield's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  284.)  Wakefield  comments  on  this 
passage  with  contemptuous  severity,  and  takes  occasion  to  lament  that  the  dis- 
positions of  Horsley  should  have  been  "  warped  to  such  an  excessive  obliquity 
as  displays  itself  throughout  his  writings." 
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public,  as  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  to  the  eminent  Professor  in  ques- 
tion.    I  therefore  abandon  the  problem  in  despair. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  dislike  to  be  anywise 
excelled  by  their  neighbours  of  the  Scottish  metropolis.  What  truth 
there  is  in  the  allegation  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  but  if  there 
is  any,  they  will  perhaps  learn  with  some  interest,  that,  sublime  as  are 
the  flights  of  Graussen  under  the  patronage  of  an  Edinburgh  Professor, 
those  of  a  clerical  townsman  of  their  own,  in  reference  to  a  leading 
department  of  the  same  subject,  are,  if  not  superior,  at  least  fully  equal, 
in  heroism,  to  the  achievements  of  the  other.  For,  not  content  with 
making  the  general  assertion  "that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  proves 
itself  to  be  an  inspired  document  by  its  unadorned  brevity  and  compre- 
hensive truth;'''*  and  that  "  without  this  history  the  world  would  be  in 
comparative  darkness,  but  that,  in  the  first  page  of  Genesis,  a  child  may 
learn  more  in  an  hour  than  all  the  philosophers  in  the  world  learned  witJiout 
it  in  thousands  of  years  ;"f  he  intimates,  that,  so  far  from  throwing  dis- 
credit upon  the  Hebrew  narrative,  the  discoveries  of  geologists  have 
actually  placed  beyond  all  doubt  its  title  to  be  considered  as  a  revela- 
tion from  above,  by  disclosing  for  the  first  time  an  amount  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  that  is  perfectly 
astounding  to  the  well-informed  reader  of  his  writings.  "  Whence," 
asks  Dr  Eadie,  "  did  Moses  receive  the  knowledge  which  philosophy  has  been 
so  long  in  reaching,  through  the  paths  of  geology?  Was  the  generation  iu 
which  he  lived  more  learned  than  any  which  succeeded  for  thousands 
of  years  ?  There  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  evidence  to  sustain  so 
incredible  a  position.  It  could  not  be  through  the  slow  processes  of  geolo- 
gical investigation,  either  of  himself  or  his  CGutemporaries,  that  Moses 

LEARNED    THE    SUBLIME    TKUTHS    WHICH    WERE    HIDDEN    FROM    AkIS- 

TOTLE  AND  Pythagoras.  The  superior  wisdom  which  distinguishes 
the  Hebrew  prophet  from  all  his  contemporaries,  and  renders  his  simple 
narrative  a  standard  of  truth  in  all  ages,  was  from  above.  It  was 
from  Him  who  made  the  world  that  Moses  learned  the  history  of  its 
creation. "+ 

If  Voltaire  himself  had  taken  up  the  pen  in  order  to  throw  ridi- 
cule upon  the  Scriptures,  could  he  have  produced  anything  half  so 
skilfully  contrived  for  the  purpose,  as  this  extract  from  a  volume 
which,  as  we  learn  .from  its  preface,  is  "  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  V 

I  have  searched  Dr  Eadie's  pages  with  no  little  curiosity  and  dili- 
gence for  the  details  of  the  profound  geological  knowledge  which  Moses 
is  said  to  have  possessed  ;  but  with  most  insignificant  reward  for  my 
pains.  The  only  item  of  information  that  I  have  discovered  is  a 
statement  in  p.  180,  that  "  geology  accords  with  Scripture,  in  affirming 
that  the  present  system,  with  man  himself,  is  of  very  recent  origin  ;" — 
a  feature  wherein,  so  far  as  it  is  true  (/.e.,  in  regard  to  the  recent 
origin  of  man),  the  Jewish  narrative  is,  upon  Dr  Eadie'' s  own  shewing,  on 
an  equality  with  Ovid''s  3Ietamorphoses — a  passage  of  which,  as  translated 

*  A  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,  &c.,  edited  by  John  Eadie,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Minister  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Congregation,  Cambridge  Street,  Glasgow.  Glasgow,  1849. 
Art.  Creation,  p.  181. 

t  Art.  Genesis,  p.  282. 

j  Art.  Moses,  pp.  413,  414. 
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lu  Dryden,  is  quoted  in  the  very  page  xvhere  this  evidence  of  the  superna- 
tural knowledge  of  Moses  is  adduced ! !  In  that  passage  the  Roman 
poet,  after  describing  the  reduction  of  chaos  to  order  and  harmony, 
and  the  subsequent  creation  of  the  lower  animals,  proceeds  to  mention 
the  crowning  work  of  the  Deity  : — 

"  A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet;  and  then  was  man  design 'd: 
Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breast. 
For  empire  form'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest." 

The  resemblance  between  the  two  cosmogonies  is  evident  enough,  and 
Dr  Eadie  accounts  for  it  by  affirming  (for  he  does  not  merely  conjecture) 
that  Ovid  here  delivers  "  a  remnant  of  patriarchal  tradition."  For 
my  part,  I  affirm  nothing  where  nothing  can  be  known  ;  I  merely  ask 
whether,  independently  of  tradition,  two  narratives  of  primeval  events 
might  not  naturally  concur  in  representing  the  brutes  which  were  to  be 
ruled  by  man,  as  created  Icfore  the  man  wbo  was  to  rule  them  ?  In  all 
human  experience  of  government,  the  subjects  have  necessarily  existed 
before  the  appointment  of  their  governors  ;  besides  that  it  must  ever 
have  been  known  from  observation,  that  the  skill  of  human  workers  is 
increased  by  practice,  and  that  a  skilful  artificer  naturally  tries  to 
excel  his  former  achievements.  If,  therefore,  any  critic  should  explain 
the  coincidence,  in  the  particular  before  us,  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Latin  narratives,  by  saying  that  what  was  universally  true  of  human 
rulers  in  relation  to  human  subjects,  might  easily  be  imagined  by  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  to  be  true  of  human  rulers  in  relation  to  hrute 
subjects ;  that  these  cosmogonists  might,  as  naturally,  imagine  the 
Divine  Artificer  to  have  produced  his  masterpiece  after,  and  not  be- 
fore, the  less  noble  creatures ;  and  that  it  would  in  reality  have  been 
more  surprising  if  they  had  not  concurred  with  the  Jewish  writer 
in  so  representing  the  order  of  events,  than  it  is  that  they  do ; — if, 
I  say,  anybody  should  argue  thus,  I  should  be  reluctant  to  condemn 
his  suggestions  as  absurd. 

When  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  wrote,  about  forty 
years  ago,  while  geology  was  in  a  most  crude  and  imperfect  condition, 
liis  Treatise  on  the  Records  of  Creation,  he  ventured  to  maintain  only 
this,  "  That  the  Mosaic  history  is  not  inconsistent  with  geological  dis- 
coveries."* "  All,"  says  he,  "  that  I  am  concerned  to  establish,  is 
the  unreasonableness  of  supposing  that  geological  discoveries,  as  far 
as  they  have  hitherto  proceeded,  are  hostile  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation. "f  Would  he  have  taken  up  even  this  position  at  the  pre- 
sent day  ?  Assuredly  not !  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the  discre- 
tion of  Dr  Eadie,  in  putting  forward  the  late  discoveries  of  geologists 
(which  everybody  else  either  believes  to  be,  or  is  afraid  of  being, 
absolutely /ate?  to  belief  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as  a  history),  as 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  narrative  is  literally  true,  and,  because 
of  its  marvellous  truth,  must  have  been  dictated  by  the  Deity  to  a 
writer  whose  profound  scientific  knowledge,  thus  displayed,  could  have 
had  no  other  than  a  Divine  origin  ? 

One  other  exquisite  sample  of  Dr  Eadie's  mode  of  elucidating  and 

*  Treatise  on  the  Records  of  Creation,  by  John  Bird  Sumner.    Lond.,  1816. 
Vol.  i.,  App.,  No.  I. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  283. 
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defeuding  the  Scriptures  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  occurs  in  the  article 
Firmament,  p.  269,  where  he  says  that  the  word  expanse  would  more 
perfectly  convey  the  meaning  of  the  original  word ;  that  the  Jews 
probably  understood  by  it  an  immense  arch  overhead,  studded  with 
stars,  and  forming  a  sort  of  separating  wall  between  the  upper  and 
lower  waters  (Ps.  xix.  1 ;  Dan.  xii.  3) ;  that  it  "  represents  a  false  idea, 
an  idea  current  in  Egypt ;  but  the  inspired  narrative  makes  mention 
only  of  an  expanse — speaks  the  truth,  truth  which  modern  science  does 
not  gainsay.  '  Let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar.'  He  does  not 
say  that  the  concave  above  is  a  solid.  Translations  of  his  language 
say  so  ;  but  he  only  says  it  was  an  '  expanse'  which  his  benignant  and 
wise  power  created."  Now,  to  create  an  expanse  is  to  create  some- 
tliing  expanded  or  spread  out ;  and  this  expanded  thing  must  be  in  one 
of  three  states — solid,  liquid,  or  aerial.  When  an  expanse  is  men- 
tioned, but  not  actually  said  to  be  solid,  liquid,  or  aerial,  how  may  we 
know  in  which  of  these  states  it  is?  Why,  by  considering  the  context, 
and  drawing  thence  such  inferences  as  it  is  capable  of  affording.  Sup- 
pose you  were  told  that  "  the  maiden  followed  mournfully  with  her 
eyes  the  bark  of  her  lover,  as  it  glided  o'er  the  blue  expanse,"  would 
you  doubt  that  this  expanse  was  a  liquid  one,  although  the  speaker 
had  omitted  to  "  say''  so  ?  And  if  the  fact  of  its  liquidity  were  called  in 
question  on  the  ground  of  this  omission,  would  you  not  reply,  that 
your  informant  had  said  as  much  as  that  the  sea  or  a  lake  was  the  ex- 
panse which  the  bark  glided  over  ?  Xow,  although  it  is  true,  as  Dr 
Eadie  says,  that  '•  GVod"  (or  the  writer  in  C-reuesis)  "  does  not  say  that 
the  concave  above  is  a  so^/cZ,"  the  most  superficial  examination  of  what 
is  said  about  it,  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  man  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence that  a  solid  is  meant.  For  what  does  the  writer  tell  us  ?  Here 
are  his  words :  "  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters.  And 
Clod  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters  which  were  under 
the  firmament  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firmament :  and 
it  was  so.  And  Grod  called  the  firmament  Heaven."  The  question, 
then,  is.  What  sort  of  firmament  was  capable  of  dividing  waters 
above  it  from  waters  below  it  ?  A  solid  firmament,  and  that  alone,  is 
the  obvious  and  only  reply.  Yet  because  the  narrative  does  not  say  in 
so  many  itvrds  that  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  "  is  a  solid,"  we  are  to 
put  our  understandings  to  sleep,  and  believe,  forsooth,  that  nothing 
was  meant  but  what  modern  science  has  proved  (in  opposition  to  the 
notion  which  was  of  necessity  "  current,"  not  merely  "  in  Egypt,"  but 
everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  until  the  truth  was  discovered  by  Coper- 
nicus— nay,  which  is  current  to  this  hour  among  children  and  other 
ignorant  persons,)  to  be  merely  the  vaulted  appearance  caused  by  the 
blue  atmosphere  of  the  earth.*  But  to  what  purpose,  after  all,  would 
this  abnegation  of  our  reason  be  ?    How  could  the  aerial  "  expanse" 

*  By  the  ancient  astronomers,  "  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  were  thought  to 
be  carried  round  the  earth,  fixed  each  to  a  separate  orb  or  heaven  of  solid  but 
transparent  matter.  .  .  .  The  other  stars  were  supposed  to  be  fixed  in  an 
outer  orb,  beyond  which  were  two  crystalline  spheres  (as  they  were  called),  and 
on  the  outside  of  all,  the  primuin  mobile  or  first  moveable,  which  sphere  was  sup- 
posed to  revolve  round  the  earth  in  twenty-four  liours,  and  by  its  friction,  or 
rather,  as  most  of  the  philosophers  of  that  day  chose  to  term  it,  by  the  sort  of 
heavenly  influence  which  it  exercised  on  the  interior  orbs,  to  carry  them  round 
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which  we  had  brought  ourselves  to  discover  in  Genesis  deliver  us  frooi 
our  difficulties,  unless  we  could  prevail  upon  modern  science  to  let  us 
believe  in  waters  aloveihh  expanse,  as  M'ell  as  below  it  ?  Ciood  reason, 
assuredly,  had  Mr  Baden  Powell  for  penning  the  remark  above  quoted, 
tliat  "  if  the  object  be,  instead  of  discovering  truth,  to  say  something 
plausible  to  satisfy  prejudice,  and  avoid  giving  offence  to  popular  be- 
lief, there  is  no  limit  to  the  inventions  which  men  will  not  readily  swallow 
down,  if  only  made  palatable  to  their  prepossessions.^'* 

with  a  similar  motion." — Life  of  Galileo,  by  Mr  Drinkwater,  in  the  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  p.  11,  12. 

In  chap.  xiii.  of  the  excellent  biography  from  which  this  passage  is  taken, 
there  is  a  detailed  and  most  interestiug  account  of  the  recantation  which 
Galileo  was  compelled  to  make  at  Rome  in  1633,  of  his  belief  in  the  earth's 
revolution  on  its  axis.  On  that  celebrated  occasion,  the  great  astronomer  con- 
descended to  declare  that  he  "  abjured,  cursed,  and  detested  the  false  opinion 
which  maintains  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  system  and  immoveable ;  and 
that  the  earth  is  not  the  centre  and  moveable"  (p.  62) ;  but  it  is  said  that,  as 
he  rose  from  his  knees,  he  stamj)ed  on  the  ground,  and  whispered  to  one  of  his 
friends  "  E  pur  simuove — (It  does  move  though.)"  Pascal,  in  the  18th  of  his  cele- 
brated letters  to  the  Jesuits,  says  : — "  It  is  in  vain  that  you  have  procured  against 
Galileo  a  decree  from  Rome,  condemning  his  opinion  of  the  earth's  motion. 
Assuredly,  that  will  never  prove  it  to  be  at  rest;  and  if  we  have  unerring  ob- 
servations proving  that  it  turns  round,  not  all  mankind  together  can  keep  it 
from  turning,  nor  themselves  from  turning  with  it."  Mr  Drinkwater  adds  that 
the  reluctance  of  the  papal  authorities  at  Rome  "  to  admit  what  nobody  any 
longer  doubts,  has  survived  to  the  present  time  ;  for  Bailly  informs  us  (Histoire 
de  V Astronomie  Modernc),  that  the  utmost  endeavours  of  Lalande,  when  at  Rome, 
to  obtain  that  Galileo's  work  should  be  erased  from  the  Index  of  prohibited 
books  were  entirely  ineffectual,  in  consequence  of  the  decree  which  had  been 
fulminated  against  him;  and  in  fact,  both  it  and  the  book  of  Copernicus,  'nisi 
corrigatur,'  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  forbidden  list  of  1828''  (p.  64).  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  however,  mentions  that  he  "  was  assured  in  the  same  year  by  Pro- 
fessor Scarpellini,  at  Rome,  that  Pius  VII.,  a  pontiff  distinguished  for  his  love 
of  science,  had  procured  a  repeal  of  the  edicts  against  Galileo  and  the  Coperni- 
can  system.  lie  had  assembled  the  Congregation  ;  and  the  late  Cardinal  Tori- 
ozzi,  assessor  of  the  Sacred  Office,  proposed  '  that  they  should  wipe  off  this 
scandal  from  the  Church.'  The  repeal,"  adds  Lyell,  "  was  carried,  with  the  dis- 
sentient voice  of  one  Dominican  only.  Long  before  that  time,  the  Newtonian 
theory  had  been  taught  in  the  Sapienza,  and  all  Catholic  universities  in  Eui'ope 
(with  the  exception,  I  am  told,  of  Salamanca) ;  but  it  was  always  required  of 
professors,  in  deference  to  the  decrees  of  the  Church,  to  use  the  term  hypothesis, 
instead  of  theory.  They  now  speak  of  the  Copernican  theory.^' — (LyelVs  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology,  7th  ed.,  p.  58.)  Sir  Charles  quotes,  on  p.  41,  a  declaration 
which  was  extracted  in  1751  by  the  Sorbonne,  or  Faculty  of  Theology  in  Paris, 
from  the  Count  de  Buffon,  who  had  taught  in  his  Natural  History  that  "  the 
waters  of  the  sea  have  produced  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  land — the 
waters  of  the  heavens,  reducing  all  to  a  level,  will  at  last  deliver  the  whole  land 
over  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  successively  prevailing  over  the  land,  will  leave  dry 
new  continents  like  those  which  we  inhabit."  It  is  as  follows  : — "  I  declare 
that  I  had  no  intention  to  contradict  the  text  of  Scripture  ;  that  I  believe  most 
firmly  all  therein  related  about  the  creation,  both  as  to  ortler  of  time  and  matter 
of  fact ;  and  I  abandon  everything  in  my  book  respecting  the  formation  of  the 
earth,  and,  generally,  all  which  may  be  contrary  to  the  narration  of  Moses."- — 
Hist.  Nat.,  Tom.  v.,  ed.  de  I'lmp.  Royale,  Paris,  1769. J  This  farce  is  a  fit  ac- 
companiment to  the  recantation  of  Galileo. 

*  "  Our  long-continued  litigation  with  sophists,"  says  Isaac  Taylor,  (and,  he 
might  have  added,  our  own  long-continued  practice  of  sophisti-y,)  "  has  drawn 
us  away  from  the  full  nativf  force,  to  the  smallest  possible  grammatical  value  of 
certain  words  and  phrases.  But  the  native  force  of  language  is  nothing  more 
than  its  true  vahic,  in  all  cases  when  an  ingenuous  writer  adapts  himself  to  in- 
genuous readers  j  and  the  denuded  meaning  which  criticism  evolves,  bears  much 
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How  favourably  does  the  candid  aud  intelligent  Di*  John  Pye  Smith 
appear  in  comparison  with  such  special  pleaders  as  Dr  Eadie  !  After 
remarking  that  the  Hebrew  language  has  no  word  for  air,  properly 
speaking  (of  which  the  Jews  knew  nothing),  but  only  words  signifying 
visible  watery  vapour,  smoke,  wind,  a  zephyr  whisper,  and  a  storm,  he 
proceeds  :  "  But  of  elastic  fluids  they  had  no  idea.  The  word  Jirmament 
strictly  signifies  a  solid  substance,  extended  by  beating  out,  or  rolling, 
or  any  other  mode  of  working  upon  a  ductile  mass.  The  old  word^^r- 
mament  Avas  therefore  the  most  proper."*  He  adds,  in  a  note,  this  ex- 
tract from  an  eminent  American  theologian  :  "  I  say,  '  solid  expanse;'' 
for  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  apparent  welkin  above 
us,  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  seem  to  move,  is  spoken  of  in  Grenesis 
i.,  and  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  as  a  solid  and  expanded  arch  or 
ceiling  over  our  heads.  Yet  what  reality  is  there  in  such  a  supposi- 
tion ?  The  scriptural  writers  were  not  commissioned  to  teach  philo- 
sophy, nor  astronomy  ;  aud  they  have  always  spoken  of  objects  like 
those  just  mentioned,  merely  in  an  optical  mannei" ;  in  the  way  in 
which  they  present  themselves  to  the  eye,  either  of  the  body  or  of  the 
mind."f  Thus  do  these  two  divines  not  only  hold  the  conclusion  which  I 
have  maintained  on  the  supposition  that  "  expanse'''  is  the  correct  trans- 
lation, but  utterly  repudiate  Dr  Eadie's  proposition  that  the  Jewish 
writer  (who,  he  affirms,  is  "  Grod")  "  does  not  say  that  the  concave 
above  is  a  solid." 

One  other  specimen  of  reconciliation  of  science  with  Scripture  may 
be  inserted  here,  as  being  equally  well  fitted  with  those  already  ad- 
duced, to  excite  the  laughter  or  the  sorrow  of  the  reader.  In  a  late 
number  of  an  Italian  Protestant  Magazine  called  VEco  di  Savonarola, 
published  in  London,  there  is  an  article  by  a  Signor  Mapei  on  "  Chris- 
tianity from  the  Scientific  Point  of  View;"  in  which  he  not  only,  like 
Dr  Eadie,  asserts  the  harmony  of  science  and  Scripture,  but,  unlike 
him,  makes  a  real  attempt  to  prove  that  such  harmony  exists.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  a'rguments,  a  writer  in  the  Leader  of  27tli  March  1852, 
gives  the  following  summary  of  his  doctrine  concerning  one  knotty 
point  which  has  already  engaged  our  attention.     "  In  the  Mosaic  ac- 

the  same  relation  to  the  genuine  sense  of  the  writer,  which  a  sear  anatomical 
preparation,  with  its  shrivelled  fibres,  and  blanched  bones,  bears  to  the  living 
man." — (Saturday  Evening,  hj  the  author  of  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  p. 
377.   Lond.  1832.) 

In  another  essay,  entitled  "  State  of  Sacred  Science,"  in  the  same  volume,  this 
eminent  writer  assigns  for  the  low  condition  of  that  science  amongst  us,  a  reason 
which  powerfully  co-operates  with  the  foregoing,  in  producing  its  actual  plight. 
"  The  simple  circumstance,"  says  he,  "  that  books  have  become  one  of  the  most 
considei'able  articles  of  commerce,  has  reversed  the  direction  of  the  influence  of 
which  the  press  is  the  medium.  Our  literature  is  commanded,  or  controlled,  hy 
t^e  l?eoj;>Z(?,  and  only  in  a  secondary  sense  commands  them.  The  reader  has 
grown  into  an  importance  that  makes  him  lord  of  the  writer.  Authors  fur- 
nish (how  should  they  do  otherwise?)  that  which  readers  ask  for,  or  will  re- 
ceive."— (P.  107.)  Let  theological  writers,  however,  beware  of  forming  too  low 
an  estimate  of  "  that  which  readers  will  receive,"  or  even  will  read  without  dis- 
gust and  indignation.  The  intelligence  of  the  people  is  now  a  stage  beyond  that 
in  which  all  but  a  few  were  capable  of  being  imposed  uj^on  by  the  misstate- 
ments and  sophistries  of  ignorant  or  unscrupulous  divines.  To  the  latter  class 
(if  it  still  survive  amongst  us),  1  recommend  the  perusal  of  Archbishop  Whately's 
Essay  on  Pious  Frauds,  in  his  work  on  the  Errors  of  Komunism,  &c.,  4th  ed..  p.  73. 
*  Relation  between  Scripture  and  Geology,  4th  ed.,  p.  188, 
t   Prof.  Moses  Stuart,  in  tlic  Amer.  Bildioth.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  142. 
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count,  light  is  created  before  the  sun,  and  Signor  Mapei  considers  this 
a  proof  of  the  Divine  inspiration  ;  for  if  Moses  had  not  written  under 
the  impulse  of  Eternal  Wisdom,  he  would  not  have  written  that  which 
must  have  been  so  repugnant  to  his  ideas  ;  as  to  him  the  sun  must  have 
seemed  the  source  of  all  light  !  Without  pausing  here,"  adds  the 
critic,  "  to  inquire  whence  Signor  Mapei  learned  that  Moses  imagined 
the  sun  to  be  the  source  of  all  light,  we  pass  to  his  explanation.  Science, 
he  informs  us,  has  proved  the  truth  of  Genesis,  by  proving  that  light 
does  not  emanate  from  the  sun,  '  but  exists  in  the  atmosphere  {esiste 
neW  atmosfera),  and  the  solar  disc  exercises  an  influence  on  it  by  set- 
ting the  molecules  in  motion.'  We  leave  this  theory  of  light  to  Baden 
Powell  or  Brewster.  Meanwhile  who  does  not  see  that  if  the  solar 
disc  is  requisite  to  cause  the  molecular  movement  named  light,  the 
blunder  in  Genesis  remains  unexplained  as  it  did  before  ?" 

It  is  sometimes  said  or  insinuated  by  those  who  see  that  if  the  geo- 
logists are  in  the  right,  the  Hebrew  cosmogony  cannot  be  literally 
true,  that  as  geology  is  but  an  immature  scienee,  its  cultivators  may 
be  rash  in  speaking  so  positively  as  they  do,  and  the  orthodox  belief 
about  the  six  days  of  creation  may  by  and  by  turn  out  to  be  the  true 
one  after  all.  Dr  King,  for  instance,  says  :  "  As  regards  the  bearing 
of  physical  facts  on  the  elucidation  of  Scripture,  Ave  are,  if  I  mistake 
not,  doing  little  more  as  yet  than  examining  witnesses  ;  and  we  must 
exercise  a  little  patience  before  we  find  ourselves  in  a  condition  to 
sum  up  the  evidence,  or  to  pronounce  judgment.  Geology  is  but  feel- 
ing its  way  to  the  formation  of  a  complete  and  coherent  system.  If 
in  its  present  state  it  exhibited  an  apparent  accordance  with  our  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  new  difficulties  might  arise  from  subsequent 
geological  discoveries.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  that  apparent 
contradictions  are  becoming  less  prominent,  while  possible  means  of 
reconciliation  are  enlai'ging  on  the  view." — (P.  65.)  Now,  it  is  true 
that  geology  is  incomplete  ;  so  are  astronomy,  chemistry,  electricity, 
and  all  the  other  physical  sciences.  But,  in  each  of  them,  innumerable 
facts  and  principles  are  ascertained  by  evidence  so  strong,  that,  if  we 
regard  them  as  doubtful,  we  can  believe  nothing  whatever,  but  shall 
set  ourselves  afloat,  without  chart  or  compass,  on  the  sea  of  universal 
scepticism.  The  question  as  to  physical  science  in  relation  to  Scrip- 
ture, is  not  whether  geology  and  astronomy  are  "  complete  and  cohe- 
rent systems,"  but  simply  whether  they  have  established  facts  which  prove 
the  scriptural  narrative  of  the  creation,  if  literally  interpreted,  to  he  false. 
This  question  every  man  of  competent  knowledge  and  sane  under- 
standing has  answered,  and  cannot  help  answering,  in  the  affirmative  ; 
and  such  being  the  case,  the  admitted  defects  of  geology  are  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence  in  the  discussion.  They  no  more  weaken  the 
facts  already  ascertained,  than  our  ignorance  about  the  relations  of 
the  planetary  system  to  other  sidereal  groups,  throws  doubt  upon  the 
Copernican  astronomy.  That  "  apparent  contradictions''''  between  geo- 
logy and  Scripture  "  are  becoming  less  prominent,'"  is  precisely  the  re- 
verse of  the  fact. 


The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  God's  truth  has  been  a  theme  of  re- 
mark and  frequent  complaint  in  every  age.  "  Our  business,"  says 
Dr  Isaac  Barrow,  "  is  to  find  truth  ;  the  which,  even  in  matters  of 
high  importance,  is  not  easily  to  be  discovered :  being  as  a  vein  of 
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silver,  encompassed  with  earth  and  mixed  with  dross,  deeply  laid  in 
the  obscurity  of  things,  wrapt  up  in  false  appearances,  entangled  with 
objections,  and  perplexed  with  debates ;  being  therefore  not  readily 
discoverable,  especially  by  minds  clouded  with  prejudices,  lusts,  pas- 
sions, partial  affections,  appetites  of  honour  and  interest ;  whence  to 
descry  it  requireth  the  most  curious  observation  and  solicitous  cir- 
cumspection that  can  be ;  together  with  great  pains  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  purgation  of  our  minds  toward  the  inquiry  of  it."* 

This  difficulty  of  the  search  for  truth,  has  at  all  times  and  in  all 
countries,  Protestant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic  (though  most  avow- 
edly in  the  latter),  brought  into  play  that  natural  tendency  of  human 
nature  to  repose  on  the  fancied  infallibility  of  some  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  faith. f  This  all  are  ready  enough  to  acknowledge  with  respect 
to  those  who  differ  from  them,  but  very  apt  to  overlook  in  the  case 
of  themselves  and  their  adherents.  The  Protestants  marvel  at  the 
implicit  deference  paid  by  the  Romanists  to  the  Pope  as  an  infal- 
lible guide,  and  are  quick  to  discover  weighty  reasons  why  it  should 
not  be  paid.  His  warrant,  they  admit,  would  be  a  very  commodious 
way  of  settling  the  truth,  if  it  were  a  way  at  all ;  "  but,"  says  Jeremy 
Taylor,  "  it  is  none  ;  for  this  can  never  end  our  controversies :  not 
only  because  the  greatest  controversies  are  about  this  infallible  guide, 
but  also  because,  1.  We  cannot  find  that  there  is,  upon  earth,  any 
such  guide  at  all ;  2.  We  do  not  find  it  necessary  that  there  should  ; 
3.  We  find  that  they  who  pretend  to  be  this  infallible  guide,  are 
themselves  infinitely  deceived  ;  4.  That  they  do  not  believe  them- 
selves to  be  infallible,  whatever  they  say  to  us,  because  they  do  not 
put  an  end  to  all  their  own  questions  that  trouble  them  ;  5.  Because 
they  have  no  peace,  but  what  is  constrained  by  force  and  government ; 
6,  and  lastly,  Because,  if  there  were  such  a  guide,  we  should  fail  of  truth 
by  many  other  causes :  for,  it  may  be,  that  guide  would  not  do  his 
duty ;  or  we  are  fallible  followers  of  this  infallible  leader ;  or  we 
should  not  understand  his  meaning  at  all  times ;  or  we  should  be  per- 
verse at  some  times,  or  something  as  bad  ;  because  we  all  confess  that 
Crod  is  an  infallible  guide,  and  that  some  way  or  other  he  does  teach 
us  sufficiently,  and  yet  it  does  come  to  pass,  by  our  faults,  that  we  are 
as  far  to  seek  for  peace  and  truth  as  ever. "J 

*  Sermon  on  Rom.  xii.  11,  "  Of  Industry  in  our  particular  calling  as  Scholars." 

t  See  Whately's  Essays  on  the  Errors  of  Romanism  having  their  Origin  in 
Human  Nature,  -ith  Edition,  pp.  xix.,  107,  117. 

J  Via  Intelligentiae  ;  Taylor's  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  375.  He  refutes  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Pope's  infallibility  at  greater  length  in  The  Liberty  of  Prophesy- 
ing, sect.  vii.  See  also  Chillingworth's  immortal  vv'ork,  The  Religion  of  Pro- 
testants a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation  ;  Bishop  Burnet's  Exposition  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  Art.  19  ;  Mr  G.  Cornewall  Lewis's  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Au- 
thority in  Matters  of  Opinion ;  and  Mr  Martineau's  Lecture  on  Catholic  Infal- 
libilty,  in  his  Rationale  of  Religious  Enquiry. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  adverted  to  by  Mr  Martineau,  but  which  does  not  readily 
occur  to  ordinary  minds,  that  even  those  who  think  they  are  relying  entirely 
upon  an  external  infallible  guide,  do  in  fact  rely  first  of  all  on  the  infallibility 
of  their  own  judgment,  in  determining  who  is  the  infallible  guide  that  they 
ought  to  follow.  I  cannot  help  adding,  that,  after  all,  it  seems  not  less 
probable  that  the  generality  of  educated  and  intelligent  Roman  Catholics 
now  disbelieve  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  than  it  is  certain  that  many 
members  of  Protestant  churches  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  abandoned 
those  doctrines  of  their  professed  creeds,  which  run  counter  to  the  reason  and 
moi'al  sentiments  of  mankind,  to  the  established  facts  of  science,  or  to  the  daily 
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So  much  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mode  of  de- 
termining Grod's  truth.  But  are  Protestants,  who  so  loudly  exclaim 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope,  exempt  from  all  danger  of  this 
error  of  implicit  submission  to  human  authority  ?  To  this  question, 
let  the  words  of  Archbishop  Whately  furnish  a  reply  : — "  By  no 
means,"  says  he.  "  Such  might  indeed  have  been  the  case,  had  the 
claim  to  infallibility  for  the  decisions  of  the  Church,  and  the  com- 
parative disregard  of  Scripture,  been  the  cause,  instead  of  being,  as 
in  truth  it  Avas,  the  ejfect,  of  the  tendency  to  pay  undue  deference  to 
human  authority.  The  real  cause  of  that  tendency  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  principles  of  our  common  nature ; — in  the  disposition  to  carry 
almost  to  idolatry  the  veneration  due  to  the  wise,  and  good,  and 
great ; — in  the  dislike  of  doubt  and  of  troublesome  investigation — 
the  dread  of  perplexity  and  disagreement — and  the  desire  of  having 
difficult  questions  finally  settled,  and  brought  into  the  form  of  dogmas 
ready-prepared  for  acceptance  in  a  mass.  While  this  disposition  con- 
tinues to  form  a  part  of  our  nature,  we  can  never,  but  by  continual 
self-distrust,  be  safe  from  its  etfects."  *  And  as  multitudes  who  call 
themselves  Protestants  yield  to  the  temptation  thus  clearly  pointed 
out,  so  others  of  the  same  denomination — and  among  them,  strange 
to  say,  not  a  few  of  those  servile  spirits  themselves — usurp  the  posi- 
tion of  judges  and  rulers  over  others,  who,  equally  with  them,  are 
commanded  to  call  no  man  Master  on  earth  ;  stigmatizing  "  as  hetero- 
dox all  appeal  to  private  judgment  except  their  own  judgment,  and 
that  of  such  as  agree  with  them ;  and  setting  up  the  claim,  either  to 
«» fallibility,  or — with  still  more  presumption — a  right  to  enforce  on 
others  the  decisions  of  a.fallibJe  mind. 

"  This  apparently  perplexing  inconsistency,"  continues  the  Arch- 
bishop, concurring  with  all  the  great  champions  of  Protestantism,  "may 
be  unravelled  and  explained  by  asking  the  question, — when  it  has 
been  admitted  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  sole  unerring  standard,  and 
that  we  are  not  obliged  to  receive  any  thing  that  '  cannot  be  proved 
from  Scripture,' — proved  to  whom  ?  A  '  standard  to  whom  ? '  If  the 
Scriptures  are  the  standard  to  us  the  Christian  people,  and  we  are 
bound  in  conscience  to  receive  only  what  is  thence  proved  to  our  con- 
viction, then,  we  are  left  in  possession  of  the  liberty  of  private  judg- 
ment ;  but  if  it  be  meant  that  ive  are  to  receive  whatever  is  proved 
to  t/our  satisfaction  from  Scripture, — if  Scripture  is  to  be  the  standard 
for  i/ou,  but  your  faith  is  to  be  the  standard  for  ours, — then,  instead 
of  liberty  you  place  on  us  a  double  yoke  ;  you  impose  two  restrictions 
instead  of  one  ;  both  and  each  calling  for  a  miraculous  attestation  of 
your  infallibility.  We  are  required  to  believe,  first,  that  whatever 
you  declare  is  Divine  truth  ;  and  secondly,  over  and  above  this,  that  it 

experience  of  human  life.  Bishop  Watson,  in  a  Charge  delivered  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  afBrms  that  such  was  even  then  the  fact.  "  The  Pope's  infallibility," 
says  he,  "  is  not  now  what  it  was  formerly  esteemed  to  be ;  since  Catholics, 
learned  and  liberal  Catholics,  tell  us,  '  that  kings  no  longer  dread  the  effects 
of  Pontific  rage — that  Vatican  fulminations  are  no  longer  formidable — that 
Roman  infallibility  is  laughed  at  even  at  Rome  itself — that  a  Pope's  bull  is,  as 
such,  as  little  regarded  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon,  as  it  would  beat 
Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Petersburgh,  or  London."  "• — TFar.'cui's  Miscellaneous  Tracts, 
vol.  i.,  p.  38.     See  also  the  Edinhiir<ih  Review,  vol.  xci.,  p.  523. 

*  Errors  of  Romanism,  kc.  p.  117 ;  Essay  TV.,  on  Undue  Keliance  on  Human 
Authority. 
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is  a  truth  revealed  in  Scripture;  and  we  are  to  take  your  word  for  both. 
'  Jesus  I  know  ;  and  Paul  I  know  ;  but  who  are  ye  ? ' 

"  Whenever  therefore  we  refer,  in  proof  or  disproof  of  any  doctrine, 
to  the  Articles  or  Liturgy,  for  instance,  we  not  only  should  not  ap- 
peal to  them  alone,  but  we  should  also  carefully  point  out  that  Ave 
refer  to  them  not  as  the  authorised  formularies  of  a  GlmrcU,  but  simply 
as  the  writings  of  able  and  pious  men  ;  which  would  be  deserving  of 
attention,  supposing  them  to  be  merely  private  sermons,  &c.  To  re- 
fer to  them  as  hacked  ly  the  Church'' s  sanction,  adds  to  them  no  legiti- 
mate force  in  respect  to  the  abstract  truth  of  any  position."* 

In  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  tendency  to  pay  undue  deference  to 
human  authority  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Romanists,  or  even  confined 
to  religious  subjects.  Archbishop  Whately  refers  to  the  appeals  which 
pretended  students  in  philosophy  used  to  make  to  the  decisions  of 
Pythagoras,  and  subsequently  to  Aristotle's,  as  precluding  all  further 
dispute  or  doubt.  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  also,  in  his  44th  Lecture  on 
Moral  Philosophy,  brings  before  us  in  vivid  colours  the  sad  spectacle 
of  intellectual  slavery  presented  in  "  those  long  ages  of  the  despotism 
of  authority,  when  Aristotle  was  everything,  and  reason  nothing ; 
and  when  the  crime  of  daring  to  be  wiser,  was  the  worst  species  of 
treason,  and  almost  of  impiety — though  it  must  be  owned,"  he  signifi- 
cantly adds,  "  that  this  rebellion  against  the  right  divine  of  authority 

was  not  a  guilt  of  very  frequent  occurrence 

It  is  at  least  as  melancholy  as  it  is  ludicrous,"  says  he,  "to  read  the 
decree  which  was  passed,  so  late  as  the  year  1624,  by  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  in  consequence  of  the 
rashness  of  three  unfortunate  philosophers,  who  were  accused  of  hav- 
ing ventured  on  certain  theses  that  implied  a  want  of  due  respect  for 
his  sovereign  infallibility.  In  this,  all  persons  were  prohibited,  under 
pain  of  death  (d  peine  de  la  vie),  from  holding  or  teaching  any  maxim 
against  the  ancient  and  approved  authors,  {contre  les  anciens  auteurs 
et  approuves).  In  this  truly  memorable  edict,  the  Parliament  seem  to 
have  taken  for  their  model  the  letters  patent,  as  they  were  termed, 
which,  about  a  century  before,  had  been  issued  against  Peter  Ramus 
by  Francis  I.,  a  sovereign  who,  for  the  patronage  which  he  gave  to 
literature,  obtained  the  name  of  protector  of  letters,  but  who,  as  has 

*   Oj:),  cit.,  pp.  124,  125.     The  italics  in  these  extracts  are  the  author's  own. 

It  is  maintained  by  Dr  Stebbing,  who  seems  to  have  been  as  great  a  cham- 
pion of  Church-autliority  as  a  contemporary  writer  who  will  be  quoted  by  and 
by,  that  "  those  explications  of  Scripture,  which,  after  the  maturest  deliberation, 
and  the  use  of  all  proper  helps,  are  agreed  upon  by  a  whole  body  of  men,  are 
less  liable  to  be  faulty  and  defective,  than  those  which  particular  persons  may 
frame  to  themselves."  Archdeacon  Blackburne,  by  whom  this  passage  is  quoted, 
comments  upon  it  as  follows : — "  In  plain  English,  you  will  always  he  safest 
with  the  majority.  For  where  is  the  body  of  men  who  will  not  pretend  to  the 
maturest  deliberation,  and  the  use  of  the  properest  helps  ?  .  .  .  Considera- 
tions of  this  kind  must,  in  the  event,  drive  every  man  headlong  into  the  esta- 
blished religion,  whatever  it  ha^jpens  to  be,  or  by  whomsoever  devised  ;  whether 
by  a  synagogue  of  Pharisees,  a  Turkish  divan,  a  Council  of  Trent,  or,  what 
the  Remonstrants  liked  as  little  as  any  of  tliem,  a  Synod  of  Dort." — {The  Con- 
fessional, 2d  ed.,  p.  60,  chap,  iii.;  or  Blackburne's  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  197.) 

On  the  subject  of  Protestant  Infallibility,  see  Bishop  Hoadly's  Letter  to  the 
Pope,  already  quoted  ;  Bishop  Watson's  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  i.,  p.  317, 
et  seq. ;  Mr  Blanco  White  on  Ueresy  and  Orthodoxy;  and  the  works  named  in 
the  notes  on  pages  29  and  107. 
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Tjeen  truly  said,  was  far  from  'being  the  protector  of  reason.  Yet  this 
proclamation,  which  condemns  the  writings  of  Ramus  for  the  enor- 
mous guilt  of  an  attempted  improvement  in  dialectics,  and  which  pro- 
hibits him  '  under  pain  of  corporal  punishment,  from  uttering  any 
more  slanderous  invectives  against  Aristotle,  and  other  ancient  authors 
received  and  approved,'  professes,  in  its  preamble,  to  have  been  issued 
by  the  monarch  from  his  great  desire  for  the  progress  of  science  and 
sound  literature  in  France," 

To  Aristotle  succeeded  Descartes,  as  the  scientific  authority  from 
whom  there  was  no  appeal ;  and  when  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
claimed  a  hearing,  the  wise  men  of  the  age  were  in  a  fever  of  alarm. 
"  When  one  considers,"  says  Professor  Playfair,  "  the  splendour  of 
Newton's  discoveries,  the  beauty,  the  simiDlicity,  and  grandeur  of 
the  system  they  unfolded,  and  the  demonstrative  evidence  by  which 
that  system  was  supported,  one  could  hardly  doubt  that,  to  be  re- 
ceived, it  required  only  to  be  made  known,  and  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  all  over  Europe  would  very  quickly 
have  followed  the  publication  of  it.  In  drawing  this  conclusion, 
however,  we  should  make  much  too  small  an  allowance  for  the  in- 
fluence of  received  opinion,  and  the  resistance  that  mere  habit  is 
able,  for  a  time,  to  oppose  to  the  strongest  evidence.  The  Cartesian 
system  of  vortices  had  many  followers  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
^nd  particularly  in  France.  In  the  universities  of  England,  though 
the  Aristotelian  Physics  had  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  they  had 
been  supplanted  by  the  Cartesian,  which  became  firmly  established 
about  the  time  when  their  foundation  began  to  be  sapped  by  the 
general  progress  of  science,  and  particularly  by  the  discoveries  of 
Newton.  For  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  publication  of  those 
discoveries,  the  system  of  vortices  kept  its  ground  ;  and  a  translation 
from  the  French  into  Latin  of  the  Physics  of  Rohault,  a  work  en- 
tirely Cartesian,  continued  at  Cambridge  to  be  the  text  for  philoso- 
phical instruction.  About  the  year  1718,*  a  new  and  more  elegant 
translation  of  the  same  book  was  published  by  Dr  Samuel  Clarke, 
with  the  addition  of  notes,  in  which  that  profound  and  ingenious 
writer  explained  the  views  of  Newton  on  the  principal  objects  of  dis- 
cussion ;  so  that  the  notes  contained  virtually  a  refutation  of  the  text : 
they  did  so,  however,  only  virtually,  all  appearance  of  argument  and 
controversy  being  carefully  avoided.  Whether  this  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  learned  Doctors  or  not,  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  new 
translation,  from  its  better  Laiinity,  and  the  name  of  the  editor,  was 
readily  admitted  to  all  the  academical  honours  which  the  old  one  had 
enjoyed.  Thus,  the  stratagem  of  Dr  Clarke  completely  succeeded  ; 
the  tutor  might  prelect  from  the  text,  but  the  pupil  would  sometimes 
look  into  the  notes  ;  and  error  is  never  so  sure  of  being  exposed  as 
when  the  truth  is  placed  close  to  it,  side  by  side,  without  anything  to 
alarm  prejudice,  or  awaken  from  its  lethargy  the  dread  of  innovation. 
Thus,  therefore,  the  Newtonian  philosophy  first  entered  the  University 
of  Cambridge  under  the  protection  of  the  Gartesianr\ 

*  It  was  in  1697  that  this  translation  was  published.  Professor  Playfair 
here  fives  by  mistake  the  date  of  the  fourth  and  last  edition  of  it. 

t  Dissertation  Third,  prefixed  to  the  Encyc.  Brit.,  p.  566.  The  author  adds 
in  a  note, — "  The  Universities  of  St  Andrews  and  Edinburgh  were,  I  believe, 
the  first  in  Britain  where  the  iSTewtonian  philosophy  was  made  the  subject  of 
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If  such  things  took  place  among  the  cultivators  of  the  physical 
sciences,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  read  of  similar  proceedings  among 
the  professors  of  the  medical  art.  Accordingly,  it  is  observed  by  Dr 
John  Gregory,  in  his  admirable  Lectures  on  the  Duties  and  Qualifi- 
cations of  a  Physician,  that  the  warm  admiration  of  antiquity  which 
prevailed  among  scientific  men  in  general  at  the  restoration  of  learn- 
ing, had  the  same  effect  on  physicians  as  on  others,  in  attaching  them 
strongly,  and  very  properly,  to  the  ancient  writers  in  their  own 
profession.  "  It  had  been  happy,  however,"  he  adds,  "  for  mankind, 
if,  instead  of  a  blind  admiration  of  Hippocrates,  justly  styled  the 
father  and  founder  of  medicine,  they  had  imbibed  some  portion  of 
his  spirit  for  observation.  Hippocrates  will  always  be  held  in  the 
highest  esteem,  for  his  accurate  and  faithful  description  of  diseases ; 
for  his  candour,  his  good  sense,  and  the  simple  elegance  of  his  style. 
But,  instead  of  prosecuting  his  plan,  and  building  on  the  foundation 
he  had  laid,  his  successors  employed  their  time  in  commenting  on  his 
works.  Clalen  began  with  writing  largely  on  what  he  reckoned  the 
genuine  productions  of  Hippocrates,  in  which  lie  endeavours  to  recon- 
cile all  his  seeming  contradictions,  and  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  obser- 
vations by  a  variety  of  arguments,  not  founded  on  his  own  extensive 
experience,  but  on  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  ;  some  of  them,  in- 
deed, subtle  and  ingenious,  but  for  the  most  part  weak  and  sophisti- 
cal. This  manner  of  commenting  on  books  of  observation,  is  extremely 
absurd.  The  first  inquiry  here  ought  to  be  into  the  truth  of  the  facts. 
Till  these  are  confirmed  by  similar  observations,  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  labour  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  their  causes.  Hippocrates 
has  left  us  a  number  of  excellent  observations,  together  with  some 
that  ai'e  found  to  be  true  only  in  certain  cases,  and  under  certain 
limitations ;  some  peculiar  to  the  climate  and  country  in  which  he 
lived,  some  so  obscure  that  they  cannot  be  understood,  some  ill-found- 
ed, and  a  great  number  that  seem  curious  and  important,  in  regard 
to  which  not  one  of  his  numerous  commentators  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  inquire  whether  they  were  true  or  false.  Every  one  of  them  has, 
after  the  example  of  Clalen,  attempted  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  obser- 
vations, not  by  similar  observations  of  their  own,  but  by  hypotheti- 
cal reasoning,  drawn  from  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  the  times  they 
lived  in.  Thus  the  uoble  foundation  of  observations  begun  by  Hip- 
pocrates, and  the  example  he  has  set  of  faithful  and  accurate  descrip- 
tion, have,  in  a  great  measure,  been  neglected,  while  physicians,  in 
all  ages,  have  fondly  attempted  to  support  their  opposite  theories  by 
his  authority,  in  which  they  were  favoured  by  the  obscurity  of  some 
parts  of  his  writings.  Not  only  his  observations,  but  his  opinions  (of 
Avhich  indeed  he  was  very  sparing),  till  very  lately,  were  opposed  to 
the  authority  of  facts,  which  appealed  for  their  truth  to  the  expe- 
rience of  every  man  of  candour  and  common  sense  ;  so  that  a  physician, 
in  writing  his  own  observations,  found  himself  under  a  sort  of  neces- 
sity to  shew  that  they  agreed  with  those  of  Hippocrates,  at  least  that 
they  did  not  contradict  them.  The  effect  of  this  was,  that  the  truth 
of  Nature  was  often  perverted,  in  order  to  make  it  correspond  to  the 
sentiments  of  Hippocrates,  or  even  to  the  authority  of  Gralen.     This 

the  academical  prelections.     For  this  distinction  they  are  indebted  to  James 
and  David  Gregory,  the  first  in  some  respects  the  rival,  but  both  the  friends,  of 

Newton.-' 
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iutroduced  a  corruption  into  the  very  source  of  all  solid  knowledge  in 
medicine  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  encouraged  a  pompous  display  of 
learning  in  writing  on  medical  subjects,  that  wasted  the  time  and 
tired  the  reader,  who  wanted  to  know  what  Nature  said,  not  what 
Hippocrates  and  Gralen  thought,  in  medicine.  Neither  is  this  pedan- 
try yet  extinct  in  Europe  ;  there  being  few  medical  books  written  in 
some  parts  of  it,  which  are  not  stuffed  with  numerous  quotations  from 
the  ancients,  containing  some  trite  observations,  that  answer  no  other 
purpose  but  to  make  a  parade  of  erudition."* 

Compare  now  this  account  of  the  practice  of  the  old  physicians  with 
Ostervald's  description  of  what  is  still  pretty  generally  the  habit  of 
those  who  have  the  cure  of  souls.  "  The  Holy  Scripture,"  says  he, 
"  is  the  foundation  of  religion  and  piety ;  but  commentaries  are  the 
stores  from  which  the  sense  of  Scriptui'e  is  drawn,  and  from  which 
preachers  commonly  take  the  matter  of  their  sermons.  Few  of  them 
endeavour  to  find  out  the  sense  of  a  text  by  their  own  industry ;  they 
consult  their  commentaries  like  oracles,  and  they  blindly  folio  iv  their  deci- 
sions ;  it  is,  therefore,  highly  requisite  that  these  books  should  not 
lead  into  error  those  who  have  recourse  to  them.  When  a  blind  man 
leads  another,  they  both  fall  into  the  ditch.  If,  then,  the  guides  to 
whose  conduct  preachers  give  up  themselves  are  deceitful  and  false,  the 
word  of  Grod  will  neither  be  well  understood  nor  well  preached,  and 
both  preachers  and  people  will  err."f 

*  On  the  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Physician.  By  John  Gregory,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  late  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edition 
1820,  pp.  141-3.  See,  in  Thomson's  Infe  of  Cullen,  p.  118,  an  account  of  the 
idolatry  with  which  the  system  of  Boei'haave  was  regarded  a  hundred  years  ago 
in  Edinburgh,  and  the  odium  which  that  illustrious  Scottish  physician  incurred 
by  improving  on  it. 

Bishop  Sprat,  in  his  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  Part  I.,  Sections  V.  and 
XIV.,  adverts  to  the  like  idolatry,  among  the  ancient  Greek  philosophical  sects, 
of  the  great  men  whom  they  followed  ;  and  the  ill  effects  of  dogmatical  philo- 
sophy in  slackening  men's  industry  in  the  jiursuit  of  truth,  and  rendering  them 
"  more  imperious,  and  impatient  of  contradiction,  than  becomes  the  calmness 
and  unpassionate  evenness  of  the  true  philosophical  spirit." 

t  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Causes  of  the  present  Corruption  of  Christians, 
and  the  Remedies  thereof.  By  J.  F.  Ostervald.  Ti'anslated  into  English  by 
C.  Mutel,  2d  edit.  1702.  Reprinted  by  Bishop  Watson  in  his  Collection  of 
Theological  Tracts,  vol.  vi.,  from  p.  296  of  which  the  above  extract  is  taken. 
Watson  says — "This  book  was  highly  esteemed  by  Bishop  Burnet;  and  indeed 
all  the  writings  of  Mr  Ostervald  have  been  very  favourably  received  in  the 
world  in  general."  I  add  the  following  extract  from  pp.  297-8,  as  being  not 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  theological  literature  of  Scotland  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  "  Divinity  books  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  scholastical.  The  method 
of  the  school  has  been  long  in  vogue ;  and  though  the  schoolmen's  ways  of  hand- 
ling divinity  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as  a  defiance  to  sense  and  religion,  yet 
that  method  has  prevailed  to  that  degree,  that  for  some  ages  it  was  not  lawful 
to  swerve  from  it.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  the  schoolmen  have  lost  a  great  deal 
of  their  credit ;  and  in  divinity,  as  well  as  in  j)hilosophy,  many  persons  have 
no  longer  that  blind  deference  for  them  which  was  paid  heretofore.  Yet,  for 
all  that,  a  great  number  of  divines  do  still  set  up  that  method  for  their  rule, 
and  it  is  still  as  it  were  sacred  in  colleges  and  universities.  Common  places  to 
this  day  savour  too  much  of  the  barbarism  of  the  schools,  and  we  find  there 
but  too  many  remainders  of  that  dry  and  crabbed  theology,  which  had  its 
birth  in  the  ages  of  ignorance.  Instead  of  those  sirajjle  and  clear  ideas,  which 
render  the  truth  and  majesty  of  the  Christian  religion  sensible,  and  which 
satisfy  a  man's  reason,  and  move  his  heart,  we  meet  with  nothing  in  several 
bodies  of  divinity  but  metaphysical  notions,   curious  and  needless  questions, 
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Prom  the  rapidly  extending  operation  of  the  influences  which 
have  dethroned  Aristotle,  Descartes,  Hippocrates,  St  Augustine,  and 
Thomas  Aquinas,  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  dethronement  of 
those  theological  leaders  who  are  at  present  the  idols  of  their  unrea- 
soning train,  and  who  by  their  systems  (says  Bishop  Watson),  "  have 
as  much  obstructed  the  progress  of  revealed  truth  as  systems  in  phi- 
losophy have  done  that  of  natural  truth."  But  "  it  will  require  as 
much  application  of  genius,  industry,  and  learning,  to  free  the  Chris- 
tian world  from  the  dominion  of  corrupted  doctrine,  as  it  did  to  free 
the  philosophic  world  from  the  dominion  of  Aristotle."*  That  decided 
progress  is  now  being  made  in  this  difficult  work  of  emancipation,  is 
known  to  all  who  do  not  confine  themselves  to  some  little  theological 
Goshen,  and  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  wisdom  to  understand  the  signs 
of  the  times. 

Some  adopt,  as  the  test  of  truth,  the  "  general  consent"  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  all  ages  and  places — according  to  the  maxim  of  Vin- 
centius  Lirinensis,  "  quod  semper,  ubique,  et  ah  omnibus  creditum  esU" 
"  But,"  as  Archbishop  Whately  observes,  "  to  seek  for  a  system  of 
Christian  doctrine  which  shall  fulfil  these  conditions,  is  like  the  search 
for  the  universal  medicine*  Practically,  they  limit  the  term  '  all'  to 
the  ORTHODOX  ;  i.e.^  those  whose  doctrines  are  true.  So  that  we  must 
first  ascertain  what  doctrines  are  true,  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
persons  by   whose  judgment  we  are  to  be  guided  as  to  the  ques- 

distinctions,  and  obscure  terms.  In  a  word,  we  find  there  such  intricate  theo* 
logy,  that  the  very  apostles  themselves,  if  they  came  into  the  world  again, 
would  not  be  able  to  understand  it,  without  the  help  of  a  particular  revelation. 
This  scholastic  divinity  has  done  more  mischief  to  religion  than  we  are  able  to 
express.  There  is  not  any  thing  that  has  more  corrupted  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  religion,  that  has  more  obscured  matters,  multiplied  controversiesy 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church,  or  given  rise  to  so  many  heresies  and 
schisms.  This  is  the  thing  which  confirms  so  many  ecclesiastics  in  their  igno* 
ranee  and  2)rejudices,  and  which  keeps  them  from  applying  themselves  to  the 
solid  arts  of  divinity,  and  to  that  which  is  proper  to  sanctify  men." 

*  Considerations  on  the  Expediency  of  Revising  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  Miscell.  Tracts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  104. 

The  following  extract  from  Dr  Chalmers's  Diary  appears  in  his  Life  by  Di» 
Hannah,  vol.  i.,  p.  340  : — 

"  August  23. — Went  to  Dundee  with  Dr  Jones,  where  I  made  a  variety  of 
calls.  I  hope  that  his  free  and  unshackled,  and  scriptural  divinity,  will  help 
to  overthrow  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  systems  over  me.  0  my  God,  may  I 
count  no  man  master  ;  but  make  me  a  little  child,  and  may  I  take  my  lesson  as 
the  Bible  offers  it  to  me." 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Appendix  (Note  G),  the  reader  will  find  a 
plain  and  earnest  rebuke  which  Dr  Chalmers  administered  about  thirty  years 
ago  to  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  for  their  obtrusive  clergy-worship,  and  the  ser- 
vility with  which  they  were  then — as,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  not  only  they  but 
many  others  in  Scotland  still  are — accustomed  "  to  receive  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men,"  by  Whom  "  the  word  of  God"  is  in  danger  of  being 
"  made  of  none  effect  through  their  traditions."  From  another  manly  divine^ 
the  venerable  Dr  John  Brown,  I  quote  the  following  remark  : — "  There  lias 
been,  and  still  is,  on  the  part  of  some  human  expositors,  an  assumption  of  art 
authority  which  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  on  the  part  of  many  professors  of 
Christianity  too  easy  a  submission  to  these  unauthorized  claims." — (^Tke  Law  of 
Christ  respecting  Civil  Obedience,  3d  edit.  p.  338.     Edin.  1839.) 
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tioii,  What  doctrines  are  true  ?"*  This  acute  prelate  remarks  else- 
where, that  if  those  who,  when  we  inquire  what  we  are  to  receive  as 
sanctioned  by  the  unerring  judgment  of  the  Universal  Church,  reply, 
Whatever  has  been  believed  alioays,  eveiywhere,  and  by  all,  "  are 
requested  to  make  out  a  list  of  the  articles  of  faith  which  fuliil  these 
conditions,  and  to  prove  them  to  be  such,  they  do  not  find  it  easy. 
They  do,  however,  often  find  it  easy  to  make  an  unlearned  Christian 
believe,  that  what  their  Church  and  their  party  hold,  is  to  be  received 
by  him  as  possessing  this  claim. "f 

The  same  fallacious  kind  of  argument  was  employed  a  few  years 
ago  by  an  able  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance. 
"  lu  regard,"  says  he,  "  to  the  divine  authority,  moral  character, 
and  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  there  is  no 
diflFerence  of  doctrine  among  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation.  Indi- 
viduals have  disputed  it,  hut  Churches  have  not ;  and  this  is  so  impok- 
TANT  AND  CONCLUSIVE  A  TACT,  Verified  ly  the  standards  of  all  Evange- 
lical Churches,  that  it  entirely  absolves  me,  both  as  a  layman  unentitled 
t^  speak  ex  cathedra,  and  as  a  man  contending  for  an  ecclesiastical 
principle,  from  the  duty  of  entering  into  any  laboured  vindication  of 
its  truth.  All  men  of  common  sense  must  feel,  that  what  is  distinctly 
declared  in  the  standards  of  all  true  Chukches,  is  more  likely  to  be 
true  than  the  random  assertions  of  very  honourable,  but  (ecclesiasti- 
cally) very  ignorant  individuals,  who  here  and  there  set  themselves  to 
kick  against  the  foundation-principles  of  these  Churches,"  &c.J 

To  me,  I  confess,  this  mode  of  reasoning  appears  Popish  and  unscrip- 
tural— Popish,  because  it  amounts  to  a  flat  denial  of  the  duty,  if 
not  even  of  the  right,  of  private  judgment ;  and  unscriptural,  because 
it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  plain  injunctions  delivered  by  St  Paul  in 
the  14th  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Ilomans.§     But  waiving  such 

*  Essays  on  the  Errors  of  Romanism  having  their  Origin  in  Human  Nature, 
4th  edit.,  p.  110.  See  also  Mr  Cornewall  Lewis's  Essay  on  the  Influence  of 
Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  pp.  82,  99. 

t  Essays  on  Some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Religion,  6th  edit., 
p.  223  ;  Essay  II.,  "  On  the  Omission  of  Articles  of  Faith,  &c.,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament." 

X  The  Sabbath  Railway  System  Practically  Discussed.  By  James  Bridges, 
Esq.     Fourth  Edition,  pp.  4-5.     Edinburgh,  1847. 

§  "  Les  modifications  de  la  doctrine  chez  les  protestans  ayant  ete  un  fruit 
de  leur  afFi-anchissement,  et  le  principe  de  cet  affranchissement  etant  ce  qui 
caracterise  leur  communion  a  cote  de  TEglise  romaine,  le  nom  de  protestans,  est 
bien  le  nom  qui  leur  convient.  La  formation  de  cette  cominunion,  et  son  exist- 
ence, ne  so7it  autre  chose  quune  protestation  contre  U  principe  de  Vautorite," 
— {Memoire  en  favcur  de  la  Liberte  des  Cultes.  Par  Alexandre  Vinet.  Paris, 
1826.     Ch.  xix.,  p.  145.) 

"  There  is  nothing  more  evident,"  says  Archdeacon  Blackburne,  "  than  that 
every  Christian  hath  a  right  to  search  the  Scriptures ;  a  right  which  he  can- 
not transfer,  either  to  any  Church,  or  to  any  single  person,  because  it  is  his 
indispensable  duty  to  exercise  it  per.sonally  for  himself.  And  if  it  is  his  duty 
to  search,  it  must  also  be  his  duty  to  determine  for  himself;  and,  if  he  finds  just 
cause,  to  dissent  from  any  or  all  the  human  establishments  upon  eai-th.  Some 
writers  on  this  subject  discover  an  inclination  to  deny  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  every  case  where  it  is  02)posed  to  church  authority.  These  we 
leave  to  reconcile  their  principles  with  their  separation  from  Rome." — (The 
Confessional :  or,  A  Full  and  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Right,  Utility,  Edification, 
and  Success,  of  establishing  Systematical  Confessions  of  Faith  and  Doctrine  in 
Protestant  Churches.    2d  ed.,  p.  31.    London,  1767.)    Of  the  author  of  this  able 
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considerations,  and  directing  our  attention  to  the  argument  in  its 
purely  logical  asi^ect,  what  do  we  find  to  be  its  substance  ?  Simply 
this — that  those  Churches,  and  they  alone,  are  true  Churches,  and  teach 
the  truth,  which  teach  the  opinions  of  Mr  Bridges; — and  again,  the  opi- 
nions of  Mr  Bridges  are  "  conclusively''''  proved  to  he  true,  by  being  found 
in  the  standards  of  all  true  Churches  !  Wherein,  I  desire  to  know,  does 
this  vicious  circle  differ  from  that  of  the  Romanists,  who  prove  the 
infallibility  of  their  Church  from  its  own  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  authority  of  its  interpretations  of  Scripture  from  its 

treatise  (which  was  at  first  anonymous),  Bishop  Watson  says  that  he  "  is  well 
known  to  be  a  very  learned  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  .  .  .  The 
controversy,"  he  adds,  "  is  still  unsettled.  It  is  still  a  question,  whether  any 
Christian  Church  has  a  right  to  require  from  its  public  teachers  any  other  pro- 
fession of  faith  than  that  of  a  belief  in  the  Bible,  as  containing  a  revelation 
from  God.  It  is  still  a  question,  whether,  granting  the  abstract  right,  the  use 
of  it  be  expedient  in  any  degree,  and  to  what  degree,  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  Church  of  England." — {Catalogue  of  Books  in  Divinity,  appended  to  vol. 
vi.  of  his  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts.) 

Attention  has  been  recalled  to  this  subject  in  an  excellent  pamphlet  published 
in  1851  by  Mr  Joseph  Taylor  Goodsir,  lately  minister  of  Largo,  who  found 
himself  compelled  by  conscientious  scruples  to  resign  his  charge.  It  is  entitled, 
"  Dogmatic  and  Systematic  Standards  considered,  in  an  Address  to  the  Office- 
bearers and  Members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  Whatever  may  be  urged 
on  behalf  of  such  standards,  in  relation  to  church-establishments  either  in  alli- 
ance or  not  with  the  state,  this  at  least  no  consistent  and  sensible  Protestant 
will  deny,  that  they  are  a  galling  yoke  upon  the  necks  of  both  clergy  and 
laity  considered  as  searchers  for  religious  truth,  and  cannot  fail  to  be,  in  the 
case  of  the  former  especially,  a  snare  to  the  conscience,  an  imj)ediment  to  free 
and  candid  inquiry,  and  consequently  a  drag  upon  the  extension  of  religious 
knowledge.  On  this  subject  the  remarks  of  Mr  Goodsir,  at  pp.  63-66,  are  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  attention. 

Mr  Baden  Powell  observes :  "  Among  those  who  most  strenuously  uphold 
the  principle  of  '  the  Bible  only,'  and  freedom  of  conscience  (it  must  be  con- 
fessed), there  is  very  commonly  to  be  found  an  adherence  to  dogmas  not  a 
little  inconsistent  with  those  professions.  There  is  clearly  implied,  if  not 
avowed,  a  reference  to  some  power,  vested  somewhere,  to  settle  the  true  doctrine 
and  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Thus  we  have  certain  classes  of  dissenters 
distinguishing  themselves  as  '  orthodox.'  Now  this  claim  to  '  orthodoxy  '  must 
sujDpose  some  authority  besides  the  Bible.  It  is  not  alone  the  church  authority, 
handed  down  in  an  exclusive  apostolic  succession,  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  sole  recognition  of  Scripture ;  but  any  rule  of  docti-ine  whatever,  other  than 
that  in  which  a  number  of  individuals  voluntarily  agree.  To  ujjhold  the  Bible 
alone,  is  to  uphold  every  man's  right  to  interpret  it:  less  than  this,  is  to  main- 
tain the  Bible  with  a  divided  authority  ;  the  word  of  God,  conjointly  with  some 
rule  of  man's  devising. 

"  The  advocates  of  tradition  are  not  backward  to  notice  this  inconsistency, 
and  to  press  it  upon  the  consideration  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  keeping  to 
what  is  called  orthodoxy,  and  cannot  but  thus  perceive  the  necessity  of  a  para- 
mount authority  to  lay  down  wherein  it  consists,  and  which  must  have  a  far 
higher  origin  than  any  mere  human  opinion. 

"  The  professed  principle  of  '  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  only,'  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  this  disposition  (not  avowed,  nor  perhaps  even  perceived)  to 
adopt  what  were  in  reality  other  dogm.atic  standards,  has  commonly  driven 
Protestant  divines  to  find  in  Scripture,  authority  for  tenets  which  no  unpre- 
possessed mind  could  possibly  detect  there  ;  and  to  stretch  the  logic  of  theology 
to  the  most  extravagant  length  of  inference,  holding  out,  as  decisive  proofs  of 
some  doctrinal  system,  single  texts,  or  expressions,  or  else  what  they  term 
'  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture  ;'  where  to  all  legitimate  reasoning  there  could 
appear  nothing  but  the  remotest  allusion,  the  most  entirely  imaginary  parallel, 
or  often  no  connexion  or  relation  whatever." — (^Tradition  Unveiled,  pp.  16,  17.; 
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infallibility  ?  Strange  that  one  who,  "  as  a  layman,"  justly  considers 
himself  "  unentitled  to  speak  ex  cathedra  in  regard  to  the  Divine  au- 
thority, moral  character,  and  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment," should,  at  the  very  same  moment,  not  merely  determine  by 
the  exercise  of  his  reason,  for  his  own  satisfaction  and  guidance,  but 
likewise  assume  that  he  has  an  unquestionable  title  to  "  decide 
ex  cathedra"  for  others,  the  far  more  complicated  questions.  Which 
ARE  THE  TRUE  Churches  ?  and,  Do  ALL  TRUE  Churches,  [i.e.,  all 
ecclesiastical  societies  which  may  with  truth  be  called  Churches — i.e., 
which  are  Churches,)  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  the  truth 

OF  A  DOCTRINE  BY  INSERTING  IT  IN  THEIR  STANDARDS?  If,  aS  a  lay- 
man, he  may,  and  must,  solve  these  great  problems  for  himself,  why 
may  not  he — and  if  he,  why  not  all  other  "  very  honourable  indivi- 
duals"— however  "  (ecclesiastically)  ignorant"  he  may  guess  them  to 
be — solve  also  the  smaller  problem  for  themselves,  without  feeling  it  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  apply  for  an  ex  cathedra  solution  to  those  "  true 
Churches,"  on  whose  word  they  cannot  believe  even  the  fundamental 
proposition  that  they  a?'e  "  true  Churches,"  and  not  mere  pretenders 
to  that  honourable  status  ? 

The  pointed  terms  in  which  Mr  Bridges  refers  to  his  character  of 
"  a  layman,"  in  acknowledging  the  absence  of  a  right  to  speak 
ex  cathedra  on  a  theological  question,  plainly  indicates  that,  had  he 
been  a  clergyman  instead  of  a  layman,  he  would  not  have  scrupled  to 
demand  for  himself,  as  the  representative  of  a  true  Church,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  clerical  status,  the  antichristian  position  of  a  "  lord 
over  Grod's  heritage,"  and  the  deferential  obedience  of  every  lay- 
servant  of  Him  whose  emphatic  injunction  to  his  disciples  it  was,  that 
they  should  "  call  no  man  on  earth  Master,"  Does  Mr  Bridges  for- 
get that  not  merely  the  clergy,  but  the  people  also,  constitute  a 
Church ;  and  that  he  himself,  as  a  Presbyterian,  repudiates  the  no- 
tion of  an  earthly  priesthood  endowed  beyond  other  mortals  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  or  vested  with  authority  in  matters  of  faith  ? 

Justly  and  emphatically  are  the  rights  of  laymen  asserted  by  Milton, 
himself  a  layman  of  profounder  learning  than  that  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  clergy  of  his  time,  and  who,  as  many  other  men  of  genius  have 
been,  was  deterred  from  joining  the  clerical  body  by  an  invincible  re- 
pugnance to  "  subscribe  slave."*  "  Every  member  of  the  Church," 
says  he,  "  at  least  of  any  breeding  or  capacity,  so  well  ought  to  be 
grounded  in  spiritual  knowledge,  as,  if  need  be,  to  examine  their 
teachers  themselves.  Acts.  xvii.  11  :  '  They  searched  the  Scriptures 
daily,  whether  those  things  were  so,'  Rev.  ii.  2  :  '  Thou  hast  tried 
them  which  say  they  are  apostles,  and  are  not.'  "f 

In  the  same  strain  Avrites  the  brave  Bishop  Watson,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  laying  on  of  hands  by  a  "  successor  of  the  Apostles"  at 

*  "  In  the  service  of  the  Church,  by  the  intentions  of  ray  parents  and  friends, 
I  was  destined  of  a  child,  and  in  mine  own  resolution :  till  coming  to  some 
maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had  invaded  the  Church,  that 
he  who  would  take  orders  must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal,  which, 
unless  he  took  with  a  conscience  that  would  retch,  he  must  either  straight  per- 
jure,  or  split  his  faith ;  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence  before 
the  sacred  office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and  forswear- 
ing."— {The  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Prelaty,  B.  II.,  Introd. ; 
Milton's  Prose  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  482.) 

t  Of  True  Religion,  Heresy,  and  Schism ;  Prose  Works,  vol.  ii,,  p.  516, 
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his  ordination,  is  so  humble  as  to  think  himself  no  wiser  than  thoso 
who  have  never  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  that  solemn  rite.  "  Laymen," 
says  he,  "  are  as  much  interested  in  the  truth  of  Christianity  as 
churchmen  are ;  and,  in  this  enlightened  age,  are  as  capable  of  seeing 
what  is  revealed  in  their  Bible."*  Nay,  he  does  not  scruple  to  confess — 
"  Was  I  compelled  to  receive  a  creed  of  human  composition,  I  would 
more  willingly,  in  these  enlightened  times,  receive  one  from  such  men 
as  Locke"  {a  layman,  an  Independent,  and,  as  he  suspected,  and  we  now 
know,  a  Unitarianf ),  "  Clarke,  or  Tillotson,  than  from  either  Atha- 
nasius  or  Arius,  or  even  from  hundreds  of  contentious  or  political 
bishops,  assembled  in  solemn  council  at  Nice,  Antioch,  or  Ariminum.";}; 
One  other  brief  quotation  on  this  subject  shall  suffice  :  it  is  from  a 
letter  addi-essed  by  the  wise,  upright,  and  accomplished  Dr  John 
Aikin  to  Dr  Haygarth  of  Chester,  who  seems  to  have  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  Aikin  (at  that  time  engaged  in  writing  the  lives  of 
theologians  among  others,  for  his  well-known  "  General  Biography," 
and  who  had  mentioned  to  his  friend  that  he  did  not  think  himself 
much  the  better  or  wiser  for  all  the  theological  matter  he  had  been 
obliged  to  go  through — an  inquirer  into  such  points,  without  the 
deciding  bias  of  interest,  being  more  likely  to  end  in  doubt  than  in 
conviction)  was  a  competent  judge  of  the  matters  he  had  been  investi- 
gating. "  I  must  remonstral^e  with  you,  my  friend,"  says  he,  "  about 
your  opinion  of  my  incapacity  as  a  theologian.  Do  you  think  that 
it  requires  a  black  coat  to  form  a  just  notion  of  matters  accessible  to 
every  man  of  reading?  Is  it  not  even  an  advantage  to  be  free  from 
the  shackles  of  sect  and  profession?"  He  adds:  "I  flatter  myself 
that  no  liberal  man  can  take  exception  at  my  articles  under  that  head. 
I  have  studiously  avoided  any  mixture  of  personal  opinion,  and  have 
faithfully  endeavoured  to  assign  to  every  one  his  just  merits  as  a 
man  and  a  scholar,  not  regarding  the  particular  cause  he  has  sup- 
ported. However,  it  was  certainly  right  that  this  department  should 
be  assigned  to  another  hand,  and  it  is  already  turned  over  to  a  proper 
person. "§ 

*  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  88. 

t  Locke's  TJnitarianism  has  been  placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  in  his  Life 
by  Lord  King,  ed.  1830,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  103,  104,  187. 

J  Miscell.  Tracts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  115. — It  is  finely  remarked  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Usefulness  of  Natural  Philosophy,  that,  "  as 
anciently  among  the  Jews,  by  virtue  of  an  Aaronical  extraction,  men  were  born 
with  a  right  to  priesthood  ;  so  reason  is  a  natural  dignity,  and  knowledge  a  pre- 
rogative, that  can  confer  a  priesthood  without  unction  or  imposition  of  hands,'" — 
{Boyle's  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  425,  ed.  1744.) 

Whiston  says  of  the  clerical  scholars  of  his  day — "  To  observe  such  laymen 
as  Grotius,  and  Newton,  and  Locke,  laying  out  their  noblest  talents  in  sacred 
studies,  while  such  clergymen  as  Dr  Bentley  and  Bishop  Hare,  to  name  no 
others  at  present,  have  been,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  fighting  with 
one  another  about  '  a  play-book'  (Terence) — this  is  a  reproach  upon  them,  their 
holy  religion,  and  holy  function,  plainly  intolerable." — {Whiston' s  Memoir  of  Dr 
S.  Clarke,  p.  143.) 

§  Memoir  of  Dr  .John  Aikin,  by  his  daughter  Lucy  Aikin,  vol.  i.,  p.  229. 
I  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  expressing  the  respect  and 
admiration  which  I  have  long  entertained  for  this  excellent  man.  With  his 
"  Letters  to  his  Son,"  which  are  j)erhaps  the  most  valuable  production  of  his 
well-balanced,  well-stored,  and  truly  liberal  mind,  I  became  acquainted  in  early 
life,  and  from  the  re-perusal  of  them  have  uniformly  derived  fresh  pleasure 
and  improvement.     The   calm  philosophy,  rational  piety,  comprehensive  sym- 
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then,  by  Mr  Bridges's  rule,  the  Church  of  England  is  no  true  Church  ; 

pathies,  and  fine  taste,  which  characterise  them  throughout,  have  always  had 
a  most  agreeable  and  tranquillising  influence  on  my  feelings  ;  and  I  offer  with 
confidence  the  opinion,  that  a  better  book  of  the  kind  could  hardly  be  selected 
for  study  by  a  thoughtful  youth,  desirous  to  obtain  sound  notions  of  human 
life,  and  of  the  sources  of  solid  enjoyment.  The  letters  on  Strength  of  Charac- 
ter,— on  the  Pursuit  of  Improvement, — on  Prejudice,  Bigotry,  Candour,  and 
Liberality, — on  Religious  Societies, — on  the  Analogy  between  Mental  and 
Bodily  Disease, — on  Spleen  and  Low  Spirits, — on  Consolation, — on  the  In- 
equality of  Conditions, — on  the  Prevalence  of  Truth, — on  Second  Thoughts 
and  Middle  Courses, — on  Cheap  Pleasures, — on  Independence, — on  the  Choice 
of  a  AVife, — on  Party, — on  a  Criterion  of  Perfection  in  Writing, — on  Autho- 
rity in  Matter  of  Opinion, — on  the  Character  of  Ajax, — on  the  Value  of  Life, 
— on  Openness  and  Sincerity, — -On  the  Advantages  of  a  Taste  for  Poetry, — on 
the  Best  Mode  of  Encountering  the  Evils  of  Life, — on  the  Comparative  Value 
of  Different  Studies, — and  on  the  Experience  of  Life — are  peculiarly  well 
fitted  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect  on  intelligent  and  earnest  readers  at  the 
susceptible  period  of  youth.  To  such  readers  I  recommend  also  the  pleasing  and 
instructive  Memoir  of  Dr  Aikin  by  his  daughter,  with  the  Miscellaneous  Pieces 
to  which  it  is  prefixed.  Among  young  people  he  is  extensively  known,  in  con- 
junction with  his  excellent  sister  Mrs  Barbauld,  as  the  principal  author  of 
"  Evenings  at  Home,"  one  of  the  most  improving  and  interesting  books  for 
juvenile  readers  in  the  English  language.  He  had  a  fine  taste  for  poetry, 
and  compiled  the  "  Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets,"'  which  is  deservedly  still 
in  public  favour.  In  perusing,  some  years  ago,  the  Life  of  William  Roscoe, 
by  his  Son,  I  was  pleased  to  find  in  the  letters  of  that  eminent  and  most 
estimable  man,  an  echo  of  my  own  feelings  towards  Dr  Aikin,  and  expres- 
sions of  the  same  high  appreciation  of  his  works,  which  I  had  long  enter- 
tained. (See  vol.  i.,  p.  292,  and  vol.  ii.,  pp.  297  and  300.)  The  two  were  intimate 
friends  for  many  years,  and  to  Roscoe  Dr  Aikin  dedicated  his  translation 
of  the  Life  of  Huet.  In  a  letter  to  Miss  Aikin  after  her  father's  death,  Mr 
Roscoe  writes  as  follows  : — "  My  long  acquaintance  with  him  is  indeed  con- 
nected with  the  most  pleasing  recollections.  From  having  accompanied  him 
to  his  little  botanical  garden  in  the  vicinity  of  Warrington,  I  first  imbibed 
a  relish  for  these  pursuits  :  and  I  well  remember  that  on  his  recommenda- 
tion I  first  was  led  to  the  perusal  of  modern  writers  of  Latin  poetry — occu- 
pations which  have  afforded  me  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pleasure.  To  this 
I  might  truly  add  the  information  and  delight  which  I  have  derived  from  his 
writings,  which  have  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  perfect  image  of  his  own 
elegant,  correct,  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  from 
the  variety  and  utility  of  their  subjects,  and  the.  purity  and  precision  of  their 
style,  will  continue  to  be  admired  as  long  as  any  relish  remains  of  what  is 
truly  excellent." 

The  reader,  I  hope,  will  accept  it  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  this  digression, 
that  the  more  such  works  as  those  of  Aikin  and  Roscoe  are  studied,  and  the 
more  the  liberal  spirit  which  animated  these  men  shall  be  diffused,  the  more  will 
the  practice  of  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  be  extended  amongst  us.  Of 
profession  there  is  enough  and  to  spare  ;  and  as  one  motive  for  drawing  up  the 
present  treatise  is  the  hope  that  it  may  contribute  to  hasten  the  time  when  pro- 
fession and  practice  will  go  together,  I  shall  here  add  another  passage  from  Mr 
Roscoe,  extracted  from  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Butler,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  445.)  "  The 
assertion  and  defence  of  truth,"  he  writes,  "  is  incumbent  upon  every  one,  and 
particularly  upon  every  teacher  of  religion  ;  but  there  is  one  truth,  paramount 
to  all  the  rest,  which  is  the  very  basis  of  religious  inquiry,  without  which  all 
discussion  is  absurd,  viz.,  that  every  person,  in  his  spiritual  concerns,  has  a 
right  to  adopt  such  opinions  as  appear  to  him  to  be  right.  This  being  pre- 
viously understood,  a  free  and  useful  discussion  may  take  place ;  but,  until  this 
foundation  be  once  established,  nothing  but  confusion  and  dissension  can  ensue. 
You,  my  dear  Sir,  would  concede  this  liberty  as  freely  as  you  would  claim  it, 
and  your  liberal  sermon  does   much  towards  recommending  and  enforcing  it  ; 
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for,  as  Dr  Arnold  has  pointed  out,  the  "  duty  towards  God,"  which 
is  expressly  given  as  a  summary  of  the  first  four  Commandments  to 
us,  as  Christians,  says  not  one  word  about  the  Sabbath,  but  simply 
about  loving  Grod,  worshipping  him,  and  serving  him  truly  all  the 
days  of  our  life.*  But  assuming,  in  spite  of  this  notable  omission,  that 
she  does  really  stand  the  above-mentioned  test  of  a  true  Church,  still 
the  fact  will  stare  us  in  the  face,  that  she  has  been  so  unhappy  as  to 
nourish  many  who,  if  thus  tested,  are  discovered  to  be  none  of  her 
"  true"  children,  how  much  soever  they  may  have  added  to  her 
respectability  by  their  talents,  learning,  and  zeal  for  her  interests  and 
the  Christian  cause.  For  by  none  has  the  doctrine  of  Mr  Bridges 
about  the  Fourth  Commandment  been  more  explicitly  repudiated 
than  by  Cranmer  and  R,idley,f  Chillingworth,:|:  Taylor,§  Warbur- 
ton,||    Paley,^  Whately,**   and    Arnold  {Life,   vol.   ii.,   p.   208); 

but,  after  all,  it  is  much  to  he  feared  that  these  sentiments  are  rather  those  of  the 
individual  than  of  the  body  ;  and  that  neither  Luther  nor  any  of  the  Churches 
founded  under  his  sanction  tolerate,  in  the  full  and  fair  meaning  of  the  word,  any 
opinions  hut  their  own." 

*  Life  of  Dr  Arnold,  5th  edit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  364;  and  Heylin's  History  of  the 
Sabbath,  Part  II.,  p.  239.     Lend.,  1636. 

t  See  Heylin,  loc.  cit.,  and  the  Act  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.,  c.  3,  quoted  by  him  on 
p.  236 ;  also  quotation  from  Cranmer's  Catechism  in  Whately's  Thoughts  on 
the  Sabbath,  p.  11. 

X  See  his  letter  to  Dr  Sheldon,  dated  September  21, 1635,  stating  his  reasons 
for  resolving,  greatly  to  the  increase  of  his  mental  tranquillity,  not  to  accept 
preferment  in  the  English  Church  at  the  expense  of  doing  violence  to  his  con- 
science by  subscription  to  articles  which,  in  some  important  particulars,  he  was 
unable  to  believe.  "  For,"  he  writes,  "  to  say  nothing  of  other  things,  which  I 
have  so  well  considered  as  not  to  be  in  a  state  to  sign  them,  and  yet  not  so  well 
as  to  declare  myself  against  them  ;  two  points  there  are,  wherein  I  am  fully 
resolved,  and  therefore  care  not  who  knows  my  mind.  One  is,  that  to  say  the 
Fourth  Commandment  is  a  law  of  God  appertaining  to  Christians,  is  false  and 
unlawful;  the  other,  that  the  damning  sentences  in  St  Athanasius's  Creed  (as 
we  are  made  to  subscribe  it)  are  most  false,  and  also  in  a  high  degree  pre- 
sumptuous and  schismatical.  And  therefore  I  can  neither  subscribe  that  these 
things  are  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  seeing  I  believe  they  are  certainly  re- 
pugnant to  it ;  nor  that  the  whole  Common  Prayer  is  lawful  to  be  used,  seeing 
1  believe  these  parts  of  it  certainly  unlawful ;  nor  promise  that  I  myself  will 
use  it,  seeing  I  never  intend  either  to  read  these  things  which  I  have  now  ex- 
cepted against,  or  to  say  Amen  to  them." — (Letter  from  William  Chillingworth 
to  Dr  Sheldon,  dated  Sept.  21,  1635,  in  Chillingworth's  Life  prefixed  to  his 
Works,  ed.  1742,  p.  vi.) 

§  Works,  Heber's  ed.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  28. 

II   Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  B.  iv.,  Note  RRRR. 

^  Moral  Philosophy,  B.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

**  Thoughts  on  the  Sabbath ;  to  which  is  subjoined,  an  Address  to  the  Inha- 
bitants of  Dublin,  on  the  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.  By  Richard  AVhately, 
D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  3d  edit.,  Lond.,  1845. — This  work  affords  in  a 
small  compass  a  remarkably  clear,  comprehensive,  and  impartial  view  of  the  con- 
troversy about  the  alleged  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  Sabbath-law.  The  author's 
conclusion  is,  that  the  Lord's  Day,  and  the  old  Sabbath,  are  two  independent 
institutions;  that  with  the  latter  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
have  nothing  to  do ;  and  that  the  former  ought  to  be  observed  by  them  in  obe- 
dience to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  even  independent  of  (supposed)  Apostolic 
example,  and  ancient  usage.  "  The  Lord's  Day,"  says  he  in  his  preface,  "  is  so 
precious  in  the  eyes  of  every  right-minded  Christian,  and  its  proper  observance 
of  such  manifold  utility,  that  it  cannot,  I  trust,  be  regarded  as  labour  misapplied, 
to  adduce  such  considerations  as  may  tend  to  promote  this  observance.  And 
I  am  convinced  that  the  most  effectual,  as  well  as  the  only  justifiable,  means  for 
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nay,  thau  by  Bishop  Horsley  himself,*  the  most  able  among  the 
recent  advocates  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  !     If  to  these  Churchmen 

accomplishing  tliis  object,  will  be  found  in  the  placing  of  this  duty  on  its  ti~ue 
foundation."  The  "  true  foundation"  on  which  he  places  it,  is  the  authority  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  this  foundation  may  be  true  enough  to  the  members 
of  that  Church  (who,  at  confirmation,  acknowledge  it  to  be  their  duty  "  to  submit 
themselves  to  all  their  governors,  teachers,  spiritual  pastors  and  masters")  :  but 
it  is  no  foundation  at  all  to  other  Christians.  The  universal  true  foundation, 
I  take  it,  is  the  suitableness  of  the  institution  to  the  nature  of  man.  See  Note 
R.  in  this  volume. 

*  Horsley's  Sermons,  Sermon  xxii.  There  are  two  other  sermons  by  this 
prelate  on  the  Sabbath;  and  the  whole  may  be  seen  in  Dr  Vicesimus  Knox's 
collection  of  "  Family  Lectures,"  pp.  292-310.  The  following  extract  from 
Sermon  xxiii.  is  in  a  different  strain  from  the  tracts  of  the  Scottish  Sabbath 
Alliance,  and  shews  that  the  foundation  on  which  we  rest  the  duty  of  sabbath- 
observance  is  not  merely  of  speculative  interest,  but  fruitful  of  practical 
results  : — ■ 

"  Private  devotion,"  says  he,  "  is  the  Christian's  daily  duty  ;  but  the  peculiar 
duty  of  the  Sabbath  is  public  worship.  As  for  those  parts  of  the  day  which 
are  not  occupied  in  the  public  duty,  every  man's  own  conscience,  without  any 
interference  of  public  authority,  and  certainly  without  any  officious  interposi- 
tion of  the  private  judgment  of  his  neighbour, — every  man's  own  conscience 
must  direct  him  what  portion  of  this  leisure  should  be  allotted  to  his  private 
devotions,  and  what  may  be  spent  in  sober  recreation.  Perhaps  a  better  general 
rule  cannot  be  laid  down  than  this, —  that  the  same  proportion  of  the  Sabbath, 
on  the  whole,  should  be  devoted  to  religious  exercises,  public  and  private,  as 
every  man  would  spend  of  any  other  day  in  his  ordinary  business.  The  holy 
work  of  the  Sabbath,  like  all  other  work,  to  be  done  well,  requires  intermis- 
sions. An  entire  day  is  a  longer  space  of  time  than  the  human  mind  can 
employ  with  alacrity  upon  any  one  subject.  The  austerity,  therefore,  of  those 
is  little  to  be  commended,  who  require  that  all  the  intervals  of  public  worship, 
and  whatever  remains  of  the  day  after  the  public  duty  is  satisfied,  should  be 
spent  in  the  closet,  in  private  prayer,  and  retired  meditation.  Nor  are  persons 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  society  to  be  very  severely  censured — those  especially 
who  are  confined  to  populous  cities,  where  they  breathe  a  noxious  atmosphere, 
and  are  engaged  in  unwholesome  occupations,  from  which,  with  their  daily 
subsistence,  they  derive  their  daily  poison — if  they  take  advantage  of  the 
leisure  of  the  day  to  recruit  their  wasted  strength  and  harassed  spirits,  by  short 
excursions  into  the  purer  air  of  the  adjacent  villages,  and  the  innocent  recrea- 
tions of  sober  society  ;  provided  they  engage  not  in  schemes  of  dissipated  and 
tumultuous  j)leasure,  which  may  disturb  the  sobriety  of  their  thoughts,  and 
interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  day.  The  present  humour  of  the  common 
people  leads,  perhaps,  more  to  a  profanation  of  the  festival  than  to  a  supersti- 
tious rigour  in  the  observance  of  it :  but,  in  the  attempt  to  reform,  we  shall 
do  wisely  to  remember,  that  the  thanks  for  this  are  chiefly  due  to  the  base 
spirit  of  puritanical  hypocrisy,  which  in  the  last  century  opposed  and  defeated 
the  wise  attempts  of  government  to  regulate  the  recreations  of  the  day  by 
authority,  and  prevent  the  excesses  which  have  actually  taken  place,  by  a 
rational  indulgence. 

"  The  Sabbath  was  ordained  for  a  day  of  public  worship,  and  of  refreshment 
to  the  common  peojjle.  It  cannot  be  a  day  of  their  refreshment,  if  it  be  made 
a  day  of  mortified  restraint.  To  be  a  day  of  worship,  it  must  be  a  day  of 
leisure  from  worldly  business,  and  of  abstraction  from  dissipated  pleasure  :  but 
it  need  not  be  a  dismal  one.  It  was  ordained  for  a  day  of  general  and  willing 
resort  to  the  holy  mountain  ;  when  men  of  every  race,  and  every  rank,  and 
every  age,  promiscuously — Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Scythian — bond  and  free — 
young  and  old — high  and  low — rich  and  poor — one  with  another — laying  hold 
of  Christ's  atonement,  and  the  proffered  mercy  of  the  gospel,  might  meet  to- 
gether before  their  common  Lord,  exempt  for  a  season  from  the  cares  and 
labours  of  the  world,  and  be  'joyful  in  his  house  of  prayer.'  " 

To  Scottish  readers  this  passage  will  have  a  strange  appearance,  when  viewed 
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we  add  the  Nouconformists  Baxter*  and  Milton, f  the  Quaker  Bare-. 
lay,J  and,  though  last  not  least,  the  father  of  all  "  the  Churches  of 
the  Jfteformation,"  Martin  Luther  himself,§  we  shall  have  a  pretty 

as  the  production  of  one  who  is  justly  styled  by  Dr  Parr  "  the  renowned  cham- 
pion of  orthodoxy"  (Parr's  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  284),  and  as  part  of  a  sermon 
written  to  enforce  the  duty  of  observing  the  Lord's  Day.  The  language  in 
which  this  High  Church  and  High  Tory  bishop,  writing  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  speaks  of  the  Puritans,  would  not  be  employed  by  any 
respectable  English  prelate  of  the  present  day,  when  the  character  of  these 
remarkable  men  is  so  much  better  understood.  We  can  now  acknowledge  the 
sincerity  and  high  motives  of  many  even  among  violent  fanatics — thougii 
without  renouncing  our  belief,  that  base  men  and  hypocrites  might  find  it  fop 
their  interest  to  join  an  influential  body  of  the  saints.  To  what  extent  I  con. 
cur  with  Bishop  Horsley  in  his  unqualified  panegyric  on  the  so-called  "  wise 
attempts  of  government  to  regulate  the  recreations  of  the  day  by  authority," 
will  appear  a  little  farther  on.  That  they  were  well  meant  is  probable  enough  ; 
that  they  were  wise,  either  ecclesiastically  or  politically,  few,  I  suppose,  will 
now  be  found  to  maintain. 

Dr  Vicesimus  Knox,  in  his  essay  "  On  the  Amusements  of  Sunday,"  is  as 
liberal  to  the  common  people  as  Horsley  is :  he  recommends  a  rural  walk  in 
the  intervals  of  divine  service,  as  both  pleasurable  and  very  conducive  to  their 
health  ;  adding  that  "  their  little  indulgences  at  the  tea-houses  are  highly 
proper  and  allowable." — (Ussat/s,  Moral  and  Literary,  by  Vicesimus  Knox, 
D.D.,  late  Master  of  Tunbridge  School ;  No.  XX.) 

r  *  Baxter's  Works,  by  Orme,  xiii.,  415 ;  vi.,  322 ;  xix.,  190.  Mr  Orme,  in 
his  Life  of  this  eminent  theologian,  p.  569,  speaking  of  his  treatise  on  the  Divine 
Appointment  of  the  Lord's  Day,  says — "  I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  judicious 
of  Baxter's  works.  It  judiciously  combines  controversial  and  practical  discus- 
sion, both  of  which  are  managed  with  great  fairness,  and  display  great  accuracy 
of  scriptural  knowledge." 

t  Milton's  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  compiled  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
Alone,  pp.  228,  412-421,  600-612. 

\  Barclay's  Apology  for  the  Quakers,  Prop,  xi.,  §  3,  4.  See  also  Essays  on 
the  Principles  of  Morality,  by  Jonathan  Dymond,  4th  ed.,  p.  32.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Quakers  in  general  concur  with  these  distinguished  writers  in 
regard  to  the  Sabbath. 

§  "  As  for  the  Sabbath  or  Sunday,"  says  Luther,  in  speaking  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  "  there  is  no  necessity  for  its  observance  ;  and  if  we  do  so, 
the  reason  ought  to  be,  not  because  Moses  commanded  it,  but  because  Nature 
likewise  teaches  us  to  give  ourselves,  from  time  to  time,  a  day's  rest,  in  order 
that  man  and  beast  may  recruit  their  strength,  and  that  we  may  go  and  hear 
the  Word  of  God  preached." — {Werke,  11,  16  :  quoted  in  Hazlitt's  translation  of 
Michelet's  Life  of  Luther,  p.  271  ;  Lond.,  1846.) 

Again  he  says  :  "  The  Gospel  regardeth  neither  Sabbath  nor  holidays,  be- 
cause they  endured  but  for  a  time,  and  were  ordained  for  the  sake  of  preaching, 
to  the  end  God's  word  might  be  tended  and  taught." — (^Colloquia  Mensalia,  or 
Table  Talk,  translated  by  Captain  Henry  Bell,  ch.  xxxi.,  p.  357  ;  Lond.,  1652.) 

The  following  injunctions  of  this  Reformer  have  often  been  quoted  :  I  borrow 
them  from  a  little  work  entitled  "  Christian  Sects  in  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
p.  20 ;  Lond.,  1846.  "  Keep  the  Sabbath  holy  for  its  use  both  to  body  and 
Boul ;  but  if  any  where  the  day  is  made  holy  for  the  mere  day's  sake,  if  any 
where  any  one  sets  up  its  observance  upon  a  Jewish  foundation,  then  I  order 
you  to  work  on  it,  to  ride  on  it,  to  dance  on  it,  to  feast  on  it,  to  do  anything 
that  shall  remove  this  encroachment  on  the  Christian  spirit  and  liberty."  How 
well  these  principles  have  been  reduced  to  practice  by  his  countrymen,  will 
appear  from  the  following  information  given  me  by  a  friend  who,  when  a  lad, 
resided  for  some  time  with  a  clergyman  at  Hesse-Cassel.  "  The  Elector  of 
Hesse,"  says  he,  "  was  a  great  ally  of  Luther,  and  Cassel  is  a  strictly  Protestant 

place  (Lutheran) ;  yet,  on  the  first  Sunday  I  was  with  K ,  he,  a  Lutheran 

divine,  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  play.  I  remember  being  surprised,  but, 
thinking  he  should  know  best,  made  no  scruples  about  accompanying  him.     I 
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imposing  list  of  men  who,  it  seems,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  true 
members  of  any  true  Church  ! 

have  often  gone  with  him  Sunday  excursions,  starting  at  daybreak  and  not  re- 
turning home  till  late  in  the  day.     On  such  occasions  the  boys  did  not  turn  out, 

but  K had  a  number  of  friends  fond  of  natural  history,  and  several  of  them 

were  with  us.  Our  usual  Sunday  routine  there,  was  to  go  to  church  in  the 
forenoon,  dine  at  twelve,  and  then  start  for  the  country — always  ending  at  a 

tea-garden,  where  there  were  music  and  dancing.     K ,  as  a  general  rule, 

went  to  the  play  on  Sunday ;  he  had  a  subscription-ticket,  and  when  he  could 
not  go  himself,  he  sent  one  of  the  boys.  He  was  not  an  ordained  minister,  but 
preached  occasionally  for  his  friends.  He  was  a  very  worthy  conscientious 
man,  and,  having  the  charge  of  youth,  was  not  likely  to  act  in  opposition  to 
general  opinion."  Luther,  in  his  Table  Talk,  chap.  72,  recommends  theatrical 
representations  as  a  highly  useful  school  of  good  manners,  and  vehicle  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  ways  of  the  world  :  that,  under  good  regulation,  they  are  so,  and 
might  be  made  to  give  impressive  and  delightful  lessons  in  virtue  and  wisdom, 
has  been  the  opinion  of  many  other  excellent  men.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
"  Christians  ought  not  altogether  to  fly  and  abstain  from  comedies  because  now  and 
then  gross  tricks  and  dallying  passages  are  acted  therein  ;  for  then  it  will  follow, 
that  by  reason  thereof  we  should  also  abstain  from  reading  the  Bible.  There- 
fore it  is  of  no  value  that  some  allege  such  and  the  like  things,  and  for  those 
causes  would  forbid  Christians  to  read  or  act  comedies."  And  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  what  he  thought  thus  profitable  in  general,  he  discountenanced  on 
Sundays. 

Even  Calvin,  while  plainly  expressing  the  opinion  (in  which,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
Christians  of  almost  every  denomination  concur  with  him),  that  the  weekly  Sab- 
bath is  "a politic  and  ecclesiastical  arrangement,''  "  subservient  to  the  peace  of 
Christian  society,'"  and  that  Gentile  Christians  "  adopt  it  as  a  necessary  remedy 
for  preserving  order  in  the  Church," — states  with  equal  plainness  his  belief,  that 
we  should  practise  abstinence  from  manual  labour,  not  "  as  a  kind  of  religious 
observance,"  but  "on  the  ground  of  interference  with  sacred  study  and  medita- 
tion ;"  that  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  the  advent  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
the  ceremonial  part  of  the  commandment  was  abolished  ;"  that  "  Christians, 
therefore,  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  superstitious  observance  of  days  ;" 
and  that,  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  "  it  being  expedient  to  over- 
throw superstition,  the  Jewish  holy  day  was  abolished  ;  and,  as  a  thing  neces- 
sary to  retain  decency,  order,  and  peace,  in  the  Church,  another  day  was  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose."  "  The  whole,"  says  he,  "  may  be  tlius  summed  up  : 
As  the  truth  was  delivered  typically  to  the  Jews,  so  it  is  imparted  to  us  with- 
out figure  ;  first,  that  during  our  whole  lives  we  may  aim  at  a  constant  rest  from 
our  own  works,  in  order  that  the  Lord  may  work  in  us  by  his  Spirit ;  secondly, 
that  every  individual,  as  he  has  opportunity,  may  diligently  exercise  himself 
in  private,  in  pious  meditation  on  the  works  of  God,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
all  may  observe  the  legitimate  order  appointed  by  the  Church,  for  the  hearing 
of  the  word,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  public  prayer ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  we  may  avoid  oppressing  those  who  are  subject  to  us.  In  this 
way,  we  get  quit  of  the  trifling  of  the  false  prophets,  who  in  later  times  in- 
stilled Jewish  ideas  into  the  people,  alleging  that  nothing  was  abrogated  but 
what  was  ceremonial  in  the  commandment  (tliis  they  term,  in  their  language, 
the  taxation  of  the  seventh  day),  while  the  moral  part  remains,  viz.,  the  observ- 
ance of  one  day  in  seven.  But  this  is  nothing  else  than  to  insult  the  Jews,  by 
changing  the  day,  and  yet  mentally  attributing  to  it  the  same  sanctity  ;  thus  retain- 
ing the  same  typical  distinction  of  days  as  had  2:dace  among  the  Jews.  And  of  a 
truth,  we  see  what  pi'ofit  they  have  made  by  such  a  doctrine.  Those  who  cling 
to  their  constitutions  go  thrice  as  far  as  the  Jews  in  the  gross  and  carnal  super- 
stition of  sabbatism  ;  so  that  the  rebukes  which  we  read  in  Isaiah  (Isa.  i.,  13 ; 
viii.,  13)  apply  as  much  to  those  of  the  present  day,  as  to  those  to  whom  the 
prophet  addressed  them.  We  must  be  careful,  however,  to  observe  the  general 
doctrine,  viz.,  in  order  that  religion  may  neither  be  lost  nor  languish  among 
us,  we  must  diligently  attend  on  our  religious  assemblies,  and  duly  avail  our- 
selves of  those  external  aids  which  tend  to  promote  the  worship  of  God.''  (Cat- 
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But  the  most  surprising  fact  of  all  remains  to  be  adduced.  From 
the  date  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  to  the  year  1647,  when  the  West- 
minster Confession  was  adopted,  the  standard  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  silent  as  to  the  duty  of  keeping  holy  the 
Sabbath-day  !  For  proof  of  this  statement  I  refer  to  the  original  Con- 
fession prepared  by  John  Knox  in  1560  ;  the  16th  chapter  of  which, 
entitled,  "  What  works  are  reputed  good  before  Grod,"  runs  in  the 
following  terms  : — "  We  confess  and  acknowledge,  that  God  has 
given  to  man  his  holy  law,  in  which  not  only  are  forbidden  all  such 
works  which  displease  and  offend  his  Grodly  Majesty ;  but  also  are 
commanded  all  such  as  please  him,  and  as  he  hath  promised  to  re- 
ward. And  these  works  be  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  are  done  to  the 
honour  of  God,  the  other  to  the  profit  of  our  neighbours ;  and  both 
have  the  revealed  will  of  God  for  their  assurance.  To  have  one 
God,  to  worship  and  honour  him  ;  to  call  upon  him  in  all  our  trou- 
bles ;  to  reverence  his  holy  name  ;  to  hear  his  word  ;  to  believe  the 
same  ;  to  communicate  with  his  holy  sacraments ; — are  the  works  of 
the  First  Table.  To  honour  father,  mother,  princes,  rulers,  and 
superior  powers ;  to  love  them  ;  to  support  them,  yea,  to  obey  their 
charges  (not  repugning  to  the  commandment  of  God) ;  to  save  the 
lives  of  innocents  ;  to  repress  tyranny  ;  to  defend  the  oppressed  ;  to 
keep  our  bodies  clean  and  holy  ;  to  live  in  sobriety  and  temperance  ; 
to  deal  justly  with  all  men,  both  in  word  and  in  deed,  and  finally,  to 
repress  all  appetite  of  our  neighbour's  hurt ; — are  the  good  works  of 
the  Second  Table,  which  are  most  pleasing  and  acceptable  unto  God, 
as  those  works  that  are  commanded  by  himself.  The  contrary  where- 
of is  sin  most  odious,  Avhich  always  displeases  him  and  provokes  him  to 
anger  : — as  not  to  call  upon  him  alone  when  we  have  need  ;  not  to  hear 
his  word  with  reverence  ;  to  contemn  and  despise  it ;  to  have  or  to 
worship  idols  ;  to  maintain  and  defend  idolatry  ;  lightly  to  esteem  the 
reverent  name  of  God ;  to  profane,  abuse,  or  contemn  the  sacraments 
of  Christ  Jesus ;  to  disobey  or  resist  any  that  God  has  placed  in 
authority  (while  they  pass  not  over  the  bounds  of  their  office) ;  to 
murder,  or  to  consent  thereto,  to  bear  hatred,  or  to  suffer  innocent 

vin's  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  translated  by  H.  Beveridge,  vol.  i., 
pp.  459-466.  Edin.  1845).  From  these  extracts  it  is  abundantly  evident  that 
the  Westminster  divines  have  not  Calvin  on  their  side  when  they  declare  that 
"  the  Fourth  Commandment  requireth  the  keeping  holy  to  God,"  by  Gentile 
Christians,  "  one  whole  day  in  seven,  to  be  a  holy  Sabbath  to  himself;"  that  it 
"  is  to  be  sanctified  by  a  holy  resting  all  that  day,"  &c. ;  and  that  "  the  pro- 
faning the  day  by  idleness,"  &c.,  is  thereby  forbidden  to  us.  The  phrase,  "  sab- 
bath-desecration," so  much  in  the  mouths  of  our  modern  Calvinists,  would 
have  grated  on  the  stern  Reformer's  ear,  and  have  drawn  from  him  a  hearty 
denunciation  of  their  "  gross  and  carnal  superstition  of  sabbatism."  His  doc- 
trine plainly  is,  that,  as  there  are  now  no  holy  places  (temples),  or  holy  men 
(priests),  so  have  we  no  holy  days  or  other  holy  times  ;  from  which  it  follows, 
that  the  much-complained-of  sin  of  sabbath-desecration  or  profanation  is,  among 
us,  as  impossible  as  the  sin  of  sacrilege.  Nor  is  there  any  inconsistency  between 
his  teaching  thus,  and  believing,  with  most  theologians  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flourished,  that  the  Mosaic  law  is  in  some  tneasure  binding  on  the  Gentiles. 

In  Geneva,  where  Calvin  ruled  and  died,  Sunday  afternoon  is  at  present 
much  devoted  to  social  and  recreative  occuj)ations  :  music  and  dancing  abound ; 
and  when  there  is  such  an  occurrence  as  the  ascent  of  a  balloon,  crowds  of  re- 
spectable people  assemble  to  witness  it,  and  seem  to  think  that  they  are  inno- 
cently employed  in  doing  so. 
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blood  to  be  shed,  if  we  may  gainstand  it ;  and,  finally,  the  transgress- 
ing of  any  other  commandment  in  the  First  or  Second  Table, — we  con- 
fess and  affirm  to  be  sin,  by  the  which  God's  hot  displeasure  is  kin- 
dled against  the  proud  and  unthankful  world.  So  that  good  works 
we  affirm  to  be  these  only  that  are  done  in  faith,  at  God's  com- 
mandment, who  in  his  law  has  expressed  what  be  the  things  that 
please  him  :  And  evil  works,  we  affirm,  not  only  those  that  are  ex- 
pressly done  against  God's  commandment,  but  those  also  that,  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  and  worshipping  of  God,  have  no  assurance  but  the 
invention  and  opinion  of  man,  which  God  from  the  beginning  has 
ever  rejected ;  as  by  the  Prophet  Esaias  and  by  our  Master,  Christ 
Jesus,  we  are  taught  in  these  words, — '  In  vain  do  they  worship  me, 
teaching  the  doctrine  being  precepts  of  men.'  "* 

It  thus  appears,  1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  John  Knox  and  his  coad- 
jutors, the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  is  not  one  of  the  "  good 
works"  required  by  God  of  Christians ;  for  had  these  illustrious  men 
believed  it  to  fall  within  any  "  commandment  of  the  First  and  Second 
Tables,"  they  assuredly  would  have   specified  it  with  the  others  :f 

2.  That  it  is  a  Christian  duty  "  to  deal  justly  with  all  men,  both  in 
word  and  deed  ;"  which  truth  the  bargain-breakers  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Railway  Company  may  with  advantage  lay  to  heart: 

3.  That  inasmuch  as  the  keeping  holy  of  days  by  Gentile  Christians  is  a 
work  that  hath  "  no  assurance  but  the  invention  and  opinion  of  man," 
it  is  an  "  evil  work,"  tending  to  kindle  the  hot  displeasure  of  God: 
And,  lastly,  that  since  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  is  thus  not 
merely  not  affirmed  to  be  a  duty,  but  positively  discountenanced  as  an 
evil  work,  by  the  standard  of  John  Knox's  Church,  that  Church,  if 
Mr  Bridges's  test  may  be  relied  upon,  existed  for  nearly  a  century 
before  it  acquired  the  character  of  an  ''evangelical'"  or  ''true  Church" .'.'  + 

*  The  "Works  of  John  Knox,  collected  and  edited  by  David  Laing,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  107-9.  Edinburgh  :  printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club.  1848.—  The  Con- 
fession may  be  seen  also  in  the  folio  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  1814, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  526  ;  in  Dunlop's  Collection  of  Scottish  Confessions,  vol.  ii.,  p.  52;  and 
in  Dr  H.  A.  Niemyer's  Collectio  Confessionum  in  Ecclesiis  Reformatis  Publi- 
catarum,  p.  340;  Leipsic,  1840. 

t  As  Knox's  x>'>'inciple  was,  so  does  his  jtractice  appear  to  have  been.  In  a 
letter  from  Randolph  the  English  ambassador  to  Cecil,  dated  30th  November 
1562,  the  following  passage  occurs  :  "  Upon  Sunday  at  night,  the  Duke  supped 
with  Mr  Knox,  where  the  Duke  desired  that  I  should  be." — (Wright's  Qween 
Elizabeth  and  her  Times,  vol.  i.,  p.  114.)  This  was  evidently  a  meeting  for 
business,  as  well  as  for  social  enjoyment. 

X  After  all,  the  real  question  between  Mr  Bridges  and  the  bulk  of  his  oppo- 
nents is,  not  whether  the  Fourth  Commandment  have  divine  authority,  moral 
character,  and  perpetual  obligation  ;  but  whether,  admitting  that  it  has,  they 
may  regard  the  running  of  a  morning  and  evening  railway-train  on  Sundays  as 
a  proceeding  entitled  to  take  its  place  in  the  universally  recognised  category  of 
"  works  of  necessity  and  mercy;"  i.e.  works,  which  it  is  on  the  whole  more  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  the  community  to  do,  than  to  leave  undone.  This  is  a 
question  for  the  decision  of  which  Mr  Bridges  can  appeal  to  no  Church,  "  true" 
or  false  ;  for  no  Church  has  ever  decided  it.  He  decides  it  for  himself,  and  by 
the  very  same  right  which  he  has  to  do  so,  I  and  others  decide  it  for  our- 
selves :  The  two  decisions  are  unfortunately  different ;  but  if  he  say  that  we  have 
erred,  we  say  with  equal  authority  that  he  has  erred — and  so,  while  the  Judge 
who  is  over  all  pronounces  no  decision,  each  of  us  must  be  permitted  to  believe 
himself  in  the  right,  and  his  opponents  to  be  mistaken.  Even  between  or'» 
thodox  Sabbatarians,  the  like  difference  is  found  to  occur.    One  of  them  publicly 
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It  was  loug  siuce  remarked  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  that  "  to  know 
which  is  the  true  Church  is  so  hard  to  be  found  out,  that  the  greatest 
questions  of  Christendom  are  judged  before  you  can  get  to  your 
judge,  and  then  there  is  no  need  of  him.  For  those  questions 
which  are  concerning  the  judge  of  questions  must  be  determined 
before  you  can  submit  to  his  judgment ;  and  if  you  can  yourselves 
determine  those  great  questions  which  consist  much  in  universalities, 
then  also  you  may  determine  the  particulars,  as  being  of  less  diffi- 
culty."* This  argument  is  quite  "  conclusive,"  not  only  against 
the  Pope  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Councils,  but  against  every  Church 
that  represents  herself  to  be  the  true  one,  and,  as  such,  claims,  either 
expressly  or  in  effect,  the  power  to  determine  God's  truth,  and 
directly  or  indirectly  attempts  to  punish  those  who  deny  her  claim. 

"  That  there  is  but  one  true  way  of  finding  truth,"  says  the  prelate 
just  quoted,  "  is  agreed  upon,  and  therefore  almost  every  Church  of  one 
denomination  that  lives  under  government  propounds  to  you  a  system  or 
collective  body  of  articles,  and  tells  you  that  is  the  true  religion,  and  they 

professed  in  Glasgow  a  few  years  ago  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  sinful  to  travel 
on  Sunday  to  close  the  eyes  of  a  dying  parent ;  but  in  Aberdeenshire  the  Free 
Church  Presbytery  of  Turriff  highly  approves  of  Sunday-travelling  in  order  to 
worship  God  in  a  distant  Free  Church,  rather  than  in  a  near  one  belonging  to 
the  sinful  Establishment.  The  case  in  which  this  was  made  known  to  the 
world  came  before  the  Presbytery  in  January  1852,  and  the  proceedings  cf 
their  meeting  were  reported  in  the  newspapers.  The  parties  were,  the  minister 
and  the  kirk-session  of  Macduff,  and  Mr  Adam,  late  banker  there;  and  the 
facts  were  as  follows.  Mr  and  Mrs  Adam,  having  resided  some  months  in  an- 
other parish,  at  a  distance  from  any  Free  Church,  had  attended  worship  in  the 
Established  Church — and  found  that  proceeding  brought  against  them  as  a  sin, 
when  they  applied  at  Macduff  for  their  communion-tokens.  Mr  Adam  thus 
described  what  took  place  when  the  application  was  made  to  the  session  : — 
"  We  explained  what  was  perfectly  known,  that  for  a  short  time  we  had  been 
attending  the  parish  church  of  King-Edward.  The  Moderator  (Mr  Leslie,  the 
minister  of  the  congregation),  said,  '  We  hold  you  to  have  been  absent  from 
religious  ordinances  altogether — we  hold  the  Established  Church  to  be  no 
church.'  The  iloderator,  addressing  Mrs  Adam  most  rudely  and  violently, 
asked  what  she  had  to  say  for  her  conduct,  and  said,  '  What  has  become  of  your 
Free  Church  principles  ?  You  were  a  Free  Church  person  from  the  commence- 
ment, I  thought.'  Mrs  Adam,  in  reply,  said,  '  I  was  unable  to  come  to  Mac- 
duff, and  rather  than  hire  a  conveyance  on  the  Sabbath-day  and  keep  a  person 
from  church,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  walk  to  the  church  within  my  reach;  and 
were  I  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  1  would  just  do  as  I  have  done.  Do 
you  think  it  proper  to  hire  a  conveyance  on  the  Sabbath-day  ? '  The  Modera- 
tor answered,  '  Most  certainly,  to  come  to  the  house  of  God.' "  The  tokens, 
however,  were  granted  ;  but  Mr  Adam  having  brought  the  matter  publicly  be- 
fore the  congregation  on  the  Sacrament  Saturday,  the  session  withdrew  them 
that  night.  The  Presbytery  decided  that  the  session  had  acted  rightly,  and  the 
speakers  were  unanimous  in  holding  that  it  was  right  to  hire  men  and  horses 
on  Sunday,  and  wrong  to  appeal  from  a  kirk-session  to  a  congregation.  The 
Banffshire  Journal  remarks : — •"  It  would  appear  from  the  debate,  that  the  using 
of  carriages  on  Sabbath,  if  employed  in  order  to  proceed  to  church,  is  not 
merely  a  matter  to  be  tolerated,  but  to  be  enjoined.  We  were  quite  aware 
that  the  practice  was  tolerated,  but  we  never  before  happened  to  observe  it 
recommended.  We  by  no  means  find  fault  with  the  recommendation.  We 
merely  point  attention  to  it  as — shall  we  say  ? — an  advance  in  charity." 

*  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  sect,  ix.,  §  2.  See  also  Whately's  Essays  on  Some 
of  the  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  &c.,  2d  edit.,  pp.  155,  255,  256 ;  his  Lessons 
on  the  History  of  Religious  Worship,  2d  edit.,  p.  230,  Lesson  x.,  §  8 ;  and 
Mr  Cornewall  Lewis  on  the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion, 
pp.  63-65,  111,  et  seq. 
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are  the  Church  and  the  peculiar  people  of  Glod.  Like  Brutus  andCassius, 
of  Avhom  one  says,  '  Ubicunque  ipsi  essent,  prretexehant  esse  rempub- 
licam,'  'Theysupposed  themselves  were  the  commonwealth;'  and  these 
are  the  Church,  and  out  of  this  Church  they  will  hardly  allow  salva- 
tion. But  of  this  there  can  be  no  end :  for  divide  the  Church  into 
twenty  parts,  and  in  what  part  soever  your  lot  falls,  you  and  your 
party  are  damned  by  the  other  nineteen  ;  and  men  on  all  hands  almost 
keep  their  own  proselytes  by  affrighting  them  with  the  fearful 
sermons  of  damnation ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  here  is  no  security  to 
them  that  are  not  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  no  peace  for  them 
that  are."* 

As  a  commentary  on  this  passage,  look  at  the  terms  in  which  our  own 
Church,  whose  purity  we  regard  as  so  much  beyond  that  of  her  sister 
across  the  Tweed,  is  spoken  of  by  an  English  divine  :  "  Such  a  Church," 
says  he,  "  I  think  altogether  as  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  Church,  as  a 
band  of  rebels  in  any  country  who  have  overthrown  the  civil  constitu- 
tion of  it  would  be  of  the  name  of  a  kingdom,  state,  or  republic  ;  be- 
cause such  a  pretended  Church  is  not  only  a  variation  from  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,  but  a  sworn  destructive  confederacy  against  it,  even 
the  abomination  of  desolation  in  the  house  or  kingdom  of  GVod,  of 
which  their  pastors  are  not  ministers,  but  by  principle  most  malicious 
enemies  ;  not  pastors  of  the  flock,  but  wolves."f 

The  descendants  of  the  warriors  of  Bothwell  Bridge  and  Drumclog 
may  well  open  their  eyes  wide  at  such  an  announcement  of  "  Grod's 
truth"  even  from  the  mouth  of  a  fanatic.  But  it  is  not  by  fanatics 
alone  that  this  persuasion  has  been  expressed ;  for  Jeremy  Taylor 
himself,  addressing  a  university  audience,  gives  utterance  to  the 
very  same  opinion,  embodied,  however,  in  soberer,  though  not  less 
emphatic  language.  After  quoting  the  observation  that  "  Truth 
is  lasting,  and  ever  full  of  blessing,"  he  remarks,  that  "  this  very 
observation  will  give  good  light  in  our  questions  and  disputes ;  and 
I  give,"  says  he,  "  my  instance  in  episcopal  government,  which 
hath  been  of  so  lasting  an  abode,  of  so  long  a  blessing,  hath  its  fir- 
mament by  the  principles  of  Christianity,  hath  been  blessed  by  the 
issues  of  that  stabiliment ;  it  hath  for  1600  years  combined  with 
monarchy,  and  hath  been  taught  by  the  Spirit  which  hath  so  long 
dwelt  in  Grod's  Church,  and  hath  now,  according  to  the  promise  of 
Jesus,  that  says,  '  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against  the 
Church,'  been  restored  amongst  us  by  a  heap  of  miracles ;  and,  as  it 
went  away,  so  now  it  is  returned  again  in  the  hand  of  monarchy,  and 
in  the  bosom  of  our  fundamental  laws.  Now  that  doctrine  must  needs 
be  suspected  of  error,  and  an  intolerable  lie,  that  speaks  against  this 
TRUTH,  which  hath  had  so  long  a  testimony  from  Gtod,  and  from  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  so  many  ages,  of  all  our  ancestors,  and  all  our 
?aws.";{;   Another  passage  in  the  same  discourse  will  afford  to  Scottish 

*  Via  Intelligentiae  :  A  Sermon  preached  to  the  University  of  Dublin,  shew- 
ing by  what  Means  the  Scholars  shall  become  most  learned  and  most  useful. 
Taylor's  Works,  vol.  vi.,  j).  375. 

t  Hickes's  Answer  to  the  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church,  pref.,  p.  200.  See 
also,  in  Dr  John  Brown's  excellent  work  on  Civil  Obedience,  Ajsp.,  note  I.,  p. 
226,  the  ravings  of  another  bigot  against  the  dissenting  ministers,  including 
those  of  "  the  Kirk,"  which,  he  tells  us,  *'  very  rebelliously  and  impiously  re- 
jected Episcopacy." 

I  Via  Intelligentiae  ;  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  406. 
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Churchmen,  and  to  Presbyterians  in  general,  a  still  more  striking- 
proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  Scripture — interpreted,  as  it  must  always 
be,  by  fallible  human  beings — as  a  standard  of  divine  truth:  let  the 
reader  keep  in  mind  that  this  sermon  was  preached  shortly  after  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.  "A  man  would  think  it  a  very  easy  thing 
to  understand  the  thirteenth  chapter  to  the  Romans,  '  Whosoever 
resisteth  the  power  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  Grod :'  and  yet  we  know 
a  generation  of  men  to  whom  these  words  were  so  obscure  that  they 
thought  it  lawful  to  fight  against  their  king.  A  man  would  think  it 
easy  to  believe  that  those  who  were  '  in  the  gainsaying  of  Korah,' 
who  rose  up  against  the  high  priest,  wei;e  in  a  very  sad  condition ; 
and  yet  there  are  too  many  amongst  us  who  are  in  the  gainsaying  of 
Korah,  and  think  they  do  very  well ;  that  they  are  the  godly  party, 
and  the  good  people  of  God.  Why  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  In  the  toorld 
there  can  be  nothing  plainer  than  these  words,  '  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to 
the  higher  powers  ;^  and,  that  you  need  not  make  a  scruple  who  are  these 
higher  powers,  it  is  as  plainly  said,  '  There  is  no  power  but  of  God ;'  all 
that  are  set  over  you  by  the  laws  of  your  nation,  these  '  are  over  you  in  the 

Lord;'  AND  YET  MEN  WILL  NOT    UNDERSTAND    THESE   PLAIN    THINGS; 

they  deny  to  do  their  notorious  duty,  and  yet  believe  they  are  in  the  right ; 
and  if  they  sometimes  obey  '  for  wroth,'  they  oftener  disobey  '  for  con- 
science sake.'  Where  is  the  fault  ?  The  words  are  plain,  the  duty 
IS  CERTAIN,  THE  BOOK  LIES  OPEN ;  but,  alas  !  '  it  is  Sealed  within,' 
that  is,  '  men  have  eyes  and  Avill  not  see,  ears  and  will  not  hear.' " — 
(P.  382.) 

Observe,  these  are  the  words,  not  of  a  presumptuous  sciolist,  or  "con- 
secrated cobbler,"  but  of  a  prelate  famed  throughout  Christendom 
for  the  holiness  of  his  life,  and  whose  controversial  writings  are  cha- 
racterised by  one  of  the  profoundest  scholars  that  ever  held  office  in  the 
Church  of  England,  as  "  fraught  with  guileless  ardour,  with  peerless 
eloquence,  and  with  the  richest  stores  of  knowledge,  historical,  clas- 
sical, scholastic,  and  theological."*  It  took  nearly  a  century's  hard 
fighting,  sometimes  with  sword  as  well  as  pen,  to  convince  the  adherents 
of  the  Stewarts,  in  opposition  to  this  so  "  plain  truth"  and  "  certain 
duty,"  that  duties  are  reciprocal  between  the  higher  powers  and  their 
subjects ;  and  that  when  a  king  plays  the  faithless  tyrant,  he  instantly 
forfeits,  by  the  very  act  of  doing  so,  the  power  which  he  has  of  God — 
since  he  thus  ceases  to  perform  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  granted 
him.  The  divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  however,  is  still  lovingly  che- 
rished by  the  English  mind ;  even  more  so,  perhaps,  than  the  jus  divi- 
num  of  Presbytery  is  among  ourselves.  In  a  woi"k  lately  published  by 
Mr  Ruskin,  under  the  quaint  title  of  "  Notes  on  the  Construction  of 
Sheepfolds,"  the  question  is  put,  "  But  how  to  unite  the  two  great' 
sects  of  paralysed  Protestants?"  To  which  he  answers:  "By  keeping 
strictly  to  Scripture.  The  members  of  the  Scottish  Church  have  not 
a  shadow  of  excuse  for  refusing  Episcopacy.  It  has  indeed  been  abused 
among  them — grievously  abused ;  but  it  is  in  the  Bible,  and  that  is  all 
they  have  a  right  to  ask"  ! 

Now  all  this,  you  see,  is  reckoned  "  God's  truth"  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tweed,  although  on  this  side  it  is  but  erroneous  "  man's  truth  ;" 
just  as  that  which  we  confidently  style  "  God's  truth,"  is,  as  you  like- 

*  Dr  Parr's  Letter  to  Milner ;  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  428. 
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wise  perceive,  sometimes  denounced  by  our  neighbours  (with  a  degree 
of  confidence  at  least  equal  to  our  own,  and  resting  on  the  very  same 
foundation,)  as  error  which  we  are  "  without  a  shadow  of  excuse" 
for  holding.  As  a  contrast  to  Bishop  Taylor's  view  of  Grod's  truth 
about  Episcopacy  and  passive  obedience  to  the  sovereign,  take  the 
assertion  of  the  counter  "  truth"  by  his  contemporary  Dr  Owen,  the 
friend  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  judge  how  ridiculous  such  displays 
of  dogmatism  must  be  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  can  admit  the  notion 
that  their  own  side  of  a  question  is  not  the  only  one  that  may 
be  true.  "  It  hath  pleased  God,^^  says  that  earnest  and  able  divine, 
"  so  to  order  things  in  this  kingdom  that  the  work  of  recovering  his 
worship  to  its  purity,  and  restoring  the  civil  state  to  its  liberty,  should  be 
both  carried  on  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  persons.  Are  there  none 
now  in  this  kingdom  to  whom  [i.e.,  according  to  whose  allegation]  this 
reforming  is  an  almost  everting  of  Grod's  worship  ?  And  are  there 
none  that  have  asserted  that  our  new  religion  hath  caused  all  those 
tumults  and  bloodshed  ?  And  doth  not  every  unprejudiced  man  see  that 
these  are  hellish  lies  and  malicious  accusations,  having  indeed  neither 
ground  nor  colour,  but  only  their  coincidence  in  respect  of  time  ?"* 

Who  shall  decide  when  such  doctors  disagree  ? — each  of  them  so 
worthy  of  our  respect  for  his  eminent  talents,  piety,  learning,  and  love 
of  truth  : 

"  How  shall  we  e'er  discover  which  is  right, 

When  hoth  so  eagerly  maintain  the  fight  ? 

Each  does  the  other's  arguments  deride  ; 

Each  has  the  Church  and  Scripture  on  his  side."t 

If  one  must  be  wrong,  may  not  hoth  have  erred  ?  And  if  only  one, 
how  can  this  fact  be  authoritatively  made  known  ?  "  It  were  well,"  says 
one  of  these  very  theologians  (who,  however,  as  it  appears,  did^  not 
profit  on  every  occasion  by  the  wisdom  he  expresses) ;  "  it  were 
well  if  men  would  as  much  consider  themselves  as  the  doctrines, 
and  think  that  they  may  as  well  be  deceived  by  their  own  weakness, 
as  persuaded  by  the  arguments  of  a  doctrine  which  other  men,  as 
wise,  call  inevident."J  And  Baxter  observes  :  "  It  is  a  hard  thing 
to  be  certain  on  either  side  in  those  controversies  which  have  multi- 
tudes, and  in  a  manner  equal  strength,  of  learned,  judicious,  well- 
studied,  godly,  impartial  men  for  each  part."§  Even  those  who  are 
orthodox  (in  his  own  acceptation  of  the  term),  have,  as  he  elsewhere 
admits,  "  their  errors,  and  are  not  orthodox  in  all  things  ;"  so  that 
when  a  man  has  the  good  fortune  to  think  rightly  on  the  points 
where  they  err,  he  must  either  adopt  their  errors  and  become  a  real 
schismatic,  or  reject  them  and  be  "  esteemed  and  called  a  schismatic" 
by  the  erring  orthodox  !    "  For  thinking  themselves  in  the  right," 

*  A  Country  Essay  for  the  Practice  of  Church  Government  there  ;  Owen's 
Works,  vol.  XV.,  p.  84,  Russell's  ed. 

t  Porafret's  "  Reason."  These  lines  are  applied  by  the  poet  to  a  shockingly 
scurrilous  controversy  between  South  and  Sherlock  about  the  Trinity  ;  of  which 
a  brief  notice  will  be  found  in  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  i.,  p.  442,  and  some  specimens  in  Dr  Vicesimus  Knox's  Winter  Evenings, 
Ev.  Ixx.,  "  On  the  Spirit  of  Controversy."  The  reader  has  already  seen  (p.  48) 
a  fine  flower  of  rhetoric,  culled  from  the  j^ages  of  Dr  South. 

\  Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  Epistle  Dedicatory. 

§  Baxter's  treatise  "  Of  Falsely-pretended  Knowledge  ;"  Works,  vol.  xv,, 
p.  57. 
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says  he,  "  they  will  too  often  take  it  for  theii'  duty  to  let  fly  at  others, 
as  erroneous  or  dangerous  persons,  that  are  not  of  their  mind ;  and 
in  this  mistake  they  think  they  do  Gtod  service  to  defame  dis- 
senters, and  raise  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  them,  and  bid  men  take 
heed  of  them,  as  of  them  that  hold  some  dangerous  opinions  ;  when  it  is 
themselves  that  are  deceived,  andj  should  turn  those  jealousies  and 
cautions  homewards^* 

"  Disputes  in  i^eligion,"  says  the  sagacious  Selden,  "  will  never  be 
ended — because  there  wants  a  measure  by  which  the  business  would 
be  decided.  The  Puritan  would  be  judged  by  the  word  of  God  :  If 
he  would  speak  dearly,  he  means  himself,  hiU  he  is  ashamed  to  say  so  ;  and 
he  would  have  me  believe  him  before  a  whole  Church,  that  has  read 
the  word  of  Ciod  as  well  as  he.  One  says  one  thing,  and  another 
another  ;  and  there  is,  I  say,  no  measure  to  end  the  controversy. 
'Tis  just  as  if  two  men  were  at  bowls,  and  both  judged  by  the  eye  : 
One  says  it  is  his  cast,  the  other  says  it  is  my  cast ;  and  having  no 
measure,  the  difference  is  eternal.  Ben  Johnson  satirically  expressed 
the  vain  disputes  of  divines  by  Inigo  Lanthorne,  disputing  with  his 
puppet  in  a  Bartholomew  fair.  It  is  so  :  It  is  not  so  :  It  is  so  :  It  is 
not  so :  crying  thus  one  to  another  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together."! 

Nothing  could  be  better  put  than  this  ;  and  as  Selden  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  perhaps  in  uttering  these  remarks 
he  had  the  disputes  of  his  clerical  colleagues  especially  in  his  eye. 

It  is  truly  refreshing  to  contrast  with  the  violent  and  dogmatic 
language  of  our  old  theologians,  the  following  calm  and  rational 
statement,  by  Bishop  Watson,  of  a  principle  which  bears  on  one 
of  the  subjects  of  the  foregoing  extracts  from  Taylor  and  Owen. 
Brief  as  it  is,  it  lays  the  axe  with  great  effect  to  the  root  of  many  a 
tedious  controversy.  "  It  might  be  expected,"  says  he,  "  that  different 
Churches  would  with  too  much  warmth  endeavour  to  support  their 
different  modes  of  Grovernment  and  Worship,  by  attempting  to  pi'ove 
them  correspondent  to  such  as  were  established  by  the  Apostles  ;  tak- 
ing it  for  granted,  that  the  nearer  they  approached  to  the  model  of  an  Apos- 
tolic Church,  the  more  perfect  they  would  become  :  not  considering,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  apostles  might,  for  the  sake  of  gaining- 
the  Jews  to  Christianity,  have  a  respect  in  a  great  many 

PARTICULARS  TO  THE  FORMS  OF  THE  JeWISH  SyNAGOGUE,  WHICH 
ARE    IN    NO   WISE  BINDING  UPON  CHRISTIANS  OF  LATER  AGES  ;    nor,  in 

the  second,  that  the  apostles  tvere  endued  with  such  extraordinary  gifts  of 
the  Spirit,  as  might  make  their  example,  in  many  instances  of  spiritual 
discipline  especially,  very  unfit  for  future  Christians  to  follow.''''''^ 

These  warnings — to  which  hundreds  equally  strong  might  be 
added — against  the  error  of  paying  too  much  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  men,  whether  speaking  as  individuals,  or  in  the  collective  capacity 
of  "  true  Churches"  claiming  or  having  ascribed  to  them  the  faculty 
of  teaching  Grod's  truth,  and  it  alone, — might  well  suffice  here  ;  but 
the  practice  is  unhappily  so  prevalent,  so  deep-rooted,  and  in  its 
consequences  so  hurtful,  that  I  am  induced  to  extract  the  following 
clear  and  pointed  observations  upon  it  by  Locke,  from  an  "  Essay  on 
Study,"  first  published  by  Lord  King  in  his  Life  of  that  illustrious 

*  Treatise  of  Self-Denial,  chap.  48  ;  Works,  vol.  xi.,  p.  290. 

t  Table-Talk  ;   Works,  vol.  iii.,  part  ii.,  p.  2068. 

I   Charge  delivererl  in  1813;   Miscellaneous- Tracts,  vol.  i.,  p.  164-5. 
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philosopher — "  the  man,"  as  Charles  James  Fox  truly  says,  "  who 
was  destined  to  be  the  most  successful  adversary  of  superstition  and 
tyranny."* 

"  Our  first  and  great  duty,"  says  he,  "  is  to  bring  to  our  studies 
and  to  our  inquiries  after  knowledge  a  mind  covetous  of  truth  ;  that 
seeks  after  nothing  else,  and  after  that  impartially,  and  embraces  it, 
how  poor,  hovj  contemptible,  how  unfashionable  soever  it  may  seem.  This 
is  that  which  all  studious  men  profess  to  do,  and  yet  it  is  that  where 
I  think  very  many  miscarry.  Who  is  there  almost  that  has  not  opi- 
nions planted  in  him  by  education  time  out  of  mind ;  which  by  that 
means  come  to  be  as  the  municipal  laws  of  the  country,  which  m^ist 
not  be  questioned,  but  are  then  looked  on  with  reverence  as  the  standards 
OF  EIGHT  AND  WRONG,  TRUTH  AND  FALSEHOOD  ;  when  perhaps  these 
so  sacred  opinions  were  but  the  oracles  of  the  nursery,  or  the  tradi- 
tional grave  talk  of  those  who  pretend  to  inform  our  childhood  ;  who 
receive  them  from  hand  to  hand  without  ever  examining  them  ?  This  is 
the  fate  of  our  tender  age,  which  being  thus  seasoned  early,  it  grows  by 
continuation  of  time,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind, 
which  afterwards  very  dilRcultly  receives  a  different  tincture.  "When 
we  are  grown  up,  we  find  the  world  divided  into  bands  and  companies  ; 
not  only  as  congregated  under  several  politics  and  governments,  but 
united  only  upon  account  of  opinions,  and  in  that  respect,  combined 
strictly  one  with  another,  and  distinguished  from  others,  especially  in 
matters  of  religion.  If  birth  or  chance  have  not  thrown  a  man  young 
into  any  of  these,  which  yet  seldom  fails  to  happen,  choice,  when  he 
is  grown  up,  certainly  puts  him  into  some  or  other  of  them  ;  often  out 
of  an  opinion  that  that  party  is  in  the  right,  and  sometimes  because 
he  finds  it  is  not  safe  to  stand  alone,  and  therefore  thinks  it  convenient 
to  herd  somewhei'e.  Now,  in  every  one  of  these  parties  of  men  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  opinions  which  are  received  and  owned  as  the 
doctrines  and  tenets  of  that  society,  to  the  profession  and  practice 
whereof  all  who  are  of  their  communion  ought  to  give  up  themselves, 
or  else  they  will  be  scarce  looked  on  as  of  that  society,  or  at  best  be 
thought  but  lukewarm  brothers,  or  in  danger  to  apostatize. 

"  It  is  plain,  in  the  great  diff'erence  and  contrariety  of  opinions  that 
are  amongst  these  several  parties,  that  there  is  much  falsehood  and  abun- 
dance of  mistakes  in  most  of  thcm.'f  Cunning  in  some,  and  ignorance 
in  others,  first  made  them  keej)  them  up ;  and  yet  how  seldom  is  it 
that  implicit  faith,  fear  of  losing  credit  with  the  party  or  interest 
(for  all  these  operate  in  their  turns),  suff'ers  any  one  to  question  the 
tenet  of  his  party ;  but  altogether  in  a  bundle  he  receives,  embraces, 
and,  without  examining,  he  professes  and  sticks  to  them,  and  measures 
all  other  opinions  by  them.  Worldly  interest  also  insinuates  into  se- 
veral men's  minds  divers  opinions,  Avhich,  suiting  with  their  temporal 
advantage,  are  kindly  received,  and  in  time  so  riveted  there,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  remove  them.  By  these,  and  perhaps  other  means, 
opinions  come  to  be  settled  and  fixed  in  men's  minds,  tvhich,  whether 
true  or  false,  there  they  remain  in  reputation  as  substantial  material  truths, 
and  so  are  seldom  questioned  or  examined  by  those  who  entertain 
them ;  and  if  they  happen  to  be  false,  as  in  most  men  the  greatest 
part  must  necessarily  be,  they  put  a  man  quite  out  of  the  way  in  the 

*  Fox's  History  of  the  Reign  of  James  II.,  p.  54. 

t  That  is  to  say,  much  that  the  honest  members  of  most  parties  (or  churches) 
regard  as  at  once  their  oivn  truth  and  Ood's  truth,  while  it  is  only  their  own. 
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whole  course  of  his  studies  ;  and  though  iu  his  reading  and  inquiries 
he  flatters  himself  that  his  design  is  to  inform  his  understanding  in 
the  real  knowledge  of  truth,  yet  in  effect  it  tends  and  reaches  to 
nothing  hut  the  confirming  of  his  already  received  opinions,  the  things 
he  meets  with  in  other  men's  writings  and  discourses  heing  received 
or  neglected  as  they  hold  proportion  with  those  anticipations  which 
before  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  This  will  plainly  appear  if 
we  look  but  on  an  instance  or  two  of  it.  It  is  a  principal  doctrine  of 
the  Roman  party  to  believe  that  their  Church  is  infallible;  this  is 
received  as  the  mark  of  a  good  Catholic,  and  implicit  faith,  or  fear, 
or  interest,  keeps  all  men  from  questioning  it.  This  being  entertained 
as  an  undoubted  principle,  see  what  work  it  makes  with  Scripture  and 
reason  ;  neither  of  them  will  be  heard, — though  speaking  with  never 
so  much  clearness  and  demonstration, — when  they  contradict  any  of 
the  doctrines  or  institutions ;  and  though  it  is  not  grown  to  that 
height,  barefaced  to  deny  the  Scripture,  yet  interpretations  and  dis- 
tinctions evidently  contrary  to  the  plain  sense  and  to  the  common 
apprehensions  of  men,  are  made  use  of  to  elude  its  meaning,  and  pre- 
serve entire  the  authority  of  this  their  principle,  that  the  Churcla  is 
infallible.  On  the  other  side,  make  the  light  within  our  guide,  and 
see  what  will  become  of  reason  and  Scripture.  An  Hobbist,  with  his 
principle  of  self-preservation,  whereof  himself  is  to  be  judge,  will  not 
easily  admit  a  great  many  plain  duties  of  morality.  The  same  must 
necessarily  be  found  in  all  men  who  have  taken  up  principles  without 
examining  the  truth  of  them.  It  being  here,  then,  that  men  take 
up  prejudice  to  truth  without  being  aware  of  it,  and  afterwards,  like 
men  of  corrupted  appetites,  when  they  think  to  nourish  themselves,  ge- 
nerally feed  only  on  those  things  that  suit  with  and  increase  the  vicious 
humour, — this  part  is  carefully  to  be  looked  after.  These  ancient  pre- 
occupations of  our  minds,  these  several  and  almost  sacred  opinions,  are 
to  be  examined,  if  we  will  make  way  for  truth,  and  put  our  minds  in  that 
freedom  which  belongs  and  is  necessary  to  them.  A  mistake  is  not  the  less 
so,  and  will  never  groxo  into  a  truth,  because  ive  have  believed  it  a  long  time, 
though  perhaps  it  be  the  harder  to  part  ivith  ;  and  an  error  is  not  the 

LESS  DANGEROUS,  NOR  THE  LESS  CONTRARY  TO  TRUTH,  BECAUSE  IT  IS 
CRIED  UP  AND  HAD  IN  VENERATION  BY  ANY  PARTY,  thoUffh   it    is    likely 

we  shall  be  the  less  disposed  to  think  it  so.  Here,  therefore,  we  have 
need  of  all  our  force  and  all  our  sincerity ;  and  here  it  is  we  have 
use  of  the  assistance  of  a  serious  and  sober  friend,  who  may  help  us 
sedately  to  examine  these  our  received  and  beloved  opinions ;  for  the 
mind  by  itself  being  prepossessed  with  them  cannot  so  easily  question, 
look  round,  and  argue  against  them.  They  are  the  darlings  of  our 
minds,  and  it  is  as  hard  to  find  fault  with  them,  as  for  a  man  in  love 
to  dislike  his  mistress :  there  is  need,  therefore,  of  the  assistance  of 
another,  at  least  it  is  very  useful  impartially  to  shew  us  their  defects, 
and  help  us  to  try  them  by  the  plain  and  evident  principles  of  reason. 
or  religion."'* 

*  Lord  King's  Life  of  Locke,  edit.  1830,  voL  i.,  pp.  188-193.  See  also,  in 
vol.  ii.,  p.  196,  part  of  Loclce's  unjjublished  Defence  of  Nonconformity.  I 
strongly  recommend  likewise  the  perusal  of  his  small  but  invaluable  treatise 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  a  good  edition  of  which  may  be  procured 
for  sixpence,  and  which  young  men  desirous  of  mental  improvement,  and  eman- 
cipation from  prejudice,  will  find  it  advantageous  to  study.  There  is  much  ex- 
cellent matter  also  in  Dr  Ibbot's  Sermons  on  the  Kight  and  Duty  of  Private 
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Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  people  of  Scotland  in  parti- 
cular, and  inquire  what  is  recognised  among  them  as  the  standard 
OP  RELIGIOUS  TRUTH.  lu  tvords  they  of  course  acknowledge  as  such 
the  Bible  alone  ;  but  everybody  familiar  with  the  general  practice 
of  the  orthodox,  is  aware  that  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Cate- 
chism, as  the  true  and  authorized  exponents  of  Scripture,  have  with  them 
the  supreme  authority  in  fact.  I  have  even  heard  a  minister  of  the 
Established  Church  expressly  refer  to  them,  in  conversation,  as  the 
standards  of  truth  ;  thus  setting  at  nought  the  declaration  of  one  of  the 
very  documents  he  was  idolizing,  that  the  Bible  alone,  as  interpreted 
by  its  reader,  is  the  written  standard  of  religious  truth.  In  that  act  of 
his,  there  was  a  more  glaring  inconsistency  than  even  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  son  who,  when  desired  by  his  father  to  go  and  work  in  the 
vineyard,  answered,  "  I  go,  sir,"  and  went  not  (Matt.  xxi.  30) :  for 
the  son's  promise  was  not  incongruous  in  itself,  but  was  broken  by  his 
subsequent  neglect ;  whereas,  whoever  professes  to  regard  the  West- 
minster Confession  as  the  standard  of  truth,  does  ht/  that  prof  ession  itself 
shew  that  his  idolatry  of  it  is  but  verbal,  although,  in  his  ignorance 
or  forgetfulness,  he  may  fancy  it  to  be  real.  Such  inconsistency,  it  may 
be  hoped,  is  far  from  being  general  amongst  the  clergy  ;  but  how- 
ever this  may  be,  there  is  unhappily  no  room  for  doubt,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  laymen  who  self-complacently  enrol  themselves  among 
"  the  people  of  Grod,"  whoever  disbelieves  any  article  laid  down  in 
the  Confession  or  Catechism,  is  by  the  mere  fact  of  doing  so  convicted 
of  heresy:  he  is  "unsound  in  the  faith;"  a  holder  of  "dangerous 
error;"  one  who  deserves  to  be  frowned  upon,  shunned,  thwarted, 
slandered,  despitefully  used,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  persecuted  into 
the  way  of  salvation. 

Documents  on  which  reliance  so  implicit  is  reposed  in  matters 
of  the  highest  importance,  surely  ought  to  have  something  in  their 
origin  and  history  to  justify  such  confidence.  It  is  worth  our  wliile, 
therefore,  to  bestow  some  pains  in  endeavouring  to  find  out  whether 
good  grounds  for  thorough  confidence  exist. 

Were  the  compilers  of  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
fallible  or  infallible  ?   "  Fallible,  of  course  !"  is  the  universal  rejily. 

Were  these  fallible  compilers,  then,  less  likely  to  misunderstand  the 
Scriptures  than  other  fallible  men  ? 

This  is  a  question  which  some  may  never  have  thought  of  putting 
to  themselves  ;  but,  if  their  principles  agree  with  their  practice,  they 
must,  now  when  it  is  put,  of  necessity  answer  "  Yes." 

Who,  then,  it  may  next  be  inquired,  were  these  profound  and  knowing 
persons  who  were  less  liable  to  mistake  than  other  mortals,  and  whose 

Judgment,  forming  part  of  vol.  ii.  of  the  Boyle  Lectures; — Dr  Isaac  Watts's 
treatises  on  tlie  Improvement  of  tlie  IMind,  and  on  Logic  or  the  Right  Use  of 
Reason  in  tlie  Inquiry  after  Truth ; — Dr  Abercrombie's  tract  on  the  Culture 
and  Discipline  of  the  Mind ; — Dr  Channing  on  Creeds,  in  vol.  i.,  p.  353  of  the 
Belfast  edition  of  his  Works  ; — Section  III.  of  Outline  of  the  Opinions  of  Jere- 
my Bentham,  prefixed  to  his  Works,  and  abridged  in  Burton's  Benthamiana, 
p.  364; — Dr  Drummond's  Letters  to  a  Young  Naturalist,  p.  168  (Lond.  1831); 
and  Dr  Thomas  Brown's  charming  description  of  "  the  philosojihic  spirit,"'  in 
the  penultimate  paragraph  of  his  1st  Lecture  on  Moral  Philosophy.  Finally, 
the  classical  and  exhaustive  treatises  of  Mr  Samuel  Bailey  on  The  Formation 
and  Publication  of  Opinions,  and  The  Pursuit  of  Trutli,  ought  to  have  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  library  of  the  independent  thinker. 
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interpretations  of  Scripture  we  should  receive,  if  not  implicitly,  at  least 
with  that  reverence  which  is  ever  due  to  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  ? 

There  are  many  who,  were  you  to  propose  to  them  this  question, 
would  find  it  a  perplexing  one,  and  perhaps  begin  to  wonder  that  it 
had  never  occurred  to  their  minds.  After  considering  a  little,  they 
might  find  it  necessary  to  confess  their  inability  to  name  a  single  man 
who  had  a  hand  in  preparing  the  standards  of  the  Church  :  "  It  was 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster  that  did  the  business  ;  but 
really  they  had  never  thought  of  inquiring  who  these  divines  were  !" 

To  dispel  this  strange  ignorance  about  an  object  of  so  much  re- 
spect, you  make  known  to  them  the  fact  that  there  is  prefixed  to 
the  Confession  a  list  of  the  divines  who  composed  the  Assembly  which 
produced  it.  In  that  list  are  specified  ninety-eight  Englishmen,  with 
five  clerical  and  three  lay  commissioners  from  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  list  having  been  attentively  perused,  you  next  invite  your 
friends  to  assign  the  reasons  which  have  convinced  them  that  the 
persons  named  in  it  were  so  wise,  learned,  and  unprejudiced,  that  their 
published  interpretations  of  Scripture  ought  to  be  accepted  with  re- 
verence by  all  succeeding  generations. 

After  a  long  pause,  during  which  the  list  is  once  more  carefully 
scanned,  the  answer  perhaps  drops  out,  that  a  grave  and  learned  As- 
sembly of  Divines  who  met  for  the  special  purpose  of  deliberating  on 
the  meaning  of  Scripture,  was  surely  much  better  qualified  to  deter- 
mine the  true  meaning  than  any  private  Christian  can  be  ;  that  those 
were  the  bright  and  favoured  times  of  the  Church,  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  more  abundantly  poured  out  than  in  these  latter  days,  and 
when  God's  truth  was  more  clearly  discerned  than,  but  for  the  labours 
of  those  godly  divines,  it  could  now  have  been  by  us ;  and,  in  short, 
that  as  the  Church  and  everybody  says  and  knows  that  the  Confession 
of  Faith  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  Scripture,  none  but  a  caviller 
like  yourself  can  pretend  to  have  a  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

Hereupon  you  beg  leave  to  remind  them  that  your  question  was 
simply  this — Wherein  lies  that  superiority  of  the  men  who  assembled 
at  Westminster,  which  renders  it  fit  that  their  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture should  be  humbly  received  by  all  other  Christians,  on  pain  of 
being  treated  as  heretics?  "Why,  pray,  ought  you  and  I,  and 
everybody  else,  to  adopt,  without  hesitation  or  question,  the  theolo- 
gical opinions  of  Dr  Humphrey  Chambers  of  Claverstoun,  Thomas 
Micklethwait  of  Cherryburton,  Andrew  Pern  of  Wilby,  Daniel 
Cawdrey  of  Great  Billing,  Henry  Scudder  of  Coliuborn,  or  even 
Alexander  Henderson  of  Edinburgh  (wise  and  excellent  as  he  was),  or 
that  '  worthy  servant  of  Christ,'  yet  fierce  champion  of  intolerance, 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Rutherford  of  St  Andrews?" 

To  this  precise  and  pertinent  question,  blank  looks  are  the  sole 
answer  you  receive  ;  and  you  correctly  infer  that  the  notion  has  now 
happily  entered  the  minds  of  your  friends,  that,  after  all,  the  Con- 
fession may  contain  an  error  or  two  which  the  learning  and  sagacity 
of  later  generations  have  brought  to  light.  So  far  well ;  but  you 
wish  to  deepen  the  impression  that  has  been  made,  and  to  render  it 
so  permanent,  that  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  Humphrey  Chambers 
and  Henry  Scudder  shall  never  more  be  considered  the  same  thing  as 
to  call  in  question  the  revealed  truth  of  God.  With  this  view,  you 
proceed  to  lay  before  them  such  a  historical  sketch  as  the  following. 
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In  the  year  1643,  shortly  after  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  in  England, 
an  *'  Assembly  of  learned  and  godly  divines  and  others"  was  summoned 
by  the  Long  Parliament,  to  meet  in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  at  West- 
minster, for  the  purpose  of  deliberating,  and,  when  required,  advising  the 
Legislature,  as  to  the  form  of  Church-government  "  most  agreeable  to 
God's  holy  word,  and  most  apt  to  procure  and  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  Church  at  home,  and  nearer  agreement  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  other  Reformed  Churches  abroad  ;"  "  and  for  the  vindicating 
and  clearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  from  all  false 
calumnies  and  aspersions."* 

The  Assembly  is  described  by  Dr  Hetherington  as  "  composed  of 
the  great  master-minds  of  the  age"  (p.  2) ;  but  the  sober  truth  is  to 
be  found  in  the  statement  of  Milton,  that  the  divines  "  were  neither 
chosen  by  any  rule  or  custom  ecclesiastical,  nor  eminent  for  either 
piety  or  knowledge  above  others  left  out ;  only  as  each  member  of 
Parliament  in  his  private  fancy  thought  fit,  so  elected  one  by  one."f 
Most  of  them,  nevertheless,  appear  to  have  fully  or  partially  deserved 
the  eulogium  which  Baxter  accords  them ;  namely,  that  "  the  divines 
there  congregated  were  men  of  eminent  learning,  godliness,  ministerial 
abilities,  and  fidelity  ;  and,"  he  adds,  "  being  not  worthy  to  be  one  of 
them  myself,  I  may  more  freely  speak  the  truth,  even  in  the  face  of 
malice  and  envy  ;  that,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  by  the  information 
of  all  history  of  that  kind,  and  by  any  other  evidences  left  us,  the 
Christian  world,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  had  never  a  synod 
of  more  excellent  divines  than  this  and  the  Synod  of  Dort."^  Such 
a  testimony  from  such  a  man  is  sufficient  to  outweigh  any  amount  of 
disparagement  from  royalist  writers  like  Clarendon  and  Butler.§  Isaac 
Walton's  assertion  that  many  of  the  members  were  very  unfit  to  judge 
of  the  Church-controversies  which  they  endeavoured  to  settle,  ||  may  be 
quite  true  ;  and  so  far  as  the  Independents  and  Erastians  in  the  As- 
sembly are  concerned,  and  the  controversies  related  to  Church-govern- 
ment, Dr  Hetherington  himself  will  hardly  object  to  the  character 
thus  given,  since  he  declares  himself  unable  to  regard  the  judgment 
even  of  the  learned  Lightfoot  as  "entitled  to  much  deference"  (p.  309). 
Baillie,  one  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  remarks  upon  another 
member  of  the  Assembly — "  one  Mr  Coleman,  a  professed  Erastian" 
— that  he  was  "  a  man  reasonably  learned,  but  stupid  and  inconsider- 
ate, half  a  pleasant,  and  of  small  estimation."^  That  the  learning  of 
some  of  the  members  did  not  merit  even  the  faint  praise  of  being 
"  reasonable,"  appears  from  a  passage  in  Whitelock,  which  perhaps 
will  surprise  the  reader.  "  Divers  members  of  both  Houses,"  says  he, 
"  were  members  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  had  the  same  liberty 

*  See  the  Ordinance  of  Parliament  in  Kushworth's  Historical  Collections, 
vol.  v.,  p.  337,  or  in  Hetherington's  History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
p.  92. 

t  Milton's  Fragment  of  a  History  of  England,  quoted  in  Orme's  Life  of 
Baxter,  p.  70.  See  also  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  B.  v.,  vol.  i., 
p.  414,  edit.  1702. 

J  Reliquiffi  Baxterianffi,  Part  I.,  p.  93. 

§  See  Clarendon,  vol.  i.,  p.  415 ;  also  Butler's  Remains,  and  the  Notes  to 
Hudibras,  Part  I.,  canto  i.,  v.  811,  and  to  canto  ii.,  v.  702. 

II    Walton's  Life  of  Bishop  Sanderson. 

%  Baillie's  Letters,  Bannatyne  Club  edition,  vol.  ii.,  p.  360  ;  and  Hethering- 
ton, p.  284. 
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as  the  divines  to  sit  and  debate,  and  give  their  votes  in  evei'y  matter 
which  was  in  consideration  amongst  them ;  in  which  debates  Mr  Selden* 
spake  admirably,  and  confuted  divers  of  them  in  their  own  learning. 
And  sometimes  when  they  had  cited  a  text  of  Scripture  to  prove  their 
assertion,  he  would  tell  them,  '  Perhaps  in  your  little  pocket-bibles 
with  gilt  leaves'  (which  they  would  often  pull  out  and  read)  'the 
translations  maybe  thus,  but  the  Greek  or  the  Hebrew  signifies  thus 
and  thus  ;'  and  so  would  totally  refute  them."f 

This  passage  is  omitted  by  the  reverend  historian  of  the  Assembly, 
probably  because  he  did  not  consider  that  it  would  be  for  edification. 

It  appears  from  Lightfoot's  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Divines,  that  they  had  many  warm  debates,  and  that  the  question  in 

*  "  The  chief  of  learned  men  reputed  in  this  land,  Mr  Selden." — (Milton's 
Prose  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  66.)  "  Three  of  the  most  learned  men  that  England 
ever  bred,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  Mr  Selden.'' — {Biog.  Brit., 
vol.  vi..  Part  i.,  p.  4278.)  "  The  immense  learning  and  robust  sense  of  Selden." 
— {Coleridge's  Tahle-Talk,  vol.  i.,  p.  85.) 

t  White'lock's Memorials  of  the  English  Affairs,  &c.,  p.  68.  Lond.,  1682.— Of 
the  learning  of  most  of  the  &o»(«A  clergy  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  the  follow- 
ing account  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xx.,  p.  27.  After  remark- 
ing that  the  genius  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  was  decidedly  friendly  to  the 
cultivation  of  literature,  and  that  its  great  champions  were  all  persons  of  great 
learning  and  literary  attainments,  the  writer  proceeds  as  follows  : — "  The 
decline  of  classical  learning  that  became  visible  among  our  clergy  upwards  of 
a  century  thereafter,  was  so  far  from  being  a  natural  consequence  of  their 
Presbyterian  establishment,  that  we  do  not  scruple  to  refer  it  altogether  to  the 
tyranny  by  which  that  Establishment  was  crushed,  and  the  depression  in  which 
all  its  members  were  held  during  the  period  that  elapsed  from  the  union  of 
the  crowns  to  the  Revolution  1688.  The  crown,  and  a  great  pi'oportion  of  the 
nobility,  being  bent  ujjon  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy,  subjected  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers  to  the  most  barbarous  persecution  ;  and  by  degrading  them 
in  point  of  fortune,  and  driving  them  from  all  places  of  honour  and  distinction, 
not  only  deprived  them  of  tlie  means  of  liberal  instruction,  but  naturally  led 
them  to  adopt  that  vehement,  but  low  and  vulgar  tone  which  was  accommodated 
to  the  rank  of  the  greater  part  of  their  hearers,  and  was  naturally  produced 
by  the  operation  of  strong  feelings  upon  minds  excluded  from  the  means  of 
liberal  information."' 

Such  were  the  men  who  seem  to  be  adopted  as  models  by  certain  of  the  Scot- 
tish Presbyterian  clergy  of  tlie  present  day,  and  whose  oracular  dogmatism  was 
rebuked  by  Cromwell  in  his  celebrated  "  Letter  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Kirk,"  where  he  pointedly  addressed  them  as  follows: — "  I  am  persuaded  that 
divers  of  you,  who  lead  the  people,  have  laboured  to  build  yourselves  in  these 
things ;  wherein  you  have  censured  others,  and  established  yourselves  [upon 
the  Word  of  God.]  Is  it,  therefore,  infallibly  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  all 
that  \0\}  say  ?  I  beseech  you  in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  THISK  IT  POSSIBLE  you 
MAY  BE  MISTAKEN."' — (Carlyle's  Cromwell,  vol.  ii.,  p.  20.)  "  We  look  at  mini- 
sters" says  he  with  equal  plainness,  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Edinbui-gh 
Castle,  dated  12th  September  1650,  "  as  helpers  of,  not  lords  over,  God's  people. 
I  appeal  to  their  consciences  whether  any  trying  their  doctrines  and  dissenting, 
shall  not  incur  the  censure  of  sectary  ?  And  what  is  this  but  to  deny  Christians 
their  liberty,  and  assume  the  Infallible    Chair?     What  doth  HE   WHOM  WE 

WOULD  NOT  BE  LIKENED  UNTO  DO  MORE  THAN  THIS  ?'  — (Vol.  ii.,  p.  61.) 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  treating  of  the  prosecutions  for 
•witchcraft  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  should  mention  it  as  un- 
deniable, "  that  the  Presbyterian  ecclesiastics,  who,  in  Scotland,  were  often  ap- 
pointed by  the  Privy  Council  commissioners  for  the  trial  of  witchcraft,  evinced 
a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  credulity  in  such  cases,  and  that  the  temjiorary 
superiority  of  the  same  sect  in  England  was  marked  by  enormous  cruelties  of 
this  kind." — (Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,  p.  253.) 
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dispute  was  sometimes  decided  by  a  narrow  majority.*  Two  of  the 
more  amicable  discussions,  on  subjects  of  general  interest,  may  here 
be  quoted,  as  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the 
Assembly  was  conducted. 

The  iirst,  which  was  on  the  question,  Whether  parents  should  be 
required  to  profess  their  faith  at  the  baptism  of  their  children  ?  is 
recorded  by  Lightfoot  as  follows  : — 

"  Tliursday,  Oct.  10,  1644.  .  .  .  Then  began  we  upon  our  work  ; 
the  question,  '  Whether  the  parent,  at  the  baptizing  of  his  child,  is 
to  answer  any  question,  or  make  auy  profession  of  his  faith,  and 
stipulation  in  behalf  of  the  child  ?'  The  Scots  did  urge  it  mightily, 
because  of  the  use  of  it  in  all  reformed  Churches. 

"  Mr  Marshal  moved,  that  it  might  be  utterly  omitted  ;  but  Mr 
Henderson  shewed  what  distaste  this  might  giA'e  to  other  Churches. 

"  Dr  Gouge  moved  with  the  Scots,  and  so  did  Mr  Glattaker. 

"  Mr  Wilson  opposed  it  as  unwarrantable,  to  make  any  memorials 
which  Grod  hath  not  made. 

"  Mr  Walker :  In  all  times  there  hath  been  a  stipulation  ;  and 
baptism  being  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  ergo  is  not  to  be  put  to  a 
blank. 

"  Mr  Nye  :  1.  This  will  be  an  unnecessary  burden  :  2.  This  will 
break  uniformity  ;  for  though  some  will  do  this,  others  will  not. 

"  Mr  Calamy  :  Those  that  Avere  baptized  by  John,  and  those  cate- 
chumens that  professed,  did  it  not  only  '  nomine  suo,'  but  also  of  their 
children. 

"  Mr  Bridges  :  It  is  the  proper  work  of  Christ  to  appoint  memo- 
rials. If  such  confession  be  made,  and  that  in  regard  of  child,  so  it 
hangs  baptism  too  much  upon  a  confession  ;  or  in  regard  of  parent, 
and  then  it  may  be  a  wrong  to  put  that  to  him  that  is  a  member, 
and  not  member  alike. 

"  This  debate  held  us  all  day  ;  at  last  it  was  voted  affirmatively, 
that  the  parent  should  make  a  profession  at  the  baptism  of  his  child. "f 

The  subject  of  the  next  extract  is  the  Sabbath  : — 

"  Then  fell  a  debate,  whether  we  should  handle  the  celebration  of 
the  Sabbath  in  our  Directory,  or  Catechism  and  Confession,  and  how 
we  should  do  it,  to  avoid  offence  of  Judaism  on  one  hand,  and  pro- 
faneness  on  the  other  ;  and  how  we  may  bring  in  the  private  duties  of 
the  Sabbath  in  our  own  families  in  a  Directory  for  Public  Worship. 
But  it  was  concluded  to  fall  upon  the  work,  and  so  to  it  we  went.  .  .  . 

"Mr  Wilkinson,  sen.,  put  this  query, —  How  should  we  regulate 
iron-works  and  glass-works  ?  but  this  was  answered  by  this  next  pro- 
position. 

"  Second  Prop. :  '  To  abstain  from  all  unnecessary  labours,  worldly 
sports,  and  recreations.' 

"  The  debate  upon  this  was,  about  putting  in  prohibition  of  worldly 
discourses ;  and  some  moved  to  add,  '  worldly  thoughts.'  This  was 
scrupulous,  whether  we  should  not  be  a  scorn  to  go  about  to  bind 
men's  thoughts  ;  but  at  last  it  was  concluded  on  to  be  added,  both  for 
the  more  piety,  and  for  that  the  Fourth  Command  includes  it. 

*  See  Lightfoot's  Works  by  Pitman,  vol.  xiii.,  pp.  10- 15,  143, 147, 159,  214, 
267,  297,  300,  309.  Baillie  also  speaks  of  "  the  wrangling  humour  which  long 
predoniinated  in  many." — (Vol.  ii.,  p.  248.)  _ 

t   Ih.,  pp.  315,  316. 
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"  Third  Prop. :  '  That  there  be  uo  feasting  on  the  Sabbath.' 

"  Tliis  Mr  Marshal  opposed,  and  Dr  Temple  and  I  myself.  They 
instanced  in  Christ's  feasting,  Luke  xiv.,  and  in  his  feasting,  at  least 
dining,  with  all  his  disciples  in  Peter's  house,  Matt.  viii. 

"  Therefore  it  was  proposed  thus, — '  That  the  diet  on  the  Sabbath 
day  be  so  ordered,  that  no  servants  or  others  be  unnecessarily  kept 
from  the  public  service  ;'  and  so  it  was  passed."* 

On  one  occasion  Dr  Burgess  told  the  Assembly  how  "  they  were 
scandaled  by  reports  that  they  carried  all  things  in  a  tumultuary 
way." — (P.  186.)  On  another,  when  they  took  into  consideration 
"the  sad  tidings  of  my  Lord  General's  defeat  in  the  west,"  and 
"  what  might  be  the  cause  that  Ood  is  so  provoked,"  a  committee 
was,  after  a  whole  day's  fruitless  debate,  appointed  "  to  draw  up 
something  to  that  purpose."  Next  day  (10th  Sept.  1644),  "the  first 
work  was,  the  committee  appointed  yesterday,  brought  in  what  they  con- 
ceived the  causes  of  our  present  misery  : — As,  1.  The  sins  of  the  As- 
sembly ;  as  neglect  of  the  service,  as  in  slackness  in  coming,  and  de- 
parting at  pleasure :  2.  By  absenting  from  prayers :  3.  Manifesting 
neglect  in  the  time  of  debate,  and  neglecting  committees :  4.  Some 
speaking  too  much,  some  too  little  :  5.  By  irreverent  carriage  :  6.  By 
heats  in  debating:  7.  Driving  on  parties  :  8.  Not  serious  examination 
of  ministers."  The  sins  of  the  armies  and  Parliament  are  next  speci- 
fied— those  of  Parliament  including,  "  Not  active  in  suppressing 
^Anabaptists  and  Antinomians ; "  "  Not  suppressing  stage  plays,  taverns, 
profaneness,  and  scoffing  of  ministers;"  "Not  a  free  publishing  of 
truths,  for  fear  of  losing  a  party."  The  journal  proceeds — "  When 
this  was  read  over,  we  fell  upon  debate  of  them  ;  and,  first,  Mr 
Henderson  moved,  that  our  pnvate  failings  here  might  not  be  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  which  was  thought  most  rational  by  divers  ;  only 
ive  sadly  convinced  ourselves  of  them  here  amongst  om'seZves."— (Pp.  309, 
310.) 

Dr  Hetherington  has  imitated  the  prudence  of  Mr  Henderson  in 
regard  to  the  publication  of  these  failings.  The  passage,  however, 
aftbrds  a  curious  specimen  of  the  deliberations  of  "  the  great  master- 
minds of  the  age,"  and  an  instructive  exhibition  of  the  notions  then 
entertained  by  "master-minds"  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs 
of  this  world  are  administered  by  the  Deity.  But,  without  dwelling 
on  such  considerations,  I  proceed  to  observe,  that  even  if  the  expres- 
sion of  self-reproach  here  quoted  be  supposed  to  have  derived  some 
little  exaggeration  from  the  puiitanical  medium  thi'ough  which  the 
conduct  of  the  writer  and  his  colleagues  was  viewed,  still  it  is  plain 
that  such  an  Assembly  as  this  was  by  no  means  the  best  possible  tri- 
bunal for  the  settlement  of  religious  truth  ;  and  that  its  decisions  (had 
it  pretended  to  decide  with  authority)  would  have  deserved  no  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  reverence  from  other  Christians.  Besides,  may  not 
Jortin's  remark  upon  the  ancient  councils  of  the  Church  be  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  Westminster  Divines,  as  it  is  to  some  large  deli- 
berative ecclesiastical  assemblies  in  still  later  times  than  theirs  ?  "  In 
the  Nicene  Council,"  says  that  learned  and  candid  historian,  "  there 
were  undoubtedly  not  a  few  learned,  pious,  and  virtuous  prelates,  and 
holy  confessors ;  and  some  Avorthy  persons,  though  not  so  many,  in 

-     *  Lightfoot,  vol.  xiii.,  pp.  327-9. 
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some  of  the  subsequent  general  councils :  but  in  such  assemblies  the  best 
and  the  most  moderate  men  seldom  have  the  ascendant,  and  they  are  often 
led  or  driven  by  others  ivho  are  far  inferior  to  them  in  good  qualities^* 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  Westminster  Divines  to  add,  that,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  with  Samuel  Rutherford  and  some  of 
his  brother  Presbyterians  individually,  the  Assembly  as  a  body,  so 
far  from  claiming  any  such  idolatry  as  that  with  which  they  are 
commonly  regarded,  have  expressly  declared  in  their  Confession,  that 
"  all  synods  or  councils  since  the  Apostles'  times,  Avhcther  general  or 
particular,  may  err,  and  many  have  erred  ;  therefore  they  are  not  to 
be  made  the  rule  of  faith  or  practice,  but  to  be  used  as  an  help  in  both  :" 
and  that  it  is  oniy  "  if  consonant  to  the  loord  of  God^'  (of  which  conson- 
ance every  particular  Christian  is,  and  must  be,  the  judge  for  him- 
self), that  "  their  decrees  and  determinations  are  to  be  received  with 
reverence  and  submission. "f  Again,  "  The  supreme  Judge,  by  Avhich 
all  controversies  of  religion  are  to  be  determined,  and  all  decrees  of 
councils,  opinions  of  ancient  writers,  doctrines  of  men,  and  private 
spirits,  are  to  be  examined,  and  in  whose  sentence  we  are  to  rest,  can 
be  no  other  but  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scripture." — (Chap. 
i.,  art.  X.  See  also  chap,  xx.,  "  Of  Christian  Liberty,  and  Liberty  of 
Conscience,"  art.  ii.)  What  the  Assembly  understood  by  "  the  Holy 
Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scripture,"  could  be  nothing  but  the  judgment 
of  any  Christian  reading  it  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
the  reality  of  which  guidance,  as  it  could  not  be  certainly  known  to 
other  Christians,  so  could  never  be  reasonably  proposed  by  him  as  the 
means  of  determining  the  controversies  he  might  have  with  them. 
For  if  he,  believing  himself  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  finds  in  Scripture  "  truths"  which  other  men,  equally  convinced 
that  they  enjoy  Divine  guidance,  declare  to  be  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture, then,  if  this  believer  may  legitimately  and  authoritatively  adduce 
what  he  regards  as  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, his  opponents  are  entitled  to  do  likewise  ;  and  so  the  Holy  Spirit 
may  be  made  to  contradict  Himself.  The  views  of  Selden — the  most  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly — on  the  point  before 
us,  appear  from  the  following  passage  in  his  Table  Talk : — "  When 
the  preacher  says,  '  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  such  a 
place,'  in  sense  he  can  mean  no  more  than  this — that  is,  '  I,  by  study- 
ing of  the  place,  by  comparing  one  place  with  another,  by  weighing 
what  goes  before  and  what  comes  after,  think  this  is  the  meaning  of 

*  Remarks  on  Eccl.  Hist.,  by  John  Jortin,  D.D.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  35.     Edit.  1805. 

The  following  passage  is  quoted  from  Baxter  by  a  dissenting  minister  of 
Edinburgh,  in  a  pamphlet  published  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  it  is  said  to  re- 
fer to  the  Westminster  Assembly.  Not  having  observed  it  in  Baxter's  Works, 
which  are  extremely  voluminous,  and  no  reference  being  given  in  the  pamphlet, 
I  cannot  tell  where  it  occurs ;  but  both  from  the  style  and  the  matter  it  ap- 
pears to  be  perfectly  authentic.  "  I  have  lived,"'  says  Baxter,  "  to  see  an  assembly 
of  ministers,  where  three  or  four  leading  men  were  so  prevalent  as  to  form  a 
confession  in  the  name  of  the  wliole  partj%  which  had  that  in  it  which  particu- 
lar members  did  disown.  And  when,  about  a  controverted  article,  one  man  hath 
charged  me  deeply  with  questioning  the  words  of  the  Church,  others,  who  were 
at  the  forming  of  that  article,  have  laid  it  all  on  that  same  man,  the  rest  being 
loath  to  strive  much  against  him  ;  and  so  it  was  he  himself  was  the  Church, 
whose  authority  he  so  much  urged." 

t  Westminster  Confession,  chaj).  xxxi.,  art.  iv.  and  iii. 
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the  Holy  Grhost,  and  for  shortness  of  expression  I  say,  the  Holy  Grhost 
says  thus,  or  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod.'  >So  the  judge 
speaks  of  the  king's  proclamation,  '  This  is  the  intention  of  the  king: 
not  that  the  king  had  declared  his  intention  any  other  way  to  the 
judge  ;  but  the  judge  examining  the  contents  of  the  proclamation, 
gathers  by  the  purport  of  the  words  the  king's  intention,  and  then  for 
shortness  of  expression  says,  '  This  is  the  king's  intention.'  "* 

Bishop  Hoadly  treats  of  an  analogous  subject  in  his  Vindication 
of  the  Ancient  Prophets,  addressed  to  Sir  Richard  Bulkely.  "  If," 
says  he,  "  you  will  not  believe  that  Almighty  Ciod  will  suffer  you, 
who  do  truly  seek  him,  to  be  so  deluded  as  to  take  that  for  his  inspira- 
tion which  is  not,  how  can  others  believe  that  he  will  suffer  them  to 
be  so  deluded  as  not  to  lead  them  to  the  acknowled2:ment  of  his  hand 
in  this  matter,  when  they  make  it  their  business  to  attend  upon  him, 
and  pray  him  to  lead  them  into  all  important  truth  ?  For  it  is  as 
great  a  crime  not  to  believe  in  that  dispensation  to  which  he  plainly 
attests,  as  it  is  to  believe  in  what  he  doth  not  truly  attest  to.  And 
therefore,  if  he  may  suifer  as  good  Christians  as  any  are  (which  you 
cannot  deny),  to  be  so  deluded  as  not  to  believe  in  what  you  believe 
in,  why  may  not  he  suifer  others  to  be  so  deluded  as  to  believe  in  it, 
supposing  it  not  to  be  from  him  ?  The  case  is  equally  reasonable, 
or  absurd,  on  both  sides.  Besides,  bv  this  wav  of  arguinar,  if  there 
be  but  one  of  these  good  Christians  who  believes  any  dispensation 
to  be  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  this  is  ground  enough  for  all 
the  world  besides,  who  believe  him  to  be  a  good  Christian  in  other  re- 
spects, to  embrace  the  same  belief,  without  '  trying  the  spirits'  or 
being  at  any  trouble  :  for  as  sure  as  God  is  (say  you,  with  an  air  of 
assurance  peculiar  to  some  sort  of  persons),  such  a  Christian  cannot  be 
deluded.  That  God  will  suffer  a  truly  honest  Christian,  who  con- 
stantly depends  upon  him,  to  be  eternally  lost,  through  any  failure 
in  his  brain,  I  can  by  no  means  think.  But  that  God  will  preserve 
such  an  one  from  all  error,  and  especially  in  cases  in  which  imagina- 
tion and  constitution  bear  a  great  and  perhaps  to  him  an  irresistible 
sway,  I  see  not  the  least  shadow  of  reason  to  believe  ;  and  most  ab- 
surd are  the  consequences  of  such  an  assertion."! 

When  finished,  the  Confession  was,  on  3d  December  1646,  presented 
to  Parliament  by  the  whole  Assembly  in  a  body  ;  and  the  title  which 
they  gave  it  was  not  A  Standard  of  divine  Truth,  but  "  The  humble 
Advice  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  and  others,  now  by  the  authority 
of  Parliament  sitting  at  Westminster,  concerning  a  Confession  of 
Faith."  It  would  have  been  strange  if  a  man  like  Henderson,  of  whom 
Baillie  says  that  "  a  more  modest,  humble  spirit  .  .  .  lives  not 
this  day  in  the  Reformed  Churches,";j;  and  whose  good  sense  and 
moderation  were  equal  to  his  modesty,  had  sanctioned  a  higher  pre- 
tension. 

On  22d  ^larch  1648,  the  Commons  declared  their  agreement  with 
the  Assembly  in  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Confession,  and  desired  the 
same  might  "  be  made  public,"  for  this  purpose  merely — "  that  this 

*  Selden's  Works,  vol.  iii.,  part  ii.,  p.  2059. 
t  Hoadly "s  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  127. 

X  Baillie's  Historic£il  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  quoted  in  Alton's 
Life  of  Henderson,  p.  610. 
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kingdoiii,  tand  all  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Christendom,  may  see 
the  Parliament  of  England  differ  not  in  doctrine."*'  Its  title  was 
equally  unassuming  :  "  Articles  of  Religion  approved  and  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  after  advice  with  an  Assembly  of  Divines 
called  together  by  them  for  that  purpose." 

As  Lightfoot's  Journal  comes  down  no  farther  than  the  end  of 
1644,  till  which  time  the  form  of  Church-government  was  the  main 
subject  of  discussion,  it  affords  but  little  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  differences  of  opinion  on  doctrinal  points  prevailed  among  the 
members.  As,  however,  only  Calvinists  were  summoned,  considerable 
unanimity  on  the  leading  articles  of  faith  may  be  presumed  to  have 
existed.  But  that  the  unanimity  was  by  no  means  perfect,  appears 
from  the  following  information  given  by  Neal : — "  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  itself,  which  determines  so  many 
abstruse  points  of  divinity,  should  have  the  unanimous  and  hearty 
consent  of  the  whole  Assembly  or  Parliameut :  for  though  all  the 
divines  were  in  the  anti-Arminian  scheme,  yet  some  had  a  greater 
latitude  than  others.  1  find  in  my  MS.  the  dissent  of  several  mem- 
bers against  some  expressions  relating  to  reprobation,  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  the  active  as  well  as  passive  obedience  of  Christ,  and  to  several 
passages  in  the  chapters  Of  Liberty  of  Conscience,  and  Church  Disci- 
pline; but  the  Confession,  as  far  as  related  to  articles  of  faith,  passed  the 
Assembly  and  Parliament  by  a  very  great  majority.  Various  censures," 
he  adds,  "  have  been  passed  by  learned  men  upon  this  laboured  per- 
formance :  some  have  loaded  it  with  undeserved  reproaches ;   and 

others,  perhaps,  have  advanced  its  reputation  too  high 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Assembly's  Confession,  with  all  its  faults,  has  been 
ranked  by  very  good  judges  among  the  most  perfect  systems  of  divinity 
that  have  been  published  upon  the  Calvinistic  or  anti-Arminian 
principles  in  the  last  age."  f 

Baillie  writes  in  1646  : — "  Our  Assembly,  with  much  ado,  at  last 
have  wrestled  through  the  whole  Confession,  and  all  is  now  printed. 
The  House  of  Commons  requires  to  put  Scripture  to  it  before  they 
take  it  into  consideration  ;  and  Avhat  time  that  will  take  up,  who 
knows  ?  We  had  past  a  quarter  of  the  Catechise,  and  thought  to 
have  made  short  work  of  the  rest ;  but  they  are  fallen  into  such 
mislikes,  and  endless  janglings,  about  both  the  method  and  the  matter, 
and  all  thinks  it  will  be  a  long  work."  J; 

In  a  speech  delivered,  after  his  return  from  London,  to  the  Greneral 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh,  on  6th  August 
1647,  Baillie  congratulated  that  august  body  that  "  a  large  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  is  perfected  with  far  greater  unanimity  than  any  living 

*  Rushworth,  vol.  vii.,  p.  1035. 

t  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iii.,  p.  321,  ed.  1822.  Dr  Hether- 
ington  says  : — "  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  that  through- 
out the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly,  when  composing  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
there  prevailed  almost  an  entire  and  perfect  harmony.  There  appear  indeed 
to  have  been  only  two  subjects  on  which  any  difference  of  opinion  existed 
among  them.  The  one  of  these  was  the  doctrine  of  election,  concerning  which, 
as  Baillie  says,  they  had  long  and  tough  debates  :  '  Yet,'  he  adds,  '  thanks  to 
God,  all  is  gone  right  according  to  our  mind.' — (Baillie,  vol.  ii.,  p.  325.)  The 
other  question  was,  whether  the  Lord  Jesus  had  apjjointed  a  church  government 
distinct  from  that  of  the  civil  magistrate  ?" — (Hist,  of  Westm.  Assem.  p.  300.) 

}   Jiaillie's  Letters,  vol.  ii..  p.  415. 
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could  have  hoped  for,  among  so  many  learned  divines,  in  so  distem- 
pered a  place  and  distracted  a  season.  I  am  confident,  if  the  judg- 
ment of  many  my  wiser  do  not  deceive,  this  piece  of  work  is  so  tine 
and  excellent,  that  whenever  you  shall  be  pleased  to  look  upon  it, 
the  sight  of  it  shall  draw  from  the  most  censorious  eye  a  good  accep- 
tation."* 

The  "  distempered"  character,  here  noted,  of  the  place  where,  and 
the  "  distracted"  condition  of  the  time  when,  the  Confession  was  drawn 
up,  are  circumstances  which  no  reflecting  reader  can  overlook  in  esti- 
mating the  probability  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  being  a  correct  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture.  For,  as  "  in  troubled  water  you  can  scarce 
see  your  face — or  see  it  very  little,  till  the  water  be  quiet  and  stand 
still, — so  in  troubled  times  you  can  see  little  truth,  but  when  times 
are  quiet  and  settled,  then  truth  appears."  f  And,  as  Locke  has  re- 
mai'ked  of  confessions  of  faith  generally,  in  his  Essay  for  the  Under- 
standing of  St  Paul's  Epistles  by  consulting  St  Paul  Himself,  "  most 
of  them  are  visibly  made  with  partial  views,  and  adapted  to  what 
the  occasions  of  that  time,  and  the  present  circumstances  they  were 
then  in,  were  thought  to  require  for  the  support  or  justification  of 
themselves."!  That  this  was  the  case  with  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, would  be  evident  to  all  who  ai"e  familiar  with  the  histoiy  of 
the  times  which  produced  it,  even  if  we  had  not  the  express  testimony 
of  another  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  namely  George  Gillespie, 
that  the  actual  "  intention  of  framing  it  was  to  meet  with  all  the 
considerable  errors  of  the  present  time — the  Socinian,  Arminian, 
Popish,  Antinomian,  Anabaptistian,  Independent  errors.  The  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,"  says  he,  "  sets  them  out,  and  refutes  them,  so  far  as 
belongs  to  a  Confession. "§ 

Now,  it  is  a  well  known  tendency  of  human  nature  to  fly  from  one 
extreme  to  another.  In  combating  an  opinion,  we  are  prone  to  main- 
tain its  opposite  with  excessive  confidence  in  our  own  knowledge  and 
judgment — to  overlook  any  weakness  that  may  lurk  in  the  grounds  of 
our  belief,  and  to  perceive  nothing  but  the  most  amazing  fallacy  in 
the  reasons  of  our  opponents.  And  men  who  have  long  suftered  oppres- 
sion, are  apt,  when  the  yoke  is  shaken  oft',  to  discard  some  good  and 
lawful  portions  of  government  along  with  those  which  have  justly  be- 
come obnoxious  to  them.  History  is  full  of  examples  of  such  pheno- 
mena, and  no  history  more  so  than  that  of  the  struggles  of  the  English 
and  Scottish  Puritans  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Stewarts  and  the  Pre- 
latists  throughout  the  seventeenth  century.  The  members  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  were  all  of  the  party  which,  after  long  and  intense 
sufi*ering,  had  just  succeeded  in  emancipating  itself  from  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical misrule ;  and  it  would  have  been  wonderful  indeed,  if 
their  tenets  had  failed  to  shew  marks  of  an  overstrained  antago- 
nism to  the  institutions  and  doctrines  of  their  oppressors.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  it  stated  by  Dr  Hetheriugton,  that  the  Dissenting 
Brethren  who  were  members  of  the  Assembly  "  had  suffeiedso  much 
from  prelatic  despotism,  that  they  entertained  a  perfect  horror  of  all 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  even  to  a  most  absurd  extent,  rendering 

*  Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  iii.,  p.  11. 

t  Selden's  Table-Talk ;  Works,  vol.  iii.,  Part  ii.,  p.  2074. 

t  Locke's  Works,  vol.  viii.,  p.  20,  ed.  1823. 

§  Gillespie's  speech  to  the  General  Assembly  at  Edinburgh,  6th  August 
1647  ;   Appendix  to  Baillie,  vol.  iii.,  p.  450. 
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them  incapable  of  calm  deliberatiou  on  the  subject."*  Nor  Avas  it 
strange,  he  adds,  that  this  should  be  the  case,  and  that  "  by  the 
strength  of  a  violent  revulsion  and  rebound,  they  should  spring  to 
the  opposite  conclusion,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  power  or  jurisdic- 
tion, except  that  of  the  civil  magistrate. "f 

If,  then,  a  violent  revulsion  was  so  natural  in  this  instance,  might  not 
the  like  revulsions  naturally  occur  in  others  ?  Might  not  the  obtru- 
sive Arminianism  of  Laud  impel  the  Calvinistic  divines  to  an  inde- 
fensible extremity  of  Calvinism  ;  and  might  not  the  earnest  men 
whose  horror  and  indignation  had  been  excited  by  the  tyrannical  en- 
forcement of  the  reading  of  the  Book  of  Sports,  spring,  by  the 
strength  of  a  violent  revulsion  and  rebound,  to  excess  of  Puritanical 
Sabbatarianism  ?  How  probable  such  an  event  was,  may  be  judged 
from  the  representation  which  Dr  Hetherington,  himself  entertaining 
the  Sabbatarian  opinions  expressed  in  the  Confession  and  Catechism, 
has  furnished  of  the  feelings  with  which  the  Book  of  Sports  was  re- 
garded by  the  Nonconformists  of  the  seventeenth  century.  "  The 
strongly-contrasted  tendencies  of  the  two  contending  parties,  Prelatists 
and  Puritans,"  says  he,  "  were  rendered  very  apparent  in  the  year 
1618,  by  the  publication  of  the  King's  Book  of  Sports.  This  book 
was  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Moreton,  at  the  king's  direction,  and  dated 
from  Clreenwich,  May  24,  1618. J  The  pretext  for  producing  such  a 
book  was,  that  the  strictness  of  the  Puritans  in  keeping  the  Sabbath- 
day  alienated  the  people,  and  left  them  exposed  to  the  temptations  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  took  occasion  to  seduce  them  back  to  Popery.  To 
prevent  this  His  Majesty  proposed,  not  that  the  people  should  be  more 
carefully  instructed  in  religion,  but  that,  after  Divine  service,  they 
should  be  indulged  in  such  recreations  as  dancing,  archery,  leaping, 
May-games,  Whitson-ales,  morrice  dances,  setting  up  of  May-poles, 
and  such  like  amusements.  That  the  people  should  meditate  on  their 
religious  duties,  and  prepare  to  practise  the  instructions  given  them 
in  G-od's  Word,  did  not  seem  to  His  Majesty  at  all  a  desirable  mat- 
ter,— it  might  have  led  them  to  favour  Puritanism.  Queen  Elizabeth 
disapproved  of  preaching,  lest  it  should  teach  the  people  to  think,  and 
perhaps  to  inquire  into  matters  of  state.  King  James  aimed  at  the 
same  result  by  making  their  only  leisure-day,  when  they  might  pos- 
sibly attempt  the  dangerous  practice  of  cultivating  their  minds,  a 
day  of  mere  recreation.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Thinking  men  can- 
not be  slaves  ;  and  both  these  sovereigns  were  desirous  of  establishing 
a  complete  despotism.  Religious  men  must  think,  and  think  solemnly 
and  loftily ;  therefore,  to  prevent  this,  religion  must  give  place  to 
giddy  mirth,  and  Grod's  hallowed  day  must  be  profaned  by  every  kind 

*  Hist,  of  Westm.  Assem.,  p.  241. 

t  lb.,  p.  245.  See  also  p.  307. — "  There  is,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  a  supersti- 
tion in  avoiding  superstition,  when  men  think  to  do  best  if  they  go  farthest 
from  the  superstition  formerly  received  ;  therefore  care  should  be  had  that  (as 
it  fareth  in  ill  purgings,)  the  good  be  not  taken  away  with  the  bad,  which  com- 
monly is  done  when  the  people  is  the  reformer." — (Essay  Of  Superstition.)  Even 
men  of  learning  are  subject  to  this  tendency,  though  usually  to  a  less  extent 
than  "  the  people."  Southey  avows  it  in  a  letter  to  Sharon  Turner,  where  he 
says  :  "  I  have  an  instinctive  abhorrence  of  bigotry.  When  Dissenters  talk  of 
the  Establishment,  thej'  make  me  feel  like  a  high  Churchman ;  and  when  I  get 
among  high  Churchmen,  I  am  ready  to  take  shelter  in  dissent." — (Life  and  Cov 
rp.spondence,  vol.  iv.,  p.  156.) 

X  "  Puller,  vol.  iii.  pp.  270-273.'" 
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of  idle  recreation.  Aucl  what  must  be  said  of  the  High  Church  party, 
who  lent  their  aid  in  this  fearful  desecration,  and  despotic  scheme  ? 
Were  they  the  friends  of  pure  and  holy  religion,  of  rational  improve- 
ment, of  public  freedom  ? 

"  This  Book  of  Sports,  however,  was  at  first  ordered  to  be  read 
merely  in  the  parish  churches  in  Lancashire  ;  but  one  author  asserts 
that  it  would  have  been  speedily  extended  over  the  kingdom  but  for 
the  decisive  refusal  of  Abbot,  who  had  recently  succeeded  Bancroft  in 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  But  though  a  partial  enforcement 
of  this  desecrating  production  Avas  all  that  it  could,  at  that  time,  ob- 
tain, its  promulgation  gave  serious  ground  of  dissatisfaction  and 
dread  to  all  the  more  decidedly  pious  persons  in  the  kingdom,  both 
Puritans  and  Churchmen,  and  tended  not  a  little  to  confirm  the  grow- 
ing jealousy  of  High  Church  measures." — (P.  60-61.) 

Again,  speaking  of  the  revival  of  the  Book  of  Sports  by  Charles  I.  in 
1633,  and  after  commenting  on  Laud's  prohibition  of  doctrinal  contro- 
versy respecting  tlie  Armiuian  tenets,  and  of  afternoon  lectures,  which 
were  generally  conducted  by  Puritan  nonconformists,  he  observes  : 
— "  The  same  sort  of  instinctive  perception  of  the  readiest  method  of 
promoting  mental  and  moral  degradation  led  Laud  to  persuade  the 
king  to  revive  the  Book  of  Sports.  This  was  accordingly  done  in  the 
year  1633,  in  the  name  of  that  sovereign  Avhom  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land still  delights  to  style  '  The  Martyr,'  though  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  tell  of  what  cause  he  was  the  martyr,  unless  it  were  of  prelatic 
profanity,  superstition,  and  despotism.  It  was  not  over  one  county 
that  the  Book  of  Sports  was  now  to  be  set  up,  in  opposition  to  the 
Word  of  Grod  ;  the  bishops  were  directed  to  enforce  the  publication 
of  it  from  the  pulpit  through  all  the  parish  churches  of  their  respec- 
tive dioceses.  This  caused  great  distress  of  mind  to  all  the  pious 
clergymen.  Some  refused  to  read  it,  and  were  suspended  in  conse- 
quence ;  others  read  it,  and  immediately  after  having  done  so,  read 
also  the  Fourth  Commandment,  '  Ptemember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep 
it  holy  ;'  adding,  '  This  is  the  law  of  God  ;  the  other  is  the  injunction 
of  man.'  And  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  both  power  and 
guile,  the  people  generally  refused  to  turn  God's  appointed  times  of 
holy  rest  into  periods  of  heathen  saturnalia." — (P.  (56.) 

The  following  details,  given  by  Baxter  in  his  treatise  on  the  Divine 
Appointment  of  the  Lord's  Day,  shew  how  offensively  this  ill-judged 
measure  was  in  some  places  carried  into  execution  : — "  I  cannot  for- 
get," says  he,  "  that  in  my  youth  in  those  late  times,  when  we  lost  the 
labours  of  some  of  our  conformable  godly  teachers  for  not  reading 
publicly  the  Book  of  Sports  and  Dancing  on  the  Lord's  days,  one  of 
my  father's  own  tenants  was  the  town-piper,  hired  by  the  year  (for 
many  years  together),  and  the  place  of  the  dancing-assembly  was  not 
an  hundred  yards  from  our  door,  and  we  could  not  on  the  Lord's  day 
either  read  a  chapter,  or  pray,  or  sing  a  psalm,  or  catechise,  or  in- 
struct a  servant,  but  with  the  noise  of  the  pipe  and  tabor,  and  the 
shoutings  in  the  street,  continually  in  our  ears ;  and  even  among  a 
tractable  people,  we  were  the  common  scorn  of  all  the  rabble  in  the 
streets,  and  called  Puritans,  Precisians,  and  Hypocrites,  because  we 
rather  chose  to  read  the  Scriptures  than  to  do  as  they  did  ;  (though 
there  was  no  savour  of  Nonconformity  in  our  family.)  And  when  the 
people  by  the  book  were  allowed  to  play  and  dance  out  of  public 
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service-time,  they  could  so  hardly  break  off  their  sports,  that  many  a 
time  the  reader  was  faiu  to  stay  till  the  piper  and  players  Avould  give 
over  ;  and  sometimes  the  morrice-dancers  would  come  into  the  church 
in  all  the  linen  and  scarfs,  and  antic  dresses,  with  morrice-hells  jing- 
litig  at  their  legs.  And  as  soon  as  common-prayer  was  read,  did  haste 
out  presently  to  their  play  again."* 

Cordially  disapproving,  as  I  do,  of  every  form  of  imposition  by 
human  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship,  I  cannot  hut  con- 
cur (on  that  ground)  with  Dr  Hetherington,  in  condemning  the  im- 
position, by  Charles  II.,  of  the  reading  of  the  Book  of  Sports,  upon 
clergymen* who  held  it  in  abhorrence.     But  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
believed  capable  of  regarding  the  proceedings  of  either  James  or 
Charles  in  reference  to  that  measure,  with  precisely  the  feelings 
which  Dr  Hetherington,  looking  at  them  from  the  Puritanical  point 
of  view,  and  under  the  influence  of  violent  Puritanical  prejudices, 
gives  vent  to  in  the  passages  quoted  above.     AVith  respect  to  King 
James  in  particular,  I  am  so  far  from  going  along  with  him  in  his 
denunciation,  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  altogether  sympathise  with  the 
avowed,  and  (as  we  ought  to  believe  until  the  contrary  be  shewn) 
the  real  motives,  which  led  that  good-natured  monarch  into  a  course 
which,  when  followed  less  wisely  by  his  son,  occasioned  such  deep 
and  well-founded  dissatisfaction.    That  James's  purpose  was  to  make 
Sunday  "  a  day  of  mere  recreation,"  or  that  he  entertained  any  but 
the  design  ascribed  to  him  by  D'Israeli,  of  "  rendering  the  Sabbath 
a  day  for  the  poor  alike  of  devotion  and  enjoyment,  hitherto  practised 
in  England,  as  it  is  still  throughout  Europe, "f   I  see  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  conclude  ;  everything  tends  to  shew  that  his  aim  was  merely 
the  excellent  one   of  protecting  his  subjects  from  the   Puritanical 
tyranny  of  some  local  authorities,  Avho,  by  forbidding  the  accustomed 
sports  of  the  people  on  Sundays,  had  led  to  the  laying  of  a  just  com- 
plaint before  him.    If  the  clear  testimony  of  Fuller  and  Collier  may 
be  believed  in  preference  to  the  unvouched  assertion  of  Dr  Hether- 
ington, James  went  no  farther  than  to  proclaim  that  the  people  should 
enjoy  their  ancient  liberty;  and  his  proceeding,  apart  from  any  political 
inexpediency  which  may  be  attributable  to  it,  was,  in  my  opinion, 
worthy  of  all  commendation.     Puller,  in  his  Church  History,  under 
date  May  29, 1618,  introduces  the  subject  as  follows : — "  King  James 
having  last  year  in  his  progress  passed  through  Lancashire,  took  notice 
that  '  hy  the  preciseness  of  some  magistrates  and  ministers  in  several  places 
of  this  kingdom,  in  hindering  people  from  their  recreations  on  the  Sun- 
day, the  Papists  in  this  realm  being  thereby  persuaded  that  no  honest 
mirth  or  recreation  was  tolerable  in  our  religion;' J  whereupon,  the 

*  Baxter's  Works,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  444.  For  an  account  of  the  rise  of  modern 
Sabbatarianism  in  England,  see  Note  F. 

t  D'Israeli's  Inquiry  into  the  character  of  James  I.,  in  his  Miscellanies  of 
Literature,  p.  345,  ed.  1840.  "  Plays,"  he  adds,  "were  performed  on  Sundays 
at  court,  in  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  and  yet  '  the  Protestants  of  Elizabeth'  was  the 
usual  expressive  phrase  to  mark  those  who  did  most  honour  to  the  reformed." 

t  "With  our  own  ears,"  says  he,  "we  heard  the  general  complaint  of  our 
people  ;"  and  he  laments  that  while  they  were  denied  "  lawful  recreations,"  they 
had  substituted  more  vicious  ones :  alehouses  were  more  frequented — drunken- 
ness more  general — tale-mongery  and  sedition,  the  vices  of  sedentary  idleness, 
prevailed — while  a  fanatical  gloom  was  spreading  over  the  country. — (!>'/«- 
raeli,  p.  345.) 
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Court  being  then  at  Grreenwich,  he  set  forth  a  Declaration  to  this  ef- 
fect, that  \for  his  good  people's  lawful  recreations,  his  pleasure  was,  that 
AFTER  THE  END  OF  DIVINE  SERVICE,  they  siiould  iiot  be  dislurhed,  letted,  or 
discouraged  from  any  laioful  recreations;  such  as  dancing,  either  of  men  or 
women ;  archery  for  men,  leaping,  vaulting,  or  any  such  harmless  recre- 
ations :  nor  from  having  of  May-games,  Whitsun-ales,  or  morris-dances, 
and  setting  up  of  May-poles,  or  other  sports  therewith  used,  so  as  the  same 
be  had  in  due  and  convenient  time,  without  impediment  or  let  of  di- 
vine SERVICE :  and  that  women  should  have  leave  to  carry  rushes  to 
the  church  for  the  decoring  of  it,  according  to  their  old  custom;  withal 
prohibiting  all  unlawful  games  to  be  used  on  the  Sundays  only,  as 
bear-baiting,  bull-baiting,  interludes,  and  (at  all  times  in  tlie  meaner 
sort  of  people  by  law  prohibited)  bowling.'  "* 

Considering  how  widely  the  Puritanical  notions  had  by  this  time 
spread  in  England,  we  need  not  wonder  that  "  when  this  Declaration 
was  brought  abroad,"  great  "  grief  and  distraction  thereby  was  occa- 
sioned in  many  honest  men's  hearts,  who  looked  on  it,  not  as  local  for 
Lancashire,  but  what  in  process  of  time  would  enlarge  itself  all  over 
England."  "  However,"  adds  the  historian,  "  there  Avanted  not 
many,  both  in  Lancashire  and  elsewhere,  who  conceived  the  Decla- 
ration came  forth  seasonably,  to  suppress  the  dangerous  endea\  our  of 
such,  who  now  began  in  their  pulpits  to  broach  the  dregs  of  Judaism, 
and  force  Christians  to  drink  them.  So  that  those  legal  ceremonies, 
long  since  dead,  buried,  and  rotten  in  the  grave  of  our  Saviour,  had 
now  their  ghosts,  as  it  were,  walking  ;  frighting  such  people  with  their 
terrible  apparitions,  Avho  Avere  persuaded  by  some  preachers  to  so 
rigorous  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  that  therein  it  was  unlawful  to 
dress  meat,  sweep  their  houses,  kindle  the  fire,  or  the  like.  Yea,  and 
the  Papists,  in  Lancashire  especially  (a  frontier  country,  as  I  may 
term  it,  of  Papists  and  Protestants,  where  the  Reformed  Religion  had 
rather  a  truce  than  a  peace,  standing  on  its  guard  and  posture  of  de- 
fence), I  say,  in  Lancashire  the  Romanists  made  advantage  of  this 

*  '-'The  King,"  says  DTsraeli,  "whose  gaiety  of  temper  instantly  sympa- 
thised with  the  multitude,  and  perhaps  alarmed  at  this  new  shape  which  puri- 
tanism  was  assuming,  published  what  is  called  the  '  Book  of  Sports,'  and  which 
soon  obtained  the  contemptuous  term  of  the  '  The  Dancing  Cook.' 

"  On  this  subject,  our  recent  principles  have  hitherto  governed  our  decisions  ; 
with  our  habits  formed,  and  our  notions  finally  adjusted,  this  singular  state- 
paper  has  been  reprobated  by  piety  ;  whose  zeal,  however,  is  not  sufficiently 
historical.  It  was  one  of  the  state-maxims  of  this  philosophic  monarch  in  his 
advice  to  his  son, 

"  '  To  allure  the  common  peojile  to  a  common  amitie  among  themselves  ;  and 
that  certain  dales  in  the  yeere  should  be  appointed  for  delighting  the  people 
witli  public  spectacles  of  all  honest  games  and  exercise  of  arms  ;  making  playes 
and  lawful  games  in  Male,  and  good  cheare  at  Christmas  ;  as  also  for  convening 
of  neighbours,  for  entertaining  friendshi]!  and  heartliness,  by  honest  feasting 
and  merriness  ;  so  that  the  Sabbothes  be  kept  holie,  and  no  unlawful  pastime 
be  used.  This  form  of  contenting  the  peoples  minds  has  been  used  in  all  well- 
governed  republics.' 

"  James,  therefore,  was  shocked  at  the  sudden  melancholy  among  the  peojile. 
In  Euro^Je,  even  among  the  reformed  themselves,  the  Sabbath,  after  church-ser- 
vice, was  a  festival-day  ;  and  the  wise  monarch  could  discover  no  reason  why, 
in  his  kingdom,  it  should  prove  a  day  of  penance  and  self-denial." — Op.  cit., 
p.  345. 

The  Basilicon  Boron,  of  which  a  passage  is  here  quoted  by  D'Israeli,  was 
published  in  1598,  before  its  royal  author's  accession  to  the  Englisli  throne. 
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strictness,  to  pervert  many  to  Popery  ;  persuading  them,  that  the 
Protestant  religion  was  the  school  of  Tyranniis,  where  no  lawful 
liherty  was  allowed.  And  no  wonder  if  many  common  people  were 
hereby  fetcht  off  unto  them,  starting  aside  as  a  broken  bow,  chiefly 
because  overbent  for  lack  of  lawful  recreation." 

It  is  easy  to  say,  as  Dr  Hetheriugton  does,  that  the  King  by  this 
proceeding  lent  his  aid  in  "a  fearful  desecration"  of  the  Sabbath. 
But  those  who  employ  such  phraseology  forget  that  his  interpretation 
of  Scripture  (like  that  of  the  people  who  complained  to  him),  in 
regard  to  the  character  and  duties  of  the  Lord's  Day,  was  very 
different  from  theirs;  that  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  whose  first  Confession  of  Faith,  as  yve  have  seen,  gives  no 
countenance  whatever  to  what  in  his  reign  was  really  the  newfangled 
Judaism  of  the  Puritans ;  that  he  had  afterwards  become  the  Head 
of  a  Church  whose  Catechism  is  equally  silent  as  to  the  duty  of  Sab- 
bath-observance ;  and  that  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  which  neither 
Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  nor  Knox,  recognised  any  quality  of  Jwli- 
ness,  was  as  little  considered  by  King  James  as  by  them  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  "  desecration"  by  any  innocent  recreation  indulged  in  be- 
fore or  after  the  time  of  public  Avorship.  In  judging  of  a  man's 
conduct  and  motives,  we  are  bound  to  consider  the  point  of  view  from 
which  he  looks  at  the  subject,  and  not  merely  our  own. 

The  upshot  of  the  business  is  recorded  by  Fuller  as  follows  : — "But 
now,  after  so  long  and  many  diversities  of  opinions  and  arguments  on 
several  sides,  their  own  fear  proved  at  last  their  only  foe  :  the  King's 
goodness  taking  away  the  subject  of  their  jealousy;  so  that  no  mims- 
ter  in  the  county  ivas  enjoined  to  read  the  Book  in  his  parish,  wherewith 
they  had  so  affrighted  themselves."  * 

*  From  the  words  here  printed  in  italics,  we  may  learn  the  lesson  that  in  a 
case  whei-e  party-spirit  so  easily  came,  and  still  comes,  into  play,  great  caution 
ought  to  be  exercised  before  giving  ear  to  such  uncharitable  insinuations  as  Dr 
Hetherington  has  indulged  in  against  King  James.  Fuller,  I  take  it,  is  as 
trustworthy  an  authority  as  we  can  follow,  in  judging  whether  the  Declaration 
was  really  ordered  to  be  read  hy  the  clergy  ;  feeing  that,  although  "  to  the  esta- 
blished church  of  England  he  was  a  steady  friend,"'  yet  he  "  at  the  same  time 
was  so  candid  and  liberal  towards  Protestant  Nonconformists,  that  among  the 
bigoted  and  intolerant  of  his  communion  he  incurred  the  suspicion  and  charge 
of  Puritanism.'' — (Aikin's  Gen.  Biog.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  263.)  Jeremy  Collier,  also — 
another  respectable  ecclesiastical  historian — after  quoting  the  Declaration, 
writes  as  follows  :  "  To  prevent  the  ill  use  of  this  liberty,  there  were  several 
restraints  in  the  indulgence.  First,  these  recreations  were  to  be  so  managed 
as  not  to  hinder  the  j)erformance  of  public  duty  at  churcli.  Secondly,  that  no 
recusant  should  have  the  benefit  of  this  liberty.  Hor,  thirdly,  such  as  ivere  not 
present  at  the  whole  of  divine  service.  And,  fourthly,  that  none  should  have  the 
freedom  of  this  relaxation,  but  such  as  kept  to  their  own  parishes.  However, 
this  Declaration  was  somewhat  shocking  to  a  great  many  people  ;  and  the  clergy 
were  ai^iyrehensivc  the  reading  it  in  churches  ivoidd  have  been  enjoined  them  :  and 
though  'twas  published  only  for  the  use  of  Lancashire,  they  were  afraid  the 
order  might  be  enlarged,  and  reach  the  whole  kingdom.  But  whatever  the  first 
intentions  of  the  Court  might  have  been,  the  Declaration  was  afterwards  in  a 
manner  dropt,  and  no  churchman  obliged  to  read  it." — {Eccl.  Hist,  of 
Britain,  vol.  ii.,  p.  712.     Lond.  1714.) 

Dr  Hetherington,  it  is  likely,  has  followed  on  this  subject  the  very  suspicious 
authority  of  Arthur  "Wilson,  whose  History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King 
James  I.  is  included  in  the  second  volume  of  Bishop  Rennet's  Complete  His- 
tory of  England,  published  at  London  in  1706.  We  there  read,  that  "  among  all 
the  dances  that  these  times  were  guilty  of,  none  of  the  masqueradoes  presented 
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"With  respect,  again,  to  the  conduct  of  Charles,  it  will  appear,  on 
consideration,  that  his  apologists  are  not  wholly  without  the  means  of 

so  horrid  a  vizard  as  the  Churchman's  ;  for  some  of  the  hishojis,  pretending  re- 
creations, and  liberty  to  servants  and  common  people  (of  which  they  carved  to 
themselves  too  much  already),  procured  the  King  to  jiut  out  a  book  to  permit 
dancing  about  May-poles,  churcli-ales,  and  such  debauched  exercises  upon  the 
Sabbath-day  after  evening  praying  (being  a  specious  way  to  make  the  King, 
and  them,  acceptable  to  the  rout);  winch  book  came  forth  with  a  command,  en- 
joining all  ministers  to  read  it  to  their  parishioners,  and  to  approve  of  it ;  and  those 
that  did  not  ivere  brought  into  the  High  Commission,  imprisoned,  and  suspended. 
This  book  being  only  a  trap  to  catch  some  conscientious  men,  that  they  could 
not  otliervvise  with  all  their  cunning  ensnare ;  for  they  would  jircach  tlie  Gos- 
pel in  a  fool's  coat  (as  some  of  them  expressed),  rather  than  be  silenced  for  a 
surplice.  And  their  conjuring  of  them  with  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  the  circle 
of  the  ring  in  marriage,  could  not  make  a  well-comjjosed  reason  and  a  sound 
conscience  then  start  at  it :  But  when  so  frightful  an  apparition  as  the  Dancing 
Book  appeared,  some  of  the  ministers  left  all  for  fear,  others  bv  force,  they  were  so 
terrified  with  it.  These,  and  such  like  machinations  of  the  Bishops,  to  main- 
tain their  temporal  greatness,  ease  and  plenty,  made  the  stones  in  the  walls  of 
their  jialaces,  and  the  beam  in  the  timber,  afterwards  cry  out,  moulder  away,  and 
come  to  nothing :  whereas,  if  those  in  most  authority  had  not  been  so  prag- 
matical, but  holy,  prudent,  and  godly  men  (as  some  others  of  the  function  were), 
their  light  might  have  shined  still  upon  the  mount,  and  not  have  gone  out  as  it 
did,  offensive  to  the  nostrils  of  the  rubbish  of  the  people." — (Kennet,  vol.  ii., 
p.  709.)  Now  tills  is  not  histonj,  but  the  vituperation  of  a  spiteful  pamphleteer, 
whose  passion  has  either  obliterated  all  regard  for  truth,  or  seriously  impaired 
his  memory.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  this  passage  Wilson  confounds 
the  revival  of  the  Book  of  Sports  with  its  first  publication  :  for  not  even  Dr 
Hetherington  alleges  that  in  James's  reign  any  "  were  brought  into  the  High 
Commission,  imprisoned,  and  suspended  ;"  nor  could  anything  be  more  plainly 
inaccurate  than  the  assertion  that  some  of  the  bishops  "procured  the  King  to  2nit 
out  the  Book,-^  instead  of  its  having  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  complaints  in 
Lancashire.  Wilson's  narrative  was  written  and  published  during  the  Com- 
monwealth— when  historians  generally  were  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  faults 
of  James  and  his  bigoted  son.  But  in  this  writer's  case  there  was  also  a  .«/)<;- 
cial  reason  for  tlie  tendency  to  view  James's  character  in  a  strongly  hostile 
spirit;  for  having  been  secretary  and  intimate  friend  of  Robert  Devereux, 
the  last  Earl  of  Essex  of  that  name,  he  naturally  participated  in  the  indig- 
nation and  hatred  of  that  nobleman  towards  the  King.  Dr  Welwood,  a 
Scottish  physician  and  historian,  who  contributed  notes  to  Bishop  Kennet's  re- 
print of  Wilson,  and  whose  own  mind  is  said  to  have  been  "  tinctured  with  the 
prejudices  or  prepossessions  of  one  who  had  been  a  sufferer  in  the  civil  contests'' 
of  the  seventeenth  century  (Gorton's  Biog.  Diet.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1169)^  candidly 
admits,  that  "  though  our  author  was  well  furnished  with  what  was  neces- 
sary towards  writing  the  history  of  King  James's  reign,  it  must  be  owned  he 
has  done  it  with  an  air  of  prejudice,  if  not  in  some  places  of  rancour;  which 
may  in  part  be  attributed  to  his  friendship!  to  his  patron  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  his  resentments  of  the  injuries  done  to  that  nobleman  by  King  James  and 
his  favourites ;  and  more  particularly  by  Somerset  in  the  affair  of  his  lady, 
which  it's  no  wonder  the  Earl  nor  his  friends  could  never  forget." — (^Kennet, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  662.)  To  the  monarchy  and  hierarchy  in  the  abstract,  however,  Wil- 
son disclaims  hostility,  in  some  verses  prefixed  to  his  work : — 

"  I  have  no  envious  eyes  against  the  Crown, 
Nor  did  I  sti  he  to  puU  the  Mitre  down  : 
Both  may  be  good ;  but  when  heads  swell,  men  say. 
The  rest  of  the  poor  members  pine  away, 
Like  ricket-bodies,  upwards  overgrown. 
Which  is  no  wholesome  constitution." 

lie  lived  from  1595  to  1652 ;  and  we  learn  from  Anthony  Wood,  that  though 
lie  had  laid  up  materials  for  his  history  some  time  before,  he  did  not  perfect 
it  till  a  little    before   his  death.     The  same  v/riter  remarks  the  want,  in   that 
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palliating  his  conduct.  Even  assuming  (they  might  say)  that,  theo- 
logically and  politically,  he  was  in  the  wrong,  still,  in  ordering  the 
Book  of  Sports  to  he  read  by  the  English  clergy,  he  did  not  exceed 

history,  of  "  the  principal  matters  conducing  to  the  completion  of  the  historical 
faculty,  viz.,  matter  from  record,  exact  time,  naine  and  place  ;  which  by  his  en- 
deavouring too  much  to  set  out  his  bare  collections  in  an  affected  and  bombas- 
tic  style,  are  much  neglected."  "  Some,"  he  adds,  "  call  it  an  infamous  pas- 
quil."' — (Atheiue  Oxonicnses,  vol.  iii.,  p.  319,  ed.  1813.) 

Who  the  "  one  autlior"  is,  that,  according  to  Dr  Hetherington,  "  asserts  that 
the  Book  of  Sports  would  have  been  speedily  extended  over  the  kingdom,  but 
for  the  decisive  refusal  of  Abbot,"  I  liave  not  been  able  to  discover  ;  and  if  such 
an  author  tliere  be,  I  say  that  he  states  as  a,  fact  wliat  he  merely  conjectures — 
though,  had  innocent  and  lawful  sports  been  forbidden  by  meddling  magis- 
trates and  ministers  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  they  were  in  liancashire,  I  see 
not  how  the  King  would  liave  been  blameable  for  interposing  his  authority 
everywhere,  to  protect  the  people  from  an  encroachment  whicli  was  equally 
such,  whether  the  theological  opinions  of  the  encroachers  were  true  or 
false.  Even  the  following  note  by  AVelwood  is  probably  inaccurate,  being  at 
variance  with  what  Fuller  and  Collier  so  positively  affirm.  "  There  were 
several  of  the  bishops,"  says  he,  "that  declared  their  opinion  against  the  Book 
of  Sports ;  and  Archbishop  Abbot  being  at  Croydon  the  day  it  was  ordered 
to  be  read  in  churches,  flatly  forbade  it  to  be  read  there ;  M'hich  King  James  was 
pleased  to  wink  at,  notwithstanding  tlie  daily  endeavours  that  were  used  to  irri- 
tate the  King  against  him."- — (Kennct,  vol.  ii.,  p.  709.)  This  imjjrobable  ru- 
mour (for  it  is  nothing  more)  about  the  order  to  read  the  Book  in  churches,  and 
the  counter-mandate  of  Abbot,  is  repeated  in  the  Life  of  that  prelate  in  the 
Biocfraphia  Britannica  (vol.  i.,  p.  14,  2d  ed.)  ;  where,  however,  Welwood's  note 
is  the  only  authority  referred  to  in  support  of  the  allegation.  Neal  ascribes 
that  note  to  Wilson  himself,  in  saying  that  "  the  Declaration  was  ordered  to  be 
read  in  all  the  parish-churches  of  Lancashire,  which  abounded  with  Papists; 
and  Wilson  adds,  that  it  was  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  of  England,  but  that 
Archbishop  Abbot,  being  at  Croydon,  flatly  forbid  its  being  read  there." — 
{Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.,  p.  106,  ed.  1822.)  In  writing  this,  Neal  must 
have  overlooked  a  statement  in  the  preface  to  Kenuet's  collection,  that  "  the 
learned  Dr  Welwood  has  been  prevailed  with  to  add  some  notes  and  observa- 
tions of  his  own  upon  it ;  .  .  .  all  which  notes  and  observations  are  printed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pages." 

I  conclude,  then,  1.  That  James's  Declaration  never  Avas  ordered  to  be 
read  by  the  clergy  out  of  Lancashire ;  2.  That  the  balance  of  proof  is  greatly 
against  the  notion  of  its  having  been  ordered  to  be  read  even  by  the  clergy  in 
Lancashire  ;  and  3.  That  if  the  Lancashire  clergy  ivere  ordered  to  read  it,  none 
of  them  suffered  the  slightest  inconvenience  for  refusing. 

It  is  grievous  to  find  so  liberal  and  honest  a  writer  as  Mr  Brook  allowing 
himself,  in  mentioning  King  James's  Book  of  Sports,  to  be  misled  into  the 
•  assertion,  that  "  all  ministers  were  commanded  to  sanction  this  stimulus  to  li- 
centiousness, by  reading  it  in  their  public  congregations  ;  and  those  who 
refused  to  comply  with  the  profane  mandate,  were  prosecuted  in  the  High 
Commission,  suspended,  and  imprisoned."  He  is  even  so  careless  as  to  attribute 
to  Bishop  Kennet  himself,  as  its  ivriter  (instead  of  editor),  the  passage  where 
Wilson  says  that  this  alleged  mandate  was  a  trap  to  catch  men  of  tender  con- 
sciences, who  could  not  be  otherwise  ensnared. — {History  of  Religious  Liberty, 
by  Benjamin  Brook,  vol.  i.,  p.  401.     London,  1820.) 

To  crown  all,  we  have  it  on  the  very  high  authority  of  the  conscientious  and 
painstaking  Dr  M'Crie,  that  "  it  was  the  English  Solomon  who,  in  his  wisdom, 
first  discovered  this  project  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  good  subjects  ;'' 
namely,  the  project  of  "  sports  and  pastimes,  appointed  hy  authority  to  be  held 
on  the  Sabbath :"  as  if  Sunday  sports  were  never  known  before,  or  King  James 
had  ever  enjoined  them !  And  this  notable  piece  of  information  we  get  from 
the  Doctor  while  he  is  in  the  very  act  of  exposing,  with  a  masterly  hand,  the 
unfaithfulness  of  the  pictui'e  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  drawn  of  the  Cove- 
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the  power  which  lawfully  belonged  to  him  as  Head  of  the  Church  ; 
while  those  of  them  who  were  guilty  of  disobedieace  to  this  constituted 
authority,  thereby  forfeited  their  title  to  retain  office  in  the  eccle- 
siastical society  whose  rules  they  had  broken — and  so  could  not  with 
reason  complain  of  deprivation  of  their  benefices.  With  regard  to  the 
imprisonment  and  banishment  of  recusants,  we  might  be  reminded  that 
in  the  seventeenth  century  the  right  and  even  dutif  of  the  magistrate 
to  promote  "  the  true  religion"  (by  which  phrase  he  could  understand 
no  other  than  liis  own),  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  more  violently  as- 
serted by  the  Episcopalians,  than  it  was  by  the  Puritans  when  his 
religion  happened  to  be  theirs ;  and  that  it  was  only  when  he 
patronised  what  they  believed  to  be  error,  that  they  ever  complained 
of  his  conduct.  We  might  further  be  told  that  the  Puritaus,  when 
they  in  their  turn  tasted  the  sweets  of  power,  imposed  upQji  all,  with 
a  despotism  as  gross  and  grievous  as  that  of  Charles,  the  sort  of 
Sabbath-observance  Avhich  to  them  appeared  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  Clod,  though  by  others  it  was  esteemed  Judaical  and  superstitious  ;* 

nanters    and  their  oppressors  in  the   novel  of  Old  Mortality. — {Miscellaneous 
Writings  of  the  late  Thomas  M'Crie,  B.D.,  p.  274.) 

Witli  such  examples  of  misapprehension  before  us,  we  can  hardly  wonder  at 
what  seems  to  be  the  commonly  received  notion,  that  the  Declaration  popularly 
called  the  Book  of  Sports,  was  a  formulary  like  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
prescribing  a  routine  of  Sunday  recreations,  which  the  clergy  were  at  their 
peril  to  enjoin  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  fjeople  to  practise  with  the  utmost  sub- 
mission to  their  "  spiritual  jiastois  and  masters."' 

The  Declaration  may  be  seen  at  full  length  in  Rushworth,  vol.  ii.,  p.  193. 

*  See  Neal,  iii.,  139,  and  iv.,  28,  144  ;  ed.  1822. — By  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  during  the  Protectorate,  it  was  enacted,  '■  that  all  persons  not  having  a 
reasonable  excuse,  to  be  allowed  by  a  justice  of  peace,  shall  resort  to  some  church 
or  chapel,  ivhere  the  true  worship  of  God  is  performed,  or  to  some  meeting-place  of 
Christians  not  differing  in  matters  of  faith  from  the  public  profession  of  the  nation, 
on  penalty  of  two  shillings  and  sixjience  for  every  offence."'  The  following 
is  a  Scottish  ecclesiastical  act,  passed  at  Cdinburgli  on  7th  June  1709,  "  for 
the  Obsci-vation  of  the  Lord's  Day  ;"  it  is  taken  from  a  volume  published  there 
in  the  same  year,  entitled  "  The  Queen's  Pious  Proclamation  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Piety  and  Virtue,  and  for  Suppressing  and  Punishing  of  Vice, 
Profaneness,  and  Immorality;  with  an  Abbreviate  of  the  Laws  to  that  pur- 
pose :  As  also,  a  Collection  of  some  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  Town-Council  of  Pjdinburgh,  and  Kirk-Sessions  of  that  City,  to  the 
same  effect. "^ — "  The  General  Meetings  of  the  Kirk-Sessions  of  Edinburgh,  tak- 
ing to  their  serious  consideration  that  the  Lord's  Day  is  profaned  by  people's 
standing  on  the  streets,  and  vaging  to  fields  and  gardens,  and  to  the  Castle-hill ; 
as  also  by  standing  idle  gazing  out  at  windows,  and  children,  apprentices,  and 
other  servants,  playing  on  the  streets  and  other  places  ;  and  finding  that  there 
are  divers  Acts  of  the  Town-Council  of  this  City,  and  General  Sessions,  for  pre- 
venting the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day,  according  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  General  Assembly  ;  therefore  the  General  Sessions  do  resolve  to  see  to  the 
execution  of  these  good  Acts,  and  do  hereby  warn  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city,  that  none  of  them  presume  to  profane  the  Lord's  Bay,  which  all  are  com- 
manded to  remember  to  keep  holy  ;  and  do  seriously  exhort  parents  and  mas- 
ters of  families  to  keep  their  children  and  servants  ivithin  doors  upon  that  holy 
day,  and  to  take  care  that  all  belonging  [to]  them  do  sanctify  the  same,  and 
punctually  attend  the  public  worship  of  God  ;  with  certification  that  notice  will 
be  taken  of  such  as  shall  be  found  transgressing  hi  the  pretnises,  and  they  called 
before  the  Kirk- Session  and  censured  for  the  same,  and  if  they  do  not  amend,  they 

WILL   BE    REFERRED    TO    THE    CIVIL    MAGISTRATE   TO  BE    PUNISHED.       And  in 

order  to  the  better  observation  of  the  said  Acts,  not  only  is  each  Session  to  take 
their  turn  in  visiting  the  streets  in  time  of  public  worship  on  tlie  Ijord's  Day, 
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that  even  in  our  own  generation,  wlien  r-eligious  liberty  is  somewhat 
better  understood  tliau  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Puritans, 
with  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  at  their  head,  made  desperate  efibrts  to 
procure  a  legislative  enactment,  compelling  the  whole  nation  to 
observe  the  Lord's  Day  in  a  manner  as  rigorous  as  that  in  which 
the  Jews  were  required  to  observe  their  Sabbath  ;  and  finally,  that, 
to  this  day,  all  well-governed  Churches,  whether  Presbyterian  or 
Episcopal,  are  accustomed  to  deprive  of  ecclesiastical  office  and  emo- 
lument such  of  their  members  as,  by  violating  the  conditions  on  which 
office  is  held,  render  themselves  liable  to  expulsion.  Such  representa- 
tions, it  must  be  confessed,  would  neither  be  destitute  of  force,  nor 
unsupported  by  the  history  of  England  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Commonwealth.  For  in  that  history,  as  Bishop  Heber  most  justly 
observes,  "  there  is  abundant  proof,  that  (much  as  every  religious 
party,  in  its  turn,  had  sutfered  from  persecution,  and  loudly  and  bit- 
terly as  each  had,  in  its  own  particular  instance,  complained  of  the 
severities  exercised  against  its  members)  no  party  had  yet  been  found 
to  perceive  the  great  wickedness  of  persecution  in  the  abstract,  or  the 
moral  unfitness  of  temporal  punishment  as  an  engine  of  religious  con- 
troversy. Even  the  sects  ivho  were  themselves  under  oppression  exclaimed 
against  their  rtilers,  not  as  being  persecutors  at  all,  hut  as  persecuting  those 
who  professed  iiiE  tkuth  ;  and  each  sect,  as  it  obtained  thepoiver  to  tvield 
the  secular  weapon,  esteemed  it  also  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  privilege,  not  to  hear 
the  sword  in  vain,'^  * 

as  hath  been  the  laudable  custom  of  this  city  ;  but  also  every  Session  is  to  take  care 
of  visiting  their  own  parishes  AND  suspected  houses  therein,  at  other  convenient 
hours  OH  the  LorcVs  Daij,  by  an  elder  and  a  deacon  by  turns,  with  a  beadle  and 
officer ;  and  likewise  when  the  day  is  long,  that  each  Session  go  with  their 
beadles  and  officers  through  the  streets  after  sermons,  for  the  ends  above-men- 
tioned, and  rejjrove  such  as  they  find  transgressing  ;  and  when  persons  do  not 
take  with  reproof,  and  do  not  refrain  from  such  jjractices  in  time  coming,  that 
they  be  complained  of  to  the  Session,  in  order  to  be  censured,  and  referred 
to  the  civil  vuKjistrate  to  be  punished  according  to  the  Acts  made  thcreanent  :  And 
recommends  to  sessions,  and  members  thereof,  to  hold  hand  to  the  execution  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Town-Council,  dated  the  9th  of  August  1693,  and  28th  of 
February  1701,  for  Preventing  the  Profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day  ;  and  or- 
dains this  Act  to  be  read  from  the  pulpits  of  all  tlie  cliurches  of  this  city 
yearly,  the  first  Sabbath  of  April,  that  none  may  pretend  ignorance.'' 

Had  these  holy  inquisitors  been  in  authority  at  Jerusalem  when  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  "  vaged"  through  the  corn-fields  on  the  Sabbath,  they  undoubtedly 
would  not  only  have  accused  his  disciples,  as  the  Pharisees  did,  of  profaning 
the  sacred  day  by  plucking  the  ears  of  corn  and  rubbing  them  in  their  Irandh  ; 
but  have  outdone,  in  the  display  of  their  regard  for  formalism,  that  most  strict 
of  Jewish  sects,  by  denouncing  both  him  and  his  followers  as  Sabbath-breakers 
on  the  score  of  the  vaging  itself. 

*  lleber's  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  p.  27.  The  same  remark  had  previously 
been  made  in  nearly  the  same  words  by  Benjamin  Franklin  ;  Works,  vol.  v., 
p.  14,  Lond.  183.3  :  and  the  observation  is  rejjeated  by  Archbishop  Whately, 
in  his  Essays  on  the  Errors  of  Romanism,  &c.,  4th  ed.,  p.  138. —  For  examples 
of  the  fact  stated,  we  need  go  no  further  than  the  enumeration,  by  the  West- 
minster Assembly's  committee,  of  remissness  in  "suppressing  Anabaptists  and 
Antinomians,"  as  one  of  the  Parliamentary  sins  whicli  had  kindled  the  Divine 
wrath,  manifested  in  "  niy  Lord  General's  defeat  in  the  West''  (ante,  p.  137); 
or  than  Samuel  Rutherford's  "  Free  Disputation  against  pretended  Liberty  of 
Conscience"  (London,  1651),  of  which  a  specimen  will  afterwards  be  presented, 
and  which  good  Bisliop  Heber  cliaracterises  as  "  perliaps  tlie  most  elaborate 
defence  of  persecution  wliicli  has  ever  appeared  in  a  Protestant  country."— 
(O75.  cit.,  p.  317,  Note  L.)     It  is  recorded  by  Rushworth,  that  in  a  letter  from 
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What  a  beautifully  consistent  figure  the  State   makes   in   Great 
Britain — in  the  southern  and  northern  divisions  of  which  two  ditferent 

the  Westminster  Assembly  to  the  Belgic  and  other  Reformed  Churches,  they 
lamented  that  "  all  the  good  and  just  laws  of  tliis  kingdom  against  Papists  (con- 
cerning their  lives,  liberties,  and  goods),  are  suspended  ;  .  .  .  houses  of 
superstition  in  England  and  Ireland  set  up  and  not  discountenanced  ;  beside  the 
seldom  or  never  questioned  transportation  of  many  young  persons  to  seminaries 
in  foreign  parts"  (vol.  v.,  p.  372.)  And  Baillie,  in  his  Letters,  repeatedly  ex- 
presses his  abhorrence  of  the  toleration  advocated  by  the  Independents  in  the 
Assembly,  "  both  for  themselves  and  other  sects."  "  We  hoj^e,''  says  he,  "  God 
will  assist  us  to  remonstrate  the  wickedness  of  siich  a  toleration'  (vol.  ii.,  p.  328.) 
"  For  this  point,  both  they  (the  Indejiendents)  and  we  contend  tanqnampro  aris 
etfocis"  (p.  350.)  In  a  Memorandum  which  he  furnished  to  the  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale, "  to  make  our  friends  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  ordinance  against 
blasphemies  and  errors,''  he  says  :  "  Tlie  blasphemies,  heresies,  and  errors, 
which  abound  everywhere,  cries  to  Heaven  for  vengeance  against  the  land  ;  and 
in  special  against  the  House  of  Commons,  by  whose  connivance  only  they  have 
grown,  and  who  most  easily  might  suppress  them,  if  they  did  really  endeavour 
it"  (p.  396.)  That  they  at  length  passed  a  most  stringent  ordinance  in  1648, 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  (on  page  46.)  George  Gillesj)ie,  also, 
(a  man  of  great  ability,  and  for  that  reason  sent  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  tlie  Assembly  at  Westminster,)  inculcates  most 
anxiously  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  promote  the  true  (?'.  e.  the  Presby- 
terian) religion,  and  to  punish  all  gainsayers.  In  the  41st  and  42dof  his  "  One 
Hundred  and  Eleven  Propositions  concerning  the  Alinistry  and  Government  of 
the  Church,"  published  in  1642,  and  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in  1844,  he 
says  :  "  The  orthodox  churches  believe  also,  and  do  willingly  acknowledge, 
that  everj'  lawful  magistrate,  being  by  God  himself  constituted  the  keeper 
and  defender  of  both  tables  of  the  law,  maij  and  ought  first  and  chiefiy  to  take 
care  of  God's  glory,  and  (according  to  his  place,  or  in  his  manner  and  way) 
to  preserve  religion  when  pure,  and  to  restore  it  when  decayed  and  cor- 
rupted :  and  also  to  provide  a  learned  and  godly  ministry,  schools  also  and 
synods ;  as  likewise  to  restrain  and  punish  as  luell  atheists,  hlasphemers,  he- 
retics, and  schismatics,  as  the  violators  of  justice  and  civil  peace.  Wherefore 
the  opinion  of  those  sectaries  of  this  age  is  altogether  to  be  disallowed,  who, 
though  otherwise  insinuating  themselves  craftily  into  the  magistrate's  favour, 
do  deny  unto  him  the  authority  and  right  of  restraining  heretics  and  schismatics,  ' 
and  do  hold  and  maintain  that  such  persons,  how  much  soever  hurtful  and  per- 
nicious enemies  to  true  religion  and  to  the  church,  yet  are  to  be  tolerated  by  the 
magistrate,  if  so  be  he  conceive  them  to  be  such  as  no  way  violate  the  laws  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  in  nowise  disturb  the  civil  peace." — (P.  12.)  In  his  sermon  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords,  August  27,  1645,  Gillespie  argues  (in  his  own  opinion 
unanswerably),  that  since  liberty  of  conscience,  by  general  acknowledgment, 
ought  not  to  be  granted  in  matters  civil  and  military,  therefore  neither  ought 
it  to  be  granted  in  matters  of  religion.  "  I  am  sure,''  says  he,  "  there  can  be 
no  answer  given  to  this  argument  which  will  not  be  resolved  into  this  principle  : 
Men's  consciences  may  be  compelled  for  the  good  of  the  State,  but  not  for  the 
glory  of  God  ;  we  must  not  suffer  the  State  to  sink,  but  if  religion  sink  we 
cannot  help  it.  This  is  the  plain  English  of  it."— (P.  12  of  Edin.  edit,  of  1844. 
See  also  his  Treatise  of  Miscellany  Questions,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  69  of  reprint  of  same 
year.)  It  had  not  occurred  to  Gillespie  or  any  of  his  friends,  that  the  ma- 
gistrate is  appointed  for  secular  purposes  only  ;  that  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign 
of  the  Universe  may  be  perfectly  secure  without  the  otficious  aid  of  any  feeble 
arm  of  flesh  ;  that  possibly  religion  is  buoyant  enough  to  swim  as  well  without 
the  magistrate's  help  as  with  it  j  and  that  the  danger  of  his  mistaking  false  re- 
ligion for  true  is  one  which  no  precaution  can  ever  guard  against. 

The  National  Covenant  of  Scotland,  subscribed  in  1580  and  renewed  in  1639, 
recites  with  much  satisfaction  the  Act  24,  Pari.  11,  King  James  VI.,  which  "  or- 
dains all  Papists  and  priests  to  be  punished  ivith  manifold  civil  aiid  ecclesiastical 
pains,  AS  ADVERSARIES  TO  (xOd's  TRUE  RELIGION,  preached,  and  by  law  esta- 
blished, within  this  realm.''     And  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
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systems  of  religious  "truth"  are  patronised  and  endowed  !  During 
the  seventeenth  century,  she  made  in  Scotland  some  vigorous  attempts 
to  escape  from  a  position  so  chargeable  with  "  latitudiuarian  laxity 
and  licentiousness;"  but  althougli,  in  endeavouring  to  force  her  own 
admired  Episcopacy  on  a  Presbyterian  people,  she  followed  most  strict- 
ly the  principle  advocated  by  Dr  Hetherington,  there  is  actually  no 

Church,  prefixed  to  Gillespie's  Propositions,  it  is  declared  that  "the  civil  ma- 
gistrate may  and  ought  to  supjiress,  by  corporal  or  civil  j'unishments,  such  as, 
by  spreading  error  or  heresy,  or  by  fomenting  schism,  greatly  dishonour  God, 
dangerously  hurt  religion,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Kirk."' 

Yet  the  Shorter  Catechism,  which  Baillie,  Gillesjiie,  and  Rutherford  heljied 
to  frame,  and  so  highly  approved  of,  declares  that  "  the  moral  law  is  summarily 
comprehended  in  tlie  Ten  Commandments  ;"  and  that  "  the  sum  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments is,  To  love  the  Ijord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  soul, 
with  all  our  strength,  and  with  all  our  mind ;  and  our  neighhour  as  ourselves." 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  sectaries,  whose  liberty  of  conscience  was  thus  op- 
posed, sometimes  claimed  a  toleration  of  immoralities,  crimes,  and  sedition,  as 
well  as  of  religious  teaching  and  worship  ;  and  that  it  was  the  former  which  ex- 
cited the  alarm  of  the  Presbyterians.  It  doubtless  did  excite  their  alarm — 
and  with  reason ;  but  what  cliiefly  inspired  them  witli  horror  and  fierceness, 
was  "  the  blasphemies,  heresies,  and  errors,''  which  they  took  upon  themselves 
the  jJopish  power  of  determining  to  be  such,  and  prohibiting  the  teaching  of. 
As  for  immoralities,  crimes,  and  sedition,  the  civil  power  was  quite  ready  to 
suppress  them  (as  far  as  any  earthly  power  could),  without  being  urged  to  the 
work  by  the  Presbyterian  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 

In  an  article  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  Kirkton's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  528,  the  blindness  of  the  Scottish 
Covenanters  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  religious  riglits  of  anybody  but 
themselves  is  strongly  exemplified  ;  and  we  have  seen  (p.  135)  in  what  vigorous 
language  it  was  reproved  as  rank  Poi^ery  by  Cromwell. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  that,  even  in  this  nineteenth  century,  Dr  He- 
therington, who  so  heartily  vituperates  Charles  I.  for  ordering  the  English  clergy 
to  read  a  Declaration  tiiat  the  old  Sunday-recreations  were  permitted  to  those 
who  pleased  to  indulge  in  tliem,  is  nevertheless,  with  a  vast  multitude  of  other 
so-called  Protestants,  decidedly  averse  to  the  magistrate's  regarding  (in  his 
oificial  ca23acity)  "  all  religious  creeds  and  forms  with  equal  indifference ;"  and 
will  by  no  means  allow,  that,  "  because  it  is  wrong  to  suppress  truth,"  it  is 
wrong  "  to  discountenance  error."  Why,  then,  is  he  indignant  at  Charles  for 
discountenancing  wliat  the  King  himself  regarded  as  "error?"  Ought  Chailes 
to  have  acted  according  to  Puritanical  opinions  which  he  repudiated  ?  Dr  He- 
therington dismisses  with  reprobation  the  plea  of  thoae  who  urge,  that,  as  truth 
cannot  be  ascertained  infallibly,  it  is  best  to  give  equal  toleration  to  all  opi- 
nions, lest  a  grievous  mistake  should  be  committed,  and  truth  be  supjJresfied 
instead  of  error.  "  This,"  says  he,  "  is  the  language  of  scepticism  ;  and  the 
principle  which  it  promulgates  is  not  toleration,  but  latitudiuarian  laxity  and 
licentiousness." — (Hetherington's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  547,  and 
Jlist.  of  tite  Westminster  Assemlly,  p.  353.)  Yet  the  ground  of  his  own  complaint 
against  Charles  for  opposing  the  Puritans  can  be  no  other  than  this  same  lati- 
tudiuarian princijjle  ;  unless  we  may  suppose  that  so  good  a  Protestant  as  Dr 
Hetherington  can  take  uj)  any  ground  implying  his  belief  in  the  infallibility 
of  himself  and  his  party,  but  the  fallibility,  nay,  certain  error,  of  the  Head  of 
the  English  Church.  All  success,  say  I,  to  the  "  scepticism"  which  leads  a  man 
to  doubt  of  his  own  infallibility,  or  at  least  whether  it  may  be  fairly  assumed 
in  dealing  with  the  rights  of  others  who  deny  it !  And  may  it  never  be  the  lot 
of  Dr  Hetherington  to  have  his  own  principle  applied  to  himself  in  a  country 
governed  by  Roman  Catholics,  Mahommedans,  or  Buddhists! 

With  respect  to  the  intolerance  of  the  Presbyterians,  see,  farther,  in  Neal, 
iv.,  27,  an  abstract  of  the  ordinance  of  Parliament,  passed  on  9th  August  1649, 
for  jjunishing  l^lasphemous  and  execrable  opinions.  Some  striking  illustrations 
are  given  by  Mr  Tayler,  in  his  Retrospect  of  the  Religious  Life  of  England, 
p.  519.     See  also  Hetherington's  Hist,  of  the  Westm.  Assem.,  pp.  298,  299. 
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proceeding  of  hers  for  which  he  and  his  friends  more  violently  abuse  _ 
her  !*  Had  she  applied  his  principle  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  com- 
pelling, or  at  least  bribing  by  exclusive  endowment,  the  English  Epis- 
copalians to  adopt  his  beloved  Presbyterianisni,  he  doubtless  would 
have  applauded  this  mode  of  "suppressing  error,"  and  giving  to 
"  truth"  the  countenance  which  he  claims  for  it. 

The  piety  of  those  who  demand  that  public  property  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  endowment  of  tJieir  truth  (under  the  name  of  Clod's),  but 
not  a  farthing  of  it  to  the  dissemination  of  opposite  opinions  to  which 
their  fellow-citizens  with  equal  sincerity  give  the  same  designation,  is 
precisely  that  of  the  devout  Pharisee  who  thanked  God  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  that  he  was  not  as  other  men  were.  It  is  only  on 
the  assumption  of  their  own  truth  being  unquestionably  God's,  that  any 
section  of  the  community  can  logically  and  honestly  claim  the  exclu- 
sive use  af  public  money  ;  and  this  assumption  accordingly  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  honest  clamours  which  have  been  raised  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  state-endowed  Churches  against  the  paltry  grant  to  the 
College  of  ]\Iaynooth,  out  of  a  fund  to  Avhich  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  alike  contribute,  and  which  annually  supplies  large  sums 
to  the  dominant  sect,  for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which  the  Ro- 
manist regai'ds  as  damnable  heresies. 

In  Scotland,  the  orthodox  clergy  demand  that  money  belonging  to 
all  sects,  shall  be  applied  in  teaching  the  religious  dogmas  o^  one  only — 
■/.  e.,  their  own  ;  and  some  would  rather  be  left  to  their  private  resources 
than  partake  of  a  grant  with  every  other  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians. The  late  Dr  P.  Macferlane,  for  instance,  in  his  closing  address 
as  Moderator  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly  of  1845,  in  reference  to 
the  question,  whether  that  Church  could  consistently  ask  aid  from  the 
Grovernment  for  purposes  of  education,  said — "  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  think,  that,  holding  it  as  a  great  Scriptural  principle  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  give  encouragement  and  support  to  the 
true  religion  alone,  it  would  not  be  consistent  to  ask  or  accept  of  aid 
from  the  British  C-Tovernment  for  educational  purposes,  after  it  has 
polluted  and  repudiated  that  sacred  principle  by  the  endoivment  of  Popish 
errors.^'  And  in  the  report  of  a  speech  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Wilson  in  the 
Free  Presbytery  of  Dundee,  on  13th  March  1850,  we  read  as  follows  : 
— "  If  it  were  asked,  What  security  would  he  demand  for  the  teaching 
of  religion  in  national  schools  ?  he  would  answer  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  defend  and  encourage  God's  truth;  and  that  the  only  Avay 
in  which  they  could  secure  religion  as  an  element  in  national  schools 
would  be  to  put  them  into  the  hands  or  under  the  effective  superintendence 
of  the  Churches  who  held  God's  truth."  In  other  words,  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  give  to  one  sect  the  management  of  schools  belong-  . 
iug  to,  and  paid  for  by  all ! 

Men  who  thus  confidently  deal  with  the  rights  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens on  the  assumption  that  they  are  the  sole  possessors  of  God's  truth, 
are  bound  to  shew  that  they,  and  they  alone,  have  sure  means  of  know- 
ing it :  at  the  very  least,  we  might  expect  that  they  should  be  consis- 

*  As  little  did  the  old  Presbyterians  relish  the  application  of  this  principle, 
which  was  also  theirs;  for,  as  Welwood  says  truly,  "  Archbishop  Laud's  zeal  for  an 
uniformity  between  the  two  nations  in  point  of  Liturgy,  proved  the  fatal  torch 
that  put  the  two  kingdoms  into  a  flame.'" — (Dr  Welwood's  Memoir  of  the.  most 
Material  Transactions  in  England  for  the  last  Hundred  Years,  d'c.  4th  ed., 
London,  1702,  p.  46.) 
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tent  enough  to  claim,  in  word  as  well  as  deed,  the  possession  of  such 
means.  The  Pharisee  in  the  parable  was  evidently  well  assured  of 
the  soundness  of  his  own  understanding,  which  pronounced  him  to  be 
better  than  other  men  ;  and  if  he  had  been  questioned  on  the  subject, 
he  doubtless  would  have  readily  avowed  this  belief.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  our  modern  Calvinists,  who,  proclaiming  in  one  sentence  the 
extreme  fallibility  of  the  human  understanding  in  cjeneml,  proceed  in 
the  next  to  assume  the  entire  trustworthiness  of  their  own  understand- 
ings in  particular  ?  Well  has  Samuel  Johnson  observed,  that  "  though 
the  fallibility  of  man's  reason,  and  the  narrowness  of  his  knowledge, 
are  very  liberally  confessed,  yet  the  conduct  of  those  who  so  willingly 
admit  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  seems  to  discover  that  this  ac- 
knowledgment is  not  altogether  sincere  ;  at  least,  that  most  make  it 
with  a  tacit  reserve  in  favour  of  themselves,  and  that  icith  ivhatever 
ease  they  give  up  the  claim  of  their  neighbours,  they  are  desirous  of  being 
thought  exempt  from  faults  in  their  own  conduct,  and  from  error  in  their 
opinions.'''' — {Rambler,  No.  31.) 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  should  proclaim,  with  an  air 
of  the  utmost  humility  and  lamentation,  that  everybody's  legs  are  so 
weak  that  they  can  hardly,  if  at  all,  support  the  weight  of  the  body 
— and /or  that  reason  insist,  with  a  self-complacent  and  benevolent 
smile,  on  being  allowed  to  carry  his  tottering  neighbours  on  his  back  ? 

"  0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oiirsels  as  other  see  us  ! 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us, 

And  foolish  notion  : 
What  airs  in  dress  an'  gait  wad  lea'e  us, 
And  ev"n  devotion !" 

If,  then,  there  be  any  soundness  in  what  we  have  supposed  to  be 
urged  for  King  Charles,  the  true  remedy  for  all  such  grievances  (whe- 
ther the  thing  imposed  be  a  Book  of  Sports,  a  Confession  of  Faith, 
or  a  Liturgy)  must  be  sought  iu  freeing  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  which 
no  man  on  earth  is  entitled  to  be  called  Master,  from  the  usurpations 
of  Popes,  Councils,  Royal  Heads,  Convocations,  Assemblies,  and  every 
other  body  of  men  pretending  to  declare  with  authority  the  will  of 
God,  and  visiting  with  penalties,  disabilities,  or  contumely,  those  who 
refuse  to  submit.  Whether  genuine  Christian  freedom  is  compa- 
tible with  membership  of  Church  Establishments  (by  which  I  mean 
not  only  Churches  in  alliance  with  the  State,  but  all  ecclesiastical 
associations  where  belief  iu  a  prescribed  set  of  theological  dogmas  is 
required),  is  a  question  that  has  been  widely  discussed — that  will 
engage  more  and  more  the  attention  of  thinking  men — and  the  deci- 
sion of  which,  if  it  shall  be  answered  in  the  negative,  will  evidently 
lead  to  most  important  results. 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all,  that  after 
the  reasonable,  but,  to  the  Puritans,  unpalatable  proceeding  of  James, 
and  the  much  more  offensive,  as  well  as  unquestionably  tyranni- 
cal pi'oceedings  of  his  son,  nothing  could  be  more  likely  to  happen, 
than  that  the  Puritaus  in  general,  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines  in 
particular,  should  outrun  the  warrant  of  Scripture  in  their  doctrine 
of  Sabbath-observance.  Whether  they  actually  did  so,  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  subsequent  pages.* 

*  See  particularly  note  R. — It  may  he  observed  that  l)r  Twisse,  the  prolocutor 
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Thovo  is  ill  Milton's  Ai'eupagitiea  a  noble  passage,  in  which  tlic 
Westminster  Assembly  is  introduced  in  a  manner  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian tVeeman.  "  Grod,"  says  ho,  "  raises  to  his  own  work  men  of  rare 
abilities,  and  more  than  common  industry,  not  only  to  look  back  and 
revive  what  hath  been  taught  heretofore,  but  to  gain  further, 
and  to  go  on  some  new  enlightened  steps  in  the  discovery  of  truth. 
For  such  is  the  order  of  God's  enlightening  his  Church,  to  dispense 
and  deal  out  by  degrees  his  beam,  so  as  our  earthly  eyes  may  best 
sustain  it.  Neither  is  God  appointed  and  confined,  ■where  and  out  of  ivhat 
place  these  his  chosen  shall  be  first  heard  to  speak ;  for  he  sees  not  as  man 
sees,  chooses  not  as  man  chooses,  lest  we  should  devote  ourselves  again 
to  set  places  and  assemblies,  and  outward  callings  of  men  ;  planting  our 
faith  one  while  in  the  old  convocation  Jioiise,  and  another  while  in 
THE  CHAPEL  AT  WESTMINSTER  ;  when  all  tJic  faith  and  religion  that 
sJiall  he  there  canonised,  is  not  sufficient  ivithout  plain  convincement,  and 
tlie  chariti/  of  patient  instruction,  to  supple  tiie  least  bruise  of  conscience,  to 
edify  the  meanest  Christian,  who  desires  to  lualk  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  tlie 
letter  of  human  trust,  for  all  the  number  of  voices  that  can  be  there  made  ; 
NO,  THOUGH  Harry  the  Seventh  himself  there,  with  all  his 

LIEGE    TOMBS    ABOUT    HIM,    SHOULD    LEND    THEM    VOICES    FROM    THE 
DEAD  TO  SWELL  THEIR  NUMBER."* 

If  this  lofty  protest  against  the  authority  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly Avas  well  founded  in  the  time  of  Milton,  much  more  than  suffi- 
cient reason  have  we,  after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  busy  years,  to 
withhold  our  homage  from  their  "  standard  of  scriptural  truth." 
For  admirable  though  the  Confession  is,  as  a  clear,  precise,  and 
methodical  statement  of  the  theological  opinions  of  its  framers,  yet 
no  well-informed  thinker  can  fail  to  see  that  a  greatly  enlarged  know- 
ledge of  Jewish  antiquities,  of  oriental  literature,  of  true  critical 
principles,  of  the  physical  and  moral  sciences,  and,  though  last  not 
least,  of  the  bodily  and  mental  constitution  of  man,  gives  the  modern 
student  of  Scripture  a  much  better  chance  of  understanding  its  mean- 
ing, than  even  the  most  able  and  learned  of  our  ancestors  in  the 
seventeenth  century  could  possibly  have.  As  rational  searchers  for 
truth,  we  ought  eagerly  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  new  help,  instead 
of  dreading  whatever  tends  to  unsettle  old  notions,  and  clinging  with 
the  grasp  of  conscientious  obstinacy  to  the  opinions  of  men  not  only 
fallible  like  ourselves  (as  they,  indeed,  were  the  foremost  to  avow), 
l)ut  peculiarly  liable  to  be  misled  by  the  violent  party-feelings  of  the 
times,  and  far  more  ignorant  than  we  are  of  much  that  interpreters 

of  the  Assembly,  was  one  of  the  divines  who,  upon  the  republication  of  the 
Book  of  Sports  iu  1633,  refused  to  read  it,  and  ventured  to  declare  his  opinion 
decidedly  against  it :  "  he  nevertheless,''  says  Brook,  "  escaped  better  than  many 
of  his  brethren,  who  for  so  doing  were  suspended  from  their  ministry,  driven 
out  of  the  kingdom,  or  cast  into  prison." — {Lives  of  the  Puritans,  by  Benjamin 
Brook,  vol.  iii.,  p.  14.  Lond.  1813.)  Dr  Gouge,  another  member  of  the  As- 
sembly, '•  when  the  Book  of  Sports  came  out,  absolutely  refused  to  read  it. 
He  was  determined  to  suffer,  rather  than  sin  by  encouraging  profane  sports 
on  the  Lord's  day." — {lb.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  167.)  But  the  biographer  does  not  in- 
form us  whether  any  trouble  on  this  account  actually  overtook  him. 

*  INIilton's  Prose  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  98.  ''  Truth  and  understanding,'"  he  says 
in  the  same  treatise,  "  are  not  such  wares  as  to  be  monopolised  and  traded  in  by 
tickets,  and  statutes,  and  standards.  We  must  not  think  to  make  a  staple  com- 
modity of  all  the  knowledge  iu  the  land,  to  mark  and  license  it  like  our  broad 
cloth  and  our  wool-packs." — (76.  vol.  ii.,  p.  81.) 
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of  Scripture  are  concerned  to  know.  Let  us  remember  that  the  West- 
minster Confession  was  framed  by  men  who  lived  before  the  deep 
thoughts  of  Bacon  had  begun  to  yield  tlieir  fruit — before  the  New- 
tonian philosophy  had  yet  dawned  upon  the  world — before  Locke  had 
defined  the  limits  within  which  trutli  is  attainable  by  man,  or  con- 
tributed his  aid  to  elucidate  the  most  successful  manner  of  pursuing  it 
—before  a  single  association  of  learned  men  had  been  formed  in  England 
for  the  pursuit  of  science  or  literature — before  Pococke  and  Niebuhr 
had  made  their  researches  in  the  East — before  Calmet,  or  Cave,  or  Pri- 
deaux,  or  Lardner,  had  begun  to  labour  in  the  wide  field  of  Bibli- 
cal learning — before  Owen,  or  Simon,  or  Tillotson,  or  Locke,  or 
Michaelis,  had  accustomed  the  Christian  world  to  that  rational  way  of 
studying  the  Scriptures  which  every  scholar  now  follows — before  Ken- 
nicott  had  gone  through  his  ten  years'  task  of  collating  the  manu- 
scripts from  which  the  biblical  text  is  ascertained  (a  labour,  as  Bishop 
Watson  observes,  "  the  great  utility  of  which  will  be  best  known  when 
the  present  English  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  shall  be  amendedhy 
authority;  an  eventwhich  manygoodmen  anxiously  expect"*) — before 

*  Catalogue  of  Books  in  Divinity,  appended  to  vol.  vi.  of  his  Collection  of 
Theological  Tracts.  "  AVhen  the  modern  languages,"  says,  Mr  Kenrick,  "  as- 
sumed a  regular  form,  after  the  chaos  into  which  speech  was  thrown  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Barbarians,  versions  of  the  Scriptures  into  them  began  to  be  made. 
Being  derived,  however,  from  the  Latin,  they  represented  all  the  errors  of  their 
original,  and  it  was  not  till  learning  revived,  and  the  authority  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  Western  Europe  began  to  be  shaken,  that  ti-anslations  were  made 
immediately  from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Our  own,  in  its  present  form,  was 
the  work  of  the  most  learned  men  whom  England  could  furnish  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  They  understood  the  resources  of  their  own  language,  and  the  quali- 
ties which  belong  to  a  popular  version  ;  and  time  has  enhanced  its  beauty,  and 
in  some  measure  concealed  its  imperfections,  by  spreading  over  it  that  vener- 
able hue  which  no  recent  work  can  possess.  Its  forms  of  expression  have  be- 
come hallowed  by  association  with  our  deepest  feelings  aud  loftiest  emotions. 
The  substitution  of  another,  in  the  current  language  of  the  day,  is  no  more  to 
be  desired,  if  it  were  practicable,  than  the  destruction  of  our  ancient  religious 
edifices,  that  the  laud  might  be  covered  with  buildings  of  modern  architecture. 
The  occurrence  of  a  few  words  of  obsolete  meaning  is  easily  remedied  by  in- 
struction. But  as  a  guide  to  the  meaning  of  Scripture  it  has  glaring  defects. 
Every  reader  must  be  aware,  that  there  are  many  passages,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment particularly,  which  convey  no  meaning  to  him  ;  and  the  Biblical  scholar 
knows,  that  vv'here  a  sense  does  appear,  it  is  often  a  false  sense.  How  should 
it  be  otherwise  ?  The  learned  men  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  made  were,  in- 
deed, more  profoundly  learned  than  the  present  generation,  but  learning  itself 
was  imperfect.  No  one  now  ventures  to  quote  as  an  authority  an  English 
translation  of  a  profane  author,  of  the  same  time  as  that  in  which  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  was  produced.  The  texts  from  wliich  translations  were  then 
made  had  been  hastily  and  uncritically  settled  ;  and  the  manuscripts  which 
have  since  been  discovered  or  examined,  have  led  to  many  corrections  in  them. 
The  principles  of  criticism  have  been  established  by  the  researches  of  several 
generations  of  scholars  ;  the  knowledge  of  ancient  languages  generally  has  been 
greatly  improved  and  enlarged.  Hebrew  philology,  in  particular,  has  assumed 
a  new  character  from  the  cultivation  of  other  Eastern  languages  which  are 
closely  allied  to  it,  and  a  vast  mass  of  information  has  been  collected  tending 
to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  Scripture.  Could  the  venerable  authors  of  our 
common  translation  return  to  the  world,  and  after  comparing  the  present  state 
of  sacred  learning  witli  its  condition  in  their  own  day,  find  that  no  use  had 
been  made  of  tliese  treasures,  to  give  the  English  people  a  more  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  word  of  God,  they  would  wonder  and  grieve  at  the  supineness 
of  their  successors.     It  would  seem  to  tlieni  as  if  tlie  Lord  had  poured  out  the 
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Butler,  or  Harmer,  or  Jortin,  or  Macknight,  or  Campbell,  or  Newcome, 
or  Lowtli,  or  Griesbach,  or  Wakefield,  or  Wbately,  bad  contributed 
a  syllable  to  tbe  theological  instruction  of  their  fellow-Christians.* 

spirit  of  deep  sleep  upon  them,  and  closed  the  eyes  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
rulers  and  the  seers.  For  certainly  it  was  far  from  their  thought,  '  that  their 
own  was  so  absolute  a  translation,  as  that  hereafter  none  might  follow,  who 
might  see  that  which  was  not  yet  understood.' — (Preface  to  the  Bi'ulc.) 

"  This  supineness  appears  the  more  wonderful,  since  the  Church  which  has 
indulged  it  professes  to  justify  its  separate  existence  exclusively  on  scriptural 
grounds.  In  words,  at  least,  it  claims  no  authority  as  a  spiritual  institution, 
but  through  tlie  Scripture.  Might  it  not  have  been  expected,  then,  to  consider 
it  a  most  sacred  duty  to  present  those  who  cannot  read  the  original,  with  the 
truest  representation  of  it  which  the  best  learning  of  the  age  can  supply  ? 
Would  it  not  have  been  a  worthy  employment  of  the  leisure  in  which  the  wealth 
of  the  Church  allows  a  large  body  of  her  dignitaries  to  live,  to  watch  over  the 
purity  of  the  sacred  text,  to  remove  all  notorious  errors  from  the  translation, 
and  thus  to  ])resent  the  'Law  and  the  Testimony'  in  their  simple  integrity 
to  the  unlearned  people  ?  It  is  vain  to  say  that  the  present  version  is  a  safe 
guide  in  all  essential  matters,  and  that  no  one  can  be  led  astray  by  following 
it.  For  the  subtle  dogmas,  belief  in  which  is  made  a  condition  of  communion 
here  and  salvation  hereafter,  often  depend  on  fine  shades  of  language,  which 
cannot  he  apprehended  without  minute  accuracy  of  translation  ;  and  there  are 
important  questions  of  doctrine,  dependent  on  the  purity  of  the  text  from  which 
the  translation  is  made, 

"  The  truth  is,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Church  is  changed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century.  She  was  then  proud  of  the  character  of  Pro- 
testant, which  was  her  title  to  a  separate  existence,  and  to  the  possession  of  the 
wealth  and  dignities  of  the  old  religion.  She  dreaded  a  change  in  the  public 
feeling  which  should  bring  back  Popery,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  make 
the  line  of  separation  between  herself  and  her  rival  as  broad  and  marked  as 
jjossible.  That  danger  appearing  to  be  past,  and  another  to  be  more  threaten- 
ing,— the  danger  lest  further  changes  in  religious  opinion  should  result  from 
scriptural  investigation, — she  has  discountenanced  such  studies,  and  by  keeping 
her  articles,  liturgy,  and  version  unaltered,  endeavoured  to  give  herself  that 
character  of  antiquity  and  infallibility,  whioh  is  the  source  of  her  rival's  in- 
fluence over  tlie  unreflecting." — (The  Value  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Right 
Mode  of  Using  them.     13y  John  Kenrick,  M.A.     London,  1851.      Pp.  62-65.) 

See  also  Archbishop  Newcome's  Historical  View  of  the  English  Biblical 
Translations,  the  Expediency  of  Revising  by  Authority  our  Present  Transla- 
tion, and  the  Means  of  Executing  such  a  Revision  (1792)  ;  Bishop  Marsh's 
Lectures  on  the  several  Branches  of  Divinity,  Lect.  14,  p.  35  ;  Bishop  Watson's 
Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  147  ;  Archbishojj  Seeker's  Works,  vol.  i.,  ]).  478, 
(Edin.  1792),  Sermon  41 ;  and  Bishop  Hinds's  Sermons  on  Scripture  and  the 
Authorized  Version  of  Scripture  (1845). 

■*  See  Dr  Credner's  remarks  in  the  Preface  to  Kitto's  CycIopa;dia  of  Biblical 
Literature,  vol.  i.,  p.  xv.,  and  his  articles  on  Intekpretation  and  Introduc- 
tion, in  vol.  ii.  of  the  same  invaluable  work,  pp.  20-30  ;  the  article  Richard 
SiMOX,  in  Aikin's  General  Biography,  vol.  ix.,  p.  152  ;  Watts  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind,  Part  1.,  ch.  viii.,  "  Of  Inquiring  into  the  Sense  and  iMean- 
ing  of  any  Writer  or  Speaker,  and  especially  the  Sense  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings ;  "  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.,  p.  180,  of  Bishop 
Marsh's  Translation,  2d  ed. ;  Dr  Alex.  Smith's  Preface  to  his  Translation  of 
]\Iichaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  p.  x.  ;  Dr  Gerard's  Institutes 
of  Biblical  Criticism,  pp.  124-127  ;  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  Lect.  13,  14,  and 
15  ;  Carpenter's  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  pp.  7,  35, 
41,  189,  237,  and  the  first  Chapter  of  the  same  writer's  Biblical  Companion  ; 
Harmer's  Observations  on  Divers  Passages  of  Scripture  ;  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  203  ;  Tayler's  Retrospect  of  the  Religious  Life  of  England, 
p.  359 ;  Dr  John  Brown  on  the  Law  of  Christ  respecting  Civil  Obedience, 
p.  235,  Note  VI.,  on  "  the  True  Principle  of  Biblical  Interpretation,"  and  Supp. 
p.  15  ;  the  Hon.  R.  Boyle's  Considerations  touching  the  Style  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  his  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  94,  (quoted  in  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  of 
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"  The  true^way  to  understand  the  Scripture,"  says  Ostervakl,  "  is 
to  know  the  scope  of  it,  and  never  to  swerve  from  that.  Good  sense 
and  piety,  joined  with  the  study  of  languages,  history,  and  antiquity, 
are  here  very  serviceable.  A  commentator  ought,  in  a  manner,  to 
transport  himself  into  those  places  and  times  in  v/hich  the  sacred 
authors  lived.  He  should  fancy  himself  in  their  circumstances,  and 
consider  what  their  design  was,  when  they  spoke  or  writ ;  what  per- 
sons they  had  to  deal  with,  and  what  notions,  knowledge,  or  customs, 
did  then  obtain.  But  those  who,  being  ignorant  of  these  things,  set 
about  expounding  the  Scripture,  can  hardly  do  it  with  success.  It  is 
a  wonder  if  they  do  not  miss  the  true  mark,  and  if  they  do  not  obtrude 
forced,  and  very  often  false,  glosses  upon  their  readers. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  many  authors  apply  themselves  to  the  examin- 
ing of  Scripture  with  a  mind  full  of  prejudices.  They  explain  it  by 
the  present  notions  of  the  world.  Nothing  is  more  usual  with  com- 
mentators than  to  make  the  faithful  under  the  Old  Testament  speak 
as  if  they  had  been  as  well  acquainted  with  the  truths  of  the  Grospel 
as  Christians  are ;  and  as  if  those  questions  and  disputes,  which  are 
treated  in  commonplaces  of  divinity,  had  been  agitated  at  that  time. 
When  those  expositors,  for  instance,  meet  with  the  word  righteous  or 
righteousness  in  the  Psalms,  they  fancy  that  David  had  in  his  thoughts 
all  that  divines  have  vented  concerning  justification  ;  and  upon  this 
supposal,  what  do  they  not  say,  or  what  do  they  not  make  preachers 
say  ?  It  has  been  observed,  that  almost  all  commentators  are  partial, 
and  endeavour  to  put  upon  the  Scripture  a  sense  that  favours  the 
opinions  of  their  respective  sects.  This  spirit  of  a  party  is  chiefly  re- 
markable in  some  of  those  commentators  which  these  last  centuries 
have  produced."* 

Now  the  first  of  these  paragraphs  describes  what  was  seldom  if  ever 
done  by  divines  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and 
the  second  describes  with  the  strictest  accuracy  what  they  usually  did. 
To  Dr  Owen  (as  far  as  I  know)  belongs  the  honour  of  discovering  and 
proclaiming  the  objectionable  character  of  the  prevalent  practice.  In 
the  Preface  to  his  Preliminary  Bxercitations  to  the  Exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  mentions,  as  a  circumstance  that  greatly 
encouraged  him  to  enter  the  field  as  an  expounder  of  this  Epistle, 
that  all  his  learned  predecessors,  "  being  intent  on  the  sense  of  the 
words,  as  absolutely  considered,  and  the  use  of  them  to  the  present 
church,  had  much  overlooked  the  direct  regard  that  the  author  had 
in  the  writing  of  this  Epistle  to  the  then  past,  and  to  the  present  and 
the  future  condition  of  the  Hebrews,  or  church  of  the  Jews.  Looking 
at  these  things  as  dead  and  buried,  and  of  no  use  in  the  present  state 

English  Literature,  vol.  i.,  p.  519)  ;  Dr  Campbell's  Preliminary  Dissertations  to 
his  Translation  of  the  Gospels  ;  Dr  John  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the 
New  Testament,  ch.  ii.  ;  Archbishop  Seeker's  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  495,  Serm.  42, 
entitled  "Directions  for  Reading  the  Scripture  Profitablj' ;"  James  Foster's 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  \).  257  ;  Dr  Sykes  on  the  Principles  and  Connexion  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion,  ch.  x.,  entitled  "How  we  are  to  judge  of  the  Sense  of 
Revelation  ;"  Life  of  Dr  Arnold,  vol.  i.,  p.  220  ;  Wakefield  on  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  (ante,  p.  90-91)  ;  the  Westminster  Review,  July  1852, 
p.  175  ;  and  Seller's  Biblical  Hermeneutics,  quoted  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  366. 

*  Ostervald  on  the  Causes  of  the  Present  Corruption  of  Christians,  in  Bishop 
Watson's  Theological  Tracts,  vol.  vi.,  p.  294. 
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of  the  church,  they  did  either  wholly  neglect  them,  or  pass  them  over 
in  a  light  and  perfunctory  manner.  Nor,  indeed,  had  many  of  them, 
though  otherwise  excellently  qualified,  a  competency  of  skill  for  the 
due  consideration  of  things  of  that  nature.  But  yet,  those  that  shall, 
seriously  and  with  judgment,  consider  the  design  of  the  writer  of  this 
Epistle,  the  time  wherein  he  wrote  it,  the  proper  end  for  which  it  was 
composed,  the  subject-matter  treated  of  in  it,  the  principles  he  pro- 
ceeds upon,  and  his  manner  of  arguing,  will  easily  perceive,  that  with- 
out a  serious  consideration  of  these,  it  is  not  possible  in  many  things 
to  come  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Glhost. 
INfany  principles  of  truth  he  takes  for  granted,  as  acknowledged 
amongst  the  Hebrews  during  their  former  church  state,  and  makes 
them  a  foundation  for  his  own  superstructure  ;  many  customs,  usages, 
ordinances,  institutions,  and  received  sense  of  places  of  Scripture 
amongst  the  Jews,  he  either  produceth  or  reflects  upon,  and  one  way 
or  the  other  makes  use  of  the  whole  Mosaical  economy,  or  system  of 
Divine  worship  under  the  law,  unto  his  own  purpose.  The  common 
neglect  of  these  things,  or  slight  attention  to  them,  by  most  Expositors, 
was  that  which  principally  relieved  me  from  the  forementioned  dis- 
couragement." 

At  Oxford,  Dr  Owen  presided  over  the  College  where  Locke  be- 
came a  student ;  and  he  appears  to  have  fostered  in  the  congenial 
miud  of  the  young  philosopher  a  disposition  to  follow  out  this  improved 
mode  of  scriptural  exegesis  with  consistency  and  intelligence.    For  it 
w^as  not  only  adopted,  but  extended  with  signal  success,  by  Locke,  as 
his  theological  writings  abundantly  shew.    "  It  was,"  says  Mr  Tayler, 
"  a  mode  of  exegesis  quite  different  from  that  which  had  prevailed 
among  the  Puritan  divines  of  the  preceding  century,  who  looked  im- 
mediately to  edification,  and  neglected  the  principles  of  rational  cri- 
ticism and  exposition.     With  them  every  text  of  Scripture  was  as  a 
voice  from  Heaven,  speaking  directly  to  the  soul ;  and  they  interpre- 
ted it  by  the  feelings  which  it  spontaneously  awakened.    The  require- 
ments of  the  context,  the  purpose  and  cii-cumstances  of  the  writer,  and 
the  influences  of  age  and  country — entered  little  into  their  judgment 
of  the  signification  of  a  passage,  and  were  absorbed  by  far  deeper  con- 
siderations of  their  own  spiritual  state.      If  they  threw  open  their 
Bibles  with  as  little  care  or  selection  as  if  they  were  consulting  the 
Sortes  sacrcc,  their  eye  could  not  alight  amiss ;  for  wherever  it  fell,  it 
met  with  some  expression,  literal  or  symbolical,  of  the  eternal  verities 
of  the  Christian  faith.     The  clear  and  simple  reason  of  Locke,  at 
once  perceived  the  source  of  endless  error  that  was  opened  by  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  especially  in  a  writer  so  broken  and  irregular  in 
his  trains  of  reasoning — so  full  of  hidden  meanings,  only  to  be  detected 
by  a  thoughtful  survey  of  the  general  scope  of  his  discourse — and  so 
fraught  with  allusions  to  his  age,  and  country,  and  situation, — as 
Paul :  and,  therefore,  he  constructed  his  own  Commentary  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  he  has  fully  explained  in  his  Essay — of  endeavouring  to 
throw  himself  back  into  the  circumstances  and  feelings  of  ilie  writer, 
apprehending  from  this  point  of  view  his  particular  line  of  argumen- 
tation, and  bringing  all  separate  phrases  and  detached  observations 
into  connection,  l)y  their  common  relation  to  it.     This  was  rational- 
ising the  Bible,  by  putting  the  interpretation  of  it  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  that  of  other  ancient  books.     It  was  employing  the  aids  of 
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history,  and  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  and  logic,  to  find  out  what 
the  Bible  said — where  mere  feeling  and  imagination,  and  notions 
already  in  the  mind,  had  been  allowed  to  decide.  These  principles 
were  taken  up  and  applied  by  the  most  eminent  English  divines  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and,  borrowed  in  the  first  instance  from  them, 
gave  birth  to  that  system  of  historical  exegesis,  which  has  been  cul- 
tivated with  such  immense  learning,  and  carried  out  to  such  bold  re- 
sults, by  the  great  theologians  of  Germany."  * 

To  this  may  fitly  be  added  what  Locke  himself  says  of  the  mode  of 
interpretation  which  was  generally  followed  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
"  I  know,"  he  observes  in  the  Pref;ice  to  his  Essay  on  St  Paul's 
Epistles,  "  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  multitude  of  texts  heaped  up 
for  the  maintaining  of  an  espoused  proposition,  but  in  a  sense  often 
so  remote  from  their  true  meaning,  that  one  can  hardly  avoid  think- 
ing that  those  who  so  used  them,  either  sought  not  or  valued  not  the 
sense,  and  were  satisfied  with  the  sound,  where  they  could  but  get 
that  to  favour  them."f  How  far  this  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
Westminster  Confession,  may  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  any  intelli- 
gent, candid,  and  well-educated  man,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
consider  not  merely  the  sentences  and  even  smaller  fragments  torn  out 
of  the  Bible  and  called  "  proofs,"  but  the  entire  passages  from  which 
they  are  taken,  and  the  persons  to  whom,  and  circumstances  in  which, 
the  words  were  written.  Should  astonishment  be  excited  in  the  mind 
of  such  an  investigator  by  the  irrelevance  and  flagrant  partiality  of 
many  of  the  "  proofs,"  let  him  regard  M'ith  charity  the  compileis  of 
them,  and  with  shame  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, while  he  considers  how  much  more  -we  deserve  reproach  for  ad- 

*  Tayler's  Retrospect  of  the  Religious  Life  of  England,  pp.  359-361.  Mr 
Tayler  has  overlooked  what  Owen  did  before  Locke  in  this  department  of 
learning. 

t  Locke's  Works,  ed.  1823,  vol.  viii.,  p.  19. — "  I  crave  leave,''  says  he,  p.  9, 
"  to  set  down  a  saying  of  the  learned  and  judicious  Mr  Selden  :  '  In  interpret- 
ing the  Scripture,'  says  he,  '  many  do  as  if  a  man  should  see  one  have  ten 
pounds,  which  he  reckoned  by  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  meaning  four  was  but 
four  units,  and  five  five  units,  &c.,  and  that  he  had  in  all  but  ten  pounds  :  the 
other  that  sees  him,  takes  not  the  figures  together  as  be  doth,  but  picks  here 
and  there,  and  thereupon  reports  that  he  had  five  pounds  in  one  bag,  and  six 
pounds  in  another  bag,  and  nine  pounds  in  another  bag,  &c.,  when  as,  in  truth, 
he  has  but  ten  pounds  in  all.  So  we  j)ick  out  a  text  here  and  there,  to  make  it 
serve  our  turn  ;  whereas,  if  we  take  it  altogether,  and  consider  what  went 
before,  and  what  followed  after,  we  should  find  it  meant  no  such  thing.'  " 

The  Sabbatarians  are  greatly  addicted  to  picking  out  the  phrase  "  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath"  from  the  Gospels,  and  using  it  as  a  title  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
they  thus  contrive  to  represent  as  the  patron  and  establisher  of  the  Sabbath.  "We 
return  thanks,"  says  the  Record  of  June  8,  1837,  "  to  Him  who  ruleth  in  the 
kingdom  of  men — to  Him  who  is  emphatically  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath — to  Him 
who  governs  the  unruly  wills  of  sinful  mortals — that  it  has  pleased  Him  so  to 
order  events  that  the  second  reading  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  s  Lord's  Day  Bill 
has  passed  by  a  majority  of  110  to  6tj." — (Quoted  in  M'Crie's  Memoirs  of  Sir  A. 
Agnew,  p.  303).  "  Thousands,"  says  the  biographer  himself,  "  who  had  never 
given  a  thought  to  the  question,  were  led  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  '  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath  Day,''  "  (lb.,  p.  179);  and  .again,  he  speaks  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
mails  on  Sunday,  which  Sir  Andrew  endeavoured  to  bring  about,  as  a  measure 
that  would  be  a  "  national  tribute  to  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,"  (p.  351).  Yet 
one  would  think  it  must  be  jjlain  to  any  attentive  reader  of  Matt.  xii.  1-8, 
Mark  ii.  23-28,  and  Luke  vi.  1-5,  that  the  claim  which  Jesus  made,  in  vindi- 
cating himself  to  the  Pharisees,  to  be  lord  (i.  e.  master)  of  the  Sabbath,  has  pre- 
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hering  to  the  errors  of  our  ancestors,  than  thry^  \vho  in  comparative 
iguorance  committed  tiiein — and  what  mongrel  Protestants  we  shew 

cisely  the  opposite  meaning  to  what  the  jjhrase  implies  wlien  used  in  the  ordi- 
nary fashion  :  it  is  the  assertion  of  his  authority  or  dominion  over  the  Sabbath, 
and  his  title  to  act  as  lie  had  done,  notwithstanding  the  letter  of  the  Jewish 
law. 

Another  glaring  instance  of  misapplication  of  a  scriptural  fragment  de- 
serves to  be  noticed.  In  Rom.  xiv.  23,  St  Paid  says  that  "  whatsoever  is  not  of 
faith  is  sin  ;"  which  words,  considered  by  themselves,  have  been  thought  by 
many  to  signify  that  even  acts  of  justice,  mercy,  and  piety,  done  by  any  but  a 
believer  in  Jesus  Christ,  are  positively  sinful — a  monstrous  interpretation,  which 
only  the  most  stupid  blindness  to  the  context  could  have  rendered  possible. 
For  to  every  intelligent  reader  of  the  chapter  it  must  be  jjlain,  that  the 
Apostle  is  considering  the  lawfulness  of  eating  certain  meats  which  some  de- 
clared to  be  forbidden  ;  and  that  the  words  above  quoted  can  be  rightly  under- 
stood only  as  part  of  the  discussion.  As  "  faith"  means  "  belief"  in  general,  the 
jjarticular  belief  spoken  of  is  of  course  always  to  be  learnt  from  the  connection 
in  which  the  word  is  fouutl.  Now,  the  question  "  Hast  thou  faith  ?"  put  by 
the  Aj)ostle,  verse  22,  refers  (as  Dr  Chalmers  has  very  well  pointed  out  in  his 
lecture  on  this  chapter),  '•  not  to  the  faith  that  is  unto  salvation — but  to  clear- 
ness in  the  matter  on  hand — Art  thou  clear  and  confident  as  to  the  lawfulness 
of  eating  what  by  the  law  of  Moses  was  forbidden  ?  They  who  are  not  clear, 
but  stand  in  doubt,  have  not  faith  in  this  matter,  though  they  may  have  the 
faith  which  is  unto  salvation.  He  who  has  the  faith,  who  is  fully  persuaded  in 
his  own  mind  that  to  eat  is  allowable — let  him  have  it  to  himself  before  God." 
And  of  the  words,  "  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,"  he  says  :  "  This  here  is 
not  the  universal  proposition  which  some  would  make  of  it.  It  does  not  mean 
that  every  action  of  an  unbeliever  is  sinful,  because  he  wants  that  justifying 
faith  without  which  there  can  be  no  acceptance  either  for  his  person  or  his 
services.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  the  truth  contained  in  this  passage. 
As  we  said  before,  the  faith  here  spoken  of  is  a  faith  limited  to  a  particular 
point.  The  man  has  not  the  belief  that  to  eat  certain  kinds  of  food  is  lawful ; 
and  if  he  eat  of  them  notwithstanding,  to  him  it  is  unlawful." — {Lectures  on  the 
Romans,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  368,  369.) 

Coleridge,  in  reference  to  Bunyan,  exclaims — "  What  genuine  superstition 
is  exemplified  in  that  bandying  of  texts,  and  half  texts,  and  demi-semi  texts, 
just  as  memory  happened  to  suggest  them,  or  chance  brought  them  before 
Bunyan"s  mind." — (  Tahle  Talk,  vol.  i.,  p.  175.)  "  Bibliolatry"  is  the  name 
applied  by  Coleridge  to  this  sort  of  superstition.  Even  now,  it  largely  abounds 
among  the  ignorant  and  fanatical.  "  When  men,"  says  Bishop  Watson,  "  are 
desirous  of  forming  systems,  they  are  apt  to  collect  together  a  number  of  texts, 
which,  being  taken  as  abstract  propositions,  seem  to  establish  the  point ;  but 
which,  when  interpreted  by  the  context,  appear  to  have  no  relation  to  it. 
There  is  no  greater  source  of  error  than  tliis  pi-actice  ;  it  has  prevailed  in  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  it  still  prevails.  We  owe  to  it 
the  corruptions  of  Popery,  and  that  infinity  of  heresies  which  have  so  much 
debased  the  simplicity  of  gospel  truth,  and  driven  so  many  men  of  sense  from 
embracing  Christianitj'."- — {Charge  delivered  in  1795  ;  Miscell.  Tracts,  vol.  i., 
p.  113.)  About  twenty  years  ago  this  practice  was  vigorously  and  effectively 
assailed  by  the  late  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  in  his  work  entitled  "  The  Doctrine 
of  Universal  Pardon  Considered  and  Refuted ;"  Edinburgh,  1830.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  apf)ly  so  admirably  to  Bishop  Horsley  and  the  series  of  Glasgow 
ministers  already  mentioned  {ante,  pp.  56-58),  that  I  must  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  quote  them.  "  If  a  passage  makes  against  them,  they  pass  it  by  as  if  it 
were  no  part  of  God's  word.  They  see  it  not,  though  it  is  staring  them  in  the 
face.  Point  out  the  statements  in  it  which  contradict  their  doctrine,  they  just 
wink  the  harder,  and  will  not  look  at  them.  Dwell  upon  these  with  whatever 
force  and  solemnity  you  can  employ  ;  it  is  all  in  vain,  for  they  will  recognise 
nothing,  and  will  attend  to  nothing,  and  will  be  iufluenced  by  nothing,  that 
would  rob  them  of  their  theory,  or  disconcert  them  in  their  attempts  to  build 
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ourselves  to  be,  while  bowing  down  before  the  work  of  men's  hands, 
and  bitterly  discouraging  all  who  have  the  sense  and  spirit  to  pursue 
a  worthier  course.  But  whether  or  not  any  astonishment  be  excited 
by  the  examination  recommended,  assuredly  the  result  will  be  at  least 
a  disposition  to  sympathise  with  Dr  Chalmers  in  the  "/mr,  that  the 
effect  of  controversy  and  system  in  theology  has  been  to  work  a  mal- 
adjustment between  our  minds  and  the  representations  of  Scripture, 
which  will  not  be  compelled  into  an  accommodation  with  the  artificial 
compends  or  creeds  of  any  denomination."* 

Some  of  the  effects  of  the  erroneous  practices  of  the  old  theological 

it  up.  They  pick  and  choose  from  the  Bible  at  their  own  discretion  and  for 
their  own  ends ;  of  course  they  conveniently  exclude  from  their  regard  and 
from  their  expositions  all  that  would  overthrow  or  shake  the  fabric  of  error 
which  they  have  so  industriously  reared,  and  which  they  so  fondly  and  doat- 
ingly  contemplate."" — (P.  345  :  See  also  pp.  351,  354.) 

The  Catechism  of  the  Unitarian  Churches  of  Poland,  published  in  1684,  is 
distinguished  by  this  uncommon  feature,  "  that  not  only  the  different  topics 
are  explained,  and  the  peculiar  sentiments  of  it  defended  by  proper  arguments 
and  texts  of  Scripture  ;  but  the  texts  that  are  alleged  by  the  opposers  of  the 
Socinian  scheme,  and  appear  to  be  repugnant  to  it,  are  fairly  quoted  and  par- 
ticularly examined,  and  their  meaning  carefully  investigated.  There  is  a  fair- 
ness and  equity  in  this  method  of  advancing  and  supporting  their  sentiments, 
which  must  recommend  it  to  the  candid  inquirer  after  truth;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  an  acquaintance  with  this  Catechism  is  not  merely  an  employment 
of  memory,  but  an  exercise  of  the  understanding  and  judgment." — (Touhnin^a 
Memoirs  of  Socinws,  p.  268.) 

"  Perhaps,"  says  Locke,  "  if  it  were  well  examined,  it  would  be  no  very  ex- 
travagant paradox  to  say,  that  there  are  fewer  that  bring  their  opinions  to  the 
sacred  Scripture  to  be  tried  by  that  infallible  rule,  than  bring  the  sacred 
Scripture  to  their  opinions,  to  bend  it  to  them,  to  make  it,  as  they  can,  a  cover 
and  guard  to  them.  And  to  this  purpose,"  he  truly  adds,  "  its  being  divided 
into  verses,  and  brought,  as  much  as  may  be,  into  loose  and  general  aphorisms, 
makes  it  most  useful  and  serviceable." — (Works,  vol.  viii.,  p.  10.)  In  fact, 
many  readers  of  Scripture, — even,  says  Archbishop  Whately,  "  of  what  are 
called  the  educated  classes," — are  ignorant  that  the  division  of  it  into  chapters 
and  verses  is  an  arbitrary  and  unskilfully  executed  modern  arrangement  for 
the  sake  of  convenient  reference  ;  although  "  the  most  moderate  degree  of  at- 
tention will  shew,  that  verses,  and  even  chapters,  often  conclude  in  the  midst 
of  a  discourse, — of  an  argument, — or  even  of  a  sentence." — (Essai/s  on  Some  of 
the  Bangers  to  the  Christian  Faith,  ti'c,  2d  ed.  p.  239.)  This  learned  divine 
states  that  one  of  the  "  educated"  persons  in  whom  he  had  found  such  igno- 
rance, "  on  being  informed  how  the  fact  stands,  deprecated  the  undeceiving  of 
the  people  at  large,  for  fear  of  unsettling  their  minds  !"  He  elsewhere  tells  of 
a  disputant  who  quoted  to  him  authoritatively  the  summary  prefixed  to  a  chai^- 
ter,  as  part  of  God's  inspired  word  !! 

I  *  Chalmers's  Daily  Scripture  Readings,  p.  38. —  See  also  a  remarkable  pam- 
phlet (already  referred  to),  entitled  "  Dogmatic  and  Systematic  Standards  con- 
sidered in  an  Address  to  the  Office-Bearers  and  Members  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, by  Joseph  Taylor  Goodsir,  lately  Minister  of  Largo"  (Edin.  1851).  This 
conscientious  clergyman,  who  resigned  a  living  which  he  could  no  longer  hold 
except  as  a  hypocritical  professor  of  opinions  he  had  abandoned,  in  speaking  of 
the  earnest  study  of  the  Bible  by  young  clergymen  who  have  been  crammed 
with  systematic  theology  in  divinity-halls,  describes  such  a  course  of  study  as 
"  wise  and  laudable,  indeed,  but  not  a  less  perilous  one,  in  some  respects,  be- 
cause right.     For  it  is  not  always  that  Scripture  appears  in  itself  as  it  does  when 

seen  in  a  system  ;  AND  THE  NOVELTY  OF  SCEIPTDRE,  IN  THIS  RESPECT,  IS  OFTEN 
A  THING  VERY  STRIKING,  NOT  ONLY  TO  YOUNG  BUT  EVEN  TO  OLD  THEOLO- 
GIANS."—(P.  58.) 
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school,  have  heeu  excellently  poiiitetl  out  by  Mr  Baden  Powell  in  his 
Tradition  Unveiled.  "  Among  Protestants  of  nearly  all  denomina- 
tions," saj's  he,  "  there  have  prevailed,  and  do  prevail,  certain  views, 
not  merely  on  particular  points  of  doctrine  and  practice,  but  refer- 
ring to  the  general  grounds  of  belief,  and  sources  of  religious  truth, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  appear,  when  critically  examined,  of  a  very 
dubious  character  :  founded  for  the  most  part  on  narrow  and  ill- 
informed  principles,  and  tending  directly  to  very  confused  and  un- 
worthy views  of  Christianity.  Opinions  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  may 
probably  be  traced  to  the  ulti'a  zeal  which  actuated  a  portion  of  the 
Reformers,  and  which  descended  to  their  successors,  with  even  in- 
creased bitterness.  It  was  said,  '  The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,'  was 
the  watchword  of  the  Reformation ;  hence,  the  mere  letter  of  the  sa- 
cred volume  became  elevated  in  the  eyes  of  the  followers  of  the  Re- 
formation as  much  into  an  object  of  worship,  as  the  saints  and  apostles 
had  been  in  those  of  the  Romanists.  Thus,  from  regarding  Scripture 
as  their  sole  appeal,  they  advanced  to  extravagant  distortions  of  its 
use  and  authority.  And  the  most  prominent  feature  in  several  Pro- 
testant systems  has  been  an  overstrained  and  unwarranted  view  of  the 
peculiar  nature  and  character  of  divine  inspiration  ;  in  accordance 
with  which,  the  Bible  came  to  be  regarded,  not  merely  as  the  sole  au- 
thentic I'ecord  of  the  Divine  dispensations,  but  as  possessing  an  in- 
herent divine  character  and  universal  application,  impressed  upon 
every  syllable  and  every  letter.  From  this  principle,  various  infer- 
ences have  followed,  which  naturally  terminated  in  an  unhappy  spirit 
of  fanaticism  and  bigotry,  not  inferior  in  its  way  to  anything  exhi- 
bited in  the  worst  days  of  papal  darkness. 

"  Now,  in  opposing  these  ultra-i)rotestant  errors  and  views  of  so  un- 
worthy a  cast,  a  school  of  confessedly  high  attainments  in  philology 
and  ecclesiastical  learning,  have  been  easily  able  to  assume  a  position 
of  superiority  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  enlightened,  and  to  gain  credit 
for  successfully  combating  doctrines  which,  however  cherished  among 
the  more  ignorant  portions  of  various  religious  communities,  could  not 
fail  to  disgust  those  of  better  information  and  more  cultivated  minds. 
Thus,  they  find  a  numerous  party  of  supporters  who  will  so  far  go 
along  with  them  ;  and  they  are  not  slow  to  perceive  the  influence  they 
can  exert  in  the  appeal  to  superior  illumination,  and  more  rational 
views  of  the  grounds  of  religious  belief,  and  of  the  general  nature  of 
Christian  doctrine  as  purified  from  the  repulsive  tenets  of  a  vulgar 
fanaticism. 

"  In  this  respect,  indeed,  they  concur  closely,  in  some  points,  with 
those  most  widely  opposed  to  them  on  others.  They  are  far  too  well 
versed  in  the  learned  views  of  Christian  theology  to  fall  into  the  errors 
of  illiterate  expositors,  and  the  blind  adoption  of  the  mere  letter  of  the 
Bible,  without  distinction  of  times,  persons,  and  dispensations,  which 
has  led  to  such  melancholy  perversions  of  Christianity  among  Protes- 
tants. Thus  they  are  superior  to  that  unhappy  literalism  which  gives 
rise  to  the  Calvinistic  views  in  their  various  modifications  ;  as  well  as 
those  kindred  doctrines  which  distinguish  the  puritanical  school,  as, 
e.  g.,  the  confusion  between  the  Jewish  Decalogue  and  the  moral  law  ; 
and  the  notion  that  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  was  transferred  to 
the  Lord's  day.     On  such  points  (especially  the  last)  it  would  be,  of 

l2 
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course,  impossible  for  any  versed  in  Christian  antiquities  to  fall  into 
the  vulgar  errors  which  so  widely  prevail ;  and,  accordingly,  on  these 
points,  the  traditionists  (as  far  as  they  speak  plainly)  can  claim  the 
assent  and  approval  of  the  enlightened  inquirer."* 

These  observations  naturally  suggest  one  of  the  most  imporant  dif- 
ferences which  exist  between  our  position  as  interpreters  of  Scripture, 
and  that  of  the  Westminster  divines.  It  is  this  :  Biblical  scholars  are 
now,  for  the  most  part,  emancipated  from  the  notion  that  the  Jewish  law  is  in 
some  degree  binding  on  the  Gentiles.  Such,  at  least,  if  I  mistake  not,  is 
the  case  with  all  men  of  comprehensive  scholarship  in  the  present  day  ; 
and  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  popular  theological  litera- 
ture, and  the  sermons  of  many  preachers,  are  still  deeply  imbued  with 
Judaism,  there  is  certainly,  even  in  the  popular  modes  of  thinking 
on  religious  subjects,  a  far  less  prominent  display  of  the  practical  re- 
cognition of  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  law  than  among  the  Puritans 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  notion  in  question,  prevailing,  as  it  assuredly  did,  not  as  a  barren 
dogma  implicitly  but  coldly  assented  to,  but  as  a  living  principle,  among 
the  framers  of  our  Confession  of  Faith,  could  not  fail  to  affect,  and,  if 
erroneous,  to  distort  most  materially,  their  intellectual  vision,  when 
directed  to  the  pages  of  Scripture  ;  nor  will  it  be  surprising  if,  among 
the  subjects  on  which  it  has  misled  them,  we  should  find  the  founda- 
tion and  manner  of  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  or,  as  the  Puri- 
tans delighted  to  style  it,  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

No  law,  whether  divine  or  human,  is  binding  on  any  but  those  to 
whom  it  has  been  promulgated,  i.  e.,  made  known  as  a  rule  which  the 
legislator  requires  them  to  obey.  As  Bishop  Conybeare  well  ob- 
serves, "  The  universality  of  government  doth  by  no  means  prove 
the  identity  and  universality  of  all  Grod's  laws  with  regard  to  his 
creatures.  This  is  apparent  even  in  civil  constitutions,  in  which  the 
same  supreme  magistrate  doth  by  no  means  govern  all  his  subjects  by 
the  very  same  laws,  but  by  such  different  rules  as  are  adapted  to  their 
several  different  circumstances."!  Thus,  although  the  British  Legisla- 
ture has  authority  to  impose  laws  alike  on  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  it  may,  and  does,  oblige  Englishmen  to  pay  taxes  and  perform 
services  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  no 
concern — however  well  they  may  know  that  such  and  such  laws  have 
been  imposed  upon  their  neighbours  in  England,  by  the  power  to  which 
they  themselves  are  equally  subject. 

Every  law  continues  to  bind  all  on  whom  it  has  been  in  this  man- 
ner imposed,  until  either  the  close  of  its  appointed  term,  or  its  repeal 
by  adequate  authority  ;  but  no  longer. 

With  respect  to  the  Jewish  law,  then,  two  questions  are  to  be  con- 
sidered : — 1.  On  whom  was  it  imposed  ?  and,  2.  Has  it  terminated  or 
been  repealed  ? 

The  true  reply  to  the  former  question  is  so  obvious  on  the  face  of 
the  Hebrew  record,  that  we  may  well  wonder  how  any  body  can 
fail  to  see  it.  For,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Sherlock,  "  The  law  of 
Moses  is  in  the  very  promulgation  of  it  confined  to  the  people  of 

*  Tradition  Unveiled,  pp.  12-14. 

t  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion,  chap,  v.,  p.  271,  3d  edit. 
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Israel.  '  Hear,  0  Israel !'  is  the  introduction  to  the  promulgation  ; 
which  it  could  not  have  been,  had  the  law  been  designed  for  the  whole 
world.  And  this  was  known  to  be  the  case  under  the  law.  Moses, 
who  best  understood  the  extent  of  his  own  commission,  says  thus  to 
the  people  of  Israel :  '  What  nation  is  there  so  great,  that  hath  sta- 
tutes and  judgments  so  righteous  as  all  this  law,  which  I  set  before 
you  this  day  ?'  Deut.  iv.  8.  The  holy  Psalmist  expresses  the  same 
sense  in  these  words :  '  He  sheweth  his  word  unto  Jacob,  his  statutes 
and  his  judgments  unto  Israel.  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  na- 
tion ;  and  as  for  his  judgments,  they  have  not  known  them.'  Psal. 
cxlvii.  19,  20.  From  all  which  it  is  evident  that  the  law  of  Moses 
has  no  claim  to  our  obedience."*  He  lays  down  the  self-evident 
principle,  "  that  no  revelation  can  oblige  those  to  whom  it  is  not 
given  ;"  and  adds,  with  justifiable  strength  of  language,  "  If  God  in- 
tends a  law  for  the  use  of  the  ivorld,  he  is  obliged,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  to  puhlish  the  law  to  the  ivoi'ld.'" 

Locke  had  previously  written  to  the  same  purpose  in  his  Letter 
concerning  Toleration,  (p.  53) ;  and  still  earlier,  we  find  Baxter  affirm- 
ing, not  merely  of  the  Jewish  law  in  general,  but  of  the  Decalogue  in 
particular,  that  "  it  was  the  law  of  Moses  for  the  Jews,  and  bound  no 
other  nations,   and  is  done  away  by  the  dissolving  of  their  republic, 

and  by  Christ As  Moses,"  he  adds,  "was  ruler,  or  mediator,  to 

none  but  the  Jews,  the  words  of  the  Decalogue  are  appropriate  to  them 
as  redeemed  from  Egyptian  bondage  ;  so  the  tables  were  delivered  to 
no  other,  and  a  law  cannot  bind  without  any  promulgation.  All  the 
world  was  not  bound  to  send  to  the  Jews  for  revelation,  nor  to  be 
their  proselytes."f 

Ostervald,  in  his  excellent  work  already  repeatedly  quoted,  ex- 
presses himself  on  this  subject  as  follows.  "  I  shall  here,"  says  he, 
"  take  notice  of  two  errors,  which  are  pretty  common.  The  first  is, 
the  applying  to  Christians  at  this  day,  all  those  things  which  were 
spoken  of  old  by  the  apostles  to  the  converted  Jews.  It  is  said,  '  that 
we  are  no  more  under  the  law;'  and  Christians  are  often  exhorted  to 
bless  God  for  being  no  longer  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  the 
yoke  of  Moses.  And  upon  this  a  great  many  oppositions  are  observed 
betwixt  the  law  and  the  gospel.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  think  those 
exhortations  and  oppositions  so  very  proper  to  be  insisted  on,  Avhen 
we  are  speaking  to  men  who  never  were  Jews  ;  unless  we  do  it  with 
a  design  to  shew  the  excellency  of  the  gospel  covenant  above  that  of 
the  law,  and  the  advantages  of  Christians  above  Jews.  For  after 
all,  the  law  ivas given  only  to  the  Jews,  and  the  Gentiles  were  never  sub- 
jected to  the  ceremonies  or  the  curse  of  it,  as  the  Jews  Avere.     Why 

SHOULD  WE  THEN  SAY  TO  PEOPLE  W^HO  NEVER  WERE  UNDER  THE  LAW, 

*  You  ARE  NO  MORE  UNDER  THE  LAw'  ?  The  apostlos,  indeed,  spoke 
in  that  manner  to  the  converted  Jews ;  but  as  to  those  who  were  for- 
merly Pagans,  it  would  be  more  fitting  to  tell  them,  '  You  have  been 
converted  from  idols  to  the  living  God ;  remember  that  ye  wei'e  in 
times  past  Gentiles  Avithout  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world ;  and 

*  Works,  ed.  1830,  vol.  i.,  p.  178,  Discourse  IX. 

t  Baxter's  Works,  vol.  xix.,  p.  190.  See  also  vol.  v.,  p.  .544-7,  vol.  vi„ 
p.  322,  and  vol.  xv.,  p.  62. 
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therefore  live  no  longer  like  heathens.'  (Thess.  i.  9.  Bphes.  ii.  12; 
iv.  17.)  It  is  a  great  fault  not  to  expound  the  Scripture  according  to  the 
true  scope  of  it,  and  to  apply  all  that  it  contains  to  all  sorts  of  persons 
ivithout  distinction"  * 

The  principle  expressed  in  this  concluding  remark,  is  one  which  it 
is  important  to  keep  in  view,  when  we  study  both  what  the  apostles 
addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  in  the  Epistles,  and  what  was  spoken 
by  Jesus  himself  to  his  countrymen  living  under  the  Mosaic  law.  For 
it  is  plain  that  "  The  Jewish  confession  of  faith,  depending  upon  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  our  Lord  acknowledged  in  common  with  the 
Jews  themselves ;  and  it  was  from  these  common  principles  espoused  on 
all  sides,  that  Jesus  argued  against  the  prejudices  and  tempers  of  the 
people,  and  against  the  traditions  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  by 
which  they  had  corrupted  the  religion  delivered  by  Moses,  both  as  to 
forms  of  worship  and  points  of  doctrine. "f 

If  the  foregoing  quotations  aii'ord,  as  I  cannot  doubt  they  do,  a  con- 
clusive reply  to  the  question,  "  On  whom  was  the  Jewish  law  imposed  ?" 
the  remaining  question.  Whether  it  is  still  in  force  ?  concerns  not  us, 
but  only  the  Jews.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  observed,  that  except 
when  some  doctrine,  for  which  no  reasonable  grounds  can  be  discovered, 
must  be  supported  per  fas  aut  nefas,  almost  all  Christians  profess  and 
act  upon  the  principle  expressed  in  the  following  extracts  from  three 
eminent  theologians  : — 

"  They  which  honour  the  law  as  an  image  of  the  wisdom  of  God 
himself,  are  notwithstanding  to  know  that  the  same  had  an  end  in 
Christ."+ 

"  On  the  introduction  of  the  gospel,  or  new  covenant  through  faith 
in  Christ,  the  whole  of  the  preceding  covenant — in  other  words,  the 
entire  Mosaic  law — was  abolished. "§ 

It  was  designed  "  that  the  Jewish  institution  should  last  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  and  should  at  length  give  way  to  another  institution  more 

*  Causes  of  the  Present  Corruption  of  Christians,  Part  I.  Cause  iv.;  in  Wat- 
son's Theol.  Tracts,  vol.  vi.  p.  165.  See  to  the  same  effect,  Dr  James  Foster's 
Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.  260,  London,  1744;  Michaells's  Commentaries  on  the  Law 
of  Moses,  Book  I.,  Art.  1  and  2 ;  Dr  Doddridge's  Lectures  on  Pneumatology, 
Ethics,  and  Divinity,  Prop.  156,  vol.  ii.,  p.  410,  et  seq.,  ed.  1799  ;  Dr  Jortin's 
Works,  vol.  viii.,  p.  397,  Sermon  31 ;  Dr  Credner  in  Kitto's  Cyclopeedia  of 
Biblical  Literature,  vol.  i.,  p.  xvi. ;  and  the  other  theologians  formerly  referred 
to  (pp.  119-121.) 

Mrs  Chapone,  in  her  excellent  Letters  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  ex- 
presses the  popular  notion,  in  saying  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  that,  "  as  they 
tvere  designed  for  universal  laws,  they  are  worded  in  the  most  concise  and  simple 
manner,  yet  with  a  majesty  which  commands  our  utmost  reverence." — (Letter  I.) 
After  what  has  been  said  in  the  test,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  on  this, 
that  what  the  Ten  Commandments  were  "  designed  for,"  can  be  known  only 
from  what  the  Designer  has  chosen,  either  by  express  declaration  or  by  his  acts, 
to  indicate  concerning  his  design ;  that  as  the  Ten  Commandments  were  im- 
posed only  on  the  Jews,  they  cannot  have  been  designed  for  any  but  the  Jews  ; 
and  that  the  conciseness,  simplicity,  and  majesty  of  their  language  were  quite 
as  suitable  in  the  most  important  part  of  the  .Jewish  code,  as  if  the  precepts  thus 
expressed  had  been  imposed  upon  all  mankind. 

t  Archdeacon  Blackburne's  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  471. 

I  Hooker's  Eccl.  Polity,  B.  iv.,  §  11. 

§  Milton's  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  412. 
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perfect,  aud  better  accommodated  to  the  then  state  and  condition  of 
things."* 

With  respect  to  the  Fourth  Commandment  in  particular,  there  is 
this  farther  aud  irresistible  (though  unnecessary)  proof  of  its  ex- 
clusively Jewish  character  ;  that  the  Sabbath  is  expressly  declared 
in  Scripture  to  be  one  of  those  distinctive  institutions  which  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Jews  apart  from  the  idola- 
trous nations  around  them,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  token  aud  me- 
morial of  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  his  people.  In  Exo- 
dus xxxi.  12-14,  16,  17,  we  read : — "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying.  Speak  thou  also  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying, 
Verily  my  Sabbaths  ye  shall  keep  :  for  it  is  a  sign  between  me  and 
you  throughout  your  generations ;  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the 

*  Bishop  Conybeare's  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion,  p.  172. — That  Christian- 
ity did  not  abolish  Judaism  is  however  ably  maintained  by  Dr  John  Taylor  of 
Norwich,  in  eh.  14  and  15  of  his  Key  to  the  Ajjostolic  Writings,  reprinted  in 
Bishop  AV'atson's  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts,  vol.  iii. ;  but  it  is  as  far  as 
possible  from  his  intention  to  argue  that  we  have  any  concern  with  Judaism. 
Bishop  Watson  says  of  his  work,  that  it  "  is  greatly  admired  by  the  learned,  as 
containing  the  best  introduction  to  the  Epistles,  and  the  clearest  account  of  the 
whole  gospel  scheme,  which  was  ever  written."  The  fact  mentioned  by  Hooker 
is  certainly  a  significant  one,  that  "  As  long  as  the  glory  of  the  temple  conti- 
nued, until  the  time  of  that  final  desolation  was  accomplished,  the  very  Christian 
Jews  did  continue  with  their  sacrifices  and  other  parts  of  legal  service." — Eccl. 
Polity,  B.  iv.  §  11.)  According  to  Dr  Jortin,  this  practice  was  persisted  in  even 
"much  longer." — {Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  118.) — And  although,  as  Dr  Taylor  ob- 
serves, "  Paul  indeed  taught  the  Gentile  converts  that  it  was  inconsistent  with 
their  Christian  profession  to  embrace  Judaism,  or  to  put  their  necks  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Law  of  Moses  ;  he  never  taught  the  Jews  to  forsake  Moses  :"  but,  on 
the  contrary,  on  a  well-known  occasion.  Acts  xxi.  24-27,  joined  in  a  rite  purely 
Mosaical,  and  at  another  time  conformed  to  a  chief  ordinance  of  Judaism  by  cir- 
cumcising Timothy,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  woman,  as  we  read  in  Acts  xvi.  1-3. 
"  And  in  general,"  says  Dr  Taylor,  "  '  to  the  Jews  he  became  as  a  Jew  (that  is, 
by  conforming  to  Mosaical  rites  and  ceremonies),  that  he  might  gain  the  Jews,' 
1  Cor.  ix.  20,  21.  Which  he  would  never  have  done,  had  it  not  been  consistent 
with  his  profession  of  the  gospel.  On  the  other  hand ;  '  To  them  that  were 
without  the  law,  (that  is,  to  the  Gentiles,)  he  became  as  without  law ;'  or,  as 
one  that  did  not  observe  Mosaical  ceremonies.  Which  shews,  that  he  did  not 
think  the  observance  of  them  necessary,  even  to  himself,  in  reference  to  his  in- 
terest in  the  gospel-covenant ;  othei-wise,  he  could  ujjon  no  consideration  have 
suspended  the  observance  of  them. — The  truth  seems  to  be  this.  The  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Law  of  Moses  were  incorporated  into  the  civil  state  of  the 
Jews,  and  so  might  be  considered  as  national  and  political  usages.  Now,  as 
the  gospel  did  not  interfere  with,  or  subvert  any  national  polity  upon  earth, 
but  left  all  men,  in  all  the  several  countries  of  the  globe,  to  live,  in  all  things 
not  sinful,  according  to  the  civil  constitution  under  which  it  found  them  ;  so  it 
left  the  Jews  also  at  liberty  to  observe  all  the  rites  and  injunctions  of  the  Law 
of  Moses,  considered  as  a  part  of  the  civil  and  political  usages  of  the  nation. 
And  in  this  respect,  they  remained  in  force  so  long  as  the  Jews  were  a  nation, 
having  the  temple,  the  token  of  God's  presence  and  residence  among  them.  But 
when  the  temple  was  destroyed,  and  they  were  expelled  the  land  of  Canaan, 
their  polity  was  dissolved,  and  the  Mosaic  rites  were  quite  laid  aside.  And,  as 
the  time  in  which  this  hajipened  was  near  when  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  written,  therefore  the  Apostle  saith.  The  first  covenant,  or  Mosaical  dis- 
pensation, was  '  then  decaying  and  waxing  old,  and  ready  to  vanish  away.' 
Heb.  viii.  13."  According  to  this  view,  it  would  appear  that  if  the  temple 
should  ever  be  rebuilt.  Christians  of  the  Jewish  race  might  consistently  with 
their  Christian  duty  re-establish  all  the  Mosaical  ceremonies. 
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Lord  that  cloth  sanctify  you.  Ye  shall  keep  the  Sabbath  therefore  ; 
for  it  is  holy  unto  you.  .  .  ,  Wherefore  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  keep  the  Sabbath,  to  observe  the  Sabbath  throughout  their 
generations,  for  a  perpetual  covenant.  It  is  a  sign  hetween  me  and  the 
children  of  Israel  for  ever."  So  also  in  Ezekiel  xx.  12,  19,  20  : 
"  Moreover  also  I  gave  them  my  Sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  hetween  me  and 
them,  that  they  might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  sanctify  them. 
I  am  the  Lord  your  Clod ;  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  my 
judgments,  and  do  them  :  And  hallow  my  Sabbaths  ;  and  they  shall 
be  a  sign  between  me  and  you,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God." 

Now  it  is  evident,  as  a  late  writer  has  observed,  that  "  the  Sab- 
bath could  not  be  a  sign  between  Grod  and  the  people  of  Israel,  '  unless' 
(as  Dr  Paley  remarks*)  '  the  observance  of  it  was  peculiar  to  that 
people,  and  designed  to  be  so.'  It  may,  indeed,  be  contended,  that 
as  the  covenant,  of  which  the  Sabbath  was  the  sign,  came  in  its 
appointed  time  to  an  end,  the  sign  might  then  cease  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  Jewish  people  :  but  the  language  in  which  the  promise  of  the 
sign  is  given  is  too  pointedly  applicable  to  that  people  only,  for  it  to 
become  applicable  to  any  other  ;  so  that,  if  ever  the  Sabbath  ceased  to 
be  a  sign  to  the  Jews,  it  ceased  altogether  as  a  sign  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  obligation  to  observe  the  Sabbath  ceased  also. 

"  But  further  :  the  language  in  which  the  promise  of  the  sign  of 
the  Sabbath  is  given,  remarkable  as  it  is  for  its  strictly  exclusive 
applicability  to  the  Jewish  race,  is  rendered  still  more  remark- 
able by  the  irresistible  proof  to  which  it  leads,  that  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Jews  was  never  to  become  the  Sabbath  of  the  Christians.  The 
language  used  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  is  similar  to  that  which  is 
used  in  regard  to  other  Jewish  festivals.  The  covenant  of  which  the 
Sabbath  was  to  be  the  sign  is  spoken  of  as  a  perpetual  covenant  with 
the  children  of  Israel  throughout  their  generations — a  sign  between 
Grod  aud  the  children  of  Israel  for  ever.  In  like  manner,  it  is  said  of 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  :  '  Ye  shall  observe  the  Feast  of  Un- 
leavened Bread  ;  for  iu  this  selfsame  day  have  I  brought  your  armies 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  therefore  shall  ye  observe  this  day  in  your 
generations  by  an  ordinance  for  ever'f  (Bxod.  xii.,  17).  Yet  no 
Christian  doubts  but  that,  upon  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  the 
Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  although  directed  to  be  observed  as  an 
ordinance  for  ever,  ceased  to  be  obligatory  upon  the  Jews,  and  never 
became  obligatory  upon  Christians.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  the  duty 
of  observing  the  Feast  of  the  Sabbath, J  which  was  to  be  a  sign  be- 
tween God  and  the  children  of  Israel  for  ever,  was,  upon  the  promul- 
gation of  the  gospel,  no  longer  obligatory  upon  that  people,  and 
could  not  become  obligatory  upon  Christians,  unless  revived  by  a  new 
command,  which  it  never  was."§ 

*  "  Moral  Phil.,  ii.,  81." 

t  "  So,  also,  it  is  said  in  the  same  chapter  as  to  the  day  of  the  Passover: 
'  This  day  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  memoi'ial ;  and  ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  to  the 
Lord  throughout  your  generations  ;  ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  by  an  ordinance 
for  ever.'  (v.  14.)'' 

X  "  Levit.  xxiii.  2,  3." 

§  The  Mosaic  Sabbath ;  or.  An  Inquiry  into  the  supposed  Present  Obliga- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  of  the  Fourth  Commandment.  By  a  Layman,  London,  1850, 
Pp.  15,  16. 
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Bishop  Warbui-tou  justly  observes,  that  "  nothing-  but  a  rite  by  in- 
stitution of  a  positive  law  could  serve  for  a  sign  or  toJcoi  of  a  covenant  be- 
tween C-rod  and  a  particular  selected  people  ;  for  besides  its  use  for  a 
remembrance  of  the  covenant,  it  was  to  serve  them  as  a  partition-wall 
to  separate  them  from  other  nations  :  and  this  a  rite  by  positive  insti- 
tution might  well  do,  though  used  before  by  some  other  people,  or 
even  borrowed  from  them.  But  a  natural  duty  has  no  capacity  of 
being  thus  employed :  because  a  practice  observed  by  all  nations 
would  obliterate  every  trace  of  a  sign  or  a  token  of  a  covenant  made 
with  one."  Accordingly,  he  is  clear  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  positive 
institution,  which  the  Sabbatarians  were  misled  to  think  moral,  partly 
by  the  fact  that  it  and  the  natural  duty  of  worship  hold  something  in 
common,  namely,  "  the  setting  apart  a  certain  portion  of  our  time  for 
the  service  of  religion  ;"  and  partly  by  the  statement  generally  supposed 
to  be  made  in  Grenesis,  and  respecting  which  he  raises  no  doubt,  that 
the  Sabbath  was  imposed  upon  mankind  at  the  creation.  "  Bnt  these 
Sabbatarians,"  says  he,  "  do  not  consider  that  it  is  not  the  time  when 
a  command  was  given,  nor  even  the  author  who  gave  it,  that  discovers 
the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  but  its  nature  as  discoverable  by  human 
reason.  And  the  Sabbath  is  as  much  a  positive  institution,  when 
given  by  God  to  Adam  and  his  posterity,  as  when  given  by  Moses,  the 
messenger  of  Clod,  to  the  Israelites  and  to  their  posterity.  To  judge 
otherwise,  is  reducing  all  Clod's  commands  to  one  and  the  same 
species."* 

All  the  attempts  which  I  have  seen  made  by  Sabbatarians,  to  ex- 
plain away  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  appointment  of  the  Sab- 
bath as  a  sign  between  Clod  and  the  Jews,  have  proceeded  on  the  con- 
fusion of  a  sign  in  general,  i.  e.,  something  employed  to  mean,  repre- 
sent, or  suggest  another  thing;  and  a  sign  of  a  covenant  betiveen  two 
parties,  which  is  a  particular  kind  of  sign.  What  is  true  of  the  latter 
is  not  necessarily  true  of  the  former,  as  the  Sabbatarians  are  prone 
to  assume.  The  command  of  Moses  that  a  copy  of  his  injunction, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,"  &c., 
should  be  bound  by  the  Israelites  "  for  a  sign"  upon  their  hands,  and 
be  as  frontlets  between  their  eyes,  and  be  written  on  the  posts  of  their 
houses,  and  on  their  gates  (Deut.  vi.  5-9),  has  plainly  no  bearing 
whatever  upon  the  question  before  us :  there  was  nothing  incompa- 
tible with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Jews,  in  their  being  com- 
manded to  wear  upon  their  hands,  and  between  their  eyes,  "  a  sign" 
which  should  remind  them  of  their  duty  to  Clod.  Besides,  the  law 
itself  (and  a  moral  law  it  unquestionably  Avas)  was  here  not  the  sign,  but 
the  thing  signified,  or  intended  to  be  called  to  mind.  The  purpose  of 
ordering  the  sign  to  be  worn  is  evident  from  the  whole  passage,  but 
especially  the  12th  verse  :  "  Beware  lest  thou  forget  the  Lord  which 
brought  thee  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  house  of  bondage." 

*  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  B.  iv.,  note  RRRR. — "  Moral  duties,"  says 
Bishop  Butler,  "  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case  itself,  prior  to  exter- 
nal command  :  Positive  duties  do  not  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  but 
from  external  command  ;  nor  would  they  be  duties  at  all,  were  it  not  for  such 
command  received  from  Him  whose  creatures  and  subjects  we  are."  He  men- 
tions the  external  worship  of  God  as  an  instance  of  a  moral  duty,  ''  though  no 
particular  mode  of  it  be  so." — {Analogy,  Part  ii.,  ch.  1.) 
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That  Sabbath-observance  was  prescribed  at  the  creation,  is  an  idea 
which  has  never  been  generally  accepted  by  theologians,  even  in  for- 
mer times.  To  many  it  seemed  unjustifiable  to  set  against  the  plain 
statement  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  sign  between  Grod  and  the  Israelites, 
a  mere  inference  from  the  statement  that  Grod  sanctified  the  seventh 
day,  because  he  then  rested  from  the  work  of  creation.*  But  now 
that  astronomy  and  geology  have  upset  the  cosmogony  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  opinion  that  Sabbath-observance  was  prescribed  at  the  begin- 
ning to  the  whole  human  race,  has  lost  even  the  semblance  of  plausi- 
bility. 

So  little,  however,  are  these  considerations  perceived  by  the  Sabba- 
tarians to  be  a  stumbling-block,  that  they  actually  find  in  the  texts  re- 
ferred to  a  confirmation  of  their  own  views — thus  shewing  themselves 
worthy  allies  of  the  critics  who  rejoice  in  the  Hebrew  narrative  of  the 
creation  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  miraculous  knowledge  of  its 
writer.  In  short,  from  the  declaration  that  the  Sabbath  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  sign  between  Jehovah  and  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  the 
Sabbatarians  infer  that  it  is  "  a  sign"  between  Him  and  themselves, 
who  are  consequently  bound  to  observe  it  (and  not  only  they,  but,  it 
would  seem,  all  other  Christians,  whether  Sabbatarians  or  not)  :  and 
this  conclusion  they  reach  by  the  short  and  easy  method  of  assuming 
the  title  of  "the  true  Israel"  or  "  people  of  Grod  ;"f — phrases  signify- 
ing in  the  Mosaic  law  the  descendants  of  Jacob  alone ;  the  race  or 
^^  people"  who,  for  certain  purposes,  were  separated  by  God  from  all 
the  other  peoples  of  the  earth.  Accordingly,  it  is  proclaimed  by  the 
Sabbatarians  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  that  the  Sabbath  is  "  the 
ladge  of  our  homage  to  Glod,  and  the  secret  of  our  superiority  over 
other  lands,  in  point  of  freedom  with  order,  and  of  progress  with  tran- 
quillity.";}; And  it  is  magniloquently  recorded  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew, 
that  he  "  regarded  the  Sabbath  as  '  a  sign  between  Grod  and  his 
people  for  ever  ;'  and  that  every  step  towards  its  sanctification  was  su- 
blimed in  his  eyes  as  the  harbinger  of  that  universal  reign  of  right- 

*  Milton,  for  instance,  in  considering  "  on  what  they  ground  their  opinion, 
who  maintain  that  the  Lord's  day  is  to  be  observed  as  set  apart  for  public  wor- 
ship by  divine  institution  in  the  natui-e  of  a  new  Sabbath,"  says :  —  "  It  is 
urged,  first,  that  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day.  This  is  true  ;  and  with  rea- 
son, inasmuch  as  he  had  finished  a  great  work,  the  creation  of  heaven  and 
earth  :  if  then  we  are  bound  to  imitate  him  in  his  rest,  without  any  command 
to  that  effect,  ("and  none  has  yet  been  produced,)  we  are  equally  bound  to  imi- 
tate his  work,  according  to  the  fable  of  Prometheus  of  old ;  for  rest  implies 
previou  labour.  They  rejoin,  that  God  hallowed  that  day.  Doubtless  he  hal- 
lowed it,  as  touching  himself,  for  '  on  the  seventh  day  he  rested  and  was  re- 
freshed,' Exod.  xxxi.  17 ;  but  not  as  touching  us,  unless  he  had  added  an  ex- 
press commandment  to  that  effect ;  for  it  is  by  the  precepts,  not  by  the  example, 
even  of  God  himself,  that  we  are  bound.  They  affirm  again,  that  the  Sabbath 
was  observed  previously  to  the  Mosaic  law.  This  is  asserted  with  more  confi- 
dence than  probability  ;  even  if  it  were  so,  however,  (a  point  as  to  which  we 
are  altogether  ignorant,)  it  is  equally  certain  that  sacrificial  rites,  and  distinc- 
tions between  things  clean  and  unclean,  and  other  similar  observances,  were  in 
force  during  the  same  pei'iod,  which  nevertheless  are  not  classed  among  moral 
duties." — {Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  605-6.) 

t   See  Dr  Lorimer  on  "  The  Protestant  and  Popish  Sabbath,'"  p.  4. 

X  Appeal  to  the  Electors  of  Scotland  from  the  Committee  of  the  Sabbath 
Alliance ;  in  the  North  British  Advertiser,  8th  May  1852. 
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eousness  and  peace,  the  glory  of  which  shall  be  dimmed  by  no  cloud, 
and  bounded  by  no  horizon."* 

It  will  be  said,  however,  that  by  "  the  true  Israel"  and  "  Glod's 
people"  are  meant,  not  those  true  descendants  of  Jacob,  and  that  chosen 
race,  which  the  words  express  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  a  Jiffurative 
"  Israel,"  the  saints  of  evert/  race  under  heaven.  So  be  it :  but  if  a 
new  Israel  may  be  thus  arbitrarily  [substituted  for  an  old  one,  surely 
we  are  at  liberty  (nay,  are  we  not  bound  in  common  sense  ?)  to 
substitute  also  a  new  for  the  old  stc/7i;  and  if  so,  the  sign  which  I 
venture  to  propose  is  no  other  than  that  declared  hy  Jesus  himself  to  be 
the  "  badge'''  of  his  people — "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 

ARE  MY  DISCIPLES,  IF  YE    HAVE    LOVE    ONE    TO    AN0THER."f       This  is 

the  badge  Avhich  the  Apostle  Paul  (who  declared  to  the  literally  "  true 
Israel"  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  "  esteem  every  day  alike,")  has  so 
eloquently  extolled  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  he 
says  that  without  it  all  other  "signs"  of  the  Christian  character 
ai'e  in  vain  : — "  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a 
tinkling  cymbal.  And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  un- 
derstand all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge  ;  and  though  I  have  all 
faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
nothing.  And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and 
though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  pro- 
fiteth  me  uothing."+  In  like  manner  he  says  to  the  Colossians — "  Put 
on  therefore,  a,s  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved,  \i.  e.  as  the  Israel  of 
God  ;  as  his  chosen,  separate,  and  favoured  people,]  bowels  of  mercies, 
kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long-suffering  ;  forbearing 
one  another,  and  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel 
against  any ;  even  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye.     And  above 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  by  Dr  M'Crie,  p.  350. 

Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  it  may  be  hoped,  was  too  well  acquainted  with  Scripture 
phraseology  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the  words  "  for  ever"  in  the  passage  above 
quoted  from  Exodus  xxxi.  17 — and  which,  by  the  way,  is  here  dexterously 
adained  to  Sabbatarian  purposes  by  the  substitution  of  "  God's  people"  for  "  the 
children  of  Israel.^'  But  should  any  of  his  followers  think  the  phrase  impor- 
tant, I  refer  them  to  the  articles  Eternal  and  For  ever  in  Cruden's  Con- 
cordance, where  the  truth  of  the  following  remarks  which  there  occur  will  be 
found  amply  demonstrated  by  the  passages  collected  under  the  titles  mentioned. 
"  The  words  eternal,  everlasting ,  for  ever,''''  says  this  laborious  writer,  "  are  some- 
times taken  for  a  long  time,  and  are  not  always  to  be  understood  strictly ;  for 
example,  it  is  said,  Gen.  xyii.  8,  '  I  will  give  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed  the  land 
of  Canaan  for  an  everlasting  possession.'  And  in  xiii.  15,  '  I  will  give  it  to  thee 
and  to  thy  seed /or  ever,'  that  is,  for  a  long  space  of  time.  And  in  Gen.  xlix. 
26,  we  find  '  everlasting  hills,''  so  called  to  denote  their  antiquity,  stability, 
and  duration ;  and  this  expression  is  used  to  shew  the  long  continuance  and 
durableness  of  Joseph's  blessing.  God  promises  a  throne  to  David,  an  eternal 
kingdom,  a  posterity  that  will  never  be  extinguished ;  that  is,  that  his  and 
his  son's  empire  will  be  of  a  very  long  duration,  2  Sam.  vii.  16;  1  Chron. 
xvii.  14  ;  that  it  will  be  even  eternal,  if  hereby  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  be 
understood.  Thus,  '  Thou  shalt  be  our  guide  from  this  time  forth  even  for  ever  ;' 
that  is,  during  our  whole  life.  And  in  many  other  places  of  Scripture,  and  in 
particular,  when  the  word  '■for  ever'  is  applied  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  privileges,  it 
commonly  signifies  no  more  than  during  the  standing  of  that  commonwealth,  or 
until  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  Exod.  xii.  14,  17;  Kumb.  x.  8." 

t  John  xiii.  3.5.  J   1  Cor.  xiii.  1-3. 
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all  these  things  put  on  charity,  which  is  the  houd  of  perfectuess."* 
And  to  Titus  he  writes  of  the  Saviour  "  who  gave  himself  for  us,  that 
he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  pimfy  unto  himself  a  pe- 
culiar PEOPLE,  ZEALOUS  OF  GOOD  WORKS. "f  How,  in  the  face  of  these 
noble  passages,  the  Committee  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance  have  been  able 
to  satisfy  themselves  that  obedience  to  the  Fourth  Commandment  of 
the  Jewish  Decalogue  is  "  the  badge  of  our  homage  to  Grod,"  would 
be  a  mystery  most  inexplicable,  if  the  blindness  of  men  of  one  idea  to 
everything  that  clashes  with  their  notion  were  not  so  familiar  a  fact. 
Eyes  have  the  Sabbatarians  but  they  see  not,  and  ears  but  they  hear 
not,  when  Christianity  attempts  to  find  an  entrance  into  the  Judaical 
corner  of  their  minds. 

The  reason  why  some  of  the  Jewish  instil^itions  were  tolerated,  and 
even,  in  the  case  of  abstinence  from  idol-offerings,  things  strangled, 
and  blood,];  actually  enjoined  by  the  apostles  upon  the  Gentile  con- 
verts, was  evidently  the  expediency  of  lessening,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  risk  of  offence  to  Jewish  prejudices,  and,  by  thus  conciliating  the 
"  weaker  brethren,"  removing  what  was  found  to  be  a  source  of  disunion 
in  the  Christian  churches. §  A\^hen  the  necessity  for  such  concilia- 
tion ceased,  the  apostolic  injunction  became  of  no  effect ;  and  few 
Christians  now  think  it  their  duty  to  abstain  from  things  strangled 
or  from  blood.  || 

*  Col.  iii.  12-14.  t  Titus  ii.  14.  J  Acts  xv.  28.  §   See  Rom.  xiv. 

II  "  The  Christian  Jews,"  says  Hooker,  "  did  think  at  the  fii-st,  not  only  them- 
selves, but  the  Christian  Gentiles  also,  bound,  and  that  necessarily,  to  observe 
the  whole  law.  There  went  forth  certain  of  the  sect  of  Pharisees  which  did 
believe ;  and  they  coming  unto  Antioch  taught,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Gentiles  to  be  circumcised  and  to  keep  the  law  of  Moses.- — (Acts  xv.)  Whereupon 
there  grew  dissension,  Paul  and  Barnabas  disputing  against  them.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  council  held  at  Jerusalem  concerning  this  matter,  was  finally 
this  :  '  Touching  the  Gentiles  which  believe,  we  have  written  and  determined, 
that  they  observe  no  such  thing.' — (Acts  xxi.  25.)  Their  protestation  by  letters 
is,  '  Forasmuch  as  we  have  heard,  that  certain  which  departed  from  us,  have 
troubled  you  with  words,  and  cumbered  your  minds,  saying.  Ye  must  be  cir- 
cumcised and  keep  the  law ;  know,  that  we  gave  them  no  such  commandment.' — 
(Acts  XV.  24.)  Paul  therefore  continued  still  teaching  the  Gentiles,  not  only 
that  they  were  not  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  Moses,  but  that  the  observation 
of  those  laws,  which  were  necessarily  to  be  abrogated,  was  in  them  altogether 
unlawful.  In  which  point,  his  doctrine  was  misreported,  as  though  he  had 
everywhere  preached  this  not  only  concerning  the  Gentiles  but  also  touching 
the  Jews.  Wherefore  coming  unto  James  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  at  Jerusa- 
lem, they  told  him  plainly  of  it,  saying,  '  Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thou- 
sand Jews  there  are  which  believe,  and  they  are  all  zealous  of  the  law.  Now 
they  are  informed  of  thee,  that  thou  teachest  all  the  Jews  which  are  amongst 
the  Gentiles,  to  forsake  Moses,  and  sayest,  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise 
their  children,  neither  to  live  after  the  customs.' — (Acts  xxi.  20.)  And  here- 
upon they  give  him  counsel  to  make  it  apparent  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  that 
those  flying  reports  were  untrue,  and  that  himself  being  a  Jew  kept  the  law, 
even  as  they  did.  In  some  things  therefore  we  see  the  apostles  did  teach,  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  conformity  between  the  Christian  Jews  and  Gentiles.  How 
many  things  this  law  of  unconformity  did  comprehend,  there  is  no  need  we 
should  stand  to  examine.  This  general  is  true,  that  the  Gentiles  were  not  made 
conformable  unto  the  Jews,  in  that  which  was  necessarily  to  cease  at  the  coming 
of  Christ.  Touching  things  positive,  which  might  either  cease  or  continue  as 
occasion  should  require,  the  apostles,  tendering  the  zeal  of  the  Jews,  thought  it 
necessary  to  bind  even  the  Gentiles  for  a  time  to  abstain  as  the  Jews  did  from 
things  offered   unto   idols,  from  blood,  from  things   strangled.— (Acts  xv.  28.) 
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Accordingly,  the  Sabbath  (which  Greutile  Christians  at  no  time  ob- 
served) at  length  ceased  to  be  kept  by  the  Christians  of  the  Jewish 
race  ;  and  the  Lord's  Day — a  festival  which  it  was  reserved  for  the  in- 
genuity of  modern  times  to  identify  with  the  Sabbath,  and  call  by  its 
name* — gradually,  and  without  any  known  command  of  Jesus  or  his 
apostles,  came  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  worship,  thanksgiving,  and 
rejoicing,  by  all  races  of  Christians  alike. 

Till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Christian  Church 
appears  to  have  been  but  little  if  at  all  annoyed  by  Judaising  mem- 
bers ;  but  "  as  early  as  1516  (says  a  late  biographer  of  Calvin),  Eras- 
mus had  observed  with  regret  the  tendency  towards  Judaism  excited 
by  the  revival  of  Hebrew  literature  under  the  auspices  of  Reuchlin  ; 
and  had  strongly  characterised  it  as  a  pest  the  most  dangerous  to 
Christianity.!  This  preference  for  the  Old  Testament  became  a 
marked  characteristic  of  Calvin  and  his  followers.  It  was  signally 
displayed  by  Knox  and  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  and  subsequently 
by  the  English  Puritans.^  Calvin  made  his  civil  legislation  sub- 
servient to  his  scheme  of  church  polity.  The  object  of  both  was  to 
found  a  theocratic  state  resembling  that  of  the  Israelites  under  Moses, 
of  which  he  himself  was  to  be  the  high  priest  and  prophet.  He  avows 
and  justifies  the  adoption  of  the  rigorous  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law 
in  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  written  in  1564.§  But  though 
his  legislation  was  modelled  on  that  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  it  was 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  still  greater  severity.  The  following  parallel 
is  extracted  from  the  work  of  Calvin's  recent  biographer,  who  will 
not  be  suspected  of  a  design  to  give  an  unfavourable  view  of  his  legis- 

These  decrees  were  everywhere  delivered  unto  the  Gentiles  to  be  straitly  oh- 
served  and  kept. — (Acts  xvi.  4.)  In  the  other  matters  the  Gentiles  were  free, 
and  the  Jews  in  their  own  opinion  still  tied  :  the  apostles'  doctrine  unto  the 
Jews  was,  '  Condemn  not  the  Gentile  ;'  unto  the  Gentile,  '  Despise  not  the  Jews.' 
— (Rom.  xiv.  10.)  The  one  sort,  they  warned  to  take  heed  that  scrupulosity 
did  not  make  them  rigorous  in  giving  unadvised  sentence  against  their  brethren 
which  were  free  ;  the  other,  that  they  did  not  become  scandalous  by  abusing 
their  liberty  and  freedom  to  the  offence  of  their  weak  brethren  which  were 
scrupulous.  From  hence,  therefore,  two  conclusions  there  are  which  may  evi- 
dently be  drawn  ;  the  first,  that  whatsoever  conformity  of  positive  laws  the 
apostles  did  bring  in  between  the  churches  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  it  was  in  those 
things  only  which  might  either  cease  or  continue  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  as 
occasion  did  most  require  ;  the  second,  that  they  did  not  impose  upon  the  churches 
of  the  Gentiles  any  part  of  the  Jcivs'  ordinances  with  bond  of  necessary  and  per- 
petual observation  (as  we  all,  both  by  doctrine  and  practice,  acknoivledge),  but  only 
in  respect  of  the  conveniency  and  fitness  for  the  present  state  of  the  church,  as 
then  it  stood.  The  words  of  the  council's  decree,  concerning  the  Gentiles,  are, 
'  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  more  burden, 
saving  only  these  things  of  necessity  ;  abstinence  from  idol-offerings,  from 
things  strangled,  and  blood,  and  from  fornication.'  So  that  in  other  things 
positive,  which  the  coming  of  Christ  did  not  necessarily  extinguish,  the  Gentiles 
were  left  altogether  free." — (Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  B.  iv.,  §  11.) 

*  See  Note  F.,  on  the  History  of  Modern  Sabbatarianism. 

t  "  Erasmus,  Ep.  207." 

J  "  So  Ananias,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Alchemist .-  '  All's  heathen  but  the  Hebrew.'  " 

§  "  '  C'est  que  sur  ce  que  je  vous  avois  allegue  que  David  nous  instruict  par 
son  exemple  de  hair  les  ennemys  de  Dieu,  vous  respondez  qu'  c'estoit  pour  ce 
temps  la  du  quel  soubs  la  loy  de  rigueur  il  estoit  permi  de  hair  les  ennemys. 
Or,  Madame,  ceste  glose  seroit  pour  renverser  toute  I'escriture,  et  partant  il  la 
faut  fuir  corarae  pestemortelle.'     Quoted  by  Dr  Henry,  Leben  Calvins,  i.  452." 
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latiou  :  '  The  rigour  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  in  announcing 
Grod's  auger  and  justice,  stepped  forth  on  all  occasions  with  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  against  a  stiffnecked  people,  manifestly  prevails 
with  Calvin.  With  him,  as  with  Moses,  the  spiritual  members  of  the 
state  are  judges.  Both  ai-e  jealous  for  God's  honour,  and  therefore 
Calvin,  like  Moses,  punishes  idolatry  and  blasphemy  with  death. 
Though  the  Mosaic  laws  do  not  mention  high  treason,  properly  so 
called^which,  however,  nevertheless  occurs  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  state — Calvin  places  it  in  the  same  category  with  treason 
against  Grod.  To  strike  or  curse  a  parent  is  in  both  codes  a  capital 
offence.  In  both,  theft  is  only  followed  by  loss  of  freedom.  Both 
rigorously  punish  unchastity,  and  adultery  even  with  death.  Moses 
does  not  mention  suicide  ;  by  Calvin  it  is  branded  with  infamy.  VYith 
Moses  the  severest  punishment  is  stoning  ;  with  Calvin  death  by  fire. 
Moses  burnt  only  the  corpse  of  the  criminal.  Both  use  degradation 
as  a  means  of  punishment ;  but  infamy,  or  exclusion  from  the  com- 
munity, does  not  appear  in  the  Mosaic  law.'* 

"  But  although  Calvin  adopted  all  the  rigorous  precepts  of  the  Jew- 
ish dispensation,  and  indeed  went  so  far  in  many  instances  as  to  make 
the  code  of  Moses  paramount  to  the  law  of  Christ,  yet  it  is  remark- 
able that  he  was  utterly  averse  to  that  grandeur  and  ceremony  of 
worship  which  distinguished  the  Mosaic  ritual.  The  source  of  both 
these  characteristics  of  his  system  must  perhaps  be  sought  in  his  de- 
tei'mination  to  oppose  the  practice  of  Rome  at  every  point ;  for  they 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  a  consistent  study  of  the  Old  Testament."f 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  origin  of  one  of  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristics of  the  Scottish  and  English  Calvinists.  Slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly have  they  by  degrees  disengaged  themselves  from  the  prolific 
error  into  which  they  were  originally  led ;  and  although,  like  the 
author  of  The  Divine  Origin  and  Perpetual  OUigation  of  Tithes,  hy  a 
Glenjyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,'^  many  ministers  of  that  Church 
may  be  willing  even  now  to  argue,  on  Jewish  grounds,  for  "  the  duty  of  a 
State  countenancing  and  supporting  the  true  religion,  and  taking  cog- 
nisance of  breaches  of  the  first  as  well  as  of  the  second  table  of  the  law" 
(p.  xiii.) ;  comparatively  few,  perhaps,  are  prepared  to  embrace  in  all 
its  latitude  his  fundamental  proposition,  "  that  whatever  was  once  pre- 
scribed relative  to  the  general  worship  of  Grod,  or  the  duty  which  man 
owes  to  his  brother  man,  was  designed  to  be,  not  only  of  universal  use 
at  the  time,  but,  unless  modified  or  repealed  by  subsequent  communi- 
cations of  the  Divine  will,  of  perpetual  obligation." — (Page  42.)  "  This 
proposition,"  says  he,  "  we  hold  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Levitical  as  to  the  enactments  of  the  Patriarchal  dispen- 
sation. In  regard  to  both,  we  are  only  at  liberty  to  say  that  '  such  and 
such  institutions  or  enactments  were  designed  to  be  only  of  temporary 
obligation,  for  it  is  expressly  so  declared,  or  obviously  follows  from 
principles  developed  in  subsequent  revelations.'  But  without  some 
such  warrant  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  any  part  of  the 

*  "  P.  Henry,  Leben  Calvins,  ii.  68." 

t  Life  of  Calvin,  by  Thomas  H.  Dyer,  p.  150-1.  London,  1850.— The  effects 
of  the  Judaical  notions  were  dreadful  in  Germany  :  See  the  Westminster  Re- 
view, Jan.  1852,  p.  216. 

I  Edinburgh,  1841.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Dr  Chalmers,  and  its  re- 
puted author  is  now  a  Free  Church  minister  near  Edinburgh. 
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revelation  which  was  at  any  time  given  for  the  regulation  of  the  con- 
duct of  man." — (Ibid.)  Now,  however  startling  this  proposition  may- 
be when  so  clearly  enunciated,  it  actually  falls  short  of  the  principle 
which  is  tacitly  assumed  by  the  less  considerate  Sabbatarians,  who 
are  continually  quoting  this  declaration  of  Christ  to  the  Jews — 
"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets  :  I 
am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you.  Till 
heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from 
the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled."*  And  in  reference  to  evert/  Sabbatarian, 
it  appears  to  be  an  unanswerable  argument  of  the  "  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,"  that  "  the  obligation  to  consecrate  to  Clod  the 
tenth  of  one's  income,  is  as  binding  as  the  obligation  to  consecrate  to 
him  the  seventh  of  one's  time.'' — (Page  xvi.)  Those  who  believe  that 
oio  part  of  the  Jewish  law  is  binding  upon  them,  can  assent  without 
inconvenience  ;  for,  on  their  principle,  to  be  "  as  binding"  as  a  law 
which  does  not  bind,  is  to  be  not  binding  at  all.  But  no  upholder  of 
the  perpetual  and  universal  authority  of  the  Fourth  Commandment 
can  consistently  deny  the  obligation  which  the  Scottish  "  Clergyman" 
has  written  a  large  and  learned  treatise  to  demonstrate.  And  those 
who  found  their  Sabbatarianism  not  on  the  Jewish  but  on  the  patri- 
archal law,  will  find  that  he  can  give  them  as  good  reasons  as  their 
own,  for  a  patriarchal  law  of  tithes.f 

*  Matt,  v.,  17,  18. — Whether  the  purposes  of  the  Jewish  law  have  not  "  all 
been  fulfilled,''  is  a  question  which  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  quoters  of  this 
passage  in  support  of  Puritanical  opinions. 

t  One  of  the  arguments  for  such  a  law  is  thus  ridiculed  by  Selden  :  "  Abra- 
ham paid  tithes  to  Melchisedeck  ;  what  then  ?  It  was  very  well  done  of  him  : 
It  does  not  follow  therefore  that  I  must  pay  tithes,  no  more  than  I  am  bound 
to  imitate  any  other  action  of  Abraham's." — (Table-Talk  ;  Works,  vol.  iii.,  part 
ii.,  p.  2072.) 

He  observes,  also — "  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  the  tithes  are  God's  part,  and 
therefore  the  clergy  must  have  them  :  why,  so  they  are  if  the  layman  has  them. 
It  is  as  if  one  of  my  Lady  Kent's  maids  should  be  sweeping  this  room,  and  an- 
other of  them  should  come  and  take  away  the  broom,  and  tell  for  a  reason  why 
she  should  part  with  it,  It  is  my  lady's  broom  :  as  if  it  were  not  my  lady's 
broom,  which  of  them  soever  had  it." — (Ibid.) 

This  tempting  subject  has  not  escaped  the  keen  eye  of  Cobbett,  who  treats  it 
with  his  usual  pungency.  Referring  to  a  tract  published  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  and  written  by  "  a  Minister  in  the  Country  for 
the  use  of  his  Parishioners,"  he  asks  this  Minister  "  On  what  authority  he  calls 
the  tithe  '  God's  portion;'  in  what  part  of  his  word  God  has  commanded  any 
portion  at  all  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  be  given  to  a  Christian  Priest  ? 
Does  he  appeal  to  the  Mosaic  Law  ?  Why,  then,  does  he  not  keep  the  Sabbath 
and  not  the  Lord's  day  ?  why  does  he  not  kill  the  Paschal  Lamb,  and  offer  up 
burnt  offerings  ?  Why  does  he  eat  blood,  bacon,  and  hares  ?  And,  particularly, 
why  does  he  not  content  himself  with  a  tenth  of  the  '  increase,'  and  not  take  a 
tenth  of  the  crop  ;  and,  further,  why  does  he  not  divide  his  tithe  with  '  the  poor, 
the  widow,  and  the  stranger,'  and  not  keep  it  all  to  himself  ?  And,  besides  this, 
why  does  he  not,  as  the  Levites  did,  renounce,  for  himself  and  his  children,  all 
other  worldly  2)osscssions  ?  '  And  tlie  Levite  that  is  within  thy  gates,  thou  shalt 
not  forsake  him  ;  for  he  has  no  part  nor  inheritance  with  thee.' — Deut.  xiv.  27." 
— {Twelve  Sermons,  by  William  Cobbett.  Serm.  xii.,  On  the  Duties  of  Pai'sons, 
and  on  the  Institution  and  Object  of  Tithes.) 

Benjamin  Franklin,  in  his  3femoirs,  tells  of  a  companion  of  his,  named  Kei- 
mer,  who  wore  his  beard  at  full  length,  because  in  the  Mosaic  law  it  is  said, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  mar  the  corners  of  thy  beard."     Keimer  likewise  kept  the 
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By  this  grand  error  of  supposing  the  Jewish  law  to  he  ohligatoiy 
on  Christians,  was  John  Knox,  in  the  sixteenth  centiu'y,  led  to  pro- 
seventh-day  Sabbath  ;  agreeing  in  this  with  an  entii-e  sect  of  Christians,  who 
continue  to  hold  a  place  in  Uvans^s  Sketch  of  the  Various  Denominations  of  the. 
Christian  World.  These  Judaisers,  who  are  so  much  more  consistent  than  usual, 
take  the  title  of  Sabbatarians,  which  they  have  a  better  right  to  than  the  Lord's 
Day  Sabbatarians,  to  whom  it  is  commonly  applied.  But  though  Keimer 
thought  himself  bound  by  the  Fourth  Commandment  and  the  law  against  mar- 
ring the  beard,  it  does  not  appear  whether  he  looked  upon  all  parts  of  the 
Mosaic  code  as  equally  obligatory.  Perhaps,  if  questioned  on  the  subject,  he 
would  rather  have  sacrificed  consistency  than  have  maintained  that  he  who 
smites  or  curses  his  father  or  mother  should  be  put  to  death  (Exod.  xxi.  15,  17  ; 
Lev.  XX.  9) ;  that  stubborn  and  rebellious  sons  should  be  stoned  (Deut.  xxi. 
18-21);  that  the  corners  of  fields  should  be  left  unreaped  and  the  gleanings  of 
the  harvest  ungathered  by  the  husbandman,  and  some  of  the  grapes  and  olives 
left  unpulled,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  and  the  stranger  (Lev.  xix.  10 ;  Deut, 
xxiv.  19,  20) ;  that  fields  and  vineyards  should  not  be  sown  with  mingled  seed, 
or  a  garment  niingled  of  linen  and  woollen  be  worn  (Lev.  xix.  19  ;  Deut.  xxii. 
9-11);  or  the  corners  of  the  head  be  rounded,  as  well  as  the  corners  of  the 
beard  marred  (Lev.  xix.  27)  ;  that  an  ox  and  an  ass  should  not  be  put  together 
in  the  plough  (Deut.  xxii.  10) ;  and  that  the  ox  should  not  be  muzzled  when 
he  treadeth  out  the  corn  (Deut.  xxv.  4.) 

Some  of  these  regulations,  and  others  which  no  sane  man  would  desire  to  see 
enforced  among  us,  are  attributed  by  Michaelis  to  the  necessity  which  Moses  saw 
of  adapting  his  institutions  to  the  character  of  the  people  he  had  to  deal  with. 

"  To  the  authority  of  those  more  ancient  usages  and  laws,"  says  he,  "  which 
Moses  found  already  in  force,  we  must  ascribe  his  finding  it  necessary,  on  civil 
grounds,  to  permit  certain  things  which  he  could  hardly  have  approved,  or 
could  only  have  considered  as  expedient  in  a  political  view.  For  laws  run  the 
risk  of  being  disrespected  and  disobeyed  when  they  oppose  deep-rooted  cus- 
toms, and  would  deprive  the  people  of  long-established  and  favourite  rights. 
A  legislator  who  attempts  to  introduce  a  system  of  morality  too  strict  for  his 
subjects,  will,  by  aiming  at  too  much,  gain  nothing,  and  only  pave  the  way  for 
their  more  audacious  and  extensive  transgression  of  his  laws  ;  and  what  they 
have  successfully  tried  as  to  one,  they  will  soon  put  in  practice  as  to  others. 

"  The  expression  of  Christ  concerning  such  inveterate  customs  is,  that  '  Moses 
suffered  them'  in  the  Israelites,  '  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts' 
(Matth.  xix.  8)  ;  and  here  will  occur  to  every  one,  that  which  forms  the  greatest 
example  of  this,  the  case  of  Divorce.  To  the  same  class  belong  Polygamy,  and 
the  marriage  of  a  childless  brother's  widow,  and  the  right  of  the  blood-avenger 
to  attack  and  kill  with  impunity,  in  any  other  than  a  sacred  place,  the  person 
who  had  slain  one  of  his  relations.  This  right  will  hardly  be  reckoned  among 
the  laudable  institutions  of  any  government.  It  was,  however,  a  right  which  the 
legislator  was  here  forced  to  tolerate,  because  it  was  connected  with  an  ima- 
ginary sense  of  honour  which  he  could  not  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the 
people.  We  see,  from  the  experience  of  our  own  times,  of  how  little  avail  the 
severest  laws  have  proved  in  repressing  an  evil  of  the  like  nature.  The  great- 
est and  wisest  legislators  have  laboured  to  extirpate  the  foolish  and  fatal  prac- 
tice of  duelling ;  but  they  have  only  shewn  the  world  how  impotent  laws  are, 
when  they  attack  an  inveterate  point  of  honour.  Whoever  understands  the 
rights  of  the  blood-avenger  in  all  their  extent,  will  certainly  not  regard  them  as 
less  mischievous  and  sanguinary  than  the  custom  of  duelling 

"  This  leads  me  to  a  very  important  observation.  Moses  himself  extols  the 
wisdom  of  the  laws  which,  by  God's  command,  he  had  given  to  the  Israelites  ; 
and  he  does  so  justly.  But  the  ideas  of  some  jjeople  on  this  point  have  been 
carried  to  such  an  unfortunate  length,  as  to  contradict  Scripture  itself.  Be- 
cause these  laws  proceeded  from  God,  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  must  be 
absolutely  the  best  possible  laws ;  and  one  writer  on  Dogmatics  has  thence 
copied  this  conclusion  fi'om  another,  that,  although  Christian  sovereigns  are  not 
absolutely  obliged  to  abide  by  the  civil  laws  of  Moses,  yet,  since  they  undoubt- 
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claim  it  as  God's  truth  that  the  civil  government  lay  under  a  sacred 
obligation  to  extirpate  unsparingly  the  opinions  and  worship  of  the 

edly  are  the  best  and  wisest  of  laws,  every  prince,  as  in  duty  bound  to  choose 
what  is  best  for  his  subjects,  ought,  in  reason,  to  imitate  them  as  far  as  possible, 
and  always  adojjt  them  in  preference  to  heathen  laws. 

"  Now,  what  is  this,  in  fact,  but  to  insist  that  the  civil  law  of  iloses,  which 
our  theology  has  expelled,  should  be  again  privately  introduced,  as  by  a  back 
door  ?  The  Apostle  Paul  declares,  without  any  excej)tion,  that  the  Mosaic  laws 
do  not  bind  us  ;  but  how  can  we,  with  a  good  conscience,  have  other  laws,  if 
they  are  the  best,  and  we  are  bound  to  follow  this  best  of  models  ?  They  may 
not,  it  is  true,  immediately  bind  us,  but  they  do  so  mediately,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  moral  precept,  '  Choose  what  is  best.' 

"  But  can,  tlieu,  those  divines  who  have  tliis  precept  in  their  creed,  under- 
stand it  rightly,  and  hold  it  for  true  in  all  its  extent  ?  Certainly  not.  For 
can  they  believe  that  a  Christian  ruler  is  bound  to  follow  the  example  of  Moses, 
in  allowing  polygamy  and  divorce  without  all  restraint  ?  Put  this  question  to 
them,  and  the  probability  is,  that  they  will  go  too  far  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
maintain  that  a  ruler  were  guilty  of  a  sin  in  even  tolerating  such  things,  al- 
though God,  by  Moses,  allowed  them  ;  just  as  if,  among  Christian  subjects,  no 
example  of  Israelitish  hardness  of  heart  could  ever  be  found. 

"  From  this  example,  we  clearly  perceive  that  the  Mosaic  laws  are  not  always 
the  best  in  this  sense,  that  laws  more  holy,  and  more  consonant  to  morality, 
could  never  be  introduced  among  any  people.  But,  it  will  be  said,  how  will  I 
obviate  the  difficulty,  that,  as  the  laws  of  God,  they  must  still  be  the  best  ? 
The  answer  is  easy.  They  are  not  absolutely  so,  but  only  the  best  suited  to 
the  then  circumstances  of  the  people  ;  not  the  best  for  a  Platonic,  but  for  an 
Israelitish  republic." — (Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  p.  15-19.) 

Michaelis  goes  on  in  the  next  two  sections  to  shew  that  "  Moses  M'as  often 
obliged  to  abide  by  former  usage,  though  not  the  best ;  because  the  alteration 
of  laws  is  dangerous;"'  so  that  his  laws  being  "necessarily  regulated  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  Israelites,  are  not  to  be  introduced  among  a  -people  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances."  Among  the  circumstances  of  the  Israelites,  he  treats 
first  of  climate  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  observes,  "  Moses 
prohibited  the  kindling  of  fire  on  that  day,  which  might  do  very  well  in  Pa- 
lestine ;  but  how  unsuitable  would  it  be  in  Norway  !  On  that  day,  also,  there 
durst  be  no  work  done,  not  even  in  harvest.  This  again  answered  quite  well 
in  that  country,  where  the  weather  at  that  season  is  always  settled  ;  but  with 
us,  and  still  more  towards  the  north,  where  the  harvest  is  later  and  more  pre- 
carious, such  a  law  would  be  intolerable.  For  the  Sabbath  might,  amidst  a 
course  of  rainy  weather,  be  jierhaps  the  only  dry  day  on  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  save  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  was  on  that  day  forbidden  also  to 
prepare  and  dress  victuals,  which,  with  us,  were  equivalent  to  ordaining  a  half 
fast-day  every  week.  But  in  a  warm  country,  where  supper  is  the  principal 
meal,  the  Sabbath  might  and  would  be,  by  this  law,  a  day  of  feasting ;  for  it 
began  at  sun-set,  and  the  meat  was  dressed  just  before,  in  the  afternoon  of  Fri- 
day."— (Pp.  21,  22).  He  concludes  by  reiterating  the  opinion,  "  That  our  legis- 
lators are  not  obliged  to  adopt  the  laws  of  Moses  as  universally  the  best.  If 
they  would  wisely  imitate  his  example,  let  them  regulate  their  laws  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  where  they  are  meant  to  operate,  and  depart  the 
farther  from  his  laws,  the  more  the  situation  of  their  subjects  differs  from  that 
of  the  Israelites."— (P.  28.) 

From  the  same  learned  writer  I  extract  the  following  illustrations  of  another 
branch  of  the  subject. 

"  In  giving,"  says  he,  "  a  theological  answer  to  the  question,  what  right 
Christian  parents  have  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  their  children,  some  appeal 
to  Biblical  examples,  and  thence  endeavour  to  shew  that  children  ought  not  to 
marry  without  the  approbation  of  their  parents  ;  nay,  I  remember  to  have  met 
with  the  same  ratio  decidendi,  even  in  juridical  responses,  where  an  appeal  was 
made  to  laws  Divine  as  well  as  human.     But  the  law  of  the  Hebrews  is  not  our 
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Roman  Catholics,  and  even  to  massacre  the  members  of  that  communion, 
man,  woman,  and  child  ;  and  that  this  was  a  duty  so  incumbent,  that  in 
case  of  remissness  of  the  magistrate,  it  devolved  upon  the  people  at 
large,*    The  same  religious  "  truth"  continued  in  repute  until  the 

rule,  and  their  example  would  prove  more  than  they  who  quote  it  desire,  viz.,  that 
parents  have  a  right  to  m,arry  their  children  to  pier  sons  whom  they  know  not,  without 
their  consent,  and  even  to  sell  their  daughters.'^ — (Vol.  i.,  p.  445-6). 

*  For  proof  of  this,  see  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  166;  and 
M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  Period  viii.,  p.  278  of  the  6th  edition. 

Dr  Chalmers,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Respect  due  to  Antiquity,  laments  in 
eloquent  language  the  stern  severity  with  which  Knox  and  his  brother  Re- 
formers thought  it  their  duty  to  treat  their  Roman  Catholic  countrymen. 
"After  having  wrested  from  Popery  its  armour  of  intolerance,  was  it  right," 
he  asks,  "  to  wield  that  very  armour  against  the  enemy  that  had  fallen  ?  After 
having  laid  it  prostrate  by  the  use  alone  of  a  spiritual  weapon,  was  it  right  or 
necessary,  in  order  to  keep  it  prostrate,  to  make  use  of  a  carnal  one  ? — thus  re- 
versing the  characters  of  that  warfare  which  Truth  had  sustained,  and  with 
such  triumph,  against  Falsehood  ;  and  vilifying  the  noble  cause  by  an  associate 
so  unseemly  as  that  which  the  power  of  the  State  can  make  to  bear  on  the  now 
disarmed  and  subjugated  minority.  Surely  the  very  strength  which  won  for 
Protestantism  its  ascendency  in  these  realms  is  competent  of  itself  to  preserve 
it;  and  if  argument  and  Scripture  alone  have  achieved  the  victory  over  false- 
hood, why  not  confide  to  argument  and  Scripture  alone  the  maintenance  of  the 
truth  ?  It  is  truly  instructive  to  mark,  how,  on  the  moment  that  the  forces  of 
the  statute-book  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Protestantism,  from  that  moment 
Popery,  armed  with  a  generous  indignancy  against  its  oppressors,  put  on  that 
moral  strength  which  persecution  always  gives  to  every  cause  that  is  at  once 
honoured  and  sustained  by  it.  O,  if  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  had  but 
kept  by  their  own  spiritual  weapons,  when  the  cause  was  moving  onward  in 
such  prosperity,  and  with  such  triumph !  But  when  they  threw  aside  argu- 
ment, and  brandished  the  ensigns  of  authority,  then  it  was  that  Truth  felt  the 
virtue  go  out  of  her  ;  and  Falsehood,  inspired  with  an  energy  before  unknown, 
planted  the  unyielding  footstep,  and  put  on  the  resolute  defiance.  And  now 
that  centuries  have  rolled  on,  all  the  influences,  whether  of  persuasion  or  of 
power,  have  been  idly  thrown  away  on  the  firm,  the  impracticable  countenance 
of  an  aggrieved  population." — (^Sermons  on  Public  Occasions,  p.  152.) 

The  allusion  here  is,  of  course,  to  the  people  of  Ireland ;  and  assuredly  the 
reproof  is  not  less  needed  now  by  Protestants  than  it  was  in  1827,  when  the 
sermon  was  preached.  We  still  need  to  be  reminded,  that,  by  oppressive  or 
insulting  legislation,  the  glories  of  martyrdom  are  transferred  to  the  holders  of 
the  opinions  we  desire  to  extirpate, — "  and  superstition,  which,  in  a  land  of 
perfect  light  and  perfect  liberty,  would  hide  her  head  as  ashamed,  gathers  a 
title  to  resj)ect,  and  stands  forth  in  a  character  of  moral  heroism,  because  of 
the  injustice  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  her.'"^ — (Ibid.  p.  184  ;  Ser- 
mon on  the  Effect  of  Men's  Wrath  in  Religious  Controversies.)  The  hint  may 
itill  be  useful,  that  "  When  there  is  proud  or  angry  intolerance  on  the  side  of 
truth,  it  must  call  forth  the  reaction  of  a  sullen  and  determined  obstinacy  on 
the  side  of  error.  Men  will  submit  to  be  reasoned  out  of  an  opinion,  and  more 
especially  when  treated  with  respect  and  kindness.  But  they  will  not  submit 
to  be  cavalierly  driven  out  of  it.  There  is  a  revolt  in  the  human  spirit  against 
contempt  and  contumely,  insomuch  that  the  soundest  cause  is  sure  to  suffer  from 
the  help  of  such  auxiliaries." — (Ibid.  p.  179.)  These  are  truths  which,  says 
Dr  Chalmers,  "  it  can  require  no  very  deep  insight  into  our  nature  to  per- 
ceive ;"  and  if  so,  shallow  indeed  is  the  insight  of  those  noisy  agitators  who  take 
the  lead  in  "  Protestant  Associations,"  and  make  our  pulpits  ring  with  their 
impassioned  denunciations  of  the  followers  of  the  Man  of  Sin  !  To  their  zeal 
on  behalf  of  what  they  regard  as  God's  truth,  I  am  as  far  as  possible  from  ob- 
jecting ;  on  the  contrary,  I  cordially  assent  to  the  proposition  of  Dr  Chalmers, 
that  "  it  is  the  part  of  man,  both  to  adopt  and  to  advocate  the  truth,  lifting  '  hi.s 
zealous  testimony  in  its  favour.'  "     But  with  him  I  add — "  Yet  there  is  surely 
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timo  of  Locke,  who  actually  found  it  necessary  to  prove  that  the  injunc- 
tions given  to  the  Jews  in  early  times  to  slay  the  Canaanitish  idola- 
ters, are  not  to  be  considered  as  rules  of  conduct  for  the  Greutiles,* 
Samuel  Rutherford,  it  is  true,  in  his  elaborate  work  against  reli- 
gious liberty,  is  so  relenting  as  to  concede  that  the  example  of 
Joshua  "  will  not  warrant  us  to  make  war,  and  destroy  with  the  sword, 
all  the  Indians  and  idolaters  on  earth,  and  to  compel  them  to  worship 
the  true  God  in  the  mediator  Christ,  without  preaching  first  the  gos- 
pel to  them  :  nor  can  it  warrant  us  to  kill  every  ignorant  blinded 
Papist  with  the  sword  ;  nor  can  we  deny  but  what  Elias  and  Paul  did 
against  false  teachers  was  by  extraordinary  impulsion,  because  the 
ordinary  magistrate  would  not,  as  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  could  not, 
through  ignorance  of  the  gospel,  punish  perverters  of  the  truth  :  hut 
sure,^'  he  adds,  '■'■  these  examples  prove  corporal  ami  sometimes  capntal pun- 
ishment ought  ht/  the  magistrate  to  he  inflicted  on  all  hlasphemers,  on  all 
ringleaders  of  idolatry  and  false  icorship,  as  Exod.  32,  and  Levit.  25. "f 
What  was  so  clear  to  Knox  and  Rutherford  is  not  now  found  to  be 
Clod's  truth  even  by  the  most  violent  enemies  of  Popery  among  sane 
educated  men  ;  nor  do  we  now  conceive  it  to  be  a  duty,  as  our 
forefathers  did,  either  to  burn  witches,  or  to  abstain  from  taking 

a  way  of  doing  this  in  the  spirit  of  charity ;  and  while  strenuous,  while  even 
uncompromising  ia  the  argument,  it  is  possible  surely  to  observe  all  the 
amenities  of  gentleness  and  good-will,  in  these  battles  of  the  faith." — (P.  180.) 

*  See  his  Letter  concerning  Toleration,  pp.  51-53. 

t  A  Free  Disputation  against  Pretended  Liberty  of  Conscience.  By  Samuel 
Rutherford,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  London, 
1651.     P.  183. 

Bishoj)  Heber,  in  maintaining  that  idolatry,  being  a  crime  against  God 
and  not  against  man,  is  not  punishable  by  human  authority,  observes  that 
"  the  precedent  of  the  Jewish  law  cannot  avail  to  lead  us  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion ;  since,  that  which  might  be  expedient  and  necessary  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  their  theocracy,  is  no  example  for  us  who  live  under  dispen- 
sations entirely  diflFerent ;  and  since,  tliough  God  may  be  conceived,  as  He  did 
in  this  instance,  to  delegate  a  part  of  his  power  to  a  particular  magistrate,  yet 
other  magistrates,  who  have  no  such  express  commission  or  direct  command, 
would  be  guilty  of  usurpation  no  less  than  cruelty,  if  they  presumed  to  deter- 
mine on  the  conduct  of  another  man's  servant." — {Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
p.  216.) 

This  is  a  very  different  doctrine  from  that  of  Knox  and  Rutherford.  Gilles- 
pie, who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  colleague  of  Rutherford  in  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  expresses  the  Presbyterian  notion  of  those  days  as  follows  : 
— "  I  do  heartily  acknowledge  that  what  we  find  to  have  been  an  ordinance  or 
an  appi-oved  practice  in  the  Jewish  church,  ought  to  be  a  rule  and  pattern  to 
us,  such  things  only  excepted  as  were  typical  or  temporal,  that  is,  for  which 
there  were  special  reasons  proper  to  that  infancy  of  the  church,  and  not  com- 
mon to  us." — {Aaron  s  Rod  Blossoming,  b.  i.,  ch.  1  ;  in  The  Presbyterian's  Ar- 
mov,ry,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1.  Edinburgh,  1846.)  Here  is  the  grand  Puritanical  mistake 
of  assuming  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  imposed,  not  on  the  Jewish  nation,  hxit  on 
«  permanent  sjnritual  body  called  the  Visible  Church,  which  then  haj^pened  to 
include  only  the  Jews  and  their  proselytes,  but  now  consists  of  all  true  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  Christ.  Even  if  we  grant  this  assumption  however,  still,  who 
shall  decide  what  things  were  typical  or  temporal,  and  what  ordinances  had 
special  reasons  proper  to  the  infancy  of  the  church  ?  For,  as  Baxter  well  ob- 
serves, "  most  lieth  upon  the  proof  of  a  parity  of  reason,  which  puts  us  upon  trying 
cases  hardly  tried,  unless  ive  knew  more  of  the  reasons  of  all  those  laws."" — (Works, 
vol.  XV.,  p.  62.) 

M  2 
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interest  for  money.*     Many  years,  however,  will  probably  elapse  be- 
fore the  elFects  of  the  mistake  here  exposed  will  disappear  from  tlie 
theological  literature  and  traditional  notions  of  the  Scottish  people. 
Dr  Chalmers,  in  a  letter  to   Sir  Andrew  Agnew  in  1839,  thus 

*  "  Usury" — by  which  was  formerly  meant  any  rate  of  interest  of  money 
— is  specified  in  the  Larger  Westminster  Catechism  as  one  of  the  sins  forbidden 
in  the  Eighth  Commandment  (see  Question  142)  ;  although  Calvin,  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  Professor  Playfair  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  vol.  i.,  p.  233, 
and  which  that  excellent  writer  characterises  as  "  a  close  and  logical  argument, 
not  unworthy  of  Mr  Bentham"  (p.  16),  had  strongly  opposed  what  in  his  day 
and  long  afterwards  was  the  prevalent  opinion  on  the  subject.  "  How  many 
fathers  of  tlie  church,"  exclaims  Michaelis,  "  in  their  zeal  for  the  Mosaic  law, 
condemned  the  taking  of  interest,  which  is  also  reprobated  by  the  Canon  law  !" 
— {Commentaries  on  the  Laivs  of  Moses,  translated  by  Alex.  Smith,  D.D.,  vol.  i., 
p.  27.)  Even  so  acute  and  liberal  a  thinker  as  Hales  of  Eton  failed  to  emanci- 
pate himself  from  the  ancient  prejudice  ;  as  appears  from  a  "  Letter  to  a  Lady," 
in  which,  at  her  request,  he  delivers  his  opinion  on  the  question.  "  I  am  much 
disquieted,"  says  he,  "  that  your  ladyship  should  demand  my  judgment  in  a  case 
wherein  it  can  do  you  so  little  service  :  for  to  speak  the  truth  at  first,  the  mat- 
ter about  which  you  please  to  make  enquiry,  I  could  never  yet  incline  to  favour. 
It  is  true,  that  traffic,  and  merchandise,  and  all  dealings  in  stock  of  money,  will 
utterly  fail,  if  way  be  not  given  to  usury  :  and  therefore,  in  commonwealths, 
and  so  in  ours,  the  moderate  use  of  it  by  law  is  to  be  rated.  But  what  shall  we 
say  to  God  himself,  who  everywhere  decries  it  ?  What  unto  all  good  men,  both  Ethnic 
and  Christians,  who,  for  many  hundred  years,  have  still  protested  against  it?  For 
let  all  records  be  looked  into,  and  it  will  appear  that  John  Calvin  was  the  first 
good  man  that  ever  pleaded  the  lawfulness  of  it.  Indeed  when  he  had  once 
broken  the  ice,  many  good  men,  at  least  they  seem  so,  ventured  to  wade  after 
him  ;  but  with  what  success  God  knows ;  for  man  cannot,  till  it  be  too  late  ; 
since  none  can  discover  what  account  they  have  or  shall  make  at  that  day.  To 
think  it  safe  to  walk  in  these  men's  steps  is  more  than  I  dare  advise  you  to  ; 
since  we  live  not  by  example,  but  by  precept."— (TFori-s  of  John  Hales,  vol.  i., 
p.  201 ;  ed.  176-5.) 

Selden  says  in  his  Table  Talk  :  "  Would  it  not  look  oddly  to  a  stranger  that 
should  come  into  this  land,  and  hear  in  our  pulpits  usury  preached  against ;  and 
yet  the  law  allow  it  ?  Many  men  use  it,  perhaps  some  churchmen  themselves. 
No  bishop  nor  ecclesiastical  judge,  that  pretends  power  to  punish  other  faults, 
dares  punish,  or  at  least  does  punish,  any  man  for  doing  it." — {Works,  vol.  iii.. 
Part  ii.,  p.  2075.)  Baxter  discusses  the  question  at  some  length  in  his  Chris- 
tian Directory,  and  determines  that  in  certain  cases,  "  some  such  gain  or  usury 
is  lawful  and  commendable;"  i.  e.,  when  it  is  not  "against  either  justice  or 
charity." — (Works,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  319,  325.)  Can  it  be  doubted  that  for  teaching 
thus,  he  was  denounced  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  as  one  who  sanctioned 
a  most  flagrant  violation  of  God's  law  ?  Milton,  in  like  manner,  restricts  his 
condemnation  of  usury  to  that  "  which  is  taken  from  the  poor,  or  of  which  the 
sole  object  is  gain,  and  which  is  exacted  without  a  regard  to  charity  and  jus- 
tice ;  even  as  any  other  species  of  lucrative  commerce  carried  on  in  the  same  spirit 
would  be  equally  reprehensible." — (Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  676.)  By 
Milton,  indeed,  as  we  formerly  saw,  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  code  is  utterly 
repudiated  ;  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  often  (under  the  influence 
probably  of  early  habit)  departs  in  practice  from  the  principle  which  in  the 
abstract  he  so  decidedlj'  maintains.  Thus,  it  is  by  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment exclusively  that  he  suj^ports  the  assertion,  that  "  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  is 
evidentfrom  the  express  commandment  aswell  as  example  of  God." — {lb., ■p.  579.) 

As  the  taking  of  a  fair  rate  of  interest  for  money  is  now  as  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  as  formerly  it  was  held  to  be  sinful, 
the  foregoing  extracts  afford  us,  1  think,  as  impressive  a  warning  as  could 
be  found,  against  the  besetting  sin  of  assuming  it  as  certain  that  our  notions 
are  identical  with  God's  truth. 
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maintaius  the  universal  and  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment :  "  That  the  Sabbath  law  is  not  of  temporary  obligation, 
like  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  older  economy,  is  obvious  from  the 
place  which  it  holds  in  the  Decalogue — that  unrepealed  code  of  religion 
and  morality — Avhere  it  stands  enshrined  among  those  duties  to  Grod 
upon  the  one  side,  and  those  duties  to  man  upon  the  other,  which 
are  all  of  them  of  immutable  and  everlasting  obligation."* 

Now,  if  to  hold  a  place  in  an  abrogated  code  of  laws  which  were 
imposed  upon  a  single  nation  and  its  voluntary  adherents,  in  a  little 
corner  of  Asia  ;  if  to  hold  in  such  a  code  a  place  between  two  sets  of 
precepts,  enjoining  the  peribrmance  of  natural  and  eternal  duties,  be 
enough  to  give  the  character  of  a  natural  duty  to  what  was  no 
natural  duty  before,  then  does  the  place  which  the  Sabbath-law  holds 
in  the  Decalogue  prove  both  its  everlasting  obligation,  which  Dr  Chal- 
mers here  asserts,  and  its  universal  ohWgdXxow,  which  he  tacitly  assumes. 
This  argument,  however,  is  plainly  inadmissible  in  itself,  and,  if  good 
for  its  purpose,  would  lead  to  the  very  inconvenient  conclusion  that 
every  positive  Jewish  law  which  is  delivered  along  with  laws  ordain- 
ing the  performance  of  natui'al  duties  must  be  obligatory  on  us.  Of  this 
sort  are  the  laws  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbatical  year  and  three 
annual  feasts,  in  Exodus  xxiii.,  where,  after  sundry  moral  precepts, 
we  read  as  follows :  "  Also  thou  shalt  not  oppress  a  stranger  ;  for  ye 
know  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  seeing  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.  And  six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land,  and  shalt  gather  in 
the  fruits  thereof :  But  the  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest  and 
lie  still ;  that  the  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat :  and  what  they  leave 
the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  eat.  In  like  manner  thou  shalt  deal  with 
thy  vineyard,  and  Avith  thy  oliveyard.  Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy 
work,  and  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  I'est :  that  thine  ox  and 
thine  ass  may  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy  handmaid,  and  the  stranger, 
may  be  refreshed."  Then  follow  injunctions  to  make  no  mention  of 
the  names  of  other  gods,  and  to  keep  a  feast  unto  the  Lord  three 
times  in  the  year. — Besides,  it  might  as  justly  be  argued,  from  this 
proximity  of  the  Sabbath-law  to  laws  confessedly  positive,  that  it  has 
nothing  natural  in  it,  as,  from  its  being  flanked  in  the  Decalogue  by 
moral  precepts,  that  it  is  natural,  and  consequently  of  everlasting  ob- 
ligation ;  which  conclusion  against  its  morality  would  be  strengthened 
by  the  fact  already  noticed,  that  in  Lev.  xxiii.  2,  the  Sabbath  is  men- 
tioned indiscriminately  among  "the  feasts  of  the  Lord."  Must  we 
conclude  from  the  repeated  injunction,  "  Ye  shall  keep  my  Sabbaths, 
and  reverence  my  sanctuary"  (Lev.  xix.  30  ;  xxvi.  2),  that  the  duty  of 
reverencing  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  incumbent  on  the  Gentiles,  as 
the  duty  of  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  is  said  to  have  been  and  to  be  ? 

Another  eminent  writer,  Dr  Graves,  in  his  elaborate  Lectures  on 
the  Pentateuch,  has  stated  further  grounds,  on  which,  though  with 
evident  hesitation,  he  at  last  brings  himself  to  assert  the  universal 
obligation  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  After  commenting  on  them 
he  proceeds  as  follows  :  "  Such  is  the  substance,  and  such  the  im- 
portance of  the  Decalogue.  Shall  we  then  censure  and  despise 
the  Jewish  law,  as  a  system  of  mere  external  and  useless  ceremonies, 

*  .Memoirs  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  p.  .347. 
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when  it  evidently  places  this  great  summary  of  moral  duty  at  the 
head  of  all  its  institutions ;  and,  in  the  very  mode  of  its  promulga- 
tion, stamps  it  with  a  sacredness  and  authority,  suited  to  its  natural 
pre-eminence  ?  For,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  Decalogue  alone 
was  promulgated  to  the  Jews  not  by  the  intermediate  ministry  of 
their  legislator,  but  directly  to  the  assembled  nation,  by  the  voice 
of  God,  issuing  from  the  glory  on  the  top  of  Sinai,  Thus  does  the 
Jewish  legislator  appeal  to  his  nation  in  attestation  of  this  fact : 
'  Hear,  0  Israel,  the  statutes  and  judgments  which  I  speak  in  your 
ears  this  day.  The  Lord  our  God  made  a  covenant  in  Horeb  :  the 
Lord  made  not  this  covenant  with  our  fathers,  but  with  us,  even  us, 
who  are  all  of  us  alive  unto  this  day.  The  Lord  talked  with  you 
face  to  face,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,*  saying,  I  am  the  Lord  your 

*  Dr  Graves  here  omits  a  parenthetical  sentence  forming  verse  5,  viz.,  "  I 
stood  between  the  Lord  and  you  at  that  time,  to  shew  you  the  word  of  the 
Lord  :  for  ye  were  afraid  by  reason  of  the  fire,  and  went  not  up  into  the 
mount."  By  thus  garbling  the  passage,  he  seems  to  betray  a  consciousness 
that  these  words  would  have  contradicted  his  assertion  that  the  Decalogue  was 
spoken  directly  by  God  from  the  top  of  the  mount  to  the  Israelites  at  the  foot 
of  it.  Not  only  spontaneous  fear,  but  a  most  imperative  command  and  solemn 
warning  which  they  had  received,  prevented  them  from  going  up  with  Moses 
(see  Exod.  xix.  12,  13,  21,  23,  24) ;  nor  does  it  appear  from  the  rest  of  that 
narrative,  any  more  than  from  Deuteronomy  v.,  that  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  spoken  directly  to  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  preceded  in 
Exodus  by  the  following  words  :  "  So  Moses  went  down  unto  the  people,  and 
spake  unto  them.  And  God  spake  all  these  words,  saying,  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage." — (xix.  25  ;  xx.  1,  2.)  This  appears  to  mean  that  Moses  repeated  to 
the  Israelites  what  God  bad  spoken  to  him  ;  as  if  the  passage  had  run  thus — 
"  So  Moses  went  down  unto  the  people,  and  spake  unto  them  as  follows  :  '  And 
God  spake  all  these  words,  saying,  &c.' "     Dr  Graves  has  garbled  also  verse  6. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Dr  Chalmers,  who,  in  his  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Se- 
velation,  B.  iv.,  ch.  1.  (vol.  ii.  j).  236-7  of  the  last  edition),  has  collected  from 
the  Pentateuch  a  history  of  the  tables  of  stone  upon  which  the  Decalogue  was 
written,  omits  the  27th  and  2Sth  verses  of  Exodus  xxxiv.,  and  takes  a  leap  from 
verse  1st  of  that  chapter  to  vei-se  4th  of  Deut.  x.  By  comparing  Exod.  xxxiv. 
27,  28,  with  Deut.  x.  4  (as  I  have  done  on  p.  96),  a  reason  may  be  discovered 
for  thus  abruptly  quitting  the  narrative  in  Exodus  at  the  end  of  the  1st  verse, 
and  completing  the  history  of  the  tables  from  another  book.  The  inconsistency 
between  the  omitted  passage  and  those  which  he  has  quoted,  must  have  per- 
plexed Dr  Chalmers  not  a  little.  It  is  one  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  anywhere  mentioned  in  the  course  of  my  reading.  Neither  it  nor  the  dis- 
crepance between  the  two  editions  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  noticed  in 
the  collection  made  by  Dr  Graves  (Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
332,  et  seq.,  App.  sect,  i.)  of  the  "  Texts  which  have  occasioned  doubts  whether  the 
Pentateuch  was  written  by  Moses  himself,  or  compiled  at  some  later  period." 
Le  Clerc,  who  at  first  drew  the  latter  conclusion  from  the  passages  evidently 
posterior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  subsequently  abandoned  it  as  unwarranted,  and 
gave  explanations  like  those  of  Bishop  Marsh,  quoted  in  a  former  page  (see  p.  94.) 
In  reference  to  the  passages  which  he  says  are  plainly  added  by  another  hand, 
he  observes  that  "  yet  they  are  not  such  as  to  prevent  us  from  acknowledging 
these  books  to  be  the  work  of  Moses;  just  as  no  one  would  deny  that  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  were  the  works  of  Homer,  because,  as  the  old  grammarians  allege, 
there  are  various  verses  interpolated  in  difi'erent  parts  of  these  poems.  We  are 
not  to  imagine,"  he  adds,  "  that  in  the  most  ancient  times  there  was  as  great  a 
variety  of  books,  or  as  many  copies  of  the  same  book,  as  at  present ;  therefore  it 
might  easily  come  to  pass,  that  anything  added  to  the  writings  of  Moses  by  any 
later  pi-ophet,  might  afterwards  appear  in  all  copies  of  a  subsequent  date." — 
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GVod.'  (Deut.  v.  1,  &c.)  Moses  then  repeats  the  Ten  Commaud- 
luents,  and  adds,  '  These  Avords  the  Lord  spake  unto  all  your  as- 
sembly in  themouut,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of 
the  thick  darkness,  with  a  great  voice,  and  he  added  no  more  ;  and 
he  wrote  them  in  two  tables  of  stone,  and  delivered  them  unto  me.' 
Thus  awful  was  the  promulgation  of  the  Divine  law,  enjoining  these 
great  principles  of  duty  both  towards  God  and  man ;  first  to  the  Jews,  and 

THROUGH  THEM,  WE  MAY  TRULY  ASSERT,  TO  ALL  THE  NATIONS  OF  THE 

EARTH."*  For  this  "true  assertion,"  that  the  Decalogue  was  im- 
posed upon  the  Clentiles  through  the  medium  of  the  Jews,  it  would 
have  been  satisfactory  to  learn  from  Dr  Graves  some  more  cogent 
reasons  than  any  that  he  has  stated  in  his  work.  For  in  the  lecture 
where  he  particularly  treats  of  the  "  Effects  of  Judaism  on  the  Gen- 
tiles," nothing  is  maintained  beyond  the  vague  proposition,  "  that 
the  Jewish  scheme  was  never  intended  merely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Jews  alone,  but  by  their  instrumentality  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind,  whose  instruction  and  reformation  it  had  the  clearest  tendency 
to  promote,  by  exhibiting  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  existence  and 
power  of  the  true  God,  not  only  to  the  Jews  themselves,  but  to  all  the  nations 
placed  in  their  vicinity  or  affected  by  their  fortunes  ;  amongst  whom  were 
the  Egyptians  the  wisest,  the  Canaanites  the  most  warlike,  and  the 
Phoenicians  the  most  commercial  nations  of  remote  antiquity ;  and 
afterwards  the  four  great  empires  of  Assyria  and  Persia,  Greece  and 
Rome,  which  successively  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  civilized  world  ; 
so  that  whatever  knowledge  of  true  religion  was  preserved  amongst 
mankind,  was  in  all  probability  principally  derived  from  this  source, 
or  at  least  was  from  thence  materially  extended  and  improved."f 

Now,  supposing  the  Jewish  system  to  have  possessed  even  more 
of  this  tendency  to  promote  amongst  other  nations  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  than  Dr  Graves  has  claimed  for  it,  or  than  the  amount 
which  there  actually  was  of  such  knowledge  among  the  ancient  Gen- 
tiles warrants  us  in  admitting, — how,  I  repeat,  can  this  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  a  law  which  the  true  God  imposed  upon  his  peculiar 
people  the  Jews,  was  intended  by  him  to  oblige  such  of  the  Gentiles 
as  might  happen  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  to  the  belief  of 
its  Divine  authority  ?  And  even  if  this  conclusion  were  warranted, 
what  right  should  we  have  to  restrict  it  to  the  Ten  Commandments, 
instead  of  extending  it  to  many  other  parts  of  that  Jewish  scheme 
"  which  was  never  intended  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  alone, 

{Prolegomena  in  Vet.  Testam.,  Bissertatio  Tertia  de  Scriptore  Pentateuchi,  quoted 
by  Graves,  vol.  i.,  p.  351.)  On  this  subject  see  Watson's  Ai^ology  for  the  Bible, 
Letters  ii.  and  iii.  ;  and  Brett's  Dissertation  on  the  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Bible, 
iu  vol.  iii.  of  Watson's  Coll.  of  Theol.  Tracts.  Bishop  Marsh  attributes  some  of 
the  alterations  to  "  a  false  opinion  in  the  transcribers  that  they  were  supplying 
defects,  or  correcting  mistakes.  They  chiefly  arose,"  says  he,  "  from  the  custom 
of  writing  notes  in  the  margin  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  which  notes  were  in 
subsequent  copies  transferred  into  the  text." — {Lectures  on  the  Several  Branches 
of  Divinity,  Part  ii.,  Lect.  10,  p.  77.)  This  theory  is  favoured  by  Sumner,  in  his 
Records  of  the  Creation,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  399,  App.  No.  iii. 

*  Lectures  on  the  Pour  Last  Books  of  the  Pentateuch.  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Graves,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Trinity  (College,  Dublin,  &c.  &c.  Second 
edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  234-5.     London,  1815. 

t   Vol.  ii.,  p.  284. 
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but  by  their  instrumeiitality  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind  ?"  Lastly, 
is  it  not  plain,  that  whatever  authority  the  Jewish  law  may  have 
had  with  respect  to  the  GVentiles  hefore  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  has  none  with  respect  to  them  mow? — unless,  indeed, 
we  repudiate  what  Dr  Grraves  calls  "  that  great  feature  of  the 
Jewish  scheme,"  which  he  expresses  by  the  proposition,  coincident 
with  those  quoted  above  (p.  166)  from  Hooker,  Milton,  and  Cony- 
beare,  "  that  the  Jewisli  Law  was  from  the  first  intended  not  to  be  of 
eternal  obligation,  but  declared  to  be  subservient  to,  and  introduc- 
tory of,  the  Gospel"  (p.  354).  This,  in  fact,  is  the  ground  on  which 
he  combats  an  objection  that  has  often  been  stated  to  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  Jewish  system,  as  indicating  a  capricious  mutability  on 
the  part  of  God,  who,  say  the  objectors,  first  promulgated  the  Mosaic 
Law  as  of  eternal  obligation,  and  yet  afterwards  is  supposed  to  have 
abrogated  it,  and  introduced  the  diftereut  and  even  opposite  system 
of  Christianity. 

Bishop  Conybeare,  who,  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  defended  the 
Christian  revelation  with  consummate  ability  from  the  objections  of 
Tindal  (including  the  one  just  stated),  is  found  hovering  fondly  on  the 
brink  of  the  proposition  which,  in  Dr  Graves's  opinion,  "  may  be  truly 
asserted  ;"  but,  unlike  the  Irish  professor,  he  refrains  from  taking  the 
plunge.  "  The  revelation  made  to  Moses,"  says  he,  "  was  intended  for 
the  more  especial  service  of  the  Jews  ;  .  .  .  yet  still,  it  was  not  so  en- 
tirely restrained  to  them  as  to  he  unknown  to  others."  The  Jews,  especially 
when  dispersed  at  the  Captivity,  had  great  opportunities  "  of  spreading 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  .  .  and  therefore  may  be  supposed  to  have 
given  the  ignorant  world  some  better  notions  of  things  than  they  had  before,^'' 
In  most  countries  of  any  considerable  figure,  there  was  "  a  competent 
number  of  Jews  residing,  by  whom  the  several  particulars  of  their 
religion  might  be,  and  probably  were,  communicated  to  the  world." 
Hence  "  we  may  conclude  that  the  Jewish  law,  though  made  origi- 
nally to  a  particular  people,  and,  in  several  branches  of  it,  proper  to 
that  people,  'was  not  confined  to  them  alone.  It  might  be,  and  probably 
was,  knoivn  in  a  good  degree  almost  everywhere.  Those  amongst 
whom  the  Jews  lived,  might  profit  much  by  their  instructions.  Many 
parts,  of  what  hath  been  reckoned  the  most  excellent  philosophy, 
might  be  derived  from  them,  or  corrected  by  them,"  &c.* — The  law  of 
Moses  '*  was  not  confined  to  the  Jews  alone  ;^'  this,  say  you  when  you 
come  to  it,  is  surely  the  identical  assertion  of  Dr  Graves  ?  But  the 
next  sentence  puts  this  not  unnatural  idea  to  flight,  by  revealing,  that 
what  the  Bishop  is  speaking  of  is  not  the  obligation,  but  only  the  know- 
ledge, of  tlie  Jewish  law  ! 

That  the  ancient  Jews  imparted  some  knowledge  of  their  religion  to 
many  among  the  Gentiles,  is  highly  probable  ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  Gentiles  were  likely  to  believe  in  its  truth  and 
Divine  authority,  and  in  the  reality  of  the  miraculous  events  by  which 
that  authority  was  attested,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  among 
theologians  to  indulge  in  exaggeration.  Not  only  would  the  strong 
prejudices  of  the  heathen  in  favour  of  their  own  religion  be  difficult 
to  overcome  ;  but,  unless  the  teaching  Jew  could,  like  Daniel  in 

*  Conybeare's  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion,  3d  edition,  pp.  405-6. 
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Babylon,  support  by  miracles  the  credibility  of  his  doctrine,  the 
learners  might  often  hear  him  with  no  greater  conviction  than  what 
we  receive  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos  or  ^Mahommedans, 
and  from  the  miraculous  events  recorded  therein.* 

The  pecnliarly  solemn  manner  in  which  the  Decalogue  was  promul- 
gated at  Mount  Sinai,  is  adduced,  we  have  seen,  T»y  Dr  Graves,  in 
proof  of  his  assertion  that  this  part  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  given  to 
"  all  the  nations  of  the  earth"  as  well  as  to  the  Jews.  The  peculiarity 
referred  to  is  much  insisted  on  by  Dr  Dwight,  in  his  Sj/stem  of  Theo- 
loiji/,  Sermon  cv.,  where  the  moral  character  of  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment is  very  strenuously  maintained.  "  This  command,"  says  ho, 
"  together  with  the  remaining  nine,  was  spoken  with  an  awful  and 
audible  voice,  from  the  midst  of  the  thunders  and  lightnings  which 
enveloped  Mount  Sinai  ;"  like  the  others,  it  was  distinguished  by  being 
"  written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  one  of  the  two  tables  of  stone  ;" 
and,  as  tables  and  pillars  of  stone  "  were  in  ancient  times  direct  sym- 
bols of  the  perpetuity  of  whatever  was  engraved  on  them,  this  very 
natural  symbol  God  was  pleased  to  adopt  in  the  present  case,  to  shew 
the  perpetual  obligation  of  these  commands.  .  .  .  This  also 
forms  a  peculiar  article  of  distinction  between  the  Decalogue  and  the 
rest  of  the  Jewish  law."  Moreover,  when  Moses  had  broken  the  ori- 
ginal tables  of  stone,  God  '•  was  pleased  to  write  the  same  commands 
a  second  time"  on  two  other  tables — thus  "  teaching  us,  that  he  was 
pleased  to  become  a  second  time  the  recorder  of  these  precepts  with 
his  own  hand,  rather  than  that  the  entire  distinction  between  these 
precepts,  and  others,  should  be  obliterated."  Now,  proceeds  Dr 
Dwight,  "  every  part  of  this  solemn  transaction,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, was  the  result  of  contrivance  and  design  ;  of  contrivance  and 
design  on  the  part  of  God  himself.  Every  part  of  it,  therefore,  speaks 
a  language  which  is  to  be  examined  and  interpreted  by  us.  Now,  let 
me  ask,  whether  this  language  is  not  perfectly  intelligible,  and  per- 
fectly unambiguous  ?  Is  it  not  clear,  beyond  every  rational  debate, 
that  God  designed  to  distinguish  these  precepts  from  every  other  part 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  both  as  to  their  superior  importance,  and  their 
perpetuity  ?  Is  it  not  incredible  that  God  should  mai'k,  in  so  solemn 
a  manner,  this  command,  together  with  the  remaining  nine,  unless  he 
intended  that  all  to  whom  these  precepts  should  come,  that  is,  all 
Jews  and  Christians,  or  all  who  should  afterward  read  the  Scriptures, 
should  regard  these  commands  as  possessing  that  very  importance 
which  he  thus  significantly  gave  them  ;  should  consider  them  as  being, 

*  The  Rev.  Dr  Duff,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  The  Church  of  Scotland's  India 
Mission,  p.  3,  (Edinburgh,  1835,)  says  of  the  Hindoos,  that  with  them  the  ar- 
gument for  Christianity  from  miracles  is  utterly  powerless.  "  They  retort, 
that  they  themselves  have  miracles  far  more  stupendous.  And  doubtless 
if  mere  gross  magnitude  is  considered,  they  say  what  is  true  :  for,  in  tliis  re- 
spect, their  miracles  set  all  comparison  at  defiance.  Besides,  with  them  the 
original  miracles  form  an  inherent  part  of  their  theology ;  and  they  have  no 
notion  of  what  is  meant  by  an  appeal  to  them,  in  order  to  authenticate  a  doc- 
trine. And  modern  miracles  they  have  in  such  abundance,  that  they  are  ex- 
hibited on  the  most  trivial  occasions,  and  become  matters  of  daily  occurrence." 
See  also  the  remarks  of  that  distinguished  Hindoo,  Rammohun  Roy,  in  his 
Second  Appeal  to  the  Christian  Public  in  Defence  of  the  Precepts  of  Jesus,  p.  225, 
quoted  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p.  599. 
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in  a  peculiar  sense,  his  law  ;  and  hold  them  as  being  perpetually  and 
universally  obligatory  ?" 

To  these  questions  I  reply — 

1st,  That  as  far  as  we  may  presume  to  judge  of  God's  purposes 
where  none  are  expressly  revealed,  he  did  design  "  to  distinguish  the 
Decalogue  from  every  other  part  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  to  its  superior 
importance.''^  For  it  seems  to  have  been  meant  as  a  summary  of  the 
whole  Jewish  law,  and,  as  such,  might  very  fitly  be  impressed  in  a 
peculiar  manner  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  nor  was  it  less  likely 
that  an  important  positive  precept  should  be  thus  distinguished,  than 
nine  important  moral  precepts.  The  idea  that  the  Decalogue  is  an 
"  abridgment  not  only  of  the  moral  but  also  of  the  ceremonial  law,"  is 
by  no  means  new  ;  it  is  adduced,  in  the  tei*ms  here  quoted,  by  Beau- 
sobre  and  L'Enfant  in  their  Introduction  to  the  Reading  of  the  Holy 
>S'cn):>^HTes,  published  above  a  century  ago  ;*  and  it  accords  Avith  the 
dictum  of  Philo,  that  "  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  only  an  abridg- 
ment of  Avhatever  is  prescribed  concerning  the  festivals,  vows,  sacrifices, 
and  all  religious  worship." f 

But,  2dhi,  to  me  it  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  "  clear,  beyond 
every  rational  debate,"  that  Gfod  designed  to  distinguish  the  Deca- 
logue "as  to  its  perpetuity;"  for,  although  Dr  Dwight  says  that 
stones  were  anciently  symbols  of  perpetuity  of  whatever  was  engraved 
on  them,  he  makes,  in  saying  so,  what  is  as  pure  an  assumption  as  his 
conjecture  (stated,  nevertheless,  as  dogmatically  as  if  it  were  something 
known  to  him  to  be  true),  that  "  Glod  loas  pleased  to  adopt  this  very 
natural  symbol  in  the  present  case,  to  show  the  perpettial  obligation  of 
these  commands." 

Sdly,  Be  the  Decalogue,  however,  as  "  perpetual"  as  you  please, 
still,  perpetuity,  I  must  repeat,  is  quite  a  diflerent  thing  from  univer- 
sality, and  does  not  imply  it  in  the  least.  So  far  from  being  "  in- 
credible" is  it  that  Grod  should  act  as  he  did,  unless  he  intended  that 
all  Christian  readers  of  the  Scriptures  should  look  upon  the  Ten 
Commandments  as  being  "  universally  obligatory" — so  far,  I  say,  is 
this  from  being  "  incredible,"  that  (as  the  preceding  pages  shew) 
multitudes  of  learned  men,  nay,  whole  Christian  churches,  have  actually 
believed  it;  and  to  my  mind  the  really  "incredible"  proposition  i?, 

*  An  Introduction  to  the  Reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  intended  chiefly 
for  young  Students  in  Divinity  ;  reprinted  in  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of 
Theological  Tracts,  vol.  iii.,  p.  231.  This  is  characterised  by  the  Bishop  as  "  a 
w^ork  of  extraordinary  merit." 

The  authors  cite  another  reason  which  has  been  assigned  w^hy  "the  la,vr  con- 
cerning the  Sabbath,  though  merely  ceremonial,  should  be  ranked  among  the 
Ten  Commandments  ;"  and  it  is  this  :  "  The  observation  of  the  Sabbath  being 
then  a  part  of  the  divine  worship,  and  a  fence  against  idolatry,  as  God  was 
therein  acknowledged  the  Creator  of  the  world,  it  was  very  expedient  that  this 
law  should  be  placed  in  the  first  table,  which  contained  the  duty  of  the  Israelites 
towards  God.  It  is  moreover  to  be  observed  that  this  commandment  is  the  last 
in  that  table,  because  by  observing  it  the  childi-en  of  Israel  could  therein  dis- 
cover the  grounds  of  the  three  first.''  Assuming  the  current  edition  of  the 
Commandment  to  be  genuine,  we  must  acknowledge  great  force  in  this  repre- 
sentation. But  if  my  conclusion  be  sound  (ante,  p.  97),  that  the  reason  originally 
annexed  to  the  Fourth  Commandment  was  the  one  recorded,  not  in  Exodus,  but 
in  Deuteronomy,  then  what  has  just  been  quoted  is  altogether  inapplicable. 

t   Dc  Decal.,  quoted  by  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant. 
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that  Grod  intended  all  Christians  to  consider  themselves  bound  by 
the  Decalogue,  and  yet  refrained  from  making  this  intention  known 
to  them. 

Suppose  that  William  the  Conqueror,  after  establishing  his  do- 
minion in  England,  had  signalized  by  an  unparalleled  blast  of  trum- 
pets, and  by  huge  bonfires  on  fifty  hills,  the  promulgation  of  his  first 
and  (let  us  say)  most  important  edict  to  the  English  people  ;  and  had, 
moreover,  distinguished  it  from  all  his  future  ordinances  by  engrav- 
ing it  with  his  royal  hand  upon  brass  ;  would  it  be  "  clear  beyond 
every  rational  debate,"  that  this  edict,  because  of  such  distinction, 
must  have  been  more  permanently  or  extensively  binding  than  his  other 
English  laws,  written  on  parchment  by  a  scribe,  and  promulgated  in 
the  usual  way  ?  Would  his  subjects  in  Normandy  have  thought  it 
"  incredible"  that  he  "  should  mark  in  so  solemn  a  manner  this  com- 
mand, unless  he  intended  that  all  to  whom  it  should  come,  that  is, 
a//"  his  subjects  "  luho  should  afterward  read''  this  law,  "  should  hold  it 
as  being  universally  obligatory''''  throughout  his  dominions,  and  conse- 
quently binding  on  the  Normans,  to  whom  it  was  J(.(^^  promulgated, 
equally  with  the  English,  to  whom  it  tvas?  And  if  any  one  had  told 
them  that  the  trumpet-blowing,  fire-kindling,  and  engraving  on  brass, 
must  be  "  the  result  of  contrivance  and  design,"  which  design  coiild  be 
no  other  than  that  Normandy  as  well  as  England  should  be  subject  to 
this  law,  would  they  not  have  laughed  in  the  face  of  their  instructor, 
and  told  him  that  although  doubtless  the  king  had  some  design  in 
these  proceedings,  yet,  if  he  had  really  intended  to  impose  his  law 
upon  Normandy  as  well  as  England,  he  would  unquestionably  have 
proclaimed  it  to  his  Norman  subjects,  as  a  law  to  be  obeyed  by  them  ; 
and  as  for  the  uncommon  solemnity  of  the  English  promulgation,  that 
was  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  obvious  utility  of  arresting,  in 
some  such  forcible  manner,  the  attention  of  the  English  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  legislative  proceedings,  and  of  fixing  as  firmly  as 
possible  in  their  memory,  what  was  not  only  the  earliest,  but  the  most 
important  ordinance  of  his  reign  ? 

One  other  argument  which  has  been  stated  to  prove  the  universal 
obligation  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  deserves  to  be  briefly  exa- 
mined. The  Rev.  David  C.  A.  Agnew,  (son  of  Sir  Andrew,  and 
minister  of  the  Free  Church  at  Wigtown,)  in  his  Occasional  Papers 
on  Sabbath  Observance,  No.  I.,  p.  3,  observes,  that,  "  in  connection  with 
the  household,  the  Commandment  takes  into  account  '  the  stranger 
that  is  within  thy  gates.'  This,''  says  he,  "  completes  a  brief  de- 
scription of  THE  WHOLE  POPULATION  of  a  cowitry.  The  ancient  division 
of  our  race  into  Jew  and  Gentile  is  also  taken  into  account ;  and  thus 

TEE  SABBATH  LAW  IS  ADDRESSED  TO  GENTILES  AS  WELL  AS  JEWS." 

Here,  apparently,  it  is  intended  to  say,  that  the  Sabbath  law  was  ad- 
dressed not  only  to  all  those  Grentiles  who  formed  a  part  of  "  the  whole 
population"  of  Canaan,  but  to  the  Gentiles  everywhere,  and  conse- 
quently to  us  ;  for  if  not,  of  what  practical  importance  is  the  law  of 
the  whole  population  of  ancient  Canaan  to  the  people  of  Scotland? 
But  whether  or  not  this  be  his  meaning,  Mr  Agnew  has  here  grie- 
vously misinterpreted  "  strangers  within  thy  gates,"  which  signifies 
neither  the  Gentiles  at  large,  nor  even  the  whole  Gentile  inhabitants 
of  Canaan,  but  a  certain  class  of  them  only,  styled  proselytes.    "  Pro- 
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selyte  {•n-goffrjkvrog);'  says  Dr  W.  L,  Alexander,  "  is  the  name  applied 
in  the  New  Testament  and  the  Septuagint  to  converts  from  heathen- 
ism to  Judaism.  In  the  Old  Testament  such  persons  are  called  CD'TJ, 
strangers,  advenm,  and  D'^Ji^in,  settlers,  incoke.  For  the  reception 
and  treatment  of  these,  provision  was  made  in  the  law  of  Moses 
(Exod.  xii.  48  ;  Lev.  xvii.  8  ;  Num.  xv.  15,  &c.)  ;  and  the  whole 
Jewish  state  was  considered  as  composed  of  the  two  classes — Jews, 
and  strangers  within  their  gates,  or  proselytes."* 

Accordingly,  "  The  law  itself  was  not  wholly  confined  to  the  Jews, 
but  given  to  strangers  (Deut.  xxix.  11 ;  xxxi.  12  ;  Josh.  viii.  33,  35; 
Exod.  xii.  19,  49),  and  those  that  accompanied  them  from  Egypt ; 
the  covenant  was  made  with  all  the  Glentiles  that  should  hereafter 
become  proselytes  to  their  religion  (Deut.  xxix.  14,  15  ;  Lev.  xxiv. 
22)  ;  and  sufficient  care  was  taken  to  communicate  it  to  them."f 

After  this  exposition,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  scriptural  knowledge 
of  Richard  Winter  Hamilton,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  displayed  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  his  Horce  et  Viiidicice  SahhaticcB? — "An  application  is 
enforced  [in  the  Fourth  Commandment]  which  recognises  its  univer- 
sal authority.  It  is  enjoined  upon  '  the  stranger.'  If  only  national, 
this  extension  would  he  unmeaning,  if  not  exacting.  Now  we  learn  that 
this  was  required  even  of  the  alien.  Thus  Nehemiah  forbade,  by 
force,  the  men  of  Tyre  dwelling  in  Jerusalem,  who  '  brought  all  man- 
ner of  ware,  and  sold  on  the  Sabbath  unto  the  children  of  Judah.' 
The  gates  of  the  city  were  first  shut  against  them  during  the  Sab- 
bath. When  '  once  or  twice'  they  endeavoured  to  evade  the  restric- 
tion, and  '  the  merchants  and  sellers  of  all  kinds  lodged  without  Je- 
rusalem,' then  did  the  holy  patriot  '  testify  against  them,'  threatened 
decisive  measures  against  them,  and  '  from  that  time  forth  came  they 
no  more  on  the  Sabbath.'  The  spirit  of  the  history  is,  not  only  that 
they  were  punishable  in  tempting  the  Jew,  but  that  it  was  equally  a 
breach  of  their  own  duty.'" — (P.  41.)  If  these  men  of  Tyre  were  prose- 
lytes, it  was  a  breach  of  their  duty,  but  the  fact  is  nothing  to  Dr 
Hamilton's  purpose.  If,  however  (as  is  evident),  they  were  not  prose- 
lytes, then  his  conclusion  is  utterly  baseless  that  they  Avere  bound  to 
keep  the  Sabbath.  For  my  part,  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  passage 
referred  to  (Neh.  xiii.  15-21),  except  that  Nehemiah — who  was  not  the 
lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  hut  the  governor  or  pasha  of  Jerusalem,  commissioned 
by  the  Persian  king — proclaimed  that  the  foreign  dealers  should  abstain 
from  tempting  the  citizens  to  break  the  law  of  Moses :  When  they 
evaded  his  order,  he  threatened  to  lay  hands  on  them  ;  thenceforward 
they  absented  themselves  from  Jerusalem  ou  the  holy  day  ;  and  Nehe- 
miah, whose  sole  care  was  the  observance  of  the  law  within  Jerusalem, 
gave  himself  no  concern  about  their  doings  on  the  Sabbath  while  they 
spent  it  beyond  his  jurisdiction. 

In  Germany,  about  a  century  ago,  Michaelis  wrote  as  follows  :  — 
"  All  orthodox  and  sound  divines  maintain,  that  the  civil  laws  of 
Moses,  at  least,  are  not  binding  on  us.     Yet  how  oft  has  superstition 

*  Kitto's  Cyclop,  of  Biblical  Literature,  vol.  ii.,  p.  368,  art.  Proselyte. 
See  also  Lardner's  Credibility,  vol.  iii.,  p.  395,  ed.  1815  ;  and  Bishop  Law's 
Considerations  of  the  Theory  of  Religion,  5th  ed.,  p.  98. 

t   Bishop  Law's  Considerations,  p.  89. 
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pressed  upon  Christians  the  adoption  of  particular  parts  of  them  ! 
How  many  passages  do  we  not  find  even  in  our  best  writers  on  Dog- 
matics, inculcating  it  as  a  duty  on  our  lawgivers  to  abide  as  closely 
as  possible  by  the  Mosaic  laws,  as  the  wisest  that  can  be  framed  ! 
And  how  many  an  anxious  and  tender  conscience  may  not  thus  be 
led  todoubt  whether  the  civil  law  of  Moses  be  really  and  truly  abro- 
gated, and  not  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  church  only  ?  and  whe- 
ther, of  course,  it  may  not  be  sinful  to  live  according  to  other  laws, 
and,  for  example,  to  take  interest  for  money,  Avhich  Moses  prohibited  ? 
Now,  all  such  mistakes  and  scruples  can  only  be  satisfactorily  pre- 
vented by  surveying  the  Mosaic  laws  in  connexion,  and  with  their 
causes  :  we  shall  then  be  soon  convinced,  that  God  never  meant  them 
to  bind  any  other  nation  but  the  Israelites  ;  and  that  it  would  be 
quite  foolish  to  detach  particular  parts  from  their  connexion  with  the 
rest,  and  to  attempt  engrafting  them  on  other  systems  to  which  they 
must  prove  incongruous.  Of  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  largely  in  Article  VI.  In  the  mean  time,  let  it  be  observed, 
that,  from  a  connected  view  of  them,  the  real  theologian  must  see  that 
they  can  never  serve  as  a  model,  or  rule  of  direction,  to  other  legis- 
lators ;  and  he  will,  of  course,  refrain  from  blaming  our  rulers  when 
their  laws  are  contradictory  to  those  of  Moses  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
punishments  of  theft  and  adultery  ;  and  from  thus  exalting  himself 
from  a  preacher  to  a  legislator  :  a  thiiuj  which  happens  more  frequently 
than  ice  are  apt  to  imagine.''''* 

The  opposition  which  continues  to  be  made,  even  in  our  own  day, 
upon  Jewish  grounds,  to  the  abolition  of  the  capital  punishment  of 
murder,  is  a  proof  that  these  observations  have  not  yet  become  un- 
necessary ;t  and,  as  if  to  add  absurdity  to  exegetical  unskilfulness, 

*  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.,  p.  5,  6. 

t  The  expediency  or  inex^^ediency  of  capital  punishment  is  not  the  question 
here  ;  I  refer  merely  to  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  many  still  argue  in  its 
favour. 

Moreover,  I  am  aware  that  the  text  usually  quoted  from  Scripture  on  this 
subject  occurs  in  the  historj'  of  Noah,  long  before  the  giving  of  the  Mosaic  law  : 
"  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  ;  for  in  the  im- 
age of  God  made  he  man." — (Gen.  ix.  6.)  But  as  modern  science  has  dismissed 
the  narrative  of  the  Flood,  along  with  that  of  the  Creation,  from  the  domain  of 
history,  what  we  read  of  Noah  himself  has  ceased  to  deserve  attention  as  a 
ground  of  theological  argirment :  nor,  in  any  circumstances,  could  the  reason 
which  this  text  assigns  for  slaying  the  murderer,  be  consistently  accepted  as  good, 
by  believers  in  a  spiritual  God.  It  may  be  added  that  the  most  able  defenders 
of  the  Christian  Revelation  in  the  last  century,  took  care  not  to  stake  their  cause 
on  the  possibility  of  maintaining  the  historical  truth  of  the  Hebrew  rejiresenta- 
tion  of  primitive  events.  AVhen  Tindal  (in  his  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation, 
pp.  251  et  seq.,  385  et  seq.),  assailed  certain  portions  of  the  ^losaic  narrative,  in- 
cluding the  story  of  the  Fall,  neither  Conybeare  nor  Foster,  who  were  leading 
champions  against  him,  and  assuredly  did  their  work  in  a  masterly  style,  at- 
tempted to  vindicate  the  historical  truth  of  the  transactions  in  Paradise. — (See 
Bishop  Conybeare's  Defence  of  Revealed  Reliyion  against  the  Exceptions  of  a  late 
Writer,  dtc.  London,  1732,  3d  ed. ;  and  The  Usojulness,  Truth,  and  Excellency  of 
the  Christian  Revelation  defended  against  the  Objections,  ttc,  by  James  Foster  ; 
London,  1734.  3d  ed.)  On  the  contrar}',  Dr  Foster,  in  the  following  passage, 
broadly  hints  that  in  his  opinion  Christians  are  nowise  bound  to  maintain  the 
correctness  of  all  that  is  recorded  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  : — "  But  because  he 
(Tindal)  has  endeavoured  particularly  to  expose  several  passages  in  the  histori- 
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our  Judaisers  have  lately  been  exclaiming  with  the  utmost  vehemence 
against  a  proposal  to  give  legal  sanction  to  marriage  with  a  deceased 

cal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  I  would,  before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  add  one 
remark  more,  namely,  that  though  these  passages  may  be  vindicated,  as  far  as 
'tis  reasonable  to  expect  we  should  be  able  to  account  for  all  the  things  con- 
tained in  books  written  at  so  great  a  distance,  when  the  customs  and  ways  of 
writing  were  so  different  from  what  they  are  at  present ;  yet  before  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  obliged  to  undertake  the  defence  of  them,  there  is  a  previous 
question  proper  to  be  considered,  viz.,  how  far  we  are  bound,  by  the  quotations 
and  references  in  the  New  Testament,  to  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Old,  and  especially  of  every  historical  account  that  is  given  in  it.  And  I 
mention  this  the  rather,  because  'tis  most  certain,  that,  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself,  there  is  no  connection  between  the  two  ideas,  for  instance,  of  Moses 
being  assisted  by  God,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  in  bringing  the  Israelites 
out  of  Egypt,  and  forming  their  religion  and  polity  ;  and  his  infallibility  as 
an  historian.  Nay,  he  may  be  a  credible  and  unexceptionable  witness  to  all  the 
facts  which  he  relates  upon  his  own  knowledge,  or  of  whose  truth  and  certainty 
he  had  himself  opportunities  of  being  fully  informed  ;  even  though  he  should 
not  be  exactly  right  in  every  circumstance  of  his  history  of  the  world,  and  the 
state  of  religion,  before  his  own  times  ;  in  compiling  whicli,  if  he  had  no  other 
helps  than  from  the  best  records  and  traditions  he  could  meet  with,  there  may 
be  some  defects,  and  yet  the  account  upon  the  whole  be  authentic,  and  highly 
valuable.  And  if  upon  stating  and  examining  this  question  fairly  it  appears, 
that  we  are  not  obliged,  in  order  to  support  the  Christian  revelation,  to  defend 
all  the  historical  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  eased  of  an  unneces- 
sary trouble ;  if  the  contrary,  we  shall,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction  to  know 
that  we  jjroceedin  a  just  and  regular  method,  and  do  not  reason  in  the  dark." — 
(P.  258-9.) 

Paley,  in  his  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Part  iii.,  ch.  iii.,  takes  up  unreser- 
vedly the  position  which  Poster  but  indicates  a  liking  to.  "  Undoubtedly," 
says  he,  "  our  Saviour  assumes  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  institution  :  and, 
independently  of  his  authority,  I  conceive  it  to  be  very  difficult  to  assign  any 
other  cause  for  the  commencement  or  existence  of  that  institution  ;  especially 
for  the  singular  circumstance  of  the  Jews'  adhering  to  the  unity,  when  every 
other  people  slid  into  polytheism  ;  for  their  being  men  in  religion,  children  in 
everything  else  ;  behind  other  nations  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  superior  to 
the  most  improved  in  their  sentiments  and  doctrines  relating  to  the  Deity. 
Undoubtedly,  also,  our  Saviour  recognises  the  prophetic  character  of  many  of 
their  ancient  writers.  So  far,  therefore,  we  are  bound  as  Christians  to  go.  But 
to  make  Christianity  answerable  with  its  life,  for  the  circumstantial  truth  of 
each  separate  passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  genuineness  of  every  book,  the 
information,  fidelity,  and  judgment  of  every  writer  in  it,  is  to  bring,  I  will  not 
say  great,  but  unnecessary  difficulties,  into  the  whole  system.  These  books 
were  universally  read  and  received  by  the  Jews  of  8ur  Saviour's  time.  He  and 
his  apostles,  in  common  with  all  other  Jews,  referred  to  them,  alluded  to  them, 
used  them.  Yet,  except  where  he  expressly  ascribes  a  divine  authority  to  par- 
ticular predictions,  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  strictly  draw  any  conclusion 
from  the  books  being  so  used  and  applied,  beside  the  proof,  which  it  unquestion- 
ably is,  of  their  notoriety,  and  reception  at  that  time.  In  this  view,  our  Scrip- 
tures afford  a  valuable  testimony  to  those  of  the  Jews.  But  the  nature  of  this 
testimony  ought  to  be  understood.  It  is  surely  very  different  from,  what  it  is 
sometimes  represented  to  be,  a  specific  ratification  of  each  particular  fact  and 
opinion ;  and  not  only  of  each  particular  fact,  but  of  the  motives  assigned  for 
every  action,  together  with  the  judgment  of  praise  or  dispraise  bestowed  upon 
them.  St  James,  in  his  Epistle  (chap.  v.  11,)  says,  '  Ye  have  heard  of  the 
patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord.'  Notwithstanding  this  text, 
the  reality  of  Job's  history,  and  even  the  existence  of  such  a  person,  has  been 
always  deemed  a  fair  subject  of  inquiry  and  discussion  amongst  Christian  di- 
vines. St  James's  authority  is  considered  as  good  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  Book  of  Job  at  that  time,  and  of  its  reception  by  the  Jews  ;  and  of  no- 
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Avife's  sister — their  agitation  being  grounded,  not  upon  any  real  en- 
actment of  Closes,  but  on  a  flagrant  and  palpable  misrepresentation  of 

thing  more.  St  Paul,  in  his  .Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (chap.  iii.  8,)  has 
this  similitude  :  '  Now,  as  Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood  Closes,  so  do  these 
also  resist  the  truth.'  These  names  are  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  And 
it  is  uncertain,  whether  St  Paul  took  them  from  some  apocryphal  writing 
then  extant,  or  from  tradition.  But  no  one  ever  imagined,  that  St  Paul  is 
here  asserting  the  authority  of  the  writing,  if  it  was  a  written  account  which 
he  quoted,  or  making  himself  answerable  for  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition  ; 
much  less,  that  he  so  involves  himself  with  either  of  these  questions,  as  that 
the  credit  of  his  own  history  and  mission  should  depend  upon  the  fact, 
whether  Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood  Moses,  or  not.  For  what  reason  a  more 
rigorous  interpretation  should  be  put  upon  other  references,  it  is  difficult  to 
know.  I  do  not  mean,  that  other  passages  of  the  Jewish  history  stand  upon  no 
better  evidence  than  the  history  of  Job,  or  of  Jannes  and  Jambres,  (I  think  much 
otherwise)  ;  but  I  mean,  that  a  reference  in  the  New  Testament  to  a  passage  in 
the  Old,  does  not  so  fix  its  authority,  as  to  exclude  all  inquiry  into  its  credi- 
bility, or  into  the  separate  reasons  upon  which  that  credibility  is  founded  ;  and 
that  it  is  an  unwarrantable,  as  well  as  unsafe  rule  to  lay  down  concerning  the 
Jewish  history,  what  was  never  laid  down  concerning  any  other,  that  either 
every  particular  of  it  must  be  true,  or  the  whole  false. 

"  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  this  point  explicitly,  because  a  fashion, 
revived  by  Voltaire,  and  pursued  by  the  discij)les  of  his  school,  seems  to  have 
much  prevailed  of  late,  of  attacking  Christianity  through  the  sides  of  Judaism. 
Some  objections  of  this  class  are  founded  in  misconstruction,  some  in  exaggern- 
tion  ;  but  all  proceed  upon  a  supposition,  which  has  not  been  made  out  by  argu- 
ment, viz.,  that  the  attestation  which  the  Author  and  first  teachers  of  Christi- 
anity gave  to  the  divine  mission  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  extends  to  every 
point  and  portion  of  the  Jewish  history  ;  and  so  extends  as  to  make  Christianity 
responsible  in  its  own  credibility,  for  the  circumstantial  truth  (I  had  almost 
said  for  the  critical  exactness)  of  every  narrative  contained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment." 

If  the  Evangelical  disciples  of  Professor  Gaussen,  who,  in  the  title-page  of  a 
book  mentioned  on  p.  100,  professes  to  prove  "  every  word  and  exjjression  in 
the  Scriptures  to  be  from  God,"  should  be  surprised  at  such  language  from  two 
of  the  ablest  defenders  of  the  Christian  revelation,  they  would  stand  aghast 
were  I  to  quote  what  Soame  Jenyns,  another  famous  Christian  advocate, 
has  written  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  concluding  section  of  his  View  of  the 
Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion  (  Works,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  79,  et  seq.) 
The  passage,  however,  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here.  But  I  cannot  help  say- 
ing, that  in  my  opinion  he  lays  far  greater  stress  on  the  internal,  in  compari- 
son with  the  external,  evidence  of  revelation,  than  it  is  able  to  bear.  Bishop 
Conybeare  seems  to  write  more  soundly  in  saying,  that,  "  strictly  speaking,  there 
can  be  no  internal  evidence  of  a  revelation  at  all.  For,  I  would  desire  to  know, 
what  can  be  concluded  from  the  nature  of  any  doctrines  or  precepts  delivered  ? 
Why,  this  only,  that  they  are  either  true  or  false ;  and  if  true,  that  it  must  be 
the  will  of  God  they  should  be  received  as  such.  Be  it  so ;  yet  doth  it  follow 
from  hence,  they  must  therefore  be  revealed  ?  No,  certainly :  several  of  the 
same  points  which  are  inculcated  in  the  gospels,  are  contained  likewise  in  the 
writings  of  the  philosophers.  The  internal  evidence  of  their  truth  must  be  the 
same  in  both  :  but  were  they  equally  revealed  to  both  kinds  of  writers  ?  No  ; 
the  one  learned  them  from  Divine  revelation ;  the  other  from  principles  of 
human  reason  :  the  one  produce  full  proof  of  a  Divine  commission  ;  the  other  al- 
lege nothing  of  that  kind  at  all.  Upon  this  I  must  affirm,  that  external  proof 
is  the  only  direct  evidence  of  a  revelation ;  and  that  all  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  the  several  doctrines  or  precepts  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a 
condition,  or  causa  sine  qud  non,  as  being  that  without  which  no  external  evi- 
dence should  be  admitted.''  Again  :  "  The  nature  of  the  doctrines  which  miracles 
are  alleged  to  confirm,  must  be  considered  ;  because,  if  these  are  inconsistent 
with  any  certain  and   known  truths,  they  are  incapable  of  proof:  no  miracles 
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his  law  :  For  any  impartial  man  of  sense  may  very  soon  satisfy  him- 
self, by  considering  Lev.  xviii.  18,*  along  with  Deut.  xxi.  15, f  of  the 
truth  of  Dr  Chalmers's  remark  (so  disagreeable  to  certain  of  the 
petitioners  against  Mr  VYortley's  Marriage  Bill),  "  that,  while  there  is 
an  express  interdict  on  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  brother's  wife, 
there  is  no  such  prohibition  against  his  marriage  with  his  wife's  sister. 
In  verse  18,  the  prohibition  is  only  against  marrying  a  wife's  sister 
during  the  life  of  the  first  wife,  which  of  itself  implies  a  liberty  to 
marry  the  sister  after  her  death,  beside  implying  a  connivance  at 
polygamy.";];  So  unavoidable  is  this  deduction  from  the  words  in 
the  English  Bible,  that  recourse  has  been  had  by  the  Scottish  oppo- 
nents of  Mr  Wortley's  measure,  to  the  weak  and  even  puerile  theory, 
long  since  rejected  by  scholars,  that  the  word  which  every  body 
translates  "  sister''^  in  the  previous  verses  of  the  chapter — which  the 
Jews  have  always  believed  to  mean  "sister"  in  verse  18  likewise — and 
which  the  Septuagiut,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  and  Chal- 
dee  versions  of  the  Pentateuch  are  confessedly  unanimous  in  render- 
ing "  sister"  in  this  important  verse — ought  there  to  be  translated,  not 
"  sister,'^  but  "  another  ;^^  because  in  divers  parts  of  Scripture  the  word 
is  figuratively  used  where  it  cannot  mean  "  sister,"  but  mws^  of  necessity 
mean  "  another!"  Accordingly,  the  advocates  of  this  theory  would  have 
us  read  the  passage  thus  :  "  Neither  shalt  thou  take  one  wife  to  an- 
other, to  vex  her,  to  uncover  her  nakedness,  beside  the  other,  in  her  life- 
time."§  This  barefaced  proposal  of  a  rendering  which  not  merely  sets 
every  principle  of  rational  criticism  at  defiance,  but  brings  with  it  the 
necessity  of  maintaining,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  candour  and  common 

can,  in  such  a  case,  be  of  any  force  ;  and  therefore,  if  such  are  really  wrought, 
we  must  conclude  that  they  did  not  proceed  from  the  God  of  truth,  but  the 
author  of  lies. 

"  But  if,  upon  such  a  consideration,  everything  shall  appear  clear;  i.  e.,  if  there 
be  no  contradiction  in  the  doctrines  themselves,  nor  inconsistency  with  any  cer- 
tain truth,  then,  (for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,)  they  may  be  true  ;  and 
if  so,  then  they  may  be  capable  of  sufficient  evidence  from  proof  external.  There 
is  no  manner  of  occasion  (as  our  author  [Tindal]  contends  there  is),  that  these 
matters  should  be  proved  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  thing,  or  that  they 
should  shew  themselves  to  be  j)arts  of  natural  religion  by  marks  of  wisdom  and 
goodness,  of  which  every  one  is  not  capable  of  judging.  If  this  were  nfecessary, 
then  external  proofs  could  carry  us  no  farther  than  internal  proofs  do ;  then 
miracles  could  have  no  force,  but  where  such  force  is  useless  ;  and  consequently, 
the  working  them  for  this  purpose  must  be  unaccountable." — (Defence  of  Re- 
vealed Religion,  pp.  431-2,  463-4.) 

*  "  Neitlier  shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  to  vex  her,  to  uncover  her 
nakedness,  beside  the  other  in  her  lifetime.^' 

t  "  If  a  man  have  two  wives,  one  beloved  and  another  hated,  and  they  have 
borne  him  children,  both  the  beloved  and  the  hated;  and  if  the  firstborn  son 
be  hers  that  was  hated  ;  then  shall  it  be,  when  he  maketh  his  sons  to  inherit 
that  which  he  hath,  that  he  may  not  make  the  son  of  the  beloved,  firstborn, 
before  the  son  of  the  hated,  which  is  indeed  the  firstborn." 

\  Daily  Scripture  Readings,  at  Lev.  xviii.  18. 

§  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  or  Niece,  considered  in  Reference 
to  the  Law  of  God  and  the  Interests  of  Society.  By  the  Rev.  John  Mont- 
gomery, A.M.,  Innerleithen.  Edinburgh,  1850.  P.  9. — Mr  Montgomery  fol- 
lows Mr  S.  E.  Dwight,  an  American  lawyer,  whose  work  is  entitled.  The 
Hebrew  Wife  ;  or.  The  Law  of  Marriage  examined  in  Relation  to  the  Lawful- 
ness of  Polygamy,  &c.     It  was  reprinted  at  Glasgow  in  1837. 
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sense,  that  polygamy  was  unlawful  among  the  Jews,*  has  met  with 
so  little  favour  from  Hebrew  scholars,  that  even  the  Lords  Spiritual 
who  spoke  against  Mr  Wortley's  bill  in  Parliament  refrained  from 
making  any  use  of  it.  By  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  however,  there  was 
propounded,  on  the  authority  of  Dr  Mill,  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  the  following  as  the  true  translation  and  punc- 
tuation of  the  verse  :  "  And  a  woman  unto  her  sister  thou  shalt  not 

*  Mr  Montgomery,  who  professes  to  regard  it  "  as  a  bad  sign  of  any  cause 
when  its  advocates  have  recourse  to  disingenuous  shifts  and  artifices  in  its  be- 
half" (p.  21),  nevertheless,  in  an  elaborate  argument  against  the  common  opinion 
that  polygamy  was  lawful  among  the  Jews,  ignores  Deut.  xxi.  15,  where  the 
practice  is  so  distinctly  connived  at,  that  every  reader  of  the  law  there  written 
must  have  felt  himself  blameless  in  having  two  wives.  Accordingly,  it  is 
well  known  that  polygamy  prevailed  unrebuked  among  even  the  most  holy  men 
of  the  race  of  Abraham.  For  an  ample  and  scholarlike  discussion  of  the 
Mosaic  law  of  marriage,  see  the  Commentaries  of  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1-122. 
The  proposition  he  sets  out  with  is  this  :  "  How  much  soever  some  may  have 
denied  it,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  by  the  civil  laws  of  Moses,  a  man 
was  allowed  to  have  more  wives  than  one." — (P.  1.)  With  respect  to  the  other 
question  he  observes  :  "  Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  Moses  permits ; 
but  prohibits,  on  the  other  hand,  the  marrying  two  sisters  at  once.  The  words  of 
the  law.  Lev.  xviii.  18,  are  very  clear,  '  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  to  her  sister, 
to  be  her  rival,  and  to  uncover  her  nakedness  along  with  hers,  in  her  lifetime.' 
.Vfter  so  distinct  a  definition  of  his  meaning,  and  the  three  limitations  added, 
(1.)  as  to  the  one  being  the  other's  rival  (to  express  which,  we  may  observe, 
by  the  way,  that  the  same  word  is  used,  as  in  Sam.  i.  6,  where  two  wives  have 
but  one  husband  ;  and  in  Arabic  it  is  found  in  the  same  sense)  ;  (2.)  as  to  the 
man's  uncovering  the  nakedness  of  both  ;  and  (3.)  as  to  his  doing  so  in  the  life- 
time of  the  first, — /  cannot  comprehend  hoiu  it  should  ever  have  been  imagined 
that  Moses  also  prohibited  marriage  with  a  deceased  ivife''s  sister — that  very  con- 
nection which  we  so  often  find  a  dying  wife  intreating  her  husband  to  form, 
because  she  can  entertain  the  best  hope  of  her  children's  welfare  from  it." — 
(P.  112,  113.)  He  adds  :  "  The  reason  why  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister  has  been  so  generally  understood  to  be  forbidden  is,  that  Moses  has  pro- 
hibited marriage  with  a  brother's  widow  ;  and  expositors,  in  order  to  have  it 
in  their  power  to  draw  inferences  from  other  prohibitions,  have  maintained, 
that  he  not  only  prohibits  the  particular  marriages  specified  in  his  law,  but 
also  those  equally  near  in  point  of  relationship.  Now  because  it  was  an  in- 
surmountable objection  to  this  doctrine  of  degrees,  that  Moses  pei'mitted 
marriage  with  a  wife's  sister,  and  prohibited  it  with  a  brother's  widow,  they 
found  it  necessarj'  to  pervert  entirely,  notwithstanding  its  perfect  clearness, 
the  meaning  of  this  precept,  to  convert  it  into  a  general  prohibition  of  poly- 
gamy, and,  in  contradiction  to  the  style  of  all  the  marriage-laws,  to  understand 
the  word  sister,  not  of  the  relation  properly  so  called,  but  of  any  woman  what- 
ever, not  at  all  related  to  the  wife.  .  .  .  What  Moses  prohibited,  was  merely 
simultaneous  polygamy  with  two  sisters  ;  that  sort  of  marriage  in  which  Jacob 
lived,  when  he  married  Rachel  as  well  as  her  sister  Leah.  The  reason  of  this 
prohibition  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  Sisters,  in  whom  nature  has  implanted 
a  principle  of  the  strongest  affection,  are  not  to  be  made  enemies  to  each  other 
by  polygamy.  That  two  wives  of  the  same  husband  should  love  each  other, 
is  inconceivable.  The  man,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  live  in  polygamy,  and 
make  two  wives  hate  each  other  from  jealousy,  should  make  use  of  strangers, 
and  not  of  sisters.  The  history  of  Jacob,  who,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  was 
brought  into  this  predicament,  furnishes  a  very  animated  representation  of  the 
reasons  on  wliich  this  law  is  founded.  Enmities  between  sister-wives  will,  be- 
sides, always  be  more  violent,  and,  from  their  having  known  each  other  too 
intimately  all  their  lives,  more  unmannerly  than  where  they  are  strangers  to 
each  other,  and  cannot  so  freely  venture  to  outrage  decency  in  their  mutual 
hatred."— (P.  113,  114.) 
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take  :  to  annoyance  ;  to  uncovei'  liev  nakedness  upon  her  in  her 
life:"*  which  odd  version,  though  sufficiently  adverse  to  Mr  Mont- 
gomery's theory,  is  with  much  reason  laughed  at  by  Mr  Denison  as 
nonsense. f 

An  Elder  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  lately  published  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  Reasons  for  Declining  to  Sign  a  Petition  to  Parlia- 
ment against  a  Bill  for  Legalising  Marriage  with  the  Sister  of  a  Deceased 
Wife  (Glasgow,  1852.)  It  is  a  calm  and  modest  exposition,  un- 
tainted by  party-spirit ;  and  so  deeply  does  its  writer  disapprove  of 
the  conduct  of  his  Church  in  violently  opposing  Mr  Wortley's  bill, 
that  he  has  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  resign  his  ecclesiastical 
office. 

"  Much,"  he  observes,  "  has  been  said,  and  very  justly,  about  the 
arrogance  and  intolerance  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  but  has  not  the 
conduct  of  the  Free  Church,  in  this  matter,  fully  equalled  any  thing 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  ever  did  ? 

"  By  adding  to  the  prohibitions  of  Grod's  Word,  has  the  Free  Church 
not  acted  like  the  Man  of  Sin,  who,  '  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God, 
sheweth  forth  himself  to  be  a  God'  (2  Thess.  ii.  4) ;  that  is,  assumes 
authority  that  belongs  only  to  God?  Has  she  not  gone  to  the  Canon 
Law  of  that  Man  of  Sin,  and  taken  this  prohibition  from  it? 

"  There  are  in  England  about  six  thousand  families  formed  by 
these  marriages.  Many  of  those  who  have  contracted  these  marriages 
are  people  of  the  highest  Christian  character.  Amongst  them  are 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  Dissenting  ministers,  lawyers, 
medical  practitioners,  merchants,  &c.,  of  the  highest  respectability. 
They,  their  friends  and  neighbours,  petition  that  they  may  be  relieved 
from  the  position  they  have  been  placed  in  by  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act, 
and  the  Free  Church  agitates,  and  her  ministers,  from  the  pulpit,  ex- 
hort people  to  sign  the  petitions  which  have  been  prepared,  and  send 
them  from  door  to  door  for  signatures.  In  all  this  she  has,  however, 
not  been  very  successful. 

"  Immediately  after  the  Disruption,  the  Free  Church  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  the  English  Dissenters,  to  collect  money  amongst  them  for 
building  churches,  and  wei-e  very  kindly  received.  These  same  Dis-' 
senting  ministers,  and  their  people,  now  petition  the  Government  that 
they  may  be  relieved  from  Lord  Lyndhurst's  cruel  and  Popish  Act ; 
and  the  Free  Church,  professing  to  be  wiser  and  more  learned  than 
these  Dissenters,  tells  them  that,  if  she  can  help  it,  their  petitions 
shall  not  be  listened  to.  A  little  more  modesty,  and  less  intolerance, 
would  become  her  better. 

"  To  force  her  own  interpretations  on  other  Christian  commtmions — on 
those  luho,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  are  better  qualified  to  explain  the  Word 
of  God  than  the  ministers  of  the  Free  Church  arc,  appears  to  me  to  equal  all 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  ever  attempted." — (P.  27.) 

It  is  agreeable  to  see  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  so  manfully 
asserted  by  a  member  of  a  Church  which,  while  proclaiming  her 
love  of  "  freedom"  in  the  very  name  she  bears,  is  yet  so  prone  to  for- 

*  See  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  authorised  edition  of  his  Speech  on  the  Mar- 
riage Bill. 

t  See  A  Short  Letter  on  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  Speech  on  the  Marriage  Bill. 
By  Edmund  Beckett  Denison.     London,  1851.    P.  5. 
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get  that  those  who  differ  from  her  are  as  well  entitled  to  freedom  as 
herself. 

To  petition  Parliament  against  any  measure  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  legalize  a  sin,  is  to  assume  that  the  petitioners  or  the  legislature, 
instead  of  Clod  Almighty,  are  the  judges  of  sin.  The  only  principle 
on  which  the  British  Parliament  can  rightly  deal  with  the  Marriage 
Bill,  is  the  tendency  of  the  proposed  law  to  injure  or  promote  the  in- 
terests of  society. 

On  this  ground  let  its  merits  he  freely  discussed  ;  and  if  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill  he  thought  more  conducive,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
general  welfare,  than  the  passing  of  it  into  a  law,  then  by  all  means 
let  it  be  sternly  rejected.  But  to  secure  a  dispassionate  consideration 
of  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  this  question,  we  must  dismiss  from  our 
minds  the  notion  that  Mr  Wortley's  proposal  is  at  variance  with  the  re- 
vealed law  of  Grod  ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  on  those  who  would 
prohibit  such  marriages  rests  the  burden  of  proving  that  they  are  soci- 
ally or  politically  inexpedient.  Again,  let  the  advocates  of  prohibi- 
tion beware  of  attributing  to  the  legality  of  such  marriages,  evils 
proceeding  rather  from  the  bad  dispositions  of  individuals  who  might 
he  expected  to  act  viciously  under  any  state  of  the  law, — or  attribut- 
able to  the  demoralising  influence,  under  which  some  who  have  in- 
fringed the  present  law  may  have  suflt'ered,  of  a  state  of  public  opinion 
that  brands  the  transgressors  with  infamy.  Finally,  since  perfection 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  human  institutions,  and  evil  cannot  be 
wholly  excluded  by  the  best  of  them,  let  it  be  remembered  that  that 
state  of  the  law  should  be  condemned,  not  in  which  evil  exists,  but  in 
which  evil  is  most  abundant  in  proportion  to  the  good.  If,  after  care- 
ful investigation,  Mr  Wortley's  bill  be  found  worthy  of  acceptance, 
its  effects,  we  may  reasonably  hope,  will  not  be  so  unfavourable  to  do- 
mestic virtue  and  happiness  as  its  opponents  appi-ehend.  People  will 
adapt  their  conduct  to  the  circumstances ;  and  public  opinion,  the 
grand  enforcer  of  prudence  and  decorum  in  social  usages,  Avill  lend  its 
powerful  sanction  to  the  dictates  of  that  morality  and  good  sense  which 
happily  abound  among  the  British  people. 

Precisely  as  the  opponents  of  the  Marriage  Bill  have  brought  against 
it  an  alleged  Jewish  law,  existing  only  in  their  own  imaginations, 
did  the  adv^ocates  of  the  divine  right  of  sovereigns  uphold  their  prin- 
ciples by  misinterpreting  the  Bible.  It  is  stated  by  Michaelis,  that 
"  during  the  violent  controversy  carried  on  in  the  seventeenth  century 
concerning  the  rights  of  kings,  the  party  which  maintained  the  divine 
right  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  servile  submission  of  the  subject,  appealed 
very  confidently  to  the  Israelitish  law,  believing  that  it  ought  to  serve 
as  a  pattern  to  us."  He,  however,  shews  that  those  who  entertained 
this  idea  were  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  the  Israelitish  law  to  give 
any  countenance  to  their  principles  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  in- 
quiry be  made  into  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of  an  Israelitish 
monarch  reached,  and  the  source  from  which  it  was  derived,  the  dis- 
coveries made  will  turn  out  to  be  very  much  in  favour  of  the  nobler 
side  of  freedom.  "  The  kings  of  the  Israelites,"  he  continues,  "  were 
by  no  means  so  unlimited  as  from  1  Sam.  chap.  viii.  we  are  apt  to 
represent  them  :  and  Moses  was  so  far  from  appointing  a  king  over 
them,  that  he  merely  gave  a  permission  for  this  purpose  at  a  future 
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jieriod  ;  leaving  it  entirely  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Israelites  to  choose 
one  when  they  should  lind  it  expedient ;  so  that  the  king  among  them 
was,  with  all  his  power,  only  the  creature  of  the  people,"* 

But  although  the  Mosaic  law  has  never  been  binding  upon  any  but 
the  Jews,  it  is  certainly  well  fitted  to  enforce,  and  very  probably  has 
suggested,  some  excellent  rules  of  conduct  to  the  Grentiles.  Among 
its  admirable  moral  precepts,  we  find,  besides  those  in  the  Decalogue, . 
commandments  ordering  the  Jews  to  shew  kindness  to  strangers 
(Lev.  xix.  33) ;  to  use  just  balances,  weights,  and  measures  (Lev.  xix. 
35,  36  ;  Deut.  xxv.  13-16) ;  to  relieve  the  poor,  even  if  strangers  or 
sojourners  in  the  land  (Lev.  xxv.  35) ;  not  to  wrest  judgment,  or  re- 
spect persons,  or  take  gifts  ("  for  a  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the 
wise,  and  pervert  the  words  of  the  righteous"),  but  to  follow  that 
which  is  altogether  just,  and  have  one  manner  of  law  for  stranger  and 
Jew  alike  (Deut.  xvi.  19,  20  ;  xxv.  1  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  22) ;  not  to  re- 
move a  neighbour's  landmark  (Deut.  xix.  14) ;  to  decide  against  no 
man  upon  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness  (Deut.  xix.  15) ;  to  punish 
false  witnesses  (Deut.  xix.  16) ;  to  treat  captive  women  with  huma- 
nity (Deut.  xxi.  10-14) ;  to  take  care  of  stray  animals  for  the  owner's 
benefit  (Deut.  xxii.  1-4) ;  to  erect  parapets  on  house-tops  for  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  (Deut.  xxii.  8) ;  and,  lastly,  to  remove  filth  out 
of  sight  and  smell  (Deut.  xxiii.  12-14) — a  precept  which  there  is  very 
great  need  for  inculcating  in  Scotland,  but  on  which,  notwithstanding 
the  reverence  of  our  clergy  for  the  Jewish  law,  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  heard  or  seen  a  single  sermon  !  As  for  the  law  which  or- 
dains the  curser  of  his  father  or  mother  to  be  punished  with  death, 
and  that  other  law  which  dooms  to  the  same  fate  the  obstinate  rebel 
against  parental  restraint  in  a  career  of  debauchery  and  drunkenness,  f 
I  am  not  prepared  to  concur  with  Dr  Grraves  in  the  opinion,  that 
these  laws  were  in  the  abstract  "just  and  moderate,"  and  that  in  the 
abstract  the  latter  oflfence  "  surely  merited  infamy  and  death. ";{:  If 
this  opinion  be  sound,  why  not  enact  the  same  laws  now  ? 

According  to  the  Sabbath  Alliance,  to  disclaim  the  universal  and 
perpetual  obligation  of  the  Decalogue  is  a  most  fatal  proceeding ; 
being  in  fact  to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  religion  and  mora- 
lity, and  to  absolve  the  world  from  obedience  to  the  law  of  Grod. 
"  The  divine  law  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  Sabbath,  must  now," 
they  warn  us,  "  stand  or  fall  together.  If  the  Fourth  Commandment 
goes,  all  the  others  go  with  it ;  henceforth  the  love  of  God  and  the  love 
of  man  cease  to  he  commanded  duties,  and  are  left  merely  to  the  impulse  of 
feeling.  The  Sabbath,  in  the  Fourth  Commandment,  is  the  great 
safeguard  of  both  tables  of  the  law."§  And  in  the  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew  we  find  a  statement  of  his  opinion  to  the  same 
eflFect : — "  To  deny  the  continued  authority  of  the  Decalogue,  the  only. 
infallihle  test  of  eternal  right  and  wrong,  would  he  to  misettle  the  very  foun- 
dations of  morality ;  and  such  is  the  indissoluble  connection  between  all 
the  parts  of  this  heavenly  system,  that  to  pluck  a  single  orb  from  its 

*  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.,  jjp.  7,  8. 
t  Lev.  XX.  9  ;  Deut.  xxi.  18-2L 
X  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  264. 
§  Tract  No.  I.  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance. 
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firmament  must  eiulauger  all  the  rest,  ami  lead  to  the  ultimate  sub- 
version of  the  whole."* 

The  conclusion  is  indeed  undeniable,  that  "  if  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment goes,"  as  a  law  binding  upon  the  Clentiles,  all  the  other 
nine  "  go  with  it ;"  but  that,  therefore,  "  the  love  of  Clod  and  the  love 
of  man  cease  to  be  commanded  duties,"  is  an  inference  which  will  seem 
passing  strange  to  most  believers  in  the  authority  of  the  law  of  Christ, 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  not  less  preposterous  to  those 
who  believe,  with  Bishop  Butler,  that  "  the  moral  law  is  written  upon 
our  hearts,  interwoven  into  our  verj'^  nature. "f 

When  the  Judaising  Christians  in  Milton's  time  took  up  the  posi- 
tion— a  much  lower  one  than  that  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  and  his  fol- 
lowei's — that  the  Mosaic  law  may  be  highly  useful  even  to  Chris- 
tians, by  leading  them  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God, 
he  replied,  that  ''  the  will  of  Grod  is  lest  learnt  from  the  Grospel  itself, 
under  the  promised  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  from  the 
divine  law  written  in  the  hearts  of  believers."^  This  the  Sabba- 
tarians, if  consistent,  must  deny. 

In  one  of  Chillingworth's  sermons  the  following  observations  oc- 
cur : — "  If  a  succeeding  covenant  establisheth  any  part  of  a  prece- 
dent [preceding],  especially  if  there  be  any  alteration  made  in  the 
conditions  established,  all  obligation  whatsoever  is  taken  from  the 
old  covenant,  and  those  conditions  are  in  force  only  by  virtue  of  the 
new.  When  the  Norman  Conqueror  was  pleased  to  establish  and 
confirm  to  the  English  some  of  the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  are  those 
laws  then  become  in  force  as  they  are  Saxon  ?  No  ;  for  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Saxons,  the  authors  of  those  laws,  is  supposed  to  be  ex- 
tinguished, and  therefore  no  power  remains  in  them  to  look  to  the 
execution  of  them  ;  but  by  the  confirmation  of  the  Norman  they  are 
become  indeed  Norman  laws,  and  are  now  in  force,  not  because  they 
were  first  made  by  the  Saxons,  but  only  by  virtue'  of  the  succeeding 
power  of  the  Norman  line.  So  likewise,  when  the  Grospel  enjoins  the 
substance  of  the  same  duties  which  the  Old  Covenant  of  Works  re- 
quired, are  we  Christians  enforced  to  the  obedience  of  them  because 
they  are  duties  of  the  Law  ?  By  no  means  !  But  only  because  our 
Saviour  and  only  Law-maker  Jesus  Christ  commands  the  same  in  the 
Law  of  Faith."! 

■  Nay,  this  admirable  writer  maintains,  not  only  the  sufficiency  of 
the  New  Testament  without  the  Old,  but  the  sufficiency  of  each  of 
the  four  Gospels  by  itself,  as  a  rule  of  Christian  duty.  "  Of  all  the 
four  Evangelists,"  says  he,  "  this  is  very  probable,  but  of  St  Luke 
most  apparent,  that  in  every  one  of  their  books  they  have  compre- 
hended the  whole  substance  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  For  what  reason 
can  be  imagined  that  any  of  them  should  leave  out  anything  which  he 
knew  to  be  necessary,  and  yet  (as  apparently  all  of  them  have  done) 
put  in  many  things  which  they  knew  to  be  only  profitable  and  not 
necessary  ?  What  wise  and  honest  man  that  were  now  to  write  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  would  do  so  great  a  work  of  God  after  such  a  negli- 
gent fashion  ?     Suppose  Xaverius  had  been  to  write  the  Gospel  of 

*  Memoirs,  p.  90.  t  Analogy,  Part  II.,  ch.  i. 

X  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  421. 

§  Chillingwortli's  Works,  Sermon  viii.,  §  33. 
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Christ  for  the  Iiulians,  thiuk  you  he  would  have  left  out  any  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  it?  If  not,  I  must  beseech  you  to  conceive  as  well 
of  St  Matthew,  and  St  Mark,  and  St  Luke,  and  St  John,  as  you  do 
of  Xaverius.  Besides,  if  every  one  of  them  have  not  in  them  all  neces- 
sary doctrines,  how  have  they  complied  with  their  own  design,  which 
was,  as  the  titles  of  their  books  shew,  to  write  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and 
not  a  part  of  it  ?  Or  how  have  they  not  deceived  us,  in  giving  them 
such  titles  ?  By  the  whole  Gospel  of  Christ,  I  understand  not  the 
whole  history  of  Christ,  but  all  that  makes  up  the  covenant  between 
Grod  and  man."* 

To  a  like  purpose.  Bishop  Sherlock  intimates  his  opinion  that  the 
controversial  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  i.e.,  certain  portions  of  the 
Epistles,  are  not  essential  for  ouv  instruction  in  Christianity,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  from  our  ignorance  of  important  circumstances,  are  apt 
"  to  spread  confusion  over  the  clearest  parts  of  the  Gospel."  "  Had 
there  never,"  says  he,  "  been  any  dispute  with  the  Jews  or  others, 
had  all  obeyed  without  dispute,  the  Gospel  had  been  perfect ;  and  is 
perfect  still,  however  divines  or  others  may  difter  in  exi)ouuding  the 
particulars  incident  to  those  debates. "f 

Bishop  Watson  says  plainly, — "  The  Christian  religion  is  wholly 
comprised  in  the  New  Testament.''^ 

If  it  be  foolish  in  the  Sabbatarians  to  ignore  the  New  Testameut 
in  the  formal  statement  of  their  principles,  equally  foolish  and  even 
impious  are  they  in  treating  with  contempt,  as  merely  "-the  impulse 
of  feeling,"  the  dictates  of  the  divine  laws  written  in  our  hearts,  and 
made  known  by  our  reason  and  conscience.  For  surely,  as  Bishop 
Butler  has  remarked,  "  light  and  knowledge,  in  what  manner  soever 
afforded  us,  is*  equally  from  Glod  ;"§  and  if  any  department  of  the 
divine  law  be  more  clear  and  indisputable  than  another,  it  is  the 
department  known  as  the  law  of  nature.  This  is  the  really  per- 
petual and  uiiiversal  law — a  law  revealed  to  the  consciousness  of  man 
through  those  inborn  mental  gifts  which  render  him  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing good  from  evil  actions,  and  compel  him  to  regard  with 
moral  approbation  or  disapprobation  the  intention  (and  the  conduct  and 
dispositions  assumed  to  imply  the  intention)  of  the  agent  performing 
them.  That  the  faculties  here  spoken  of  do  in  truth  form  a  part  of 
human  nature,  is  almost  universally  recognised,  in  speculation  as  well 
as  practice,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance  ; — whatever 
differences  of  opinion  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  analysis  of  the  mental 
phenomena — however  true  it  may  be  that  the  power  of  distinguish- 
ing good  from  evil  varies  with  the  intellectual  capacity,  and  the  de- 
gree of  knowledge  possessed  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  beings 
to  which  he  is  related — and  however  unquestionable  it  is  that  the 
world  abounds  with  moral  (as  with  intellectual)  weaklings,  in  whom 
there  is  so  little  sense  of  the  guilt  of  intentional  misdeeds,  and  so  little 
inclination  to  perform  what  the  majority  hold  to  be  incumbent,  as 
to  necessitate  the  injunctions  and  restraints  of  the  civil  law  and  pub- 

*  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,  ch.  iv.,  sect.  40.  See 
also  ch.  vi.,  sect.  20  ;  where  he  refers  to  the  preface  of  St  Luke,  as  shewing  that 
his  intent  was  to  write  all  things  necessary. 

t  Works,  ed.  1830,  vol.  i.,  p.  280,  Discourse  xv. 

I  Anecdotes  of  his  own  Life,  vol.  ii.,  p.  226. 

§  Analogy,  C-onclusion. 
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lie  opiuiou ;  originatiug  in,  and,  on  the  whole,  directly  or  indirectly 
enforced  by,  the  class  enjoying  those  superior  mental  endowments  and 
acquirements,  which  naturally  raise  their  possessors  to  political  and 
social  ascendency.* 

*  In  the  above  paragraph  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  every  essential  principle  of  a  true  system  of  ethical  philosophy. 
The  task  is  not  an  easy  one  :  for  upon  no  subject  of  inquiry  have  more  oppo- 
site opinions  prevailed ;  and  nowhere  do  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
ambiguity  and  mutability  of  speech  exhibit  themselves  with  greater  promi- 
nence. Yet  it  will  be  found  that  systems  reared  on  what  seem  at  first  sight  to  be 
different  foundations,  are  sometimes,  after  all,  the  same  in  substance,  and  merely 
arrayed  in  different  forms  of  expression.  Although  moralists  have  in  all  ages 
disputed  about  tlie  test  or  measure  by  which  the  goodness  and  badness  of  actions 
in  the  abstract  may  be  determined,  Paley,  with  characteristic  terseness  and 
perspicuity,  has,  I  think,  satisfactorily  shewn  that  the  variety  of  opinion  on 
this  subject  is  much  more  apparent  than  real.  Taking  a  well-marked  case  of 
moral  obligation,  he  considers  in  the  following  manner  the  question, 

"  Why  am  I  obliged  to  keep  my  word  ? 

"  Because  it  is  right,  says  one. — Because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  fitness  of 
things,  says  another. — Because  it  is  conformable  to  reason  and  nature,  says  a 
third. — Because  it  is  conformable  to  truth,  says  a  fourth. — Because  it  promotes 
the  public  good,  says  a  fifth. — ^Because  it  is  required  by  the  will  of  God,  con- 
cludes a  sixth. 

"  Upon  which  different  accounts,  two  things  are  observable  : — 

"  First,  that  they  all  ultimately  coincide. 

"  The  fitness  of  things,  means  their  fitness  to  produce  happiness  :  the  nature 
of  things,  means  that  actual  constitution  of  the  world,  by  which  some  things,  as 
such  and  such  actions,  for  example,  produce  happiness,  and  others  misery  :  rea- 
son is  the  principle  by  which  we  discover  or  judge  of  this  constitution  :  truth 
is  this  judgment  exjjressed  or  drawn  out  into  propositions.  So  that  it  necessa- 
rily comes  to  pass,  that  what  promotes  the  public  hai^piness,  or  happiness  on 
the  whole,  is  agreeable  to  the  fitness  of  things,  to  nature,  to  reason,  and  to 
truth  :  and  such  (as  will  ajjpear  by  and  by)  is  the  Divine  character,  that  what 
promotes  the  general  happiness,  is  required  by  the  will  of  God  ;  and  what  has 
all  the  above  properties,  must  needs  be  right  ,•  for,  right  means  no  more  than 
conformity  to  the  rule  we  go  by,  whatever  that  rule  be. 

"  And  this  is  the  reason  that  moralists,  from  whatever  different  principles 
they  set  out,  commonly  meet  in  their  conclusions  ;  that  is,  they  enjoin  the  same 
conduct,  prescribe  the  same  rules  of  duty,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  deliver 
upon  dubious  cases  the  same  determinations. 

"  Secondly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  answers  all  leave  the  matter  sAort  ; 
for,  the  inquirer  may  turn  round  upon  his  teacher  with  a  second  question,  in 
which  he  will  expect  to  be  satisfied,  namely.  Why  am  I  obliged  to  do  what  is 
right ;  to  act  agreeably  to  the  fitness  of  things  ;  to  conform  to  reason,  nature, 
or  truth  ;  to  promote  the  public  good,  or  to  obey  the  will  of  God  ? 

"  The  proper  method  of  conducting  the  inquiry  is,  first,  to  examine  what 
we  mean,  when  we  say  a  man  is  obliged  to  do  any  thing  ;  and  then  to  show 
why  he  is  obliged  to  do  the  thing  which  we  have  proposed  as  an  example, 
namely,  '  to  keep  his  word.' " — (Moral  Philosophy,  Book  II.,  ch.  i.) 

To  the  first  question  Paley  replies,  that  a  man  is  said  to  be  obliged)  "  when  he 
is  urged  by  a  violent  motive  resulting  from  the  command  of  another  ;"  and  to 
the  second,  "  Because  I  am  obliged  to  keep  my  word  by  a  violent  motive  (namely, 
the  exj^ectation  of  being  after  this  life  rewarded,  if  I  do,  or  punished  for  it,  if 
I  do  not),  resulting  from  the  command  of  another,  (namely,  of  God)." 

"  This  solution,"'  he  adds,  "  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject,  as  no  further 
question  can  reasonably  be  asked. 

"  Therefore,  private  happiness  is  our  motive,  and  the  will  of  God  our  rule." 

In  Chapter  vi.  he  cori-ectly  notes  that  "  Actions  in  the  abstract  are  right 
or  wrong"'  [«.  e.  good  or  evil],  "  according  to  their  tendency ;  the  agent  is  vir- 
tuous or  vicious,  according  to  his  design  ,"' — a  distinction,  the  oversight  of  which 
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There  is,  however,  a  most  wonderful  change  iu  the  tone  of  the  Sab- 
batarians upon  this  subject,  when  their  purpose  is,  not  to  frighten  us 

has  bred  much  confusion  and  misapprehension  in  ethical  discussions.  Now, 
though  prudence,  having  private  hap2>iness  for  its  aim,  may  be  rightly  classed 
among  the  virtues  (as  it  is  by  IJutler  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of 
Virtue,  at  the  end  of  the  Analogy),  the  common  sense  of  mankind  pronounces 
that  there  are  virtues  of  a  higher  class  than  this,  and  motives  far  nobler  than 
deliberate  regard  to  self-interest.  Hence,  with  respect  to  motives,  the  ethical 
system  of  Paley  is  signally  defective,  in  excluding  those  innate  mcral  emotions 
which  proclaim  with  a  voice  of  authority,  impossible  to  be  disregarded  by  any 
man  of  moral  sensibility,  that  Actions  judged  good  ought  to  be  done,  and  ac- 
tions judged  evil  OUGHT  to  be  refrained  from  ;  emotions  which  fill  us  with 
seJf-ai?proval  when  we  do  well,  and  self-condemnation  when  we  do  ill ;  and  in 
which  is  discovered  the  source  of  that  moral  taste  which  (however  liable  it  may 
be,  like  other  tastes,  to  be  perverted  by  education  and  fashion)  explains  the  unani- 
mity wherewith  actions  plainly  tending  to  jiroduce  happiness  have  always  been 
regarded  by  the  bulk  of  mankind  as  morally  beautiful,  and  actions  plainly  tend- 
ing to  produce  misery,  as  morally  disgusting  and  detestable. 

Although  the  intellectual  judgment  of  good  and  evil  in  actions  is  the  leader 
of  the  virtuous  emotions  into  courses  of  conduct  which  will  effect  the  ends  they 
desire,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  from  this  that  they  are  destitute  of 
influence  in  urging  to,  and  even  aiding  in  the  determination  of,  the  conduct 
which  is  fit  to  be  chosen.  For  it  is  a  law  of  human  nature  that  the  emotions 
impel  the  intellect,  often  with  irresistible  force,  to  attend  to  the  objects  which 
are  naturally  related  to  them, — invest  with  a  deep  interest  the  study  of  those 
objects, — and  arouse  in  the  intellect  a  more  intense  and  lively  activity,  which 
makes  the  good  and  evil  tendencies  of  actions  be  more  readily  and  clearly  per- 
ceived. 

To  intelligent  and  unsophisticated  believers  in  the  existence  of  a  Divine 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience  ap- 
pear vested  with  the  authority  of  God  himself,  who  for  wise  and  beneficent  pur- 
poses has  implanted  them  in  our  frame.  In  the  mind  of  the  Theist,  therefore, 
religion  enforces  and  sanctifies  the  suggestions  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
nature.  To  the  believer  in  Revelation  another  powerful  influence  is  added ;  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel  increase  his  disposition  to  obey  the  will  of  God,  while  the 
prospect  of  that  blessed  immortality  which  is  promised  to  well-doers  on  earth 
convinces  him  that  vicious  conduct,  besides  being,  as  experience  proves,  de- 
structive of  happiness  here,  is  infinitely  more  inexpedient  still,  in  relation  to  the 
world  to  come.  As  for  the  Atheist,  he,  it  is  true,  is  moved  neither  by  the 
prospect  of  a  future  life  nor  by  reverence  for  God.  But  if  he  is  intelligent, 
and  naturally  disposed  to  benevolence  and  justice,  he  may  be  a  better  man  and 
citizen,  a  better  son,  husband,  and  father,  than  some  Theists  and  professing 
Christians  are  ;  for,  as  Lord  Bacon  observes,  "  Atheism  leaves  a  man  to  sense, 
to  philosophy,  to  natural  piety,  to  laws,  to  reputation ;  all  which  may  be  guides 
to  an  outward  moral  virtue,  though  religion  were  not." — {Essay  of  Superstition. 
See  also  Lord  Kames's  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  B.  IIL,  Sk.  iii.,  Section  ii., 
on  "  Morality  considered  as  a  Branch  of  Duty  to  our  Maker."}  The  few  Atheists 
whom  I  have  met  with  are  evidence  of  this  :  notwithstanding  their  intel- 
lectual idiosyncrasy  (which  to  me  is  unintelligible),  they  lead  useful  and 
peaceable  lives,  "doing  justly,  loving  mercy,"  and  perhaps  even  "walking 
humbly,"  though  not  "  with  God."  That  many  Atheists  have  been  scoundrels, 
is  a  fact  which  goes  but  a  little  way  to  prove  that  Atheism  and  morality  are 
incompatible.  Scoundrels  are  too  common  in  every  sect ;  and,  for  the  most 
part,  the  causes  of  moral  excellence  and  depravity  lie  deeper  than  speculative 
belief,  even  about  matters  so  momentous  as  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  future 
destiny  of  man. 

In  these  remarks  I  follow  neither  the  selfish  system  of  Paley,  nor  the  scheme 
of  those  who  regard  the  moral  sense  as  our  only  guide  to  virtue.  In  Paley's 
chapter  on  the  Moral  Sense  (Book  T.  ch.  v.),  where  a  summarj'  is  given  of  the 
chief  arguments  for  and   against  the   existence  of  such  a  faculty,  he  is  sue- 
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into  their  opinions  by  the  threat,  that  if  the  Fourth  Commandment 
go,  the  entire  moral  hiw  goes  with  it,   but  to  shew  how  excellent  and 

cessful  in  shewing  tliat  by  itself  it  is  inadequate  as  a  rule  of  conduct.  But 
the  greatest-happiness  principle  hy  itself  is  just  as  little  adequate;  as  a  recent 
defender  of  the  ethical  opinions  of  Centham,  in  the  Westminster  Review,  Oct. 
1852,  p.  349,  has  clearly  exhibited.  According  to  this  writer  (who  is  said  to 
be  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill),  though  Benthara  held  that  the  tendency  of  human 
conduct  to  produce  happiness  or  misery  is  our  guide  to  "  the  I'^oper  objects  of 
the  feelings  of  conscience,  duty,  rectitude,''  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he 
questioned  the  existence  of  those  feelings  themselves  ;  and  the  reason  assigned 
for  his  omission  to  consider  them  is,  that,  in  his  opinion,  an  inquiry  into  their 
nature  and  origin  is  the  business  not  of  the  moralist  but  of  the  metaphysician. 
"  The  matter  in  debate,"  says  the  reviewer,  ''  is,  what  is  right,  not  whether  what 
is  right  ought  to  be  done,  .  .  .  There  is  no  great  stretch  of  hypothesis  in 
supposing  that  in  proportion  as  mankind  are  aware  of  the  tendencies  of  actions 
to  produce  happiness  or  misery,  they  will  like  and  commend  the  first,  abhor 
and  reprobate  the  second.  How  these  feelings  of  natural  complacencj'  and 
natural  dread  and  aversion  directed  towards  actions,  come  to  assume  the  jiecu- 
liar  character  of  what  we  term  moral  feelings  is  not  a  question  of  ethics  but  of 
metaphysics,  and  very  fit  to  be  discussed  in  its  proper  place.  Bentham  did  not 
concern  himself  with  it;  he  left  it  to  other  thinkers." — (Pp.  355,  368.)  In 
vol.  i.,  p.  231,  of  the  Works  of  Bentham  himself,  there  is  a  descrij^tion  of 
character,  in  which,  brief  as  it  is,  his  ethical  system  is  clearly  indicated :  he 
speaks  of  a  class  of  men  "  with  intellects  incapable  of  distinguishing  right  from 
wrong,  and  with  affections  alike  indifferent  to  either." 

AVhoever  will  carefully  and  extensively  study  the  moral  dispositions  of  man- 
kind as  displayed  in  active  life,  may,  I  think,  find  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
that  (as  in  the  case  of  external  sensation)  our  internal  moral  nature  is  compound  ; 
embracing  three  independent  sentiments,  which  respectively  promjH  us  to 
kind,  just,  and  reverential  behaviour.  Experience  teaches  us  that  a  kind  man  is 
not  always  just  or  respectful ;  nor  a  just  man  alwaj'S  a  kind  one  ;  nor  a  devout 
man  always  endowed  with  a  disposition  to  act  kindly  and  justly.  Of  these 
differences  (which,  when  strongly  marked,  are  found  to  be  ineffaceable),  I  know 
no  explanation  but,  that — as  each  of  the  external  senses  has  a  special  or- 
ganic aj)paratus,  the  greater  or  less  perfection  of  which  is  the  source  of  more  or 
less  perfect  sensibility  to  a  certain  class  (and  that  only)  of  external  stimuli, — so 
has  each  of  the  three  moral  sentiments  an  organic  apparatus  in  the  brain  ;  which 
apparatus,  well  developed  and  in  good  condition,  confers  the  power  of  expe» 
riencing  acute  moral  emotions  of  a  certain  kind,  and  the  disposition  to  act  morally 
within  a  certain  sphere.  When  the  organic  apparatus  of  the  entire  moral  nature 
is  in  high  perfection,  and  the  less  noble  desires  are  of  moderate  strength,  the 
man,  if  competently  intelligent,  is  "a  law  unto  himself "  (Rom.  ii.  14);  "out  of 
the  good  treasure  of  his  heart  he  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  good"  (Luke 
vi.  45)  ;  he  is  one  of  those  who  "  even  of  themselves  judge  what  is  right"  (Luke 
xii.  57) ;  and  he  is  by  nature  fit  to  ^jrescribe  to  inferior  men  the  moral  rules 
by  which  they  should  be  guided.  .Such  a  person  is  instinctively  reverenced 
and  followed  by  the  multitude,  who,  though  incapable  of  discovering  the  highest 
principles  in  morals  for  themselves,  are  usually  quite  able  to  recognise  the 
excellence  of  what  men  of  lofty  moral  genius  inculcate.  On  the  other  hand, 
great  organic  deficiency  is  attended  with  moral  blindness  as  complete  as  that 
sensational  blindness  which  accompanies  want  of  eyes,  or  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve  ;  and  many  a  parent,  teacher,  and  prison-chaplain,  has  found  reason  to 
exclaim  with  Prospero  in  The  Tenvpest, 

"  A  devil,  a  born  deTil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  cau  never  stick  ;  on  whom  my  pains, 
Humanely  taken,  are  all  lost,  quite  lost '" — Act  iv. 

That  such  moral  idiots  exist  in  abundance,  is  as  certain  as  that  there  are  in- 
tellectual idiots  in  the  world;  nor  need  we  shrink  from  attributing  the  moral 
defect,  as  we  do  the  intellectual,  to  those  organic  imperfections  which  Physio- 
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how  obligatory  upon  all  uien  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is.  Then,  "  the 
mere  impulse  of  feeliug"  on  which  erewhile  it  was  so  perilous  to  rely, 

logy  compels  us  to  recognise  as  the  grand  source  of  evils  which  it  is  in  vain 
to  think  of  curing  without  the  aid  of  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  bodily 
as  well  as  mental  constitution  of  man. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  works  of  eminent  divines,  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate and  enforce  the  preceding  observations : — 

Hooker  says  : — "  The  general  and  perpetual  voice  of  men  is  as  the  sentence 
of  God  himself :  for  that  which  all  men  have  at  all  times  learned,  nature  her- 
self must  needs  have  taught ;  and  God  being  the  author  of  nature,  her  voice  is 
but  his  instrument.  By  her,  from  him,  we  receive  whatsoever  in  such  sort  we 
learn.  Infinite  duties  there  are,  the  goodness  whereof  is  by  this  rule  sufficient- 
ly manifested,  although  we  had  no  other  warrant  besides  to  approve  them. 
The  apostle  St  Paul,  having  speech  concerning  the  heathen,  saith  of  them, 
'  They  are  a  law  unto  themselves.'  His  meaning  is,  that  by  force  of  the  light 
of  reason  wherewith  God  illuminateth  every  one  that  cometh  into  the  world,  men 
being  enabled  to  know  truth  from  falsehood,  and  good  from  evil,  do  thereby 
learn  in  many  things  what  the  will  of  God  is;  which  will  himself  not  reveal- 
ing by  any  extraordinary  means  unto  them,  but  they,  by  natural  discourse, 
attaining  the  knowledge  thereof,  seem  the  makers  of  those  laws  which  indeed 
are  his,  and  they  but  only  the  finders  of  them  out.  A  law  therefore  generally 
taken  is  a  directive  rule  unto  goodness  of  operation.  .  .  .  The  rule  of  voluntary 
agents  on  earth  ia  tlie  sentence  that  reason  giveth  concerning  the  goodness  of 
those  things  which  tliey  are  to  do.  ...  In  such  sort  laws  of  reason  are  inves- 
tigable,  that  tlie  knowledge  of  them  is  general,  the  world  hath  always  been 
acquainted  with  them  ;  according  to  tliat  which  one  in  Sophocles  observeth  con- 
cerning a  branch  of  this  law;  '  It  is  no  child  of  to-day's  or  yesterdaj^'s  birth, 
but  hath  been,  no  man  knoweth  how  long  sithence.'  It  is  not  agreed  upon  by 
one,  or  two,  or  few,  but  by  all.  Which  we  may  not  so  understand  as  if  every 
particular  man  in  the  whole  world  did  know  and  confess  whatsoever  the  law  of 
reason  doth  contain  :  but  this  law  is  such,  that  being  proposed,  no  man  can  re- 
ject it  as  unreasonable  and  unjust.  Again,  there  is  nothing  in  it,  but  any  man 
(having  natural  jjerfection  of  wit,  and  ripeness  of  judgment)  may,  by  labour 
and  travail,  find  out.  And,  to  conclude,  the  general  principles  thereof  are 
such,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  find  men  ignorant  of  them.  Law  rational,  therefore, 
which  men  commonly  use  to  call  the  law  of  nature,  meaning  thereby  the  law 
which  human  nature  knoweth  itself  in  reason  universally  bound  unto,  which 
also  for  that  cause  may  be  termed,  most  fitly,  the  law  of  reason  ;  this  law,  I  say, 
comprehendeth  all  those  things  which  men  by  the  light  of  their  natural  under- 
standing evidently  know,  or  at  leastwise  may  know,  to  be  beseeming  or  unbe- 
seeming, virtuous  or  vicious,  good  or  evil,  for  them  to  do." — {Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  B.  I.  §  8.) 

Among  the  duties  of  obedience  Bishop  Wilkins  includes — "  An  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laws  of  God,  whether  discovered  to  us  by  Revelation  (the  prin- 
ciples of  nature  obliging  us  to  observe  and  submit  to  all  things  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  do  proceed  from  God),  or  by  natural  light,  abstracting  from 
Scripture  and  Revelation,  as  the  substance  of  that  which  we  call  the  moral  law 
is."  — {Of  the  Principles  and  Duties  of  Natural  Religion,  B.  I.,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  199.) 

Archbishop  Tillotson  says: — "  All  the  great  duties  of  piety  and  justice  are 
written  upon  our  hearts,  and  every  man  feels  a  secret  obligation  to  them  in  his 
own  conscience,  which  checks  and  restrains  him  from  doing  contrary  to  them, 
and  gives  him  peace  and  satisfaction  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty ;  or  in  case  he 
offend  against  it,  fills  him  with  guilt  and  terror. 

"  And  certainly  it  is  a  thing  of  very  considerable  use  rightly  to  understand 
the  natural  obligation  of  moral  duties,  and  how  necessarily  they  flow  from  the 
consideration  of  God  and  of  ourselves.  For  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that 
the  obligation  of  them  doth  solely  depend  upon  the  revelation  of  God's  will 
made  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  jjlaia  that  mankind  was  always  under 
a  law,  even  before  God  had  made  any  external  and  extraordinary  revelation  ; 
else,  how  shall  God  judge  the  world  ?     How  shall  they  to  whom  the  Word  of 
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attains  iu  a  momeut  the  dignity  of  a  clear  and  abiding  law,  written 
upon  the  tables  of  the  heart.     Not  only  "  the  love  of  God  and  the 

God  never  came,  be  acquitted  or  condemned  at   the  Great  Day  ?     For   where 
there  is  no  law,  there  can  neither  be  obedience  nor  transgression. 

"  It  is  indeed  an  unspeakable  advantage  which  we,  who  are  Christians,  do 
enjoy,  both  in  respect  of  the  more  clear  and  certain  knowledge  of  our  duty  in 
all  the  branches  of  it,  and  likewise  in  regard  of  the  powerful  motives  and  assist- 
ance which  our  Blessed  Saviour  in  his  Gospel  oifers  to  us,  to  enable  and  en- 
courage us  to  the  discharge  of  our  duty.  But  yet  it  is  nevertheless  very  useful 
for  us  to  consider  the  primary  and  natural  obligation  to  piety  and  virtue, 
which  we  commonly  call  the  Law  of  Nature;  this  being  every  whit  as  much 
the  Law  of  God  as  the  revelation  of  his  will  iu  his  Word ;  and  consequently, 
nothing  contained  in  the  Word  of  God,  or  in  any  pretended  revelation  fi-om 
him,  can  be  interpreted  to  dissolve  the  obligation  of  moral  duties  plainly  re- 
quired by  the  Law  of  Nature."' — {Tillotsons  Preface  to  Bishop  Wilkins  on  the 
Principles  and  Duties  of  Natural  Religion.) 

Archbishop  Sumner  say.s  :— "  The  great  rules  of  morals,  being  necessai-y  to 
the  existence  of  human  society,  can  be  in  no  communities  wholly  unknown,  and 
in  civilized  states  have  been  generally  well  understood." — {Records  of  the  Crea^ 
tion,  2d  edit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  206.) 

Bishop  Butler  says  : — "  That  which  renders  beings  capable  of  moral  govern- 
ment, is  their  having  a  moral  nature,  and  moral  faculties  of  perception  and  of 
action.  Brute  creatures  are  impressed  and  actuated  by  various  instincts  and 
propensions  :  so  also  are  we.  But,  additional  to  this,  we  have  a  capacity  of 
reflecting  upon  actions  and  characters,  and  making  them  an  object  to  our 
thought ;  and  on  our  doing  this,  we  naturally  and  unavoidably  approve  some 
actions,  under  the  peculiar  view  of  their  being  virtuous  and  of  good  desert ; 
and  disapprove  others  as  vicious  and  of  ill  desert.  That  we  have  this  moral 
approving  and  disapproving  faculty,  is  certain  from  our  experiencing  it  in  our- 
selves, and  recognising  it  in  each  other.  It  appears  from  our  exercising  it  un- 
avoidably, in  the  approbation  and  disapprobation  even  of  feigned  characters  : 
from  the  words,  right  and  wrong,  odious  and  amiable,  base  and  worthy,  with 
mauy  others  of  like  signification  in  all  languages ;  applied  to  actions  and  cha- 
racters:  from  the  many  written  systems  of  morals  which  suppose  it;  since  it 
cannot  be  imagined,  that  all  these  authors,  throughout  all  these  treatises,  had 
absolutely  no  meaning  at  all  to  their  words,  or  a  meaning  merely  chimerical : 
from  our  natural  sense  of  gratitude,  which  implies  a  distinction  between  merely 
being  the  instrument  of  good,  and  intending  it :  from  the  like  distinction,  every 
one  makes,  between  injury  and  mere  harm,  which,  Hobbes  says,  isj)eculiar  to 
mankind  ;  and  between  injury  and  just  punishment,  a  distinction  plainly  na- 
tural, prior  to  the  consideration  of  human  laws.  It  is  manifest,  great  part  of 
common  language,  and  of  common  behaviour  over  the  world,  is  formed  upon 
supposition  of  such  a  moral  faculty ;  wliether  called  conscience,  moral  reason, 
moral  sense,  or  divine  reason  ;  whether  considered  as  a  sentiment  of  the  under- 
standing, or  as  a  perception  of  the  heart,  or,  which  seems  the  truth,  as  including 
both.  Nor  is  it  at  all  doubtful  in  the  general,  what  course  of  action  this  facul- 
ty, or  practical  discerning  power  within  us,  approves,  and  what  it  disapproves. 
For,  as  much  as  it  has  been  disputed  wherein  virtue  consists,  or  whatever  ground 
for  doubt  there  may  be  about  particulars,  yet,  in  general,  there  is  in  reality  an 
universally  acknowledged  standard  of  it.  It  is  that,  which  all  ages  and  all 
countries  have  made  profession  of  in  public  ;  it  is  that,  which  every  man  you 
meet,  puts  on  the  shew  of ;  it  is  that,  which  the  primary  and  fundamental  laws 
of  all  civil  constitutions,  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  make  it  their  business  and 
endeavour  to  enforce  the  practice  of  upon  mankind;  namely,  justice,  veracity, 
and  regard  to  common  good."' — (Dissertation  of  the  Nature  of  Virtue.) 

Bishop  Hoadly  says  : — "  Man,  as  a  reasonable  creature,  has  a  princijjle  in 
him,  interwoven  with  his  very  nature,  which  is  plainly  designed  to  direct  and 
advise  his  practice  before  action,  and  to  judge  him  after  it ;  which  calls  him 
back  when  he  is  going  astray,  and  reproves  and  reproacJies  him  when  he  has 
acted  unreasonably.  And  this  is  what  we  call  reason  ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  conscience."' — {Senuon  on  Acts  iii.  26,  "  The  Nature  of  Christ's  Blessing.") 
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love  of  man"  assume  their  proper  place  as  "  commanded  duties,"  but 
the  Sabbath  itself,  which  many  have  ventured  to  regard  as  merely  a 

Archbishop  Seeker  says  : — "  God  hath  planted  in  our  hearts  a  natural  love 
of  equity,  a  natural  feeling  of  kind  affection,  a  natural  conscience,  applauding 
us  when  we  act  according  to  these  dispositions,  condemning  us  when  we  violate 
them  :  and  seldom  do  we  deserve  its  reproaches,  but  either  at  the  time,  or  soon 
after,  we  undergo  them." — (Sermon  46 ;  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  42,  Edin.  edition, 
1792.) 

Bishop  Sherlock  says  : — "  The  religion  of  the  Gospel  is  the  true  original  reli- 
gion of  reason  and  nature.  It  is  so  in  part ;  it  is  all  that  and  more." — (Dis- 
course before  Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  346, 
edit.  1830.)  By  Butler,  too,  the  Gospel  is  called  a  "  republication  of  natural 
religion." — (Analogy,  Part  II.,  ch.  I.)  AVarburton  makes  the  same  assertion 
with  respect  to  the  religion  of  Moses,  which,  says  he,  "  was  a  republication  of 
natural  religion  to  the  Jews." — (Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  Book  III.,  App.)  Sher- 
lock, in  the  sermon  just  quoted,  says  also  : — "  The  principles  of  religion  are  in- 
terwoven in  the  very  frame  and  make  of  our  minds,  and  we  may  as  well  run 
from  ourselves,  as  from  the  sense  of  the  obligations  we  are  under." — (P.  350.) 

Bishop  Taylor  says  : — "  That  providence  which  governs  all  the  world  is 
nothing  else  but  God  present  by  his  providence  ;  and  God  is  in  our  hearts  by  his 
laws  ;  he  rules  in  us  by  his  substitute,  our  conscience.  God  sits  there  and  gives 
us  laws." — (Ductor  Bubitantium,  B.  I.,  Ch.  I.,  Rule  I.;  Works,  vol.  xi.,p.  370.) 

Dr  George  Campbell  says : — "  The  voice  of  conscience  is  the  voice  of  God." — 
(^Sermon  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel.) 

Bishop  Newton  says  : — "  All  mankind  have  a  natural  abhorrence  of  vice,  and 
it  discovers  itself  without  much  thought  and  reflection  in  an  instant,  at  the  bare 
hearing  of  any  flagrant  act  of  wickedness,  and  much  more  at  seeing  it,  and  still 
most  of  all  when  we  ourselves  are  losers  and  sufferers  by  it.  It  is  not  only  our 
reason  that  condemns  it,  but  a  sort  of  instinct  riseth  in  us  against  it.  Our  very 
blood  is  put  into  a  new  motion,  our  spirits  catch  the  alarm ;  and  we  are  not 
only  sensible  of  the  horror  of  the  crime,  but  we  really  feel  it.  Such  antipathy 
to  vice  hath  God  wrought  into  our  very  frame  and  constitution,  and  whoever 
deviates  from  virtue  degenerates  as  much  from  pure  and  uncorrupted  nature." 
— (Dissertation  on  David  and  Nathan  ;    Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  332.) 

Dean  Prideaux  says  : — "  Let  what  is  written  in  all  the  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment be  tried  by  that  which  is  the  touchstone  of  all  religions ;  I  mean  that 
religion  of  nature  and  I'eason  which  God  hath  written  in  the  hearts  of  every  one 
of  us  from  the  first  creation  ;  and  if  it  varies  from  it  in  any  one  particular,  if 
it  prescribes  any  one  thing  which  may  in  the  minutest  circumstance  thereof  be 
contrary  to  its  righteousness,  I  will  then  acknowledge  this  to  be  an  argument 
against  us,  strong  enough  to  overthrow  the  whole  cause,  and  make  all  things 
else  that  can  be  said  for  it  totally  ineffectual  for  its  support."— (icMer  to  the 
Deists,  appended  to  Prideaux's  Life  of  Mahomet,  8th  ed.  p.  169.) 

Bishop  Butler  says : — "  If  in  revelation  there  be  found  any  passages,  the 
seeming  meaning  of  which  is  contrary  to  natural  religion,  we  may  most  cer- 
tainly conclude  such  seeming  meaning  not  to  be  the  real  one." — (Analogy,  Part 
II.,  ch.  I.,  at  the  end.)  Again  ;  "  Reason  can,  and  it  ought,  to  judge,  not  only  of 
the  meaning,  but  also  of  the  morality  and  the  evidence,  of  revelation.  It  is  the 
jjrovince  of  reason  to  judge  of  the  morality  of  the  Scripture;  i.  e.  not  whether 
it  contains  things  different  from  what  we  should  have  expected  from  a  wise, 
just,  and  good  Being  ;  for  objections  from  hence  have  been  now  obviated  ;  but 
whether  it  contains  things  plainly  contradictory  to  wisdom,  justice,  or  goodness ; 
to  what  the  light  of  nature  teaches  us  of  God." — (lb..  Part  II.,  ch.  III.) 

Bishop  Conybeare  says  : — "  Let  us  endeavour  heartily  to  discover  the  will  of 
God,  whether  by  the  light  of  human  reason,  or  from  divine  revelation.  What- 
ever shall  appear  to  be  the  divine  will  from  either  consideration,  we  must  ad- 
here to  it  inviolably ;  whatever  cannot  be  proved  on  this  foot,  is  no  part  of 
religion.  This  is  the  general  rule,  to  which  we  must  add  nothing,  and  from 
which  we  must  diminish  nothing.  To  do  the  one  is  superstition,  to  do  the  other 
is  impiety." — (Defence  of  Revealed  Religion,  3d  ed.,  p.  193.) 
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positive  institution,  is  installed  most  securely  among  those  vvliich  it 
is  a  natural  and  universal  duty  to  observe  !  Even  Sir  Andrew  Agnew, 

Archbishop  Whately  says  : — "  There  are  two  volumes,  as  it  were,  both  by  the 
same  divine  Author,  spread  out  before  us  for  our  instruction  and  benefit,  from 
each  of  which  we  may  learn  something  of  his  dealings,  so  as  to  apply  what  we 
learn  to  our  own  practical  advantage.  One  of  these  may  be  called  the  book  of 
Nature — the  system  of  the  created  universe ;  the  other,  the  record  of  Inspira- 
tion."— (£ssaijs  on  some  of  the  Bangers  to  Christian  Faith  which  may  arise  from 
the  Teaching  or  the  Conduct  of  its  Professors,  2d  ed.,  p.  156.) 

And  elsewhere  the  same  distinguished  prelate  says  : — "  Other  things  being 
equal,  you  will  find  that  those  who  have  had  the  best  general  mental  training, 
are  the  best  prejjared  for  a  correct  and  profitable  reception  of  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  and  that  those  who  have  been  taught  little  or  nothing  besides  what  are 
called  the  general  principles  of  Religion  and  Moralitj',  not  only  do  not  embrace 
those  principles  so  well  as  those  of  more  cultivated  understanding,  but  will  be 
still  more  deficient  in  the  right  application  of  such  principles. 

"  What  I  mean  by  the  app)lication  of  these  principles — as  distinguished  from 
the  comprehending  of  tliem — is,  what  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  in  language  fa- 
miliar, I  presume,  to  most  of  you, — that  the  general  principles  of  Religion  and 
Moi-ality  supply  major  premises  :  the  minor  premiss,  which,  in  each  in- 
stance, is  equally  essential  to  a  correct  practical  conclusion,  being  suj)plied  from 
a  knowledge  of  some  other  kind,  relative  to  the  subject  matter  about  which  we 
are,  in  each  case,  to  decide.  E-g.,  That  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to  relieve  the 
distressed,  and  to  promote  the  general  happiness  of  the  community,  is  beyond 
dispute.  Now  different  men,  acting  on  that  principle,  may  seek  to  promote 
this  end,  one,  by  striving  to  establish  a  community  of  goods  (according  to  a  plan 
which  you  must  all  have  heard  of) ;  another,  by  despoiling  the  rich,  and  intro- 
ducing equality  of  property  ;  and,  again,  auotlier,  by  securing  to  each  man  the 
fruits  of  his  own  and  his  ancestors'  industi'y,  and  encouraging  the  accumulation 
of  capital.  Whichever  of  these  persons  is  practically  right,  the  others  must  be 
most  mischievously  wrong.  Yet  they  differ,  not  in  the  general  principle  they 
set  out  from,  but  in  their  applications  of  it ;  in  other  words,  in  the  minor  pre- 
mises they  assume. 

"  Again,  justice  and  civil  liberty  are  good  ends  which  a  Christian  and  a 
moral  man  must  feel  bound  to  promote  ;  but  whether  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  government,  and  laws  and  institutions  of  any  country,  or  a  complete 
change  of  them  into  something  quite  different,  will  best  promote  the  cause  of 
justice  and  liberty, — this  is  a  question,  and  a  most  important  question,  which 
each  man,  who  comes  to  any  decision  upon  it,  will  be  likely  to  decide,  in  his 
own  mind,  according  to  his  own  knowledge  and  judgment,  derived  from  his  ob- 
servations and  studies  in  quite  another  department. 

"  Ill-directed  charity,  again,  frequently  produces  (as  you  are  doubtless  well 
aware)  much  more  evil  than  good.  And  against  this  no  man  can  be  guarded 
by  a  mere  inculcation  of  the  Christian  duty  of  charity.  And  other  instances, 
analogous  to  these  I  have  noticed,  will  readily  pi'esent  themselves  to  your  own 
mind. 

"  Be  not  then  deterred,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  by  any  fear  of  being  unjustly 
reproached  as  indifferent  about  religion  and  morality,  from  using  aZZ  the  means 
which  God's  Providence  has  placed  within  your  reach,  for  promoting  and  faci- 
litating the  most  profitable  religious  and  moral  instruction.  He — that  same 
God — is  the  maker  both  of  this  world  and  of  the  world  to  come  ;  and  is  the  Au- 
thor of  those  two  great  volumes  which  he  has  laid  open  for  our  perusal, — the  Book 
of  Nature  and  the  Book  of  Revelation.  And  those  who  diligently  and  honestly 
apply  themselves  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  that  he  has  provided  for  us,  will 
be,  by  His  grace,  enabled  so  to  pass  through  things  temporal,  that  they  finally 
lose  not  the  things  eternal.'' — {Charge  on  the  Right  Use  of  National  Afflictions, 
delivered  in  Sept.  1848,  pp.  30-33.) 

Bishop  Wilkins  says  : — "  A  consent  to  God's  laws,  or  approbation  of  them 
as  being  holy,  just,  and  good,  will  necessarily  follow  from  a  true  notion  of  the 
ground  and  reason  of  them,  and  must  necessarily  precede  a  genuine  obedience 
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concurring,  says  his  biographer,  with  "  the  great  liody  of  our  re- 
formed divines,"   liekl   that  Sabbath-observance   "  is  a  moral  duty, 

and  conformity  to  them.  He  that  looks  upon  them  as  fetters  and  bonds,  doth 
rather  endure  them  out  of  necessity,  than  obey  them  out  of  clioice  and  love.  '  I 
consent  to  the  law  that  it  is  good,'  saith  the  Apostle  (Rom.  vii.  16)  ;  that  is,  I  do 
in  my  judgment  own  the  fitness  and  reasonableness  of  the  things  therein  en- 
joined, as  being  the  most  proper  means  to  advance  the  perfection  of  our  natures. 
There  is  a  congruity  betwixt  our  well-beings,  and  the  nature  of  the 
things  enjoined  ;  and  it  is  this  conviction  alone  that  must  beget  in  us  a  love  of 
it,  and  a  delight  to  practise  it.  He  that  harbours  any  prejudice  in  his  mind 
against  the  ways  of  God,  as  if  they  were  unprofitable,  or  unequal,  can  never 
submit  to  them  willingly,  but  out  of  a  constraint ;  he  may  look  upon  them  as  his 
task  and  burden,  but  not  as  his  joy  and  delight.  Our  external  submission  to 
the  law  can  never  be  kindly  and  regular  till  our  minds  be  cast  into  the  same 
mould  with  it,  and  framed  unto  a  suitableness  and  conformity  to  it." — {Of  the 
Principles  and  Duties  of  Natural  Religion,  B.  i.,  ch.  16.) 

Bishop  Conybeare,  in  his  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion  against  Tindal,  not  only 
recognises  "(as  we  have  seen)  the  importance  of  natural  religion,  on  which  so 
much  stress  is  laid  in  the  work  of  that  Deist ;  but,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
supplying  an  omission  of  its  author  concerning  what  is  "  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient to  discover  all  that  is  founded  in  the  reason  of  things,''  in  relation  to 
human  conduct,  suggests  the  study  of  "  the  nature  and  powers  of  all  those  several 
beings  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  with  which  we  have  any  manner  of 
concern. 

"  Here  then,"  says  he,  "  a  very  large  field  opens.  It  takes  in  a  considerable 
part  of  nature  :  For  without  a  deep  knowledge  in  these  things,  we  shall  be  in- 
capable of  discerning,  on  numberless  occasions,  what  is  really  fit  to  be  done, 
either  with  resf)ect  to  ourselves  or  others. 

"  Be  these  general  rules  therefore,  in  reference  to  ourselves,  however  per- 
fectly known,  viz.,  that  we  ought  to  do  nothing  which  will  destroy  life, — pre- 
judice health, — impair  the  reason, — heighten  the  passions,  and  the  like  ;  yet 
still,  before  they  can  serve  us,  we  must  know  what  particular  kinds  of  actions 
or  omissions  will  contribute  to  these  several  ends  :  and,  in  order  to  this,  we 
must  know  what  are  the  natures  and  powers  of  those  several  beings  with  which 
we  have  any  manner  of  concern  ;  because,  otherwise,  by  an  undue  application 
of  them,  we  may  really  produce  the  evils  we  would  avoid. 

"  Thus,  again,  with  respect  to  our  neighbours ;  it  may  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty enough,  that  we  ought  to  perform  to  them  all  the  offices  of  justice  and 
humanity ; — that  we  ought  neither  to  do  them  any  unnecessary  prejudice,  nor 
to  decline  any  fair  opportunities  of  serving  them.  These  things  will  arise  from 
considering,  that  as  we  are  creatures  of  the  same  kind,  so  we  are  equally  the 
subjects  of  the  same  Divine  care  and  providence.  Notwithstanding  this,  many 
other  things  must  likewise  be  known  in  order  to  discover  how  it  will  be  fit  to 
act  on  every  emergent  occasion.  We  must  know  what  will  prejudice  or  serve  our 
neighbour;  and,  for  this  purpose,  what  influence,  whether  good  or  bad,  the  use 
and  application  of  natural  things,  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  have  on  them. 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  observation  and  exj^erience  will  teach  us  somewhat  here, 
without  much  insight  into  natural  science  :  But  then,  it  should  be  noted  at  the 
same  time,  that  this  will  carry  us  no  farther  than  the  grosser  and  more  obvious 
appearances.  Things  which  operate  with  dispatch,  and  to  a  degree  immediately 
perceivable,  can  scarce  escape  our  notice.  But,  what  if  their  influences  should 
be  remote,  and  the  working  slow  and  gradual  ?  In  such  cases,  experience  will 
do  little  service  :  We  shall  know  scarce  anything  at  all ;  and  consequently,  be 
liable,  on  numberless  occasions,  to  be  deceived  into  a  conduct,  which  upon  fuller 
information  we  might,  and  would  have  avoided." — (Pp.  34-36.)  To  this  im- 
portant subject  the  author  recurs  at  pp.  78,  102,  279. 

Bishop  Law  says  (op.  cit.  pp.  228,  230)  : — "  The  more  we  still  know  of  human 
nature,  and  become  better  versed  in  the  art  of  living  (and  who  doubts  but  we 
do  so  daily  ?),  the  more  enlarged  and  adequate  notions  must  we  have  of  natural 
religion  ;  and  thereby  be  better  able  to  judge  of,  and  apply  revealed  :  the  more 
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BASED  ON  THE  ETERNAL    AND    UNDEBATEABLE  LAW  OF  GoD  !" — "  ItS 

primary  obligation,"  ho  believed,  "  rests  not  on  the  revealed  law  of 

acquainted  we  are  with  the  faculties  of  our  own  soul,  the  better  qualified  must 
we  be  to  regulate  and  improve  them  ;  to  direct  the  reasoning  power,  assist  the 
memory,  refine  the  imagination  ;  in  each  of  which  points  very  considerable 
discoveries  have  been  made  of  late  :  the  more  we  know  of  the  bodtj,  tlie  more 
able  we  are  to  jirescribe  a  regimen,  and  remedy  the  several  disorders  of  it. 
.  .  .  The  more  we  know  of  the  world,  the  more  we  view  its  order,  beauty, 
sj'mmetry  ;  the  uniform  laws  which  it  is  governed  by  ;  the  just  arrangement, 
and  mutual  subserviency  of  all  its  parts  ;  (and  I  need  not  observe  how  much 
this  kind  of  learning  has  of  late  increased  ;)  the  more  we  see  the  glory  and 
perfection  of  its  Architect ;  and  are  more  fully  satisfied  that  he  designed  its 
several  inhabitants  for  happiness  in  general ;  and  must  approve  of  every  re- 
gular, consistent  method  which  they  take  to  promote  it."  He  quotes  from 
Newton's  Optics,  B.  iii.,  the  observation  that  "  if  natural  philoaojyhy  in  all  its 
parts,  by  pursuing  this  method,  shall  at  length  be  perfected,  the  bounds  of  moral 
philosophy  will  also  be  enlarged;"  and  from  Dr  Tunstall's  Academica,  Part  i. 
p.  84,  the  following  passage  :  "  Since  things  really  differ  in  themselves,  in  our 
use  of  them,  and  in  our  conduct  about  them  ;  the  more  we  know  them,  the  more 
we  may  improve  both  our  virtue  and  our  power  of  converting  them  to  the  real 
advantage  both  of  ourselves  and  others  :  and  since  our  own  actions,  and  espe- 
cially our  moral  habits,  have  so  mighty  an  influence  to  perfect  or  to  debase  us ; 
the  more  we  know  ourselves  and  the  wonderful  economy  of  our  moral  frame, 
the  better  we  shall  be  enabled  to  adjust  that  happy  temperament,  to  maintain 
that  regular  subordination  of  our  faculties,  appetites,  and  affections,  in  which 
so  great  a  part  of  our  virtue  and  our  happiness  consists.  Every  advance  there- 
fore in  the  observation  of  nature,  carries  with  it  a  proportionable  improvement 
of  the  moral  science.  And  not  only  the  bounds  of  this  science  are  extended,  as 
we  enlarge  our  pi-ospect  of  the  disposition  and  events  of  things ;  but  the  cer- 
tainty of  it  is  most  satisfactorily  evinced,  when  we  discern  an  uniform  and  esta- 
blished analogy  between  their  natural  constitution,  which  our  senses  perceive, 
and  that  moral  constitution  which  religion  supposes." 

To  these  extracts  from  eminent  theological  writers,  on  the  necessity  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  for  the  efficient  performance,  and  even,  in  many  cases,  for  the 
ascertainment,  of  religious  duties,  I  add  some  observations  on  physiological 
knowledge  in  particular,  by  the  late  Dr  Andrew  Combe,  who  was  deeply  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  what  he  here  inculcates  : — 

"  It  is  not  merely  in  preserving  health,  and  improving  the  physical  con- 
dition of  mankind,  that  physiology  is  calculated  to  be  eminently  useful.  It 
applies  at  least  as  directly,  and  with  still  higher  results,  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man  ;  and  it  is  only  by  adapting  the  me- 
thods and  details  of  education  (using  that  term  in  its  widest  sense),  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  sound  physiology,  that  its  full  advantages  can  ever  be  secured.  If 
man  were  a  disembodied  spirit,  there  might  be  propriety  and  safety  in  over- 
looking the  modifying  influence  and  laws  of  the  material  organism  ;  but  as  Om- 
niscient Wisdom  has,  for  the  best  of  purposes,  so  constituted  us  that,  during 
life,  the  mind  cannot  exercise  its  powers  except  through  the  medium  of  bodily 
organs,  by  every  change  in  the  state  of  which  it  is  directly  affected,  surely  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  humbly  to  conduct  ourselves  in  accordance  with  this 
divine  arrangement,  instead  of  contemptuously  denying  its  reality,  on  the  false 
and  presumptuous  plea,  that  it  would  be  degradation  to  the  dignity  of  mind  to 
suppose  it  subjected,  in  any  way,  to  the  laws  which  preside  over  the  bodilj' 
constitution.  If  the  different  powers  of  thought  and  feeling  were  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  organism,  there  would  be  no  relation  whatever  between  their 
development  and  that  of  the  bodily  frame.  But  how  oj)posite  is  the  fact !  In 
infancy  these  powers  are  unsteady  and  feeble,  simj)ly  because  the  brain  is  as 
yet  imperfectly  developed  and  organised.  In  youth,  they  increase  in  readiness 
and  vigour  J  because  their  materinl  instruments  have  advanced  so  far  towards 
maturity.  In  old  age  they  again  become  feeble  and  wavering,  from  the  gra- 
dual decay  of  the  organism.     In  disease  they  are  in  like  manner  exalted  or  im- 
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Moses,  nor  the  remedial  law  of  Christ,  hut  on  the  law  of  nature.  Hun- 
dreds of  years  before  it  was  graven  on  the  tables  of  stone,  it  was 

paired  by  the  excitement  or  oppression  of  the  brain.  Under  the  influence  of 
wine  they  are  roused  to  energetic  activity,  while  under  that  of  oj)ium  they  be- 
come buried  in  sleep.  At  home  and  at  school,  the  intellect  and  feelings  are 
equally  dependent  on  the  brain  for  their  power  of  working;  and  there,  as  on 
every  other  occasion,  and  at  every  instant  of  life,  they  act  always  in  accord- 
ance with  the  physiological  laws  of  the  constitution 

"  But  although,  as  we  have  seen,  a  deep  sense  of  the  usefulness  of  physiology 
is  rapidly  spreading,  there  is  still  an  influential  class  of  society,  which,  from  a 
strange  misconception  of  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  this  branch  of  science, 
looks  upon  it  with  suspicion,  and  seeks  to  repel  rather  than  invite  its  aid.  I 
allude  to  those  who,  under  a  mistaken  sense  of  religious  duty,  and  an  erroneous 
notion  of  the  entire  independence  of  man's  spiritual  nature  in  this  life,  mani- 
fest a  dread  of  every  truth  which  imjilies  that  the  mind  is  in  any  degree  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  the  bodily  organism ;  and  who,  under  this  ill-founded 
dread,  shew  a  constant  desire  to  depreciate  natural  science,  which  they  stigma- 
tise as  '  merely  human  knowledge,'  in  opposition  to  revealed  truth,  which  they 
consider  as  alone  possessing  a  just  claim  to  respect  and  obedience. 

"  The  natural  consequence  of  this  attempt  to  set  in  opposition  to  each  other 
truths  derived  from  different  sources  is,  that  while  the  precepts  drawn  from 
Scripture  are  urged  upon  our  observance  with  unremitting  earnestness,  those  de- 
rived from  the  Book  of  Nature,  although  written  by  the  hand  of  the  Deity  himself, 
are  often  practically  disparaged,  if  not  actually  denounced  as  unworthy  of  regard. 
This  is  notmere  fancy  o.n  my  part ;  for  when  pointing  out  to  such  persons  the  duty 
and  advantage  of  systematically  using  the  means  which  God  had  placed  within 
their  reach  for  the  preservation  or  improvement  of  their  health  and  usefulness, 
I  have  been  more  than  once  met  with  the  reply,  that  such  petty  observances 
are  altogether  selfish,  and  unworthy  of  a  being  destined  for  immortality  ;  and 
that  the  means  recommended  are  mere  human  devices  for  the  welfare  of  the 
body,  and  as  such  have  no  claim  upon  our  reverence  or  submission,  except 
when  rendered  necessary  by  the  pressure  of  actual  illness.  In  a  greater  or  less 
degree  this  error  is  extensively  prevalent ;  and,  as  its  influence  is  most  perni- 
cious, I  feel  it  necessary,  at  the  very  outset,  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  mis- 
taken view  in  which  it  has  obviously  originated. 

"  The  assumption  that  science  is  a  mere  human  invention,  necessarily  opposed 
to  and  incompatible  with  divine  truth,  is  happily  now  much  less  prevalent  than 
formerly,  and  is  so  far  from  being  correct  that  the  very  reverse  may  be  truly 
aflirmed.  In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  science  is  nothing  else  than  a  sys- 
tematic exposition  of  the  works  and  laws  of  God,  discoverable  in  the  field  of 
nature ;  and  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment,  we  shall  see  that  it  can  be  nothing  else. 
The  mere  fact,  that  man  thinks  and  says  so  and  so,  does  not  make  that  exist 
which  has  no  existence  in  nature;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  law  or  object 
has  a  real  existence,  man's  denial  or  neglect  of  it  does  not  in  the  least  diminish 
the  sphere  of  its  action,  or  lighten  the  penalty  of  disregarding  it.  Thus,  an 
ardent  student  may  believe  that  excessive  study  and  want  of  sleep  are  not  hurt- 
ful to  him ;  but  his  false  opinion  will  in  no  degree  prevent  their  deleterious 
action.  In  like  manner,  a  person  may  believe  that  sitting  inactive  with  cold 
wet  feet  will  do  him  no  harm  ;  but  such  belief  will  be  quite  unavailing  to  protect 
him  against  the  usual  consequences  of  such  behaviour.  It  is  God,  and  not  man, 
who  has  created  the  universe  and  established  the  relations  which  subsist  among 
all  its  constituent  parts,  animate  and  inanimate.  Every  phenomenon  which  occurs 
in  the  natural  world,  however  striking  from  its  magnitude  and  extent, —  as  in 
the  case  of  an  earthquake  or  a  storm,  or  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies,— or  however  incomprehensible  from  its  extreme  minuteness,  like  the  mi- 
croscopic animalcule,  has  been  devised  by  His  wisdom  and  is  regulated  by  His 
laws.  Every  truth,  therefore,  which  science  demonstrates,  and  every  prin- 
ciple which  it  unfolds,  are  traceable  to  God  as  their  author,  and,  in  common 
with  the  inferences  rightly  deduced  from  them,  demand  our  respect  for  this 
above  all  other  reasons,  and  carry  with  them  the  sanction  of  the  Deity  himself. 
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WRITTEN    ON  THE    HEAllT    AND     GRAFTED    ON    TUE    CONSTITUTION    OF 

Adam"  !  ! — {Memoirs  of  Sir  A.  Aijnew,  pp.  89,  90.) 

Apart  from  this,  indeed,  they  would  inspire  no  confidence  in  their  stability, 
and  could  present  no  claim  to  our  obedience.  lu  strictness,  it  is  a  pure  fallacy 
to  speak  of  human  science  as  contradistinguished  from  divine.  Whatever  is 
ascertained  to  be  true  in  any  department  of  nature,  is  necessarily  divine  truth, 
or,  in  other  words,  proceeds  from  God  as  its  author.  One  scientific  truth  may 
be  more  or  less  important  to  our  happiness  than  another  ;  but  all  must  have  the 
same  origin,  for  harmony  and  order  characterise  the  whole.  It  is  a  matter  of 
notoriety,  however,  that  the  sciences  are  still  very  imperfect,  and  that  nume- 
rous errors  are  mixed  up  with  their  facts  and  doctinnes.  If  the  jjhrase  '  human 
science'  were  reserved  exclusively  to  designate  such  errors,  we  should  then  be 
justified  in  regarding  human  and  divine  science  as  always  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  in  turning  aside  from  the  former  with  contempt  and  dislike.  But 
no  such  reservation  has  been  made.  The  fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  most 
sciences,  although  first  discovered  and  explained  to  us  by  our  fellow-men,  and 
not  made  known  to  us  by  any  special  revelation,  are  nevertheless  as  certain,  de- 
finite, and  unchanging,  as  the  fact  of  man's  own  existence  ;  and  consequently 
those  facts  and  laws  are  as  universal  in  their  application,  and  divine  in  charac- 
ter, as  if  they  had  been  the  subject  of  a  supernatural  revelation  to  man.  All 
truths,  from  whatever  source  our  knowledge  of  them  is  obtained,  proceed  from 
God,  are  necessarily  consistent  with  each  other,  and  have  an  equal  claim  on 
our  acceptance,  and  on  our  obedience  to  the  commands  ivhich  they  imply.  It  is 
indeed  one  of  the  highest  privileges  of  science  to  add  to  the  stock  of  truths,  and 
to  trace  the  established  relations  subsisting  among  them  ;  and  one  of  the  great- 
est pleasures  attending  its  pursuit  is  the  constancy  and  directness  with  which 
every  newly  discovered  fact  leads  us  up  to  God,  as  the  centre  and  regulator  of 
creation.  Had  the  facts  of  science  been  inaccessible  to  the  scrutiny  and  reason 
of  man,  they  would  then  have  been  fit  objects  for  a  supernatural  revelation, 
seeing  that  knowledge  of  them  is  in  so  many  ways  necessary  for  our  guidance 
to  hajjpiness.  But,  constituted  as  we  are  with  faculties  that  delight  in  observa- 
tion and  in  tracing  out  the  relations  of  all  created  objects  to  each  other  and  to 
ourselves,  the  revelation  of  scientific  truths  without  any  effort  on  our  part  for 
their  discovery,  would  have  deprived  man  of  the  noblest  field  for  the  exercise 
of  his  intellectual  powers,  and  of  the  strongest  stimulus  to  exertion.  As  an 
exposition  of  the  works  and  laws  of  God,  science  has  the  strongest  claim  upon 
the  reverent  attention  of  every  reflecting  and  religious  mind  :  because,  on  our 
knowledge  of  these  laws,  and  the  squaring  of  our  conduct  by  them,  our  welfare, 
progress,  and  happiness  are  in  no  small  degree  dependent.  Till  this  grand 
truth  shall  be  fully  understood,  and  kept  constantly  before  our  eyes  as  a  guid- 
ing principle,  science  will  never  occujjy  its  true  position,  or  confer  those  ad- 
vantages on  the  human  race  which  it  is  cajjable  of  affording.  Instead  of  being 
ojiposed  to  each  other,  science  and  religion  are  identical  in  nature  and  origin  ; 
and  it  is  a  libel  on  the  God  of  Truth  to  disparage  the  facts  of  science  as  un- 
worthy of  regard,  seeing  that  it  is  only  through  them  that  the  laws  which  He 
has  appointed  for  the  regulation  of  both  the  animate  and  inanimate  world  can 
ever  become  known,  or  rendered  applicable  to  our  farther  improvement  as 
physical,  moral,  religious,  and  responsible  beings. 

"  I  have  entered  at  some  length  into  this  subject  at  the  outset,  because  the 
view  which  the  reader  entertains  concerning  it  must  exercise  no  small  influ- 
ence on  the  spirit  in  which  he  will  receive  the  information  placed  within  his 
reach,  and  on  the  willingness  with  which  he  will  be  disposed  to  act  upon  the 
rules  deducible  from  it.  If  he  shall  regard  all  scientific  truths  and  inferences 
merely  as  ingenious  speculations,  having  no  higher  origin  than  the  imagination 
of  a  fallible  human  creature,  and  as  carrying  with  them  a  merely  human  sanc- 
tion, he  will  naturally  think  it  of  little  practical  importance  whether  his  habi- 
tual conduct  be  directed  in  accordance  with  their  dictates  or  not :  whereas,  if 
he  shall  regard  the  laws  of  physiology  and  of  all  other  departments  of  nature 
0,8 furnishing  plain  and  unequivocal  indications  of  the  divine  will,  their  study  and 
regular  observance  will  appear  no  longer  a  matter  of  indifiference,  but  a  positive 
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The  conduct  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance  in  sounding  the  alarm  of 
Morality  in  danger !  has  an  unfortunate  resemblance  to  the  tactics  of 

duty,  ranMng  among  the  most  important  of  our  moral  and  religious  obligations. 
Rightly  considered,  the  neglect  of  health,  or  its  deliberate  sacrifice  in  the  pur- 
suit of  business,  pleasure,  or  ambition,  or  even  in  excessive  exertion  for  the 
purposes  of  benevolence,  is  as  clearly  a  breach  of  moral  duty  as  suicide  itself. 
The  only  difference  is  in  degree  ;  and  the  punishment  it  entails  is  frequently 
of  the  severest  kind — irremediable  disease,  loss  of  reason,  or  death.  Proofs 
and  examples  of  this  unfortunately  abound  in  society.  For  instance,  several 
cases  of  permanent  imbecility  from  excessive  study  have  come  under  my  own 
observation,  and  similar  cases  are  found  in  almost  every  asylum  for  lunatics. 
The  frequency  with  which  naturally  strong  and  well-constituted  men  are  ob- 
served to  break  down  from  exhaustion  in  the  midst  of  a  prosperous  career,  fur- 
nishes another  lamentable  confirmation  of  my  doctrine,  that  many  fall  victims 
Avho  might  have  enjoyed  a  long  life  of  active  and  useful  exertion,  had  they  paid 
that  reasonable  regard  to  the  laws  of  health  which  common  prudence  recom- 
mends, and  which  more  enlightened  views  of  religion  would  even  have  enforced 
upon  them  as  a  sacred  duty. "^(Pr/HCi/)Z«  of  Phijsiology  applied  to  Health  and 
Education,  14th  edit.,  pp.  19-23.  See  also  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Andrew  Combe,  M.D.,  pp.  499-509 ;  The  Constitution  of  Man  considered  in  Rela- 
tion to  External  Objects,  by  George  Combe ;  pamphlets  by  the  same,  entitled, 
Remarks  on  National  Education, — The  Relation  between  Religion  and  Science, — 
What  should  National  Education  Embrace  ? — Fo^ir  Addresses  on  Secular  Unsec- 
tarian  Education, — and  Secular  Instruction,  or  Extension  of  Church  Endowments  ? 
being  a  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  The  subject  is  illustrated  likewise  in  the 
Westminster  Review  for  July  1852,  Article  I.,  On  Secular  Education  ;  and  in 
three  instructive  Annual  Reports  of  the  Williams  Secular  School,  1850-1852,  pub- 
lished by  Maclachlan  and  Stewart,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co., 
London.) 

It  is  curious  that  that  very  study  which  eminent  English  theologians  so 
strongly  recommended  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  pointed  to  as  something 
which  the  Deistical  champions  of  natural  religion  had  improperly  overlooked, — • 
I  mean  the  study  of  nature,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  will  of  God  therein 
abundantly  revealed, — should  at  the  present  day  be  denounced  by  some  of  the 
Scottish  clergy  as  irreligious  and  dangerous !  In  general,  there  is  among  re- 
ligious people  a  deplorable  absence  not  merely  of  the  knowledge  of  God's  na- 
tural laws,  but  even  of  the  knowledge  that  such  laws  exist.  Many  duties  are 
consequently  neglected  without  compunction,  or  loss  of  good  name  ;  while  the 
suffering  which  ever  attends  such  neglect,  be  it  consciously 'or  unconsciously 
committed,  is  self-complacently  regarded  as  the  chastisement  administered  by 
the  Heavenly  Father  for  the  spiritual  improvement  of  his  chosen  ones. 

Even  so  able  and  learned  a  divine  as  Principal  Lee,  in  giving  evidence  before 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew's  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Sabbath-observ- 
ance in  183"2,  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms  : — "  1  do  not  know  how 
mere  prudential  maxims  or  rules  of  morality  can  be  satisfactorily  and  securely 
established  otherwise  than  on  the  basis  of  Scripture  ;  but  I  hold  it  to  be  the  first 
duty  of  every  man  who  believes  in  divine  revelation,  to  impress  on  all  his  fel- 
low creatures  the  momentous  principle,  which  I  think  sufficiently  intelligible 
by  a  little  child,  that  ALL  the  worth  and  happiness  attainable  in  time,  and  all  the 
hopes  of  etei-nal  life,  are  gained  by  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  word  of  God 
-^(Evidence  of  Br  John  Lee,  in  Report  of  the  Committee,  p.  279,  Q,.  4141.) 

So  also  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  a  writer  in  high  estimation  among  the  Puri- 
tans of  the  present  day,  tells  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  he  had 
"  learned  to  look  upon  the  Bible  as  my  book  of  instructions,  given  me  along 
with  the  ministerial  office  by  my  Lord  and  Master ;  that  from  thence  I  might 
deduce  all  my  doctrines,  instructions,  and  admonitions,  warnings,  examples, 
encouragements,  rules  of  duty,  and  motives  to  duty." — {The  Force  of  Truth,  ed. 
1836,  p.  107.) 

To  the  same  purpose  writes  a  religious  layman, — the  "  Elder  of  the  Free 
Church,"  whose  pamphlet  on  Mr  AVortley's  Bill  for  legalizing  marriage  with 
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an  order  of  lueu  with  whom  it  cannot  be  agreeable  to  tlieni  to  be 
compared;  I  mean  the  Jesuits.  Tillotson,  in  his  preface  to  Dr  Bar- 
row's Treatise  of  the  Pope's  Siqyremacy,  remarks,  that  although  this 
point  of  supremacy  "  is  not  only  an  indefensible,  but  an  impudent 
cause,  as  ever  was  undertaken  by  learned  pens,"  yet  "  Bellarmiue 
hath  the  confidence  to  say  the  whole  of  Christianity  depends  upon  it." 
And  Pascal  tells  the  Jesuits  of  his  time, — "  But  this  is  just  one  of 
the  principal  tricks  of  your  policy,  to  make  people  believe  that  every 
thing  is  at  stake,  when  in  reality  there  is  nothing  at  stake.''''*     The  Jesuits, 

a  deceased  wife's  sister  was  quoted  in  a  former  page.  "  We  have  nothing  to 
do,'-  says  he,  "  with  expediency  on  tlie  one  side  or  the  other, — '  To  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony.'  If  God  has  forbidden  sucli  marriages,  they  can  never  be 
expedient.  If  He  has  not  forbidden  tliem  [i.e.  in  the  Bible],  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pedient in  man  to  forbid  them,  and  lie  has  no  right  to  do  so." — (P.  26.) 

Although  these  opinions  are  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Catechism  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  "  the  word  of  God,  which  is  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  the  only  rule  to  direct  us  how  we 
may  glorify  and  enjoy  God,"  I  much  prefer  the  opposite  opinions  of  St  Paul, 
Hooker,  Taylor,  Wilkins,  Tillotson,  Hoadly,  Sherlock,  Law,  Conybeare,  and 
Whately.  And  the  time,  perhaps,  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  Scottish  clergy 
will  be  compelled,  by  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people,  to  bestow  upon 
natural  religion  the  attention  it  demands,  and  thus  enable  themselves  to  adapt 
their  instruction  to  the  requirements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Dr  Jortin,  in  his  sermon  on  Isaiah  v.  20  ("  Wo  unto  them  that  call  evil  good, 
and  good  evil '.")  observes  : — 

"  There  have  always  been  persons,  such  as  those  of  whom  Isaiah  complains, 
who,  having  given  themselves  up  to  iniquity,  would  fain,  for  the  quiet  of  their 
own  minds,  discard  the  differences  of  good  and  evil  in  human  actions,  as  if 
there  were  no  rule  to  try  them  by ;  as  if  they  were  nothing  but  the  arbitrary 
fancies  of  men,  according  to  the  different  influences  of  education  and  custom  ; 
as  if  doing  well  were  onlj-  a  fashion  of  appearing  suitable  to  the  country 
we  inhabit,  which  varies  as  much  as  the  different  dresses  and  languages 
of  nations,  and  their  different  tastes  and  inclinations ;  or,  as  if  present  plea- 
sures and  pain  were  the  only  standard  of  good  and  evil. 

"  Others  there  are,  very  different  from  the  former,  sober,  pious,  and  well- 
meaning  persons,  who  out  of  a  mistaken  zeal  for  revealed  religion,  and  for  the 
honour  of  Christianity,  are  not  contented  with  preferring  the  revealed  to  the 
natural  law,  for  which  we  shall  not  blame  them,  but  are  apt  to  depreciate 
human  reason,  which  also  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  to  slight  natural  religion,  which 
also  is  the  law  of  God ;  and  to  resolve  all  moral  good  and  evil,  and  all  moral 
duty,  into  the  mere  positive  will  and  command  of  God  set  forth  in  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel,  as  though  without  such  instruction  and  assistance  we  could 
neither  discern  nor  perform  any  one  good  deed. 

"  But  upon  better  consideration,  and  nearer  inspection,  they  will  find  even 
by  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  by  the  light  of  reason,  that  some  actions  are  good 
and  some  evil  in  themselves,  and  without  respect  to  any  revealed  law ;  and  that 
there  are  some  stated  rules  and  measures  by  which  we  may  judge  of  good  and 
evil  by  our  sense  and  reason.  And  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  certain  that 
revelation  is  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance  :  that  this  additional  gift  of 
God  is  highly  useful  to  guide  and  improve  our  natural  notions  of  morality,  and 
to  enforce  the  practice  of  it ;  so  that  we  must  be  very  ignorant,  or  very  un- 
thankful, if  we  do  not  discern  its  evidence,  and  receive  it  wath  faith  and  gra- 
titude.''— (Jortin's  Works,  vol.  x.,  pp.  170,  171.) 

If  these  remarks  are  well-founded,  Dr  Lee  has  exhibited  himself  (I  doubt  not, 
incautiously)  in  the  position  of  a  "  sober,  pious,  and  well-meaning  person,"' 
actuated  by  "a  mistaken  zeal  for  revealed  religion,  and  for  the  honour  of  Chris- 
tianity,"' if  not  also  of  Judaism. 

*  Provincial  Letters,  Letter  xviii.,  p.  330  of  Dr  M'Crie's  Translation. 
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however,  when  they  gainsay  themselves,  are  less  apt  than  the  Sabba- 
tarians to  do  it  clumsily.  The  abruptness  with  which  the  asserters  of 
the  vital  importance  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  sometimes  pass 
from  fear  to  confidence,  is  ludicrous  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  honest  John 
Younger's  prize-essay  on  the  Sabbath,  where  he  expresses  great  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  "  the  whole  law  of  life,"  if  the  obligation  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment  be  denied  ;  since  upon  other  precepts  of  the 
Decalogue  "  are  founded,"  he  tells  us,  "  the  laws  of  society,  the  na- 
tional security  for  public  conduct."  Deny  the  obligation  of  the  De- 
calogue, and  "  the  wicked,"  says  he,  "  would  have  full  scope  for  mis- 
chief, so  long  as  they  could  personally  defend  themselves  from  the 
consequences  of  a  general  libertinism.  Yes,  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment is  as  sacred  and  as  necessary  as  at  least  any  other  on  the  divine 
tables — as  obligatory  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  tabernacle  of  Israel." 
Here  we  are  expected  to  forget  that  any  laws  of  Glod  save  the  Deca- 
logue exist :  but  straightway  he  gives  us  the  comfortable  assurance 
that  the  Sabbath  has  another  foundation,  which  may  support  it  even 
in  the  awful  event  of  the  obligation  of  the  Decalogue  being  denied  ; 
it  is,  has  been,  and  will  be,  "  indispensable  to  the  temporal  as  well  as 
to  the  spirittial  advantages  of  man,  in  all  ages,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  world's  time."  Now  surely  what  is  "  indispensable"  is 
in  little  danger  of  becoming  obsolete  !  This  hope  is  confirmed  by 
what  he  farther  propounds ;  namely,  that  "  the  divine  law  in  regard 
to  the  Sabbath  lies  not  alone  in  the  words  of  the  Commandment,  nor  in 
our  proof  that  the  Commandment  was  from  the  date  of  our  creation  ; 
but  is  also  imprinted  upon  the  natural  constitution  of  man,  in  his  physical, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  capacities.'^*  What  risk  is  tliere  of 
such  a  foundation  being  weakened  by  the  abandonment  of  the  Jewish 
precept  ?  and  what  need  has  it  of  being  strengthened  by  a  super- 
natural prop  ?  "  0  ye  of  little  faith  !" 

To  those  who,  for  such  reasons  as  are  set  forth  in  the  foregoing 
Plea  for  Sunday  Trains,  look  upon  the  Sabbatarian  Directors  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  Company  as  flagrant  bargain- 
breakers,  the  following  averments,  in  a  Sabbatarian  prize-essay, 
which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  contains  a  great  deal  of  really  excellent 
matter,  will  seem  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  "  Slight  the  Sabbath, 
and  you  slight  religion  ;  slight  religion,  and  you  strike  at  the  roots 
of  society — at  truth,  honesty,  and  virtue.  But  let  a  people  honour 
the  Sabbath,  and  they  do  reverence  to  religious  principles  ;  they 
strengthen  those  foundations  upon  which  the  social  virtues  are  based 
— sobriety,  order,  regakd  for  covenants,  cheerfulness,  temperance, 
both  personal  and  political,  flourish  among  them,  and  give  stability 
to  their  union. ""f 

True  ;  if  you  believe  either  Sabbath-observance,  or  Christmas-ob- 
servance, or  any  other  observance  whatever,  to  be  a  religious  duty, 
and  yet  neglect  it,  you  slight  religion,  and  blunt  the  moral  feelings 

*  The  Light  of  the  Week  ;  or  the  Temporal  Advantages  of  the  Sabbath,  con- 
sidered in  Relation  to  the  Working  Classes.  By  John  Younger.  London,  1849. 
Pp.  45,  46. 

t  The  Henderson  Prize-Essay  upon  the  Advantages  of  the  Sabbath,  when 
rightly  observed,  to  Literary  and  Professional  Men.  By  Peter  Young  Black, 
Writer,  Glasgow!     1860.    P.  39. 
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by  habitually  disregarding  their  dictates  ;  but  if,  like  the  Quakers, 
you  hold  no  such  belief,  your  "  honesty  and  virtue"  will  sustain  as 
little  damage  as  theirs  do,  from  the  habit  of  esteeming  every  day 
alike.  In  my  opinion,  to  enjoin  as  a  religious  duty  the  sort  of  Sab- 
bath-observance prescribed  by  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land (but  which,  it  is  fair  to  acknowledge,  is  by  no  means  recom- 
mended by  Mr  Black),  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  very  evils 
which  that  gentleman  is  desirous  to  ward  oil';  for  when  a  duty  is 
imposed  which  the  reason  and  healthy  instincts  of  human  nature 
rebel  against,  it  will  seldom  be  strictly  performed  ;  it  is  in  opposition 
to  the  views  of  the  most  enlightened  and  influential  classes  of  the 
community  ;  these,  if  they  hypoci'itically  conform,  are  themselves  de- 
moralised by  such  practice  ;  while,  if  nonconformists,  they  set  an  ex- 
ample wiiich  influences  others  not  of  their  opinions,  who,  becoming 
thus  habituated  to  disregard  in  practice  what  they  believe  to  be  a 
law  of  God,  soon  become  accustomed  to  slight  the  laws  which  are 
reaUi/  divine.  Michaelis  expresses  this  view  with  his  usual  energy 
of  language,  in  a  passage  which,  although  quoted  in  a  former  page 
(see  p,  176),  is  good  enough  to  be  repeated  here  : — "  A  legislator  who 
attempts  to  introduce  a  system  of  morality  too  strict  for  his  subjects, 
will,  by  aiming  at  too  much,  gain  nothing,  and  only  pave  the  way  for 
their  more  audacious  and  extensive  transgression  of  his  laws ;  and 
what  they  have  successfully  tried  as  to  one,  they  will  soon  put  in 
practice  as  to  others."*  If  this  is  true  of  duties  which  are  truly 
moral,  much  more  applicable  must  the  observation  be  to  imaginary 
duties  wliich  have  no  foundation  either  in  the  human  conscience,  in 
reason,  or  in  the  revealed  will  of  Clod. 

Not  less  to  the  present  purpose  is  the  warning  which  Baxter  gives 
in  the  following  words : — "  Take  heed  that  you  do  not  make  your- 
self more  work  than  God  hath  made  you,  by  feigning  things  unlawful, 

which  God  hath  not  forbidden AH  overdoing  in  God's 

work  is  undoing ;  and  Avhoever  you  meet  with  that  would  overdo, 
suspect  him  to  be  either  a  subtle,  destroying  enemy,  or  one  deluded 
by  the  destroyer."f 

Milton  also  observes  : — "  He  who  wisely  would  restrain  the  reason- 
able soul  of  man  within  due  bounds,  must  first  himself  know  perfectly 
how  far  the  territory  and  dominion  extends  of  just  and  honest  liberty. 
As  little  must  he  offer  to  bind  that  which  God  hath  loosened,  as  to  loosen 
that  which  He  hath  bound.  The  ignorance  and  mistake  of  this  liigh 
point  hath  heaped  up  one  huge  half  of  all  the  misery  that  hath  been 
since  Adam.  .  .  The  greatest  burden  in  the  world  is  superstition, 
not  only  of  ceremonies  in  the  Church,  but  of  imaginary  and  scare-croiu 
sins  at  home.  What  greater  weakening,  what  more  subtle  stratagem 
against  our  Christian  warfare,  when,  besides  the  gross  body  of  real 
transgressions  to  encounter,  Ave  shall  be  terrified  by  a  vain  and  sha- 
dowy menacing  of  faults  that  are  not .-";{;    And  elsewhere  he  says  : — "  It 

*  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.,  p.  16. 

t  Directions  for  getting  and  keeping  Spiritual  Peace  and  Comfort ;  Baxter's 
AVorks,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  189,  19'2. 

X  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  Introd. ;  Prose  Works,  vol.  iii., 
p.  175,  176. 
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is  the  height  of  injustice,  as  well  as  an  example  of  most  dangerous 
tendency  in  religion,  to  account  as  sin  lohat  is  not  such  in  reality.''^* 

"  The  laws  of  religion  "  says  Montesquieu,  "  should  never  inspire  an 
aversion  to  anything  but  vice,  and,  above  all,  they  should  never  estrange 
man  from  a  love  and  tenderness  for  his  own  species. "f 

To  these   extracts  (which  deserve  to  be  well  considered)  may  be 
fitly  added  a  true  and  forcible  exposition  of  the  actual  state  of  things 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review : — "  In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  unity 
is  irreconcileable  with  freedom  ;  and,  in  default  of  unity,  the  outward 
simulation  of  it  is  plain  falsehood.     We  may  agree  that  sincerity 
is  not  everything  in  religion :  but  insincerity,  even  on  the  right  side, 
must  be  something  worse ;  and  how  much    of  that  there  is  in  Old 
England,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  computed  in  a  question  of  national 
character.     Religious  insincerity,  commonly  called  cant,  is  one  of  our 
special  vices  ;  and  yet  it  does  not  seem  natural  to  us,  but  7'esults  in- 
sensibly from  our  conservative  love  of  old  forms  of  speech  which  have 
survived  their  meaning,  and  ancient  rites  that  have  no  life  left  in 
them.     This  is  notable  in  Church  and  State  alike  ;  in  our  constitu- 
tional and  legal  fictions  ;   in  our  public  testimonials,  tributes,  toasts, 
epitaphs,  and  oaths,  no  less  than  in  our  solemn  creeds,  confessions,  and 
thanksgivings.     Consider,  for  example,  in  tilings  sacred,  our  univer- 
sal conventional  indiiference  to  the  vows  of  sponsors  in  baptism,  al- 
though the  awful  old  service  is  scrupulously  retained.     So  of  the  Or- 
dination Service.    Consider,  also,  the  weekly  recitation  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  and  the  response  to  it,  without  one  word  of  comment 
or  qualification  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  notwithstanding  that  no- 
body believes  a  Jemsh  Sabbath  to  be  either  binding  upon  Christians, 
or  possible  in  modern  life  ;  and  not  the  strictest  Puritan  of  us  all,  not 
Scotland  herself,  even  thinks  of  observing  it  as  such.     The  immense 
variance  between  the  letter  of  this  law  and  the  most  rigid  practical 
interpretation  of  it,  confounds  all  English  ideas  of  Sabbath-keeping 
and  Sabbath-breaking  ;   creates  unnecessarily  an  awful  malum  prohi- 
hitum;  and  lays  snares  in  the  path  of  innumerable  honest  and  devout 
men  and  women.     If  the  Fourth  Commandment  be,  indeed,  a  law  of 
the  Christians,  it  is  too  certain  that  all  Christians  deliberately  break 
it ;  but  if  it  be  a  law  of  the  Jews  only,  then  all  the  scandal  is  charge- 
able upon  those  who,  professing  to  have  divine  truth  in  their  keeping, 
recite  this  law  weekly  from  the  altar,  as  if  it  were  part  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.     In  the  same  way,  chapters  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  from  the  New,  are  read  out  to  a  congregation,  with  no  other  dis- 
tinction than  that  one  is  the  first,  the  other  the  second.     Such  incon- 
sistencies, to  those  M'ho  will  reflect  upon  them,  will  appear  far  more 
important  and  more  fruitful  of  evil  consequences  than  most  of  us  are 
aware  of."J 

Speaking  of  certain  fancies  about  church  authority,  which  are  now 
pretty  generally  acknowledged  to  be  groundless.  Archbishop  AV^hately 
says: — "  In  some  instances,  to  my  own  knowledge,  and  probably  in 

*  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  231. 
t  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  xxiv.,  ch.  22. 

I  Edinburgli  Review,  vol.  xcii.,  p.  349,  350,  Oct.  1850. —  See  to  the  same  effect, 
Mr  Bailey's  Essays  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth,  &c.,  p.  230,  2d  edit. 
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many  others,  such  uotions  as  1  allude  to  have  been  mure  or  less  coun- 
tenanced by  persons  who  are  aware — or  at  least  were  at  first  aware — 
of  their  unsoundness,  from  their  supposed  tendency  to  promote  piety 
and  morality.  But  the  good  eftects  resulting  (and  such  often  have, 
apparently  at  least,  resulted)  from  any  false  system,  have  a  continual 
and  rapid  tendency  towards  decay,  while  the  evil  fruits  are  home  in  con- 
tinually increasing  profusion,  and  with  more  and  more  of  poisonous  luxu- 
riance.''''* 

So  much  for  the  influence  of  Sabbath-observance  upon  "  truth,  ho- 
nesty, and  virtue."  As  to  the  favourable  influence  on  "  sobriety" 
which  Mr  Black  ascribes  to  it,  the  Quakers,  I  imagine,  will  stand  as 
favourable  a  comparison  with  the  Sabbatarian  citizens  of  Grlasgow,  as 
the  Parisian  slighters  of  the  Sabbath  notoriously  do  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Scotland  at  large. f     By  going  to  church,  and  there  hear- 

*  Essays  on  Some  of  the  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  &c.,  2d  edit.,  p.  196. 

t  On  this  subject  we  have  the  strong  and  unexceptionable  testimony  of  Dr 
Gutlirie,  in  his  Ploa  on  behalf  of  Drunkards,  and  against  Drunkenness,  published 
at  Edinburgh  in  1850: — "  The  writer  of  this  'Plea'  spent,  as  a  student,  some 
five  or  six  months  in  Paris.  He  resided  there  during  the  period  of  tlie  carni- 
val, and  was  spectator  of  a  scene  on  tlie  Boulevards,  wliich  would  have  made 
a  stranger  fancy  that  a  lai-ge  portion  of  its  citizens  had  gone  mad.  Yet  amid 
such  scenes,  and  during  tliat  extended  period,  he  saw  but  one  case  of  intoxica- 
tion. We  found  few  among  our  French  acquaintances  who  believed  the  Bible 
to  be  the  Word  of  God.  AVe, found  the  temples  of  worship  deserted,  save  by 
some  women  and  a  few  old  men.  We  counted  on  one  occasion  thirty-three 
theatres  and  places  of  amusement  025en  on  the  Sabbath-day.  And  we  met  with 
many  other  things  besides,  to  make  us  almost  say  with  Abraham,  '  The  fear  of 
God  is  not  in  this  j)lace.'  Yet,  although  our  avocations  led  us  often  through 
the  worst  jiarts  of  the  city,  and  occasionally  late  in  the  evening — in  that  city, 
containing  then  a  population  six  times  larger  than  Edinburgh — we  saw  but  one 
drunken  man,  and  no  drunken  woman.  Well — we  stepjied  from  the  steamer 
upon  one  of  the  London  quays,  and  had  not  gone  many  paces,  when  our  national 
pride  was  humbled,  and  any  Christianity  we  may  have  had  was  put  to  the  blush, 
by  the  disgusting  spectacle  of  drunkards  reeling  along  the  streets,  and  filling 
the  air  with  strange  and  horrid  imprecations.  In  one  hour  we  saw  in  London 
— and  in  Edinburgh,  with  all  her  churches,  and  schools,  and  piety,  we  see  every 
day — more  drunkenness  than  we  saw  in  five  long  months  in  guilty  Paris. 
'  Tell  it  not  in  Gath;  j'^blish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon.'  Surely  these 
facts  disclose  a  state  of  things  for  which  British  Christians  ought  to  blush." 
To  shew  that  France  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  superiority  in  this 
respect  over  Sabbath-keeping  Scotland,  Dr  Guthrie  adds  : — "  Now,  our  expe- 
rience in  this  matter  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  others,  who  have  been 
similarly  placed,  as  we  found  in  the  corresponding  statement  of  a  book  of  Tra- 
vels in  the  Brazils, —  the  work  of  a  gentleman  who  now  presides  over  the  Hor- 
ticultural Gardens  in  Ceylon.  Most  people  know  the  low  state  of  morality  in 
the  Brazils,  that  there  the  marriage  tie  is  almost  entirely  loosed,  and  that  jjriests 
and  people  are  one  sweltering  mass  of  corruption.  This  gentleman,  glad  to 
breathe  once  more  the  pure  air  of  a  religious  land,  reached  Liverpool  on  a 
Sabbath  morning,  but  what  was  the  scene  which  met  him  on  his  native  shores  ? 
On  that  sacred  day,  ere  he  had  spent  as  many  hours  in  Liverpool  as  he  had 
passed  years  in  the  Brazils,  he  saw  more  drunkards  than  he  had  seen  during 
his  whole  sojourn  in  a  country  where  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life  are  laughed 
to  scorn.  Whether  our  nation  is  or  is  not  the  most  drunken  nation  in  the 
world,  we  leave  others  to  settle ;  but  surely  these  are  facts  which  ought  to  fill 
us  with  shame."— (Pp.  27,  28.) 

At  a  meeting  of  Justices  in  Glasgow,  on  29th  November  1852,  when  the 
means  of  recreation  for  the  working  classes  were  discussed,  in  connection  with 
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ing  sobriety  and  the  other  virtues  recommended,  many  may,  and  I 
doubt  not  do,  receive  much  benefit.  But  to  expect  that  ill-lodged 
and  ill-educated  people,  who  have  no  resources  of  science,  litera- 
ture, or  amusement,  wherewith  to  refresh  their  spirits  and  occupy 
agreeably  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  in  this  gloomy  northern  climate, 
should  generally  abstain  from  using  the  sole  means  they  have  of  be- 
coming cheerful — to  expect  that  a  temptation  which,  to  a  grave  and 
heavy  people  like  the  Scotch,  is  infinitely  stronger  than  it  would  be 
to  the  lively  Parisians,  even  if  their  climate  were  as  bad  as  ours  and 
their  means  of  recreation  as  few — to  expect  this,  I  say,  is  to  expect 
what  assuredly  will  never  be  realised  as  long  as  human  nature  con- 
tinues what  it  is.  Above  all,  the  proscription  of  music  on  Sundays 
seems  to  me  to  be  worthy  only  of  barbarians. 

To  the  statements  above  quoted  from  Mr  Younger,  another  Sabba- 
tarian has  recently  added  the  equally  cheering  information,  that  "  the 

an  application  (which  was  granted)  for  the  license  of  a  respectable  minor 
theatre,  one  of  them,  Mr  David  Bell  of  Blackhall,  said,  "  He  hoped  to  see  the 
day  when  five  or  six  steamers  would  leave  the  Broomielaw  every  Sunday." 
On  this,  a  Glasgow  paper,  the  Scotch  Reformers'  Gazette,  remarks: — "We 
think  he  was  guilty  of  a  little  indiscretion  in  shocking  the  I'eligious  nerves  of 
the  minority.  Mr  Bell,  in  short,  was  a  little  too  fast,  and  went  perhaps  a 
little  too  far  ;  but  what  did  Mr  W.  Kidston  mean,  when  '  he  inferred  it  was 
that  gentleman's  intention  to  introduce  continental  immorality?'  We  doubt 
if  there  be  more  immorality  in  any  city  on  the  Continent  than  juft  in  this  sanctified 
city  of  Glasr/oiv  itself,  where  (thanks  to  the  Puritans)  the  people  are  excluded 
on  Sunday  from  even  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and  shut  up,  like  so  many  dogs 
in  their  kennels,  or  driven  to  dens  of  a  far  more  degrading  character,  until  it 
is  time  to  recommence  their  work  at  six  o'clock  on  Monday  morning." 

On  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  there  was  held  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh,  at  which  Dr  Muir  declared  "  his  conviction,  that  if  such  places 
of  amusement  as  the  Crystal  Palace  were  allowed  to  be  opened  during  non- 
canonical  hours,  as  they  were  called,  on  Sundays,  the  result  of  it  would  be  to 
bring  on  this  country  the  ivliole  of  the  abominations  of  the  Continent,  where  the 
hours  after  divine  service  were  given  up  to  amusement,  and  vain  and  idle  re- 
creation and  profligacy."  For  my  part,  I  should  regard  the  Continental  "  abo- 
mination" of  sobriety  as  a  very  good  "  result ;"  and,  as  for  profligacy,  we  arc 
80  well  supplied  with  that  already  on  Sundays  in  our  large  towns  (though  it 
shews  itself  less  "  before  folk"  here  than  on  the  Continent),  that  no  appreciable 
increase  of  it  under  the  banefnl  influence  of  the  Crystal  Palace  is  likely  to  take 
place.  If  our  clergy  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  Continental  nations  for 
themselves,  they  would  learn  that  wherever  the  natural  character  of  the  people 
resembles  that  of  the  Scotch,  (as  in  Holland  and  Northern  Germany,)  they  be- 
have at  least  as  virtuously  as  we  do,notwithstanding  their  non-observance  of  the 
Puritanical  Sabbath.  The  author  of  that  beautiful  and  thoughtful  volume.  Com- 
panions of  my  Solitude,  (Mr  Helps,)  writing  of  a  Sunday  evening  in  Germany, 
says  : — "  I  wandered  amongst  the  various  groups  of  quiet,  decorous,  beer-imbib- 
ing Germans,  who,  in  family-parties,  had  come  out  to  these  gardens  to  drink  their 
beer,  smoke  their  pipes,  and  hear  some  music.  In  those  fortunate  regions  they  have 
not  made  a  ghastly  idol  of  the  Sunday."  (P.  127.  See  also  pp.  27,  37,  102.)  My 
own  observations  in  Germany,  as  well  as  the  much  wider  experience  of  several 
friends  who  have  resided  for  considerable  periods  there,  confirm  the  conclusion 
to  which  I  think  the  study  of  human  nature  leads,  that  to  make  a  ghastly  idol  of 
Sunday  as  the  Scotch  do,  is  positively  conducive  to  drunkenness  and  profligacy. 
To  this  subject  I  shall  return  in  Note  L. ;  at  present,  I  conclude  by  transcribing 
this  excellent  maxim  from  Burke's  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  : — "  Law- 
ful ENJOYMEiXT  IS  THE  SUREST  METHOD  TO  PREVENT  UNLAWFUL  GRATIFICA- 
TION."— {Works  of  Edmund  Burke, \ol.  vi.,  p.  312,  ed.  1823). 
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morality  of  the  Sabbath  being  incontrovertible,  the  keeping  of  the  day 
holy  ixnto  the  Lord  is  as  truly  and  unalterably  a  part  of  the  moral 
law,  as  to  honour  and  obey  parents  and  magistrates, — to  abstain  from 
falsehood,  theft,  and  murder.  The  authority  of  man  may  claim  to  set 
aside  the  obligation  of  any  of  the  other  commandments  as  soon  as  that 
of  the  fourth.""* 

This  would  be  extremely  well  fitted  to  allay  men's  fear  for  the  safety 
of  the  Sabbath,  if  they  did  not  see  plainly  that  the  "  undebateable" 
and  "  incontrovertible"  morality  of  Sabbath-observance  is  extensively 
and  powerfully  "  controverted,"  even  in  the  Sabbatarian  camp.  Dr 
Bound  himself,  the  man  who  first  in  England  hoisted  the  Sabbatarian 
colours,  admits  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  "  was  given  in  the 
beginning  not  so  much  by  the  light  of  nature  as  the  rest  of  the  nine 
commandments  were,  but  by  express  words,  when  God  sanctified  it. 
For  though  this  be  the  law  of  nature  that  some  days  should  be  sepa- 
rated to  Grod's  worship,  as  appears  by  the  practice  of  the  Gentiles ; 
yet  that  it  should  be  every  seventh  day,  the  Lord  himself  set  down  in 
express  words ;  which  otherwise  by  the  Uqht  of  nature  they  could  never  have 
found:'^ 

If  the  duties  prescribed  in  the  Fourth  Commandment  rest  upon  a 
law  written  on  the  heart  and  grafted  on  the  constitution  of  man,  how 
was  it  possible  for  the  acute  and  learned  Baxter  to  declare  that  they 
are  "  hut  of  positive  institution,  and  not  naturally  known  to  man,  as 
other  duties  are  ?"J  how  can  Dr  M'Crie  affirm  that  "  it  is  only  from 
the  law  of  revelation  that  we  learn  Sabbatical  duty"  ?§  and  how 
could  the  accomplished  Dr  Barrow  conclude,  that  "seeing  in  its  own 
nature  the  Fourth  Commandment  diftereth  from  the  rest  of  the  Ten 
Laws,  the  obligation  thereto  being  not,  discernibly  to  natural  light, 
grounded  in  the  reason  of  the  thing,  we  can  nowise  be  assured  that  an 
universal  and  perpetual  obligation  thereto  was  intended,  or  that  its 
obligation  did  extend  further  than  to  the  Jews,  to  whom  it  was  as  a 
formal  law  delivered,  and  upon  special  considerations  severely  incul- 
cated ;  to  whose  humour,  condition,  and  circumstances,  it  might  also 
perhaps  be  particularly  suited."! 

According  to  Bishop  Taylor,  the  rest  which  the  Jews  were  com- 
manded to  observe  on  the  Sabbath,  "  being  only  commemorative  of 
their  deliverance  from  the  Egyptian  servitude,  was  not  moral,  nor 
perpetual  ;  it  could  be  dispensed  with  at  the  command  of  a  prophet ; 

*  Sabbath  Trading :  An  Address  to  the  Shareholders  of  the  Caledonian  and 
other  Railway  Lines,  p.  7.     Edinburgh,  1852. 

t  Bound  on  the  Sabbath,  2d.  ed.  pp.  11,  16  ;  quoted  in  Heylin's  History  of 
the  Sabbath,  Part  I.,  p.  16.     Dr  Bound's  book  was  first  published  in  1595. 

I  Works,  -vol.  xix.,  p.  186. — A  few  pages  farther  on  he  says :  "  It  is  of  the 
law  of  nature  (that  is,  known  by  natural  light  without  other  revelation), 
I.  That  God  should  be  worshipped  ;  2.  That  societies  should  assemble  to  do  it 
together  ;  3.  That  some  set  time  should  be  separated  statedly  to  that  use ;  4.  That 
it  should  be  done  with  the  whole  heart,  without  worldly  diversions  or  distrac- 
tions. But  I  know  nothing  in  nature  alone  from  whence  a  man  can  prove  that, 
1.  It  must  be  either  just  one  day  in  seven  ;  2.  Or,  just  what  day  of  the  seven 
it  must  be  ;  3.  Nor  just  what  degree  of  rest  is  necessary  :  though  reason  may 
discern  that  one  day  in  seven  is  a  very  convenient  proportion." — (P.  187.) 

§  Memoirs  of  Sir  A.  Agnew,  p.  152. 

II  Exposition  of  the  Decalogue;  Barrow's  Works,  ed.  1847,  vol.  ii., p.  572. 
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it  was  dispensed  with  at  the  command  of  Joshua, — it  was  broken  at 
the  siege  of  Jericho, — it  always  yielded  when  it  clashed  with  the  duty 
of  any  other  commandment ;  it  was  not  observed  by  the  priests  in  the 
Temple,  nor  in  the  stalls  by  the  herdsman,  nor  in  the  house  by  the 
'  major-domo ;'  but  they  did  lead  the  ox  to  water,  and  "circumcised 
a  sou  ;  that  is,  it  yielded  to  charity,  and  to  religion,  not  only  to  a  moral 
duty,  hut  to  a  ceremonml,  and  therefore  could  not  oblige  us.  But  that 
which  remained  was  imitable  ;  the  natural  religion  which  was  used 
upon  the  Jewish  festivals  was  fit  also  for  the  holidays  of  Christians."* 
A  century  afterwards  we  find  Dr  Jortin  writing  in  a  similar 
strain  : — 

"  Grod  gave  the  Jews  two  sorts  of  laws. 

"  He  gave  them  laws  requiring  of  them  actions  which  were  good 
and  right  in  themselves  antecedently  to  those  laws,  and  which  are  of 
perpetual  obligation,  as  piety,  purity,  mercy,  justice,  and  the  like. 
These  are  moral  laws. 

"  He  gave  them  laws  commanding  or  forbidding  things  which  ap- 
peared indifferent  in  their  own  nature,  but  were  intended,  without 
question,  for  wise  and  good  purposes.  Such  were,  to  otter  sacrifices, 
to  observe  a  strict  rest  upon  the  seventh  day,  not  to  plough  or  sow 
the  seventh  year,  and  the  like.  These  are  positive,  ritual,  ceremo- 
nial laws. 

"  Now,  though  both  are  to  be  observed,  as  far  as  is  possible,  with 
the  utmost  care  and  caution,  yet,  in  case  they  should  ever  interfere, 
the  latter  in  reason  ought  to  give  place,  as  less  useful,  less  weighty 
and  important.  So  likewise  say  the  prophets,  declaring  that  Grod 
will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice, — namely,  where  both  cannot  be  had  ; 
that  he  prefers  morality  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  where  the  one  or  the 
other  must  be  left  undone."  f 

The  remark  of  Bishop  Warburton  has  already  been  quoted  (p.  169), 
that  had  the  Jewish  Sabbath  been  a  moral  and  not  a  positive  institu- 
tion, it  could  not  have  been  employed  as  a  partition-wall  to  separate 
the  Jews  from  other  nations.  To  that  remark  I  see  no  possibility  of 
a  reply. 

On  the  other  hand.  Bishop  Burnet  discusses  this  point  as  follows : 
— "  With  respect  to  the  morality  of  the  Sabbath,"  says  he,  "  it  ought 
to  be  observed,  that  those  things  are  said  to  be  moral,  and  of  the  law 
of  nature,  which  are  in  themselves  rational  and  fit  to  be  done,  though 
there  was  no  express  command  to  enjoin  it.  So  that  where  there 
is  a  great  equity  in  the  thing  itself,  enough  to  sway  a  rational  and 
honest  man  to  the  doing  it ;  this  is  to  be  esteemed  moral,  and  autho- 
rised by  the  law  of  nature.  That  is  of  positive  institution  which  is 
observed  only  because  it  is  commanded,  and  hath  no  intrinsical  good- 
ness or  reason  in  itself  to  recommend  it  to  our  practice,  but  obligeth 
only  upon  the  injunction  and  authority  of  another  :  as,  for  instance, 
it  is  naturally  good  to  obey  our  parents,  to  abstain  from  murder,  theft, 
adultery  ;  and  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  like  to  have  done  unto 
us.  These  things  we  are  obliged  unto  by  the  very  light  of  reason 
and  principle  of  nature,  though  there  had  been  no  written  law  of  God 

*  Ductor  Dubitantium,  B.  ii.,  ch.  2,  Rule  6,  §  58  ;  Works,  vol.  xii.,  p.  425. 
t   Dr  .Tortin's  Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  111. 
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to  impose  them."*  The  Bishop  contends  for  the  moral  nature 
of  the  duty  to  keep  holy  one  day  iu  seven,  upon  the  ground  that 
"a  convenient  portion  of  our  time  is. due  unto  the  service  and  wor- 
ship of  God,  hy  natural  and  moral  right,"  and  that  "  we  ourselves, 
had  it  been  left  to  us,  could  not  have  set  apart  less  time  for  his  ser- 
vice than  Clod  hath  done."  To  which  I  reply,  that  under  the  Chris- 
tian law.  Clod  is  to  be  served  and  -worshipped  every  day  of  our  lives  ; 
that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  not  appointed  for  the  service  and  Avor- 
ship  of  God,  but  (besides  its  use  as  "  a  sign")  solely  for  the  re- 
freshment of  man  and  beast ;!  and  that,  besides,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  in  reason  or  history,  for  atRrming  that  the  light  of 
nature  would  have  made  known  to  mankind  any  such  duty  as 
that  of  consecrating  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  or  any  particular 
day  whatever,  to  the  religious  service  of  God.  If  there  is  really  "  a 
great  equity  in  the  thing  itself,  enough  to  sway  a  rational  and  honest 
man  to  the  doing  it,"  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  neither  Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Luther,  Milton,  nor  Chillingworth,  recog- 
nised the  duty  of  esteeming  one  day  in  seven  above  the  others,  or 
wholly  devoting  the  seventh  or  any  other  day  to  religious  exercises  ? 

Even  Dr  Wardlaw  admits  (though  with  the  caution  of  a  Glasgow 
minister^  aware  of  the  risk  he  runs  of  treading  on  the  toes  of  Puritani- 
cal prejudice),  that  the  Sabbath,  "  considered  as  the  setting  apart  of  a 
special  day  for  a  special  purpose,"  is  "a  positive  institute"  merely.;]; 
"  For  aught  we  can  perceive,"  says  he,  "  God  might  have  created  the 
world  in  seven  daj's,  and  rested  on  the  eighth ;  or  in  nine  days,  and 
rested  on  the  tenth.  In  the  latter  case,  instead  of  weeks  of  seven 
days,  we  should  have  had  decades.  We  do  not  feel,  in  making  such  a 
supposition,  any  thing  at  all  incongruous — any  thing  in  the  least  de- 
gree revolting  to  our  moral  principles.  If  we  do,  a  moment's  exami- 
nation of  the  feeling  will  satisfy  us,  that  it  arises  entirely  from  the 
association  of  sacredness  with  the  actually  existing  arrangement ;  and 
that,  had  this  arrangement  been  one  of  decades,  instead  of  weeks,  the 
feeling  would  have  been  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  ;  the  sacred- 
ness being  attached  to  the  tenth  day,  and  the  uneasy  misgiving  to  the 
seventh. "§  Yet  he  thinks  it  "  truly  surprising"  to  find  Archbishop 
Whately  saying,  "  The  dogma  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster (in  their  Confession  of  Faith),  that  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  part  of  the  Moral  law,  is  to  me  utterly  unintelligible."  The 
reasons  of  his  surprise  are  in  their  turn  "  surprising" — assuming  as 
they  do,  1st,  that  "  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
principles  of  piety,  or  true  religion,"  are  duties  enjoined  by  the  Fourth 
Commandment ;  and,  2dly,  that  the  obvious  utility  of  "  stated  sea- 
sons" of  social  worship  imposes  on  us,  as  a  moral  duty,  the  obligation 
to  keep  holy  a  certain  day  of  the  week  by  abstinence  from  labour 

*  Sermon  on  the  Fourth  Commandment,  in  Knox's  Family  Lectures,  p.  257. 

t  The  reasons  of  this  opinion  will  be  given  in  Note  R.  At  present  I  merely 
add,  that  the  duty  of  public  worship  is  by  no  means  called  in  question  here  : 
all  that  I  affirm  is,  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  never  was  the  foundation 
of  that  duty  even  to  the  Jews,  nor,  although  it  were  of  universal  and  perpetual 
obligation,  would  be  the  foundation  of  the  duty  to  us. 

J  Discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  p.  75. 

§  Pages  79, 80. 
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during  the  whole  of  its  course.  But  I  quite  agree  with  him  in 
hohling,  that,  even  supposing  the  Sabbath-law  to  be  positive  and 
not  moral,  it  would  be  binding  on  all  men  at  this  day,  if  it  were  not  a 
law  peculiar  to  the  Mosaic  economy,  but  (as  he  thinks  it  is,  and  I 
think  it  is  not)  an  unrepealed  law  prescribed  to  the  human  race  at  the 
creation.  "  Persons  are  apt  to  fancy,"  says  he,  "  that,  in  order  to 
prove  an  ancient  institution  not  to  be  binding,  they  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  shew  it  to  be  of  what  they  call  a  positive  nature.  But  this 
is  obviously  a  mistake.  An  observance  which  can  plead  the  positive 
enactments  of  divine  authority,  is  as  really  of  moral  obligation,  so 
long  as  it  continues  unrepealed,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  eternal  and 
universal  principles  of  right  and  wrong.  AVho  will  presume  to  in- 
terpose his  authority,  to  set  aside  what  the  will  of  Deity  has  enacted  ? 
No  will  but  his  own  can  abrogate  his  own  institutions."*  Not  a 
doubt  of  it.  Although,  intrinsicaUi/,  the  thing  imposed  by  the  pre- 
cept continues  unaltered,  whoever  finds  sufficient  evidence  that  a 
positive  law  has  been  given  him  by  the  Deity,  is  morally  bound 
to  perform  the  duty  required — "  it  being  as  reasonable  and  fit,"  says 
Dr  Chandler,  "  that  I  should  attend  to  the  voice  and  will  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  in  external  revelation,  as  that  I  should  submit  to  the 
voice  and  will  of  Grod  by  reason  or  internal  revelation. "f  If,  then, 
the  law  that  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  shall  be  sanctified  is  univer- 
sal and  unrepealed,  there  is  surely  great  impiety  in  sanctifying  another 
day  in  its  place. 

By  Dr  Lorimer,  the  subject  of  the  last  few  paragraphs  is  handled 
in  a  truly  original  way.  "  In  regard,"  says  he,  "  to  the  objection 
to  the  moral  obligation  of  the  Sabbath-law,  on  the  score  that,  un- 
like the  others,  it  does  not  rise  out  of  the  necessary  relations  in  which 
men  stand  to  God  and  to  each  other — relations  independent  of  posi- 
tive institutions — I  answer  :  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  all  the  Com- 
mandments (the  seventh  for  instance)  are  founded  on  reason  or  con- 
science— that,  on  the  contrary,  the  early  and  universal  prevalence  of 
polygamy  seems  a  plain  proof  that  the  scriptural  law  of  marriage  is 
as  much  matter  of  positive  institution  as  the  appropriation  of  the 
seventh  portion  of  time  to  the  service  of  Grod ;  besides,  the  particular 
amount  of  time,  a  day  in  seven,  may  be,  yea,  certainly  is,  positive, 
while  the  principle  of  a  stated  season  for  Avorship  is  moral.";]; 

From  this  we  learn  Dr  Lorimer's  opinions  to  be — 

1.  That  to  remove  an  objection  to  the  moral  obligation  of  one  com- 
mandment, it  is  well  to  affirm  that  the  same  objection  may  apply  to 
others,  and  at  all  events  seems  plainly  io  apply  to  one  of  them, 

2.  That  polygamy  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  by  the  Seventh  Com- 
mandment, which  mentions  adultery  alone  ;§  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Mont- 
gomery's notions  about  polygamy  are  erroneous. 

3.  That  the  Seventh  Commandment  is  therefore  a  positive  and  not 
a  moral  precept ;  although,  in  a  former  page,  Dr  Lorimer  lays  much 

*  Discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  p.  76. 

t  Plain  Reasons  for  beings  Christian.  By  Samuel  Chandler,  D.D.  Lon- 
don,|1730.     In  Watson's  Coll.  of  Theol.  Tracts,  vol.  iii.,  p.  480. 

I  The  Protestant  or  the  Popish  Sabbath  ?  p.  63. 

§  With  the  Jews  this  word  had  a  more  limited  signification  than  with  us. 
See  Kitto's  Cyclop,  of  Bib.  Lit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  77. 
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stress  upon  the  alleged  fact,  that  iu  Ezekiel  xxiii.  38,  "  Sabbath  viola- 
tion is  classed  with  the  greatest  moral  ofteuces,  such  as  the  murder  of 
children,  adulter?/,  sacrilege"  (p.  55).  From  which  passage,  again, 
it  appears  that,  in  his  opinion,  not  only  adultery  but  sacrilege  ("  defil- 
ing Grod's  sanctuary,"  i.  e.  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  is  the  phrase  in 
Ezekiel)  is  a  moral  oiFence  capable  of  being  committed  by  Grentile 
Christians ;  and  that  he  regards  as  one  and  the  same  thing  the  men- 
tioning of  duties  ill  succession,  and  the  "  classing^'  of  them  together 
as  duties  of  the  same  species.     And, 

4,  That,  after  all,  the  objection  under  consideration  "  ina^  he,  yea, 
certainly  is,"  to  ell  founded ;  but  to  counterbalance  this  fact,  "  the  frin- 
ciple  of  a  stated  season  for  worship,"  to  which  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment does  not  even  allude,  "  is  moral"  ! 

Admirable  logic,  worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  it  is  employed  !* 

To  say,  as  Dr  Arnold  for  instance  does,  that  "  we  are  bound  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  because  we  are  not  fit  to  do  with- 
out" the  observance  of  the  Sunday,f  is  a  confused  and  incorrect  way  of 

'  *  There  is  an  excellent  demonstration  of  the  positive  character  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment  in  Dr  James  Foster's  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  p.  260.  But  as  the  fact 
is  sufficiently  admitted  in  the  passages  above  quoted  from  Sabbatarian  writers, 
his  argument  need  not  be  presented  here. 

t  "  The  real  question,"  says  he,  "  is,  Are  v^e  right  in  keeping  the  Sunday, 
or  are  we  not  right  ?  The  Fourth  Commandment  does  not  answer  this  question 
by  itself;  no,  not  though  it  be  used  every  Sunday  in  our  own  service.  For  we 
do  not  keep  the  Fourth  Commandment,  seeing  that  we  do  not  keep  holy  the 
seventh  day,  but  the  first ;  not  the  day  on  which  God  rested  from  all  his  works, 
but  the  day  on  which  he  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead.  And  as  to  altering  a 
command  of  the  Law,  he  must  know  little  of  the  obedience  which  the  Law  re- 
quires, who  could  think  that  men  might  alter  it  at  their  discretion." — (Sermons, 
by  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  286.     London,  1834.) 

"  Neither  the  Fourth  Commandment,"  says  Archbishop  Whately,  "  nor  any 
other  law  enjoining  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  in  memory 
of  the  close  of  the  creation,  is  regarded  by  Christians  as  binding  on  them.  For 
if  it  were,  they  would  be  bound  strictly  to  obey  it,  as  it  was  given.  For  the 
Apostles — who,  themselves,  as  Jews,  kept  the  Sabbath-day,  and  also,  as  Chris- 
tians, assembled  for  worship  on  the  Lord's  Day — never  made  a  change  of  the 
Sabbath  from  the  seventh  day  to  the  first.  And  no  Chui-ch,  consisting  of  un- 
inspired men,  has  any  right  to  change  any  divine  ordinance  designed  for  them. 
But  the  Mosaic  law  having  come  to  an  end,  and  moreover  having  never  been 
binding  on  Gentiles,  a  Christian  Church  is  left  to  determine  what  days  shall  be 
set  apart," — {Introductory  Lessons  on  the  History  of  Religious  Worship,  p.  136, 
2d.  ed.,  London,  1849.) 

It  thus  appears  that  these  two  eminent  theologians  have  found  in  the  New 
Testament  no  repeal  of  the  seventh-day-Sabbath  law,  and  no  record  of  the  in- 
stitution of  a  first-day  Sabbath.  What  are  commonly  called  "proofs"  from 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  of  a  transference  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  seventh  day 
to  the  first,  would  excite  only  ridicule  among  educated  men,  if  they  were  not 
adduced  on  behalf  of  a  foregone  conclusion.  These  so-called  proofs  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  consider  in  Note  R. 

When,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  Company,  I  put 
"Whately 's  opinion  into  the  mouth  of  an  imaginary  Rabbin,  in  the  terms  appear- 
ing at  pages  11  and  12  of  this  volume,  they  were  received  with  a  storm  of 
disapprobation  ;  but  among  the  clerical  shareholders  present,  none  attempted 
to  refute  them.  The  report  of  this  part  of  the  proceedings,  in  the  Scotsman  of 
13th  March  1850,  is  as  follows  : — "  Mr  Cox  proceeded  to  illustrate  his  principles, 
by  supposing  the  shares  of  the  railway  to  have  been  purchased  to  such  an  ex- 
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writing  ;  for  only  laws,  and  not  the  spirit  of  theui,  can  with  propriety- 
be  said  to  bind.  The  right  proposition  is,  that  we  are  bound  by  what- 
ever natural  laws  the  laws  of  any  nation  embody  ;  and,  though  you  may 
call  the  natural  law  embodied  in  a  Jewish  law  "  the  spirit"  of  that  law, 
the  natural  law  so  embodied  binds  us  no  otherwise  than  through  its  own 
independent  and  eternal  force  as  a  law  of  nature.  This  is  well  and 
pithily  stated  by  Archbishop  Whately  in  one  of  his  minor  publica- 
cations,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  moral  duties  commanded  in  the 
Jewish  code.  "  Of  course,"  says  he,  "  Christians  are  bound  to  prac- 
tise these  and  all  other  moral  duties.  But  that  is  because  these  are,  in 
themselves,  mora?  duties  ;  not  because  they  are  enjoined  in  the  Law  of 
Moses ;    which  was  designed  for  the  one  people  of  Israel."* 

In  the  great  controversy  about  state  churches  which  took  place  in 
Scotland  about  twenty  years  ago,  this  point,  or  at  least  one  substau- 
tially  the  same,  was  brought  under  discussion  by  Dr  Inglis,  in  his 
Vindication  of  Ecclesiastical  EstaUishments.  In  Chapter  I.,  Section  I., 
he  has  occasion  to  consider  and  oppose  the  argument,  "that  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  the  government  exercised  over  the  peculiar  people 
of  God  was  a  Theocracy,  and  that  the  procedure  under  it  cannot,  for 
that  reason,  be  regarded  as  an  example."  He  admits  that  in  some 
instances  they  acted  in  a  manner  which,  without  the  control  and  di- 
rection of  God,  would  have  been  "  unwarrantable,"  and  in  which,  con- 
sequently, we,  who  are  destitute  of  supernatural  guidance,  are  nowise 
bound  to  follow  them.  But  this,  he  argues,  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  imitate  actions  of  a  diiferent  kind,  "if  we  only  find  it  in 
our  power  to  make  the  requisite  distinction"  between  what  we  ought 
to  imitate  and  what  we  o^ajht  not.  "  Were  the  means  and  the  rule  of 
distinction  in  any  measure  dubious,"  he  proceeds,  "  there  might  be 
cause  for  hesitation.  But  the  principle  which  is  to  guide  us,  in  dis- 
tinguishing those  acts  of  administration,  which  may  be  fairly  regarded 
as  an  example,  from  others  to  which  the  objection  in  question  applies, 
is  so  precise  and  unequivocal  that  '  he  who  runs  may  read.'  What- 
ever we  find  inconsistent  with  that  moral  law,  which  God  hath  pre- 
scribed for  the  regulation  of  human  conduct,  is  clearly  an  exception 
from  what  we  either  may  or  ought  to  imitate.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
and  so  far  as  concerns  the  present  objection,  whatever  appears  to  be 
consistent  with  the  great  law  of  moral  obligation,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  exemplified  by  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  we  may  certainly 
regard  as  an  object  of  imitation,  just  in  proportion  to  the  evidence 
which  we  have  that  their  government  was  either  approved  by  God,  or 
was  under  his  immediate  control  and  direction.  .  .  .  If  we  be,  in 
the  first  place,  satisfied  that  the  conduct  in  question  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  laws  of  eternal  and  immutable  obligation,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that,  under  the  guidance  of  an  honest  heart,  we  can  be  at 

tent  by  Jewish  capitalists,  that  a  majority  of  Jewish  Directors  had  been  placed 
at  the  Board,  and  had  stopped  all  the  trains  on  Saturday  ;  and  he  argued  that 
those  who  now  oppose  the  Sunday  trains  could  not  consistently  object  to  such  a 
proceeding,  but  must  either  allow  it  to  be  justifiable,  or  avail  themselves  of 
that  very  right  of  private  judgment  which  they  at  present  practically  disregard. 
This  portion  of  his  address  was  received  with  IMPATIENCE  AND  DISAPPROBATION, 
mingled  v/ith  apjjlause." 

*  Introductory  Lessons  on  tlie  History  of  Religious  Worship,  p.  66. 
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a  loss  to  jinlge  vvhetlier,  as  au  example,  it  bo  or  bo  not  applicable  to 
our  own  case  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  perceive  how,  in  such  circumstances, 
wc  can  escape  from  a  moral  obligation  to  imitate."* 

To  this  the  reply  of  Mr  Andrew  Marshall  appears  to  me  conclu- 
sive. "  If,''  says  he,  "  you  appeal  to  the  Mosaic  institution  in  favour 
of  your  Ecclesiastical  Establishments,  why  do  you  not  appeal  to  it  as  a 
whole  ?  Who  gives  you  authority  to  cut  and  carve  upon  it  ?  Are  you 
not  bound  to  take  it  as  it  stands,  or  not  at  all?  We  are  entitled  to 
demand  an  answer  to  these  questions,  and  we  know  what  that  answer 
must  be.  We  know  you  must  concede  that  the  Mosaic  institution  is  no 
longer  obligatory — that  much  of  it  was  local — that  much  of  it  was  pe- 
culiar to  the  'time  then  present' — that  much  of  it  served  for  the  'ex- 
ample and  shadow  of  heavenly  things,'  and  has  now  passed  away.  But 
you  give  us  to  understand  that  you  contend  only  for  the  spirit  of  it,  not 
the  form — for  the  ethereal  part,  not  the  grosser  part.  You  make  your 
appeal  to  what  is  moral  in  it,  and  what,  of  course,  is  binding  in  all  places 
and  at  all  times.  It  is  easy,  you  say,  to  distinguish  what  is  '  typical  and 
figurative,'  from  what  is  '  moral  and  exemplary.'  '  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  honest  heart,'  you  conceive  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  judge 
what  is,  and  what  is  not,  '  compatible  with  the  laws  of  eternal  and 
immutable  obligation.'  Now,  without  saying  whether  Ecclesiastical 
Establishments  are  compatible  with  such  obligation  or  not,  (a  point 
which  may  be  more  fully  considered  afterwards,)  I  must  take  the  liberty 
to  shew  you,  that,  reasoning  in  this  manner,  you  fairly  give  up  your 
scriptural  argument,  derived  from  the  Old  Testament.  By  your  own 
shewing,  the  establishment  of  religion  under  the  Old  Testament,  is 
binding  on  us  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  moral.  But  in  so  far  as  it  was 
moral  it  islinding on  us,  independently  of  the  Scriptures.  Consequently  it 
folloii'S,  hy  the  strictest  logical  deduction,  that  the  scriptural  part  of  the  ob- 
ligation is  reduced  to  a  nonenity.^''\ 

That  is  to  say — instead  of  determining,  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  of 
nature,  what  precepts  of  the  Jewish  law  are  moral,  and  then  obey- 
ing them  because  they  agree  with  the  law  of  nature,  we  shall  find  it  a 
shorter  and  equally  effective  proceeding  to  obey  the  law  of  nature  itself, 
without  encumbering  ourselves  with  intermediate  rules  which  were 
never  prescribed  to  any  but  the  Jews.  The  circuitous  process  of  Dr 
Inglis  is  like  setting  a  steam-engine  to  turn  a  mill  by  pumping  water 
upon  the  buckets  of  its  wheel ;  instead  of  dispensing  with  the  wheel 
altogether,  and  connecting  the  moving  power  directly  with  the  grind- 
ing machinery.  J 

A  writer  in  The  New  England  Puritan,  quoted  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Mont- 
gomery in  the  pamphlet  formerly  criticised,  observes  on  this  subject — 

*  A  Vindication  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments.  By  John  Inglis,  D.D. 
Second  edition,  pp.  37-41.     Edinburgh,  1834. 

t  Reply  to  Dr  Inglis's  Vindication-  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments.  By 
Andrew  Marshall.     Glasgow,  1834.     Pp.  87,  88. 

I  Nobody  will  question  the  soundness  of  what  Conybeare  and  Sherlock  affirm 
in  the  following  passages : — 

"  To  destroy  the  life  of  another  man  without  sufficient  cause  or  provocation, 
is  so  clearly  wrong  that  no  pei'son  who  thinks  at  all  can  misjudge  about  it." — 
(Coiiybeare's  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion,  p.  86.) 

"  The  Jews  had  a  law,  commanding  that  they  should  honour  their  father 
and  their  mother ;  which   implied  an  obligation  on  children  to   support  and 
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"  As  the  Jewish  code,  as  a  code,  expired  by  its  own  limitations  at  the 
coming  of  Christ,  none  of  its  precepts  have  any  force,  derived  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  stand  in  that  code.  The  force  which  any  of  its 
precepts  has,  comes  from  the  inherent  justice  and  adaptedness  seen  to 
reside  in  those  precepts.  They  are  not  repealed,  simply  because  God 
cannot  repeal  what  is  intrinsically  right.  Yet  as  the  code  of  which 
they  make  a  part  is  as  a  code  repealed,  these  single  and  unrepealable 
precepts  stand  on  the  same  ground  with  similar  principles  of  natural 
justice  found  in  the  laws  of  any  nation  foreign  to  us.  They  are  bind- 
ing on  us  because  they  are  right,  and  not  because  the  legislators  of  a 
foreign  nation  enacted  them.  The  statutes  of  the  Hebrew  code  are 
the  municipal  laws  given  by  Clod,  acting  as  the  legislator  of  a  nation, 
to  us  foreign,  who  was  not  at  the  time  legislating  for  us  ;  and  his  pre- 
cepts in  that  capacity  bear  as  much  and  no  more  authority  over  us 
than  do  those  of  Solon,  so  far  as  both  equally  conform  to  principles  of 
essential  right.  Those  of  each  are  binding  on  us  because  they  are  ric/ht, 
and  not  because  the  author  of  the  code  exerts  his  authority  over 
us."* 

maintain  their  indigent  parents — a  precept  in  itself  so  just  and  reasonable, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  prime  laws  of  nature."  —  (Sherlock^s  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  81.) 

There  will  be  less  unanimity,  however,  in  admitting  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion of  Samuel  Rutherford  as  to  the  punishment  of  seducers  to  idolatry  :  — 

"  The  express  law  of  God,  and  of  nature  written  in  the  heart  of  all,  proveth 
that  the  seducer  should  die.  Deut.  13  :  '  If  a  prophet  or  a  dreamer  arise,  and 
say,  Let  us  go  after  other  gods,  he  shall  be  put  to  death.'  That  is  no  temporary 
law  obliging  the  Jeivs  only.'^- — (Free  Disputation,  tC'c,  p.  185.) 

Dr  Graves  says  that  the  sixth  and  subsequent  commandments  "coincide  with 
the  clear  dictates  of  reason,  and  prohibit  crimes  which  human  laws  in  general 
have  prohibited  as  plainly  destructive  of  social  happiness.  But  it  was  of  in- 
finite importance,"  he  adds, —  avoiding,  be  it  observed,  the  use  of  the  word  ne- 
cessity— "  it  was  of  infinite  importance  to  rest  the  prohibitions,  '  Thou  shalt 
not  kill, — Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery, — Thou  shalt  not  steal, — Thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness,'  not  merely  on  the  deductions  of  reason,  but  also  on  the 
weight  of  a  divine  authority." — {Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.,  p.  231.)  If, 
instead  of  "  the  weight  of  a  divine  authority"  (in  the  sense  of  revelation),  he 
had  here  said  "  the  admonitions  of  conscience,"  his  proposition  would  have  been 
still  more  in  accordance  with  the  actual  method  of  the  divine  government  of 
the  world  ;  for  God  has  spoken  through  the  conscience  far  more  extensively 
than  by  means  of  revealed  laws.  Let  any  one  read  the  narrative  of  the  cup 
in  Benjamin's  sack  (Gen.  xliv.),  and  say  whether  the  sense  of  the  turpitude 
of  theft  was  not  as  strongly  felt  before  the  giving  of  the  Decalogue  as  after 
it.  Among  the  Romans,  it  may  be  added,  the  sense  of  justice  appears  from 
their  laws  to  have  been  at  least  as  acute  as  among  the  Hebrews  ;  and  in  an  in- 
stance related  in  Acts  xxv.  16,  we  find  Festus  the  Roman  governor  giving  an 
admirable  lesson  in  fair  play  to  the  Jewish  persecutors  of  Paul,  who,  it  seems, 
were  impatient  to  have  judgment  against  him  without  allowing  him  an  op- 
portunity of  self-defence.  "To  whom  I  answered,"  says  Festus,  "It  is  not 
the  manner  of  the  Romans  to  deliver  any  man  to  die,  before  that  he  which  is 
accused  have  the  accusers  face  to  face,  arkd  have  license  to  answer  for  himself 
concerning  the  crime  laid  against  him."  The  persons  to  whom  this  jiithy 
speech  was  addressed  were  "  the  chief  priests  and  the  elders  of  the  Jews  j" 
men  familiar  with  the  Mosaic  law  from  their  youth. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  laws  of  modern  Europe  are  based  chiefly  on  those  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  have  borrowed  comparativelylittle  from  the  Mosaic  code. 

*  See  Mr  Montgomery's  pamphlet  on  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister, 
p.  44.  The  italics  appear  in  the  extract  as  it  is  given  by  him,  and  are  probably 
in  the  original. 
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By  Mr  iroiitgoinery  this  passage  is  described  as  containing  a  view 
which  is  "  stated  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  ofi'eusive  to  a  vast  num- 
ber of  Christian  minds."  If  there  is  any  unfairness  iu  tlie  reasoning, 
or  impiety  in  the  tone,  of  the  American  writer,  it  is  fit  that  the  offence 
which  he  is  said  to  have  given  to  these  Christian  minds  should  have 
heen  taken  by  them.  But  I  confess  my  inability  to  perceive  in  the 
paragraph  anything  calculated  to  oflend  a  lover  of  truth,  freedom,  and 
temperate  discussion  ;  nay,  the  statements  contained  iu  it  seem  to  me 
so  incontrovertible,  that  I  heartily  wish  Mr  Montgomery  had  thought 
proper  to  specify  the  unpleasant  qualities  which  disgust  him.  By 
doing  so,  he  would  have  gratified  a  desire  which  I  have  long  felt  to 
see  what  can  be  said  ou  the  other  side  of  this  important  question. 
When  the  passage  fell  uuder  my  notice  in  his  pamphlet,  I  congratu- 
lated myself  on  the  prospect  of  finding  at  the  close  of  it  such  a  reply 
as  it  evidently  demands  ;  but  great  was  my  disappointment  at  find- 
ing only  this  : — "  It  is  not  altogether  unpleasaut  to  find  such  a  cause  advo- 
cated in  such  a  way ;  nor  is  it  very  ivonderful  that  a  2)  erson  capable  of  enun- 
ciating such  views,  should  employ  himself  in  endeavouring  to  remove  any 
prohibition  of  the  kind  now  under  consideration"  !  The  smile  with  which 
this  silly  comment  is  delivered,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  sar- 
donic simper,  intended  to  conceal  the  smiler's  consciousness  of  ina- 
bility to  meet  argument  with  argument ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  if  any  such  consciousness  had  been  present  in  his  mind,  he  would 
not  have  inserted  the  American  paragraph  at  all,  but  have  allowed 
it  to  remain  in  obscurity  along  with  the  15th  verse  of  the  21st  chap- 
ter of  Deuteronomy,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  his  self-gratu- 
lation  is  perfectly  sincere. 

That  which  history  proves  to  be  really  natural  and  universal  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  is  expressed  in  the  following  words  of 
Archbishop  Sumner  : — "  Relaxation  is  certainly  advantageous,  and 
probably  even  necessary,  to  the  bodily  and  mental  powers.  Every  age 
has  found  it  so  :  the  ancients  sought  it  in  their  games  and  spectacles  : 
the  warlike  exertions  of  savages  are  followed  by  feasts  and  carousals  : 
the  man  of  business  and  the  man  of  literature  alike  indulge  in  their 
season  of  rest ;  tlie  peasant  and  the  artisan  relax  on  the  Sabbath,  in 
their  occasional  festivals,  at  wakes,  and  fairs,  and  harvest-home."* 

*  Records  of  the  Creation,  vol.  ii.,  p.  311. — In  penning  this  passage,  the  author 
may  have  had  in  view  the  following  sentences  in  Dr  Barrow's  Exposition  of  the 
Decalogue  : — "  In  all  wise  and  civil  societies,  some  jirovision  ever  hath  been 
made,  by  appointing  festival  times,  for  the  practice  of  such  duties,  in  some  kind 
or  degree  :  '  The  founders  of  laws  (saith  Seneca)  did  institute  festival  days,  that 
men  should  publicly  be  consti-ained  to  cheerfulness;  interposing,  as  necessary, 
a  temperament  of  their  pains.' — '  Legum  conditores  festos  instituerunt  dies,  ut 
ad  hilaritatem  homines  publice  cogerentur,  tanquam  necessarium  laboribus  in- 
terponentes  teraperamentum.' — (Sen.  de  Tranq.  An.)  Plato,  with  a  more  admir- 
able sagacity,  refers  the  invention,  or  first  institution,  of  such  times  unto  Ciod 
himself:  '  Tlie  gods'  (saith  he,  that  is,  the  Divine  Providence  administering 
affairs  here  by  the  ministry  of  inferior  invisible  powers,  according  to  his  no- 
tion and  manner  of  speaking),  '  pitying  mankind,  born  to  painful  labour,  ap- 
pointed, for  an  ease  and  cessation  from  their  toils,  the  recourses  of  festival 
seasons  observed  to  the  gods.' — ©£«/  ll  oixri/^xTH  to  rav  avSouivoiv  I'^ri-Trovtii  ^stpuxot 
yivo;  a'ja.'^rtt.vXuf  ti  kLtoT;  tuv  "sr'ovavira.^a.vro  tuv  io^Tuv  uf^otlLa;  to7s  imT;. — [Plat,  de 
Le<).  ii.  p.  787.)    Thus,  I  say,  reason  acknowledges  the  substance  of  these  duties, 
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Stated  seasons  of  repose  from  labour — this,  and  this  only,  is  the  "  prin- 
ciple," the  "  spirit,"  the  essential  idea  of  the  Jewish  Sabhath,  "  Six 
days  thou  shalt  do  thy  work,  and  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest : 
that  thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy  handmaid, 
and  the  stranger,  may  be  refreshed."*  How  the  time  thus  set  free 
from  labour  should  be  spent,  is  a  separate  and  most  important  question, 
on  which  the  Fourth  Commandment  throws  no  light  whatever.  And 
this  is  a  wise  silence.  After  indicating  so  distinctly  the  purpose  of  the 
institution,  it  was  expedient  to  leave  each  man  to  choose  for  himself 
the  most  suitable  means  of  eftecting  it.  For  no  general  rule  could 
apply  to  all — no  manner  of  "  refreshment"  is  equally  adapted  to 
young  and  old,  to  strong  and  weak,  to  the  learned  and  ignorant,  to 
men  of  one  taste  or  talent,  and  men  of  another  taste  or  talent,  to  the 
refined  and  coarse,  to  sedentary  Avorkers  and  the  bearers  of  burdens, 
to  tailors,  weavers,  scribes,  smiths,  labourers,  and  ploughmen. 

The  classical  proverb,  Non  semper  arcum  tendit  Apollo,  "  Wisely 
Apollo  oft  unstrings  his  bow,"  is  but  another  expression  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  Among  the  Romans,  "  in  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view  all  days  of  the  year  were  either  diesfesti,  or  dies 
profesti,  or  dies  intercisi.  According  to  the  definition  given  by  Mac- 
robius,  dies  festi  were  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  spent  with  sacri- 
fices, repasts,  games,  and  other  solemnities  ;  dies- profesti  belonged  to 
men  for  the  administration  of  their  private  and  public  affairs.  .  .  . 
Dies  intercisi  were  common  between  gods  and  men,  that  is,  partly  de- 
voted to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  partly  to  the  transaction  of  ordinary 
business."! 

"  As  it  is  impossible,"  says  a  late  Sabbatarian  writer,  "  to  recon- 
cile Sabbath  railway  traffic  with  the  observance  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, Railway  Companies  must  proceed  either  by  defying  it  alto- 
gether, or  by  assuming  that  the  commandment  has  been  rescinded  or 

and  approves  the  securing  their  performance,  as  a  good  end,  or  fit  matter  of 
law,  hoth  divine  and  human.  But  as  to  the  circumstantial  determination  of 
measure  and  manner  ;  that  a  seventh  day  precisely  should  be  assigned  ;  that  a 
total  cessation  from  labour  for  man  and  beast  should  be  prescribed ;  this  is 
above  reason  to  discern  a  necessity  of,  or  a  conveniency  in  comparison  with 
other  limitations  in  those  respects  devisable  and  practicable :  nor  can  we  as- 
suredly resolve  the  obligation  thereto  into  any  other  ground  than  the  pleasure 
of  the  most  wise  Author  of  this  law,  who  did  see  what  was  most  fit  to  be  pre- 
scribed to  those  whom  this  law  concerned." — (Barrators  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  572.) 

It  may  be  added  that  Dr  Barrow,  for  reasons  given,  agrees  with  "  the  judg- 
ment of  the  ancient  Christians,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  &c.,  who 
refer  the  first  institution  of  the  Sabbath  to  Moses,  affirming  (that  which  indeed 
the  history  by  its  total  silence  concerning  the  Sabbath  before  him  sufficiently 
doth  seem  to  confirm)  that  the  patriarchs  were  not  obliged  thereto,  nor  did  jjrac- 
tise  it." — (P.  571.)  He  quotes  the  words  of  Justin  and  Irenaus,  and  refers  to 
Tertullian  adv.  Jud.  ii.  4 ;  but  as  I  ascribe  no  particular  imjjortance  to  the  opin- 
ions of  men  whose  means  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  were  in  this  case  no 
better  than  our  own,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  transcribe  the  passages. 

As  to  the  natural  grounds  of  the  Sabbath,  see  Dr  Samuel  Clarke's  Sermons, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  171,  ed,  1820;  Sermon  161,  "On  the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Sab- 
bath." 

*  Exodus  xxiii.  12. 

t  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  340,  Art.  Dies. 
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modified."*  But  surely  they  are  not  restricted  to  these  two  alterna- 
tives !  Such  of  them,  at  least,  as  are  not  Jews,  may  proceed  upon  the 
belief  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  a  Jewish  law,  which,  whether 
rescinded  or  not,  is  nowise  obligatory  on  tliem,  who  are  Glentiles  ;  or, 
if  they  think  the  law  binding  on  all  men,  they  may  be  of  opinion 
that  the  running  of  Sunday  trains  is  a  work  of  necessity  or  mercy,  or 
both.  The  same  \vriter  urges  very  emphatically,  that  "  all  Protes- 
tant denominations  in  Glreat  Britain  hold  that  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  rest  is  of  divine  authority  and  perpetual  obligation  ;"  upon 
which  ground  he  asserts  it  to  be  undeniable  that  "  the  attitude  of 
Railway  Companies  on  the  Sabbath  question  is  that  of  hostility  to  the 
Bible  P'^  Like  other  Sabbatarians,  he  assumes  "  the  morality  of  the 
Sabbath"  to  be  "  incontrovertible,"  in  spite  of  its  being  actually  con- 
troverted and  repudiated  by  theologians  innumerable,  and  whole  sects 
of  Christians,  who  consider  themselves  as  well  entitled,  and  quite  as 
able,  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  as  "  all  Protestant  de- 
nominations in  Great  Britain." 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  observe  (what  some  readers  might  other- 
wise overlook),  that  this  favourite  word  "  moral,''''  so  frequently  and 
dogmatically  applied  to  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  Puritans  of 
these  and  former  times,  is  used  in  two  senses,  one  of  which  may  be 
styled  the  theological,  and  the  other  the  ethical  and  colloquial.  Cli-eat 
errors  may  easily  be  fallen  into  by  disregarding  this  ambiguity ;  for, 
as  Baxter  well  observes,  "  Nothing  more  cheateth  the  ignorant,  than 
ambiguous  words  and  confusion  ;  and  explaining  those  Avords,  and 
needful,  plain  distinction,  would  save  the  writing  of  many  volumes, 
and  would  make  truth  easily  meet  the  seeker,  and  unravel  all  the 
spider  webs  of  deceivers."^  The  word  "mora?,"  I  say,  is  ambi- 
guous ;  and  it  would  be  a  o'reat  mistake  to  hold  that  what  is  moral 
or  immoral  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  is  such  also  in  the  other.  In  the 
theological  (which,  in  the  writings  of  divines,  is  the  older)  sense,  moral 
duties  are  those  which  "  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case  itself, 
prior  to  external  command  ;"§  which  "  are  in  i\\Qm.%e\y&?,  rational  and 
fit  to  be  done,  though  there  Avas  no  express  command  to  enjoin  it  ;"|| 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  performance  of  which  good  reasons  can  be  given  : 
In  the  other  (which  I  have  called  the  ethical  and  colloquial)  sense, 
moral  duties  are  those  which  are  "  suggested  to  man  by  his  conscience"  or 
moral  sentiments  ;  and  which,  because  having  "  a  necessary  and  natu- 
ral connection  with  the  dictates  of  that  internal  monitor,"  are  not  "  de- 
pendent upon  the  will  of  a  superior  who  prescribes  them."^  To  moral 
duties  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  the  phrases  "  natural  duties"  and 
"  universal  and  perpetual  duties''^  ^VV^y  >  so  that  whatever  may  be  truly 
said  of  natural  duties  in  general,  is  true  both  of  moral  duties  in 

*  Sabbath  Trading :  An  Address  to  the  Shareholders  of  the  Caledonian  and 
other  Railway  Lines.     Edin.  1852.     P.  6. 

t  Pp.  5,  6. 

J  Baxter's  Works,  vol.  x.,  p.  514. —  Southey  somewhere  says: — "Beware 
how  you  allow  words  to  pass  for  more  than  they  are  worth,  and  bear  in  mind 
what  alteration  is  sometimes  produced  in  their  current  value  by  the  cou-rse  of 
time." 

§  Butler's  Analogy,  Part  ii.,  ch.  1. 

(I   Bishop  Burnet's  Sermon,  quoted  ante,  p.  218. 

^  Horsley's  Sermons,  Serm.  xxi. 
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the  sense  of  rational  duties,  and  of  moral  duties  in  the  sense  of  those 
dictated  by  conscience.  In  regard  to  each  alike,  we  may  affirm  with 
Horsley  that  they  "  are  not  good  because  they  are  commanded,  but 
are  commanded  because  they  are  in  themselves  good  :"*  and  that  "  we 
discern  in  natural  duties  that  intrinsic  worth  and  seemliness,  which  is 
the  motive  that  determines  the  Divine  will  to  exact  the  performance 
of  them  from  the  rational  part  of  his  creation  ;  for  Grod's  will  is  not 
arbitrary,  but  directed  by  his  goodness  and  his  wisdom.  Or,  to  go  a 
step  higher,  the  natural  excellence  of  these  duties,  we  may  reasonably 
presume,  was  the  original  motive  which  determined  the  Deity  to 
create  beings  who  should  be  capable  of  being  brought  to  that  dignity 
of  character  which  a  proficiency  in  virtue  confers,  and  of  enjoying,  in 
their  improved  state  of  moral  worth,  a  corresponding  happiness."f 

To  rest  at  fit  seasons  from  labour,  and  avail  ourselves  of  rational 
means  of  at  once  recruiting  our  strength  and  increasing  our  enjoyment 
of  life,  is  a  natural  duty  which  is  moral  in  the  former  sense  of  the  word. 
So  is  the  duty  of  observing  stated  times  for  the  social  worship  of  Clod. 
So  are  the  duties  of  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  keeping  the  skin  clean, 
breathing  pure  air,  and  using  warmer  clothing  in  cold  weather  than  in 
hot. 

But  the  duties  of  worshipping  God,  of  succouring  the  distressed,  of 
speaking  truth,  and  of  performing  covenants,  are  moral  in  the  second 
as  well  as  in  the  first  sense  of  the  word :  they  are  not  merely  ex- 
pedient— beneficial — conducive  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  ;  but  moral  in  the  sense  in  which,  for  a  century  past,  the  term 
has  been  generally  used  by  ethical  writers,  and  employed  in  ordinary 
conversation. J 

When  ingratitude,  cruelty,  adultery,  or  falsehood,  is  called  immoral, 
those  who  hear  it  so  described  understand  by  this  epithet  not  inex- 
pedient or  irrational,  but  what  is  in  opposition  to  the  moral  sentiments  of 
man;  something  wicked,  base,  detestable,  and  repugnant  to  the  natu- 
ral feelings  of  every  well-constituted  mind.  Nobody  is  deceived  by 
such  a  use  of  the  word.  But  when  a  proceeding  like  the  opening  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Sunday  afternoons  is  pronounced,  as  it  recently  was, 
to  be  "  immoral, "§  not  only  does  the  writer  make  an  unfair  use  of 
the  term  in  a  sense  diflerent  from  that  in  which  most  readers  of  news- 
papers understand  it ;  but,  in  adding  that  "  the  standard  by  which 
we  test  the  morality  of  the  case  is  one  which  no  man  but  an  infidel  will 
directly  question,  though  he  may  attempt  to  explain  it  away — it  is 
the  fourth  precept  of  the  Decalogue," — he  most  unwarrantably  stig- 
matises as  infidels  all  who  either  regard  the  Decalogue  as  a  series  of 
purely  Jewish  laws,  or  hold  the  Sabbath  to  be  not  a  natural  but  a 
positive  institution.  At  this  rate,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Milton,  Baxter, 
Locke,  Whately — nay  Luther,  and  even  St  Paul — must  henceforth,  on 
the  high  authority  of  The  Witness,  be  numbered  with  infidels. 

If  occasional  visits  to  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sunday  be  beneficial 

*  Sermon  xxiii.  f   Sermon  xxi. 

:J:  The  word  "  immorality''''  is  often  used  colloquially  to  express,  not  what  is 
flagitious  in  general,  but  only  those  species  of  vice  in  particular,  which  are 
breaches  of  chastity. 

§  The  Witness,  Nov.  3,  1852.  This  Edinburgh  nevrspaper  is  a  chief  organ 
of  the  Sabbatarians  and  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
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•as  a  recreation  to  body  and  mind — as  a  diversion  of  uneducated  and 
ill-lodged  people  from  gambling  and  sottisbness  and  fighting — and 
moreover  as  a  means  of  agreeable  and  useful  instruction, — to  pay  such 
visits  will  be  as  clearly  a  moral  duty  (in  the  old  sense  of  the  term),  as 
any  duty  that  can  be  imagined  ;  and  those  who  stigmatise  the  recrea- 
tion as  immoral,  are  themselves  committing  what,  but  for  their  igno- 
rance, would  itself  be  an  immorality. 

Nay,  if  viewed  through  the  principle  that  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God  is  a  moral  duty,  and  that  every  practice  beneficial  on  the  wliolo 
must  be  agreeable  to  his  will,  indulgence  in  such  recreation  becomes, 
even  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  a  moral  duty.* 

If  if  be  said  here,  that  since  obedience  to  even  the  positive  pre- 
cepts of  God  is  a  moral  duty,  disobedience  to  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment is  justly  styled  "  immoi'al"  in  The  Witness, — I  reply,  that  to  those 
who  recognise  in  the  Fourth  Commandment  a  divine  law  imposed 
upon  them,  disobedience  is  indeed  in  this  aspect  immoral ;  but  that  in 
the  case  of  those  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted  right  and  duty 
of  private  judgment,  have  formed  a  different  opinion,  it  is  just  as  little 
immoral  as  disobedience  to  the  law  of  circumcision.  If  the  writer  in 
The  Witness  is  satisfied  that  a  precept  requiring  the  Jews  to  abstain 
from  labour  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  obliges  him,  through  the 
moral  duty  of  obedience  to  God,  to  abstain  from  recreation  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  it  is  to  him  unquestionably  a  moral  duty  to  forbear 
visiting  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sundays.  But  to  represent  as  "  im- 
moral" the  conduct  of  those  who  take  a  ditlerent  view  of  God's  will, 
and  act  according  to  their  belief,  is  a  proceeding  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  Protestantism  and  common  sense. 

After  all,  "  the  fourth  precept  of  the  Decalogue"  contains,  as  I  have 
said,  not  a  syllable  that  is  adverse  to  Sunday  recreations.  If  the  very 
Pharisees,  whom  Paul  described  to  King  Agrippa  as  "  the  most  straitest 
sect  of  our  religion, "f  thought  it  allowable  to  walk  in  the  fields  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  and,  meeting  there  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  found  no  fault 
but  with  the  "  JwrA-"  of  plucking  ears  of  corn  and  rubbing  them  in  their 
hands,  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  should  the  Pharisees  be  out- 
phariseed  by  Gentile  Christians — why  should  loe  be  saddled  with  a 
more  stringent  interpretation  of  a  Jewish  law  than  the  Jews  them- 
selves were  held  by  the  strictest  of  their  professors  to  be  burdened 
with  ?  To  say  that  it  is  better  to  go  to  church  than  to  visit  the  Crystal 
Palace,  is  to  assume  that  the  two  things  are  incompatible — that  those 
who  go  to  the  Crystal  Palace  would  otherwise  go  to  church — that  all 
have  access  to  churches  where  they  can  conscientiously  join  in  the  form 
of  worship  employed,  and  listen  with  improvement  to  the  sermons 
preached — and  that  il^a  choice  must  be  made  between  going  every  Sun- 
day to  church,  and  occasionally  substituting  the  lessons  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  for  those  of  the  conventicle,  the  right  decision  can  be  no  other 
than  for  uniform  attendance  at  church.  Each  of  these  assumptions, 
however,  may  on  very  good  grounds  be  controverted.  For  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  many  in  London  regard  it  as  no  part  of  their 
duty  to  go  to  church  at  all ;  X  many  think  it  right  to  go  to  church 

*  See  the  extrcact  from  Dr  Combe,  ante,  p.  209.  t  Acts  xxvi.  5. 

J   Every  Christian  is  or  ought  to  be  aware,  that  no  injunction  of  public  wor- 
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ia  the  foreuoou  and  to  the  country  in  the  afternoon ;  many  who 
would  go  to  church  if  they  lived  near  enough  a  place  of  worship 

ship  by  the  Founder  of  Christianity  is  recorded  in  the  Gospel ;  hut  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  contrasts  it  unfavourably  with  the  private  devotions  which  alone  he 
recommends  to  his  followers.     "  And  when  thou  prayest,  thou  shalt  not  be  as 
the  hypocrites  are  ;  for  they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues,  and  in 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men  :  Verily,   I  say  unto 
you,  they  have  their  reward.     But   thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy 
closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret, 
and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  oj)enly.     But  when  ye 
pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathen  do  :  for  they  think  that  they  shall 
be  heard  for  their  much  sj>eaking.  Be  not  ye  therefore  like  unto  them  :  for  your 
Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of,  before  ye  ask  him." — (Matt.  vi. 
5-8.)     All  this,  of  course,  must  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  spoken  :  it  seems  to  be  merely  a  rebuke  to  ostentatious 
hypocrites,  and  a  warning  against  pagan  superstition  ;  not  an  injunction  to  the 
sincere  and  humble  worshipper  to  abstain  from  publicly  offering  up  his  ^Jrayers 
in  the   synagogue.     The  fact,   however,  remains  evident,  that  the  practice  of 
public  or  even  social  worship  is  built  upon  no  law  of  Christ ;  and  were  the 
orthodox  principle  true,  that  the  Bible   "  is  the  only  rule  to  direct  us  how  we 
may  glorify"  God,  the  duty  of  going  to  church  on  Sundays  would  have  small 
chance    of  being  acknowledged  by  those  who  exercise   the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  religious  matters.     It  was  the  jiractice  of  Milton  in  his  later  yeai's 
to  worship  God  only  in  private  (see  Todd's  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Milton,  1826,  p.  333) ;  and  a  scholar  who  was  no  less  familiar  with  the  New  Tes- 
tament than  he,  went  so  far  as  to  maintain,  in  a  special  treatise  on  the  subject, 
that  public  worship  is  positively  at  variance  with  the  law  of  Christ. — (^A  Short 
Enquiry  into  the  Expediency  and  Propriety  of  Public  or  Social  Worship}.     By  Gil- 
bert Wakefield.    1791.)     The  volume  just  referred  to  received  a  powerful  and 
conclusive  reply  from  Mrs  Barbauld,  in  her  Remarks  on  Mr   Gilbert    Wakefield's 
Enquiry,  ttc,  where  it  is  shewn  that  the  New  Testament  contains  nothing  in 
opposition  to  the  practice,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  many  powerful  reasons 
exist  in  its  favour.     She  adds  some  excellent  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  our  fo)-ms  of  worshijj  ;  among  others  the  following: — 

"  Above  all,  it  would  be  desirable  to  separate  from  religion  that  idea  of 
gloom  which  in  this  country  has  but  too  generally  accompanied  it.  The  fact 
cannot  be  denied  ;  the  cause  must  be  sought,  partly  in  our  national  character, 
which  I  am  afraid  is  not  naturally  either  very  cheerful  or  very  social,  and 
which  we  shall  do  well  to  meliorate  by  every  possible  attention  to  our  habits  of 
life; — and  partly  to  the  colour  of  our  religious  systems.  No  one  who  em- 
braces the  common  idea  of  future  torments,  together  with  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion and  reprobation,  the  insutficiency  of  virtue  to  escape  the  wrath  of  God, 
and  the  strange  absurdity  which,  it  should  seem,  through  similarity  of  sound 
alone,  has  been  admitted  as  an  axiom,  that  sins  committed  against  an  Infinite 
Being  do  therefore  deserve  infinite  punishment — no  one,  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
can  believe  such  tenets,  and  have  them  often  in  his  thoughts,  and  yet  be  cheer- 
ful. Whence  a  system  has  arisen  so  incompatible  with  that  justice  and  bene- 
volence, which,  in  the  discourses  of  our  Saviour,  are  re^jresented  as  the  most 
essential  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being,  is  not  easy  to  trace.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  power  being  the  most  prominent  feature  in  our  conceptions  of 
the  Creator,  and  that  of  which  we  see  the  most  striking  image  here  on  earth 
(there  being  a  greater  portion  of  uncontrolled  jjower  than  of  unmixed  wisdom 
or  goodness  to  be  found  amongst  human  beings),  the  Deity  would  naturally  be 
likened  to  an  absolute  monarch ; — and  most  absolute  monarchs  having  been 
tyrants,  jealous  of  their  sovereignty,  averse  to  freedom  of  investigation,  order- 
ing aflairs,  not  with  a  view  to  the  happiness  of  their  subjects,  but  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  own  glory;  not  to  be  aj)proached  but  with  rich  gifts  and 
offerings;  bestowing  favours,  not  in  proportion  to  merit,  but  from  the  pure  in- 
fluence of  caprice  and  blind  partiality  ;  to  those  who  have  offended  them 
severe  and  unforgiving,  except  induced  to  pardon  by  the  importunate   inter- 
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ia  which  the  service  is  iu  harmony  with  their  religious  views  and 
feelings,  will,  hy  visiting  the  Crystal  Palace,  deprive  no  church  of  a 

cession  of  some  favourite ;  confining  their  enemies,  when  they  had  overcome 
them,  after  a  contest,  in  deep  dark  dungeons  under  ground,  or  putting  them 
to  death  in  the  prolonged  misery  of  excruciating  tortures — these  features  of 
human  depravity  have  been  most  faithfully  transferred  to  the  Supreme  Being  ; 
and  men  have  imaged  to  themselves  how  a  Nero  or  a  Domitian  would  have 
acted,  if  fi'om  the  extent  of  their  dominion  there  had  been  no  escape,  and  to 
the  duration  of  it  no  period. 

"  These  ideas  of  the  vulgar  belief,  terrible,  but  as  yet  vague  and  undefined, 
passed  into  the  speculations  of  the  schoolmen,  by  whom  they  were  combined 
with  the  metaphysical  idea  of  eternity,  arranged  in  specific  propositions,  fixed 
in  creeds,  and  elaborated  into  systems,  till  at  length  thoy  have  been  sublimed 
into  all  the  tremendous  horrors  of  the  Calvinistic  faith.  These  doctrines,  it  is 
true,  among  thinking  people,  are  losing  ground ;  but  there  is  still  apparent,  in 
that  class  called  serious  Christians,  a  tenderness  in  exposing  them  ;  a  sort  of 
leaning  towards  them, — as  in  walking  over  a  precipice  one  should  lean  to  the 
safest  side ;  an  idea  that  they  are,  if  not  true,  at  least  good  to  be  believed,  and 
that  a  salutary  error  is  better  than  a  dangerous  truth.  But  that  error  can 
neither  be  salutai'y  nor  harmless,  which  attributes  to  the  Deity  injustice  and 
cruelty  ;  and  that  religion  must  have  the  worst  of  tendencies,  which  renders 
it  dangerous  for  man  to  imitate  the  being  whom  he  worships.  Let  those  who 
hold  such  tenets  consider,  that  the  invisible  Creator  has  no  name,  and  is  iden- 
tified only  by  his  character  ;  and  they  will  tremble  to  think  what  being  they  are 
worshipping,  when  they  invoke  a  power  capable  of  producing  existence,  in  order 
to  continue  it  in  never-ending  torments.  The  God  of  the  i\.ssembly's  Cate- 
chism is  not  the  same  God  with  the  deity  of  Thomson's  Seasons,  and  of  Hutche- 
son's  Ethics.  Unity  of  character  in  what  we  adore  is  much  more  essential 
than  unity  of  person.  We  often  boast,  and  with  reason,  of  the  purity  of  our 
religion,  as  ojiposed  to  the  grossness  of  the  theology  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans; but  we  should  remember,  that  cruelty  is  as  much  worse  than  licentious- 
ness, as  a  Moloch  is  worse  than  a  satyr. — When  will  Christians  permit  them- 
selves to  believe  that  the  same  conduct  which  gains  them  the  approbation  of 
good  men  here,  will  secure  the  favour  of  Heaven  hereafter  ?  When  will  they 
cease  making  their  court  to  their  Maker  by  the  same  servile  debasement  and 
affectation  of  lowliness  by  which  the  vain  potentates  of  the  earth  are  flattered  ? 
When  a  harmless  and  well-meaning  man,  in  the  exaggerated  figures  of  theolo- 
gical rhetoric,  calls  himself  the  vilest  of  sinners,  it  is  in  precisely  the  same 
spirit  of  false  humility  in  which  the  courtier  uses  degrading  and  disqualifying 
expressions,  when  he  speaks  of  himself  in  his  adulatory  addresses  to  his  sove- 
reign. When  a  good  man  draws  near  the  close  of  a  life,  not  free  indeed  from 
faults,  but  pure  from  crime, — a  life  spent  in  the  habitual  exercise  of  all  those 
virtues  which  adorn  and  dignify  human  nature,  and  in  the  uniform  approach 
to  that  perfection  which  is  confessedly  unattainable  in  this  imperfect  state  ;  when 
a  man — perhaps  like  Dr  Price,  whose  name  vs^ill  be  ever  pronounced  with  affec- 
tionate veneration  and  deep  regard  by  all  the  friends  of  philosophy,  virtue,  and 
mankind — is  about  to  resign  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  he  ought  to 
do  it,  not  only  with  a  reliance  on  his  mercy,  but  his  justice;  a  generous  confi- 
dence and  pious  resignation  should  be  blended  in  his  deportment.  It  does  not 
become  him  to  pay  the  blasphemous  homage  of  deprecating  the  wrath  of  God, 
when  he  ought  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  love.  He  is  not  to  think 
that  virtue  is  one  thing  here,  and  another  in  heaven ;  or  that  he  on  whom 
blessings  and  eulogiums  are  ready  to  burst  from  all  honest  tongues,  can  be  an 
object  of  punishment  with  Him  who  is  infinitely  more  benevolent  than  any  of 
his  creatures. 

"  These  remarks  may  be  thought  foreign  to  the  subject  in  question  ;  but  in 
fact  they  are  not  so.  Public  worship  will  be  tinctured  with  gloom  while  our 
ideas  of  its  object  are  darkened  by  superstition ;  it  will  be  infected  with  hy^io- 
crisy  while  its  professions  and  tenets  run  counter  to  the  genuine  unjjerverted 
moral  sense  of  mankind;  it  will  not  meet  the  countenance  of  philosophers  so 
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worsliipper  ;  and  many  clnirch-frequeuters  doubtless  believe  (as  they 
are  well  entitled  to  do),  that  to  devote  the  whole  of  every  Sunday  to 

long  as  we  are  obliged  to  unlearn  our  ethics,  in  order  to  learn  divinity.  Let 
it  be  considered  that  these  opinions  greatly  favour  immorality.  The  doctrine 
that  all  are  vile,  and  equally  merit  a  state  of  punishment,  is  an  idea  as  conso- 
latory to  the  profligate,  as  it  is  humiliating  to  the  saint ;  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  it  has  always  been  a  favourite  doctrine.  The  indecent  confidence  of  a 
Dodd,  and  the  debasing  terrors  of  a  Johnson,  or  of  more  blameless  men  than 
he,  spring  from  one  and  the  same  source.  It  prevents  the  genuine  workings 
of  real  penitence,  by  enjoining  confessions  of  imaginai-y  demerit ;  it  quenches 
religious  gratitude,  because  conceiving  only  of  two  states  of  retribution,  both 
in  the  extreme  ;  and  feeling  that  our  crimes,  whatever  they  may  be,  cannot 
have  deserved  the  one,  we  are  not  sufficiently  thankful  for  the  prospect  of  the 
other,  which  we  look  upon  as  only  a  necessary  alternative.  Lastly,  it  dissolves 
the  connexion  between  religion  and  common  life,  by  inti-oducing  a  set  of 
phrases  and  a  standard  of  moral  feeling,  totally  different  from  those  ideas  of 
jjraise  and  blame,  merit  and  demerit,  u^jon  which  we  do  and  must  act  in  our 
commerce  with  our  fellow-creatures."' — {The  Works  of  Anna  Lmitia  Barhauld, 
with  a  Memoir  by  Lucy  Aikin.     London,  1825.    Vol.  ii.,  pp.  463-469.) 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Oilhert  Wakefield,  vol.  i.,  p.  560,  is  a  letter  to  him  from  his 
friend  Dr  Enfield,  dated  August  1, 1792,  in  which  this  passage  occurs  : — "  I  have 
been  an  attentive,  and,  /  think,  an  impartial  spectator  of  the  skirmish  between 
you  and  your  opponents,  on  the  subject  of  j)ublic  worship ;  and  I  must  con- 
fess that  the  debate  does  not  appear  to  me,  in  the  result,  to  terminate  against 
the  practice  :  nevertheless,  I  acknowledge  that  there  is  much  necessity  for  re- 
formation in  the  mode  of  worship,  both  among  churchmen  and  dissenters ;  and 
I  hope  your  caustics  will  make  us  all  feel  this  necessity,  and  produce  speedy 
alterations." 

Mrs  Barbauld's  remarks  on  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  will  seem  outrageous 
heresy  to  many  Scottish  churchmen  and  dissenters ;  but  in  England  they  no- 
wise shock  the  feelings  of  either  the  members  of  the  Church,  or  those  dissen- 
ters who  agree  with  Wesley  in  regarding  the  doctrine  of  election  and  repro- 
bation as  a  species  of  "  Diabolism,  than  which  the  worst  and  bloodiest  idolatry 
that  ever  defiled  the  earth  is  less  horrid,  less  monstrous,  less  impious." — (See 
ante,  p.  54.)  Tillotson,  in  his  147th  Sermon,  "  On  the  goodness  of  God,"  ex- 
presses the  same  opinion,  though  in  language  less  animated  than  Wesley's. 
"Many  good  men,"  says  he,  "  have  had  very  hard  and  injurious  thoughts  of  God 
instilled  into  them,  from  doctrines  too  commonly  taught  and  received  :  as  if 
he  did  not  sincerely  desire  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  but  had  from  all 
eternity  decreed  to  make  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  with  a  secret  purpose 
and  design  to  make  them  miserable,  and,  consequently,  were  not  serious  and 
in  good  earnest  in  his  invitations  and  exhortations  of  sinners  to  repentance  ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  if  such  jealousies  as  these  concerning  God,  make  men 
doubtful  whether  God  love  them,  and  very  scrupulous  and  anxious  about  their 
everlasting  condition.  I  have  already  told  you,  that  these  harsh  doctrines 
have  no  manner  of  foundation,  either  in  reason  or  scripture;  that  God 
earnestly  desires  our  happiness,  and  affords  us  sufficient  means  to  that  end  ;  that 
he  bears  a  more  hearty  good  will  to  us,  than  any  man  does  to  his  frif^nd,  or  any 
father  upon  earth  ever  did  to  his  dearest  child  :  in  comparison  of  which,  the 
greatest  affection  of  men  to  those  whom  they  love  best,  is  '  but  as  the  drop  of 
the  bucket,  as  the  very  small  dust  uj^on  the  balance.'  If  we  have  right  ap- 
prehensions of  God's  goodness,  we  can  have  no  temptation  to  despair  of  his 
kind  and  merciful  intentions  to  us,  provided  we  be  but  careful  of  our  duty  to 
him,  and  do  sincerely  repent  and  forsake  our  sins.  Plainer  declarations  no 
word  can  make,  than  those  we  meet  with  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  '  God 
hath  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  rather  that  he  should  turn 
from  his  wickedness  and  live  ;  that  he  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  that  he  is  long-suffering  to  us-ward,  not 
willing  that  any  should  jjerish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance  ;  that 
he  that  confesseth  and  forsaketh  his  sin,  shall  have  mercv  ;  that  if  the  wicked 
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the  public  ami  private  worship  of  God  and  the  study  of  theology,  is 
by  no  means  the  most  eligible  way  of  obtaining  that  "  refreshment" 
which  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  expressly  designed  to  aftbrd. 

forsake  bis  ways,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts,  and  return  unto  the 
Lord,  he  will  have  mercy,  and  will  abundantly  pardon.'  " 

"  I  dislike  extremely,"  says  Bishop  AN'atson,  "  that  gloomy  theology  which 
would  make  the  Supreme  Being  more  inexorable  than  a  man.  The  whole  tenor 
of  Scripture  speaks  a  contrary  language  ;  and  we  know  nothing  from  reason 
of  His  divine  attributes,  except  from  their  bearing  some  analogy  to  our  own." 
— (Anecdotes  of  his  own  Life,  vol.  ii.,  p.  312.)  Again,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop 
Tomline,  he  says  : — "  I  agree  with  you  most  cordially  on  the  two  main  points; 
that  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  are  not  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  nor  were 
maintained  by  the  most  ancient  fathers  of  the  church.  In  the  stream  of  anti- 
quity (as  Whitby  has  said,  in  his  preface  to  his  discourses  concerning  the  '  Five 
Points,')  we  see  only  one,  St  Austin,  with  his  two  boatswains.  Prosper  and 
Fulgentius,  tugging  hard  against  it,  and  often  driven  back  into  it  by  the  strong 
current  of  Scripture,  reason,  and  of  common  sense." — (lb.,  vol.  ii.,  ji.  418.) 
Once  more  : — "  JNIy  religion  is  not  founded,  I  hope,  in  presumption,  but  in 
piety.  I  cannot  look  upon  the  Author  of  my  existence  in  any  other  light  than 
as  the  most  commiserating  j)arent;  not  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss, 
not  implacable,  not  revengeful,  not  disposed  to  punish  past  offences  when  the 
heart  abhors  them,  but  ready,  with  the  utmost  benignity,  to  receive  into  His 
favour  every  repentant  sinner."" — (lb.,  vol.  i.,  p.  427.)  He  even  speaks  of  "  the 
impiety  of  Calvinism"  (vol.  i.,  p.  168);  the  impiety  of  a  theological  system 
taught  as  God's  truth  in  the  Scottish  churches — to  be  taught  as  such  in  our  na- 
tional schools  (if  the  clergy  accomplish  their  desire)  at  the  cost  of  every  sect — 
and  to  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  demands  that  that  solemn  assent  shall  be 
exacted  from  every  teacher  of  science  in  our  universities,  as  a  preliminary  to 
his  appointment!  In  a  C^harge  delivered  in  1795,  the  Bishop  speaks  of  per- 
sonal predestination  as  "  a  doctrine  full  of  impiety  and  despair."  "  In  my 
humble  judgment,"  says  he,  "  they  have  done  great  service  to  Christianity, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  it  is  not  founded  in  Scripture.  For  no- 
thing has  contributed  more  to  the  propagation  of  Deism,  than  the  making  doc- 
trines abhori-ent  from  reason,  parts  of  the  Christian  system.  There  may  be 
doctrines  above  reason  ;  but  nothing  which  is  evidently  contrary  to  reason  can 
ever  be  justlj' considered  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  dispensation." — (Miscellaneous 
Tracts,  vol.  i.,  pp.  108,  110.)  He  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  especially  as  it  is  applied  by  Fulgentius  to  the  case  of  still-born  infants  ; 
and  he  exclaims,  "  Parent  of  universal  good !  merciful  Father  of  the  human 
race  !  how  hath  the  benignity  of  Thy  nature  been  misrepresented  !  how  hath 
the  gospel  of  Thy  Son  been  misinterpreted  by  the  burning  zeal  of  presump- 
tuous man  !" 

For  more  recent  discussions  of  these  and  kindred  topics,  see  three  Essays  by 
Dr  Channing,  entitled,  "  The  Moral  Argument  against  Calvinism,"  "  The 
Demands  of  the  Age  on  the  Ministry,"  and  "  Christianity  a  Rational  Religion," 
in  his  Works,  pp.  163,  585,  and  731,  of  the  Belfast  edition. 

In  regard  to  the  frightful  doctrine  of  eternal  torments,  with  which  minds  of 
high  moral  and  religious  feeling  are  apt  to  have  their  indignation  instead  of 
their  devotion  stirred  up  by  our  preachers,  this  also  has  been,  and  doubtless 
is,  held  in  abhorrence  by  many  learned  and  excellent  members  of  the  Chui-ch 
of  England.  Whiston  says,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Dr  Samuel  Clarke  : — "  About  the 
year  1717,  I  wrote  a  small  paper,  not  yet  published,  containing  very  briefly 
the  reasons  of  what  I  had  eight  years  before  declared  to  be  my  opinion,  in  the 
Sermons  and  Essays,  p.  220,  221,  against  the  eternity  of  the  torments  of  hell. 
And  I  think  I  may  venture  to  add,  upon  tlie  credit  of  what  I  discovered  of  the 
opinions  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Dr  Clarke,  that  they  were  both  of  the  same 
sentiments.  Nay,  Dr  Clarke  thought  that  '  few  or  no  thinking  men  were 
really  of  different  sentiments  in  that  matter.'  And  as  to  myself,  to  speak  my 
mind  freely,  I  have  many  years  thought  that  the  common  opinion  in  this  mat- 
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I  say  once  more,  that  not  the  Fourth  Commandment,  but  the  law  of 
nature,  is  the  foundation  of  public  worship  on  Sundays  :  this  it  was  even 

ter,  if  it  were  for  certain  a  real  part  of  Christianity,  would  be  a  more  insuper- 
able objection  against  it,  than  any  or  all  the  present  objections  of  unbelievers 
put  together."— (P.  98). 

So  also  Bishop  Newton  : — "  It  cannot  consist  with  the  mercy,  or  the  good- 
ness, or  the  -W'isdom,  or  even  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  punish  any 
of  his  creatures  for  no  end  or  purpose,  neither  for  their  own  correction,  nor  for 
a  warning  to  others.  A  Moloch  may  be  pleased  with  the  sacrifice  of  innocents 
burning  in  the  fire  ;  a  god  of  the  Manichees  may  delight  in  evil  for  the  sake  of 
evil ;  but  such  things  cannot  be  conceived  without  horror,  of  the  God  of  the 

Christians Imagine   a   creature,    nay,  imagine    numberless    creatures, 

produced  out  of  nothing,  and  therefore  guilty  of  no  prior  offence,  sent  into  this 
world  of  frailty,  which  it  is  well  known  beforehand  they  will  so  use  as  to 
abuse  it,  and  then,  for  the  excesses  of  a  few  years,  delivered  over  to  torments 
of  endless  ages,  without  the  least  hope  or  possibility  of  relaxation  or  redemp- 
tion. Imagine  it  you  may,  but  you  can  never  seriously  believe  it,  nor  recon- 
cile it  to  God  and  goodness.  The  thought  is  shocking,  even  to  human  nature  ; 
and  how  much  more  abhorrent,  then,  must  it  be  from  the  divine  perfections! 
God  must  have  made  all  his  creatures  finally  to  be  happy  ;  he  could  never  make 

any  whose  end  he  foreknew  would  be  misery  everlasting The  letter  of 

Scripture  may  indeed  sound  forth  everlasting  punishments,  but  the  spirit  of 
Scripture  intimates  the  contrary." — (Works,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  727,  729,  736:  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Final  State  and  Condition  of  Men.) 

In  these  views  Dr  Parr  coincided  (Field's  Memoirs  of  Parr,  1828,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
378) ;  they  were  held  by  one  whose  jiraise  is  in  all  the  churches,  the  late  John 
Foster.     Writing  to  the  Rev.  Edward  White  in  1841,  he  says  : — 

"  The  general,  not  very  far  short  of  universal,  judgment  of  divines  in  affir- 
mation of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  must  be  acknowledged  a  weighty 
consideration.  It  is  a  very  fair  question, — Is  it  likely  that  so  many  thousands 
of  able,  learned,  benevolent,  and  pious  men  should  all  have  been  in  error  ?  And 
the  language  of  Scripture  is  formidably  strong ;  so  strong  that  it  must  be  an  ar- 
gument of  extreme  cogency  that  would  authorise  a  limited  interjjretation.  Ne- 
vertheless, I  acknowledge  myself  not  convinced  of  the  orthodox  doctrine.  If 
asked,  why  not  ? — I  should  have  little  to  say  in  the  way  of  criticism,  of  impli- 
cations found  or  sought  in  what  may  be  called  incidental  expressions  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  of  the  passages  dubiously  cited  in  favour  of  final,  universal  restitution. 
It  is  the  moi'al  argument,  as  it  may  be  named,  that  presses  irresistibly  on  my 
mind — that  which  comes  in  the  stupendous  idea  of  eternity." — (Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  John  Foster,  vol,  ii.,  p.  250.) 

After  giving  farther  the  grounds  of  his  opinion,  he  proceeds  : — "  It  often 
surprises  me  that  the  fearful  doctrine  sits,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  so  easy  on 
the  minds  of  the  religious  and  benevolent  believers  of  it.  Surrounded  imme- 
diately by  the  multitudes  of  fellow  mortals,  and  looking  abroad  on  the  present, 
and  back  on  the  past  state  of  the  race,  and  regarding  them,  as  to  the  immense 
majority,  as  subjects  of  so  direful  destination,  how  can  they  have  any  calm  en- 
joyment of  life,  how  can  they  ever  be  cordially  cheerful,  how  can  they  escape 
the  incessant  haunting  of  dismal  ideas,  darkening  the  economy  in  which  their 
lot  is  cast  ?  I  remember  suggesting  to  one  of  them  such  an  image  as  this  : — 
suppose  the  case  that  so  many  of  the  great  surrounding  population  as  he  could 
not,  even  in  a  judgment  of  charity,  believe  to  be  Christians,  that  is,  to  be  in  a 
safe  state  for  hereafter, — suppose  the  case  to  be  that  be  knew  so  many  were  all 
doomed  to  sufi'er,  by  penal  infliction,  a  death  by  torture,  in  the  most  protracted 
agony,  with  what  feelings  would  he  look  on  the  populous  city,  the  swarming 
country,  or  even  a  crowded,  mixed  congregation  ?  But  what  an  infinitesimal 
trifle  that  would  be  in  comparison  with  what  he  does  believe  in  looking  on 
these  multitudes  !  How,  then,  can  they  bear  the  sight  of  the  living  world 
around  them  ? 

"  As  to  religious  teachers ;  if  the  tremendous  doctrine  be  true,  surely  it  ought 
to  be  almost  continually  proclaimed  as  with  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  inculcated 
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to  the  Jews,  altliough  to  them  the  duty  of  resting  from  labour  was  spe- 
cially prescribed  in  the  Decalogue.    On  this  same  foundation  of  natural 

and  reiterated,  with  ardent  jJassion,  in  every  possible  form  of  terrible  illustra- 
tion ;  no  remission  of  the  alarm  to  thoughtless  spirits.  What !  believe  them  in 
such  inconceivably  dreadful  peril,  and  not  multiply  and  aggravate  the  terrors 
to  frighten  them  out  of  their  stupor ;  deploring  still,  that  all  the  horrifying 
representations  in  the  power  of  thought  and  language  to  make,  are  immeasur- 
ably below  the  real  urgency  of  the  subject ;  and  almost  wishing  that  some  ap- 
palling phenomenon  of  sight  or  sound  might  break  in  to  make  the  impression 
that  no  words  can  make.  If  we  saw  a  fellow-mortal  stepping  heedlessly  or 
daringly  on  the  utmost  verge  of  some  dreadful  precipice  or  gulf,  a  humane  spec- 
tator would  raise  and  continue  a  shout,  a  scream,  to  prevent  him.  IIow  then  can 
it  comport  with  the  duty  of  preachers  to  satisfy  themselves  with  brief,  occasional 
references  to  this  awful  topic,  when  the  most  prolonged  thundering  alarm  is 
but  as  the  note  of  an  infant,  a  bird,  or  an  insect,  in  proportion  to  the  horrible 
urgency  of  the  case  ?      .     .     . 

"  A  number  (not  large,  but  of  great  piety  and  intelligence)  of  ministers 
within  my  acquaintance,  several  now  dead,  have  been  disbelievers  of  the  doc- 
trine in  question;  at  the  same  time  not  feeling  themselves  imperatively  called 
upon  to  make  a  public  disavowal;  content  with  employing  in  their  ministra- 
tions strong  general  terms  in  denouncing  the  doom  of  impenitent  sinners.  For 
one  thing,  a  consideration  of  the  unreasonable  imputations  and  unmeasured 
suspicions  apt  to  be  cast  on  any  publicly-declared  partial  defection  from  rigid 
orthodoxy,  has  made  them  think  they  should  better  consult  their  usefulness  by 
not  giving  a  prominence  to  this  dissentient  j)oint;  while  yet  they  make  no 
concealment  of  it  in  private  communications,  and  in  answer  to  serious  inqui- 
ries. When,  besides,  they  have  considered  how  strangely  defective  and  feeble 
is  the  efficacy,  to  alarm  and  deter  careless,  irreligious  minds,  of  the  terrible  doc- 
trine itself  notionally  admitted  by  them,  they  have  thought  themselves  the  less 
required  to  propound  one  tliat  so  greatly  qualifies  the  blackness  of  the  pro- 
spect. They  could  not  be  unaware  of  the  grievous  truth  of  what  is  so  strongly 
insisted  on  as  an  argument  by  the  defenders  of  the  tenet, — that  thoughtless 
and  wicked  men  would  be  sure  to  seize  on  the  mitigated  doctrine  to  encourage 
themselves  in  their  impenitence.  But  this  is  only  the  same  perverse  and  fatal 
use  that  they  make  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  and  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ. 
If  they  ivill  so  abuse  the  truth  we  cannot  help  it. — But  methinks  even  this  fact 
tells  against  the  doctrine  in  question.  If  the  very  nature  of  man,  as  created, 
every  individual,  by  the  sovereign  Power,  be  in  such  desperate  disorder  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  conversion  and  salvation  except  in  the  instances  where 
that  Power  interposes  with  a  special  and  redeeming  efficacy,  how  can  we  con- 
ceive that  the  main  proportion  of  the  race  thus  morally  impotent  (that  is,  really 
and  absolutely  impotent)  will  be  eternally  punished  for  the  inevitable  result 
of  this  moral  impotence  ?" — {lb.,  p.  259-261.) 

"  The  mercy  of  God,"  says  Southey,  "  is  infinite  ;  and  it  were  too  dreadful 
to  believe  that  they  who  liave  been  most  miserable  here,  should  be  condemned 
to  endless  misery  hereafter." — {Life  and  Corresjyondence,  vol.iv.,  p.  157.)  This 
remark  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Sharon  Turner,  in  reference  to  the  case  of  a  wretch- 
ed outcast  who,  having  been  accidentally  poisoned,  declared  while  dying,  "  that 
this  was  a  blasted  life,  and  she  was  glad  to  have  done  with  it." 

Dr  Robert  Hull,  in  his  Essays  on  determination  of  Blood  to  the  Head,  which 
are  noticed  in  The  Medico-Cldrurgical  Review  for  April  1843,  exclaims — "  The 
marvel  is,  that  everybody  who  has  time  to  think,  does  not  run  mad !  In  this 
unfathomable  universe,  whether  viewed  with  the  eye  astronomical  or  micro- 
scopic, the  awful  so  predominates,  that  not  to  he  mad  seems  a  special  proof  of 
the  grace  of  God  ;  or  of  a  natural  hebetude  of  soul."  To  this  the  Doctor  adds 
the  "  dogmata  of  the  Calvinistic  scliool,"  which  inculcates  that  a  few  are 
selected,  "for  no  virtues,  but  to  shew  the  irresistibility  of  their  Maker,"  and  the 
rest  are  to  be  damned,  whether  virtuous  or  wicked,  for  the  same  purpose  of 
shewing  the  absolute  power  of  the  Deity  !  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  the  re- 
viewer, "  that  these  gloomy,  not  to  say  impious,  tenets  drive  many  weak  minds 
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religion  rests  the  duty  of  recreating  and  invigorating  the  mind  and 
body  by  frequent  egress  from  the  crowded  courts  and  contaminated 

mad  every  day.  It  is  only  astonishing  that  people  of  any  intellect  or  reflec- 
tion could  entertain  such  degrading  ideas  of  the  Omniscient,  the  Omnipotent 
Author  of  our  existence,  and  Governor  of  the  universe!"  The  number  of 
patients  tlius  2>repared  for  lunatic  asylums  would  be  much  greater  than  it  is,  if 
people  really  believed  all  that  they  profess,  and  doubtless  often  fancy,  they  be- 
believe.  But  instead  of  examining  theological  questions,  men,  it  has  been  well 
said,  "  shut  their  thoughts  up,  and  pretend  to  be  orthodox — play  at  being  or- 
thodox."— (Companions  of  my  Solitude,  p.  237.)  There  is  no  genuine,  hearty, 
jiractical  belief  in  the  case. 

I  knovr  men  and  women  who,  possessing  active,  earnest,  and  logical  minds, 
believed  (in  the  true  sense  of  the  word)  the  Calvinism  with  which  they  were 
imbued  in  youth  ;  and  who  drew  from  its  principles  all  the  practical  inferences 
which  the  thoughtless  are  so  happy  as  to  overlook.  The  result  was  a  cloud  of 
melancholy  which  robbed  of  all  its  pleasantness  the  period  which  is  naturally 
and  rightfully  "  the  gay  morn  of  life."  These  distrustful  Christians  saw  no 
such  grounds  as  "  Holy  Willie"  did,  for  flattering  themselves  that  they  would 
be  the  fortunate  winners  of  a  celestial  jjrize,  to  the  gaining  of  which  their  own 
endeavours  were  useless,  and  where  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  must  of 
necessity  draw  blanks ;  and,  while  they  knew  it  was  their  duty  to  love  God  as 
their  Ileaveidy  Father  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works,  they  could 
not  reflect  on  the  conduct  ascribed  to  Him  without  feeling  how  impossible  it 
was  to  love  a  Being  whom  that  conduct  proclaimed  to  be  less  amiable  than  the 
gloomiest  of  earthly  tyrants.  Happy  it  was  for  these  dejected  sufferers  when 
reason  and  knowledge  disijelled  the  darkness  which  oppressed  their  spirits ; 
and  made  them  able  to  enjoy  with  thankfulness  a  life  in  which  misery  is  by  na- 
ture the  exception,  and  rational  religion  proclaims,  that  "  to  enjoy  is  to  obey."* 
Sunday,  hitherto  the  most  hateful  portion  of  the  week,  became  now  a  day  of  de- 
lightful contemplation,  i-efreshment,  and  devout  admiration  of  the  God  of  the 
Universe.    Concerning  that  God,  Dean  Swift,  in  a  well-known  epigram,  asks — 

"  Who  can  believe,  with  common  sense, 
A  bacon-slice  gives  God  offence  ; 
Or  how  a  herring  hath  a  charm 
Almighty  vengeance  to  disarm  ? 
Wrapt  up  in  majesty  divine, 
Does  He  regard  on  what  we  dine  ?" 

Which  train  of  thought  may  be  thus  pursued  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 
Sunday : — 

Who  can  believe,  with  common  sense, 
A  rural  walk  gives  God  offence ; 
Or  how  dyspepsia  hath  a  charm 
Almiglity  vengeance  to  disarm  ? 
Can  he  be  God's  peculiar  care 
Who  scorns  to  snuff  the  mountain  air, 
And  from  on  high,  delighted,  look 
On  Nature's  soul-inspiring  Book  ; 
Who,  than  the  woods  or  sounding  shore, 
Avoids  no  deed  of  dai'kness  more. 
And  listeners  to  the  tuneful  streams 
On  highway  to  perdition  deems  ? 
No !  the  good  Giver  of  the  feast 
Commends  not  him  tliat  eats  the  least. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Addison,  that  "  People  of  gloomy,  uncheerful  imaginations, 

*  "  What  blessings  thy  free  bounty  gives, 
Let  me  not  cast  away  ; 
For  God  is  paid  when  man  receives ; 
T'  enjoy  is  to  obey." 

Pope's   Universal  Frayrr. 
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air  of  Loudon,  into  the  refreshing  atmosphere  and  enlivening  scenery 
of  rural  districts.     By  improving  the  health  you  add  to  the  power  of 

or  of  envious,  malignant  tempers,  whatever  kind  of  Ufa  they  are  engaged  in, 
will  discover  their  natural  tincture  of  mind  in  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions.  As  the  finest  wines  have  often  the  taste  of  the  soil,  so  even  the  most 
religious  thoughts  often  draw  something  that  is  particular  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind  in  which  they  aiise." — (Spectator,  No.  •183,  on  Attributing  our 
Neighbours'  IMisfortunes  to  Judgments.)  In  the  religious  thoughts  of  Calvin 
we  do  indeed  find  the  flavour  of  his  stern,  cold,  arbitrary,  unsympathetic,  logi- 
cal mind.  His  God  how  different  from  Him  whom  Addison  adored — from  the 
God  of  Tillotson,  and  Boyle,  and  Ray,  and  Pope,  and  Fenelon,  and  the  benignant 
poet  of  the  Seasons  ! 

In  another  of  Addison's  papers  in  the  Spectator  (No.  494),  he  comments  with 
good  sense  and  good  taste  upon  the  error  of  the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  thought  that  to  be  religious  it  was  necessary  "  to  thi-ow  as  much 
sanctity  as  possible  into  their  faces,  and  in  particular  to  abstain  from  all  ap- 
pearances of  mirth  and  pleasantry,  which  were  looked  upon  as  the  marks  of  a 
carnal  mind.  ...  I  would  by  no  means,"  says  he,  "  presume  to  tax  such  cha- 
racters with  hypocrisy,  as  is  done  too  frequently;  that  being  a  vice  which  I 
think  none  but  He  who  knows  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts  should  pretend  to 
discover  in  another,  where  the  proofs  of  it  do  not  amount  to  a  demonstration. 
On  the  contrary,  as  there  are  many  excellent  persons  who  are  weighed  down 
by  this  habitual  sorrow  of  heart,  they  rather  deserve  our  compassion  than  our 
reproaches.  I  think,  however,  they  would  do  well  to  consider  whether  such  a 
behaviour  does  not  deter  men  from  a  religious  life,  by  representing  it  as  an  un- 
sociable state,  that  extinguishes  all  joy  and  gladness,  darkens  the  face  of  na- 
ture, and  destroys  the  relish  of  being  itself. 

;.  '*  I  have  in  former  papers  shewn  how  great  a  tendency  there  is  to  cheerful- 
ness in  religion,  and  how  such  a  frame  of  mind  is  not  only  the  most  lovely,  but 
the  most  commendable  in  a  virtuous  person.  In  short,  those  who  represent 
religion  in  so  unamiable  a  light,  are  like  the  sjiies  sent  by  I^Ioses  to  make  a  dis- 
covery of  the  Land  of  Promise,  when  by  their  reports  they  discouraged  the 
peoj)le  from  entering  upon  it.  Those  who  shew  us  the  joy,  the  cheerfulness, 
the  good  humour,  that  naturally  spring  up  in  this  happy  state,  are  like  the 
spies  bringing  along  with  them  the  clusters  of  grapes  and  delicious  fruits,  that 
might  invite  their  companions  into  the  pleasant  country  which  produced 
them." 

He  gives  in  this  paper  an  amusing  anecdote  of  the  repulsively  serious  man- 
ner in  which  Anthony  Henley  was  received,  when  a  young  man,  by  "  a  very 
famous  Independent  minister  who  was  head  of  a  college  in  those  times  ;"  namely 
Dr  Thomas  Goodwin,  President  of  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  and  one  of 
the  Assemhhi  of  Divines  who  sat  at  Westmitister.  "  The  youth,  according  to  cus- 
tom, waited  on  him  in  order  to  be  examined.  He  was  received  at  the  door  by  a 
servant  who  was  one  of  that  gloomy  generation  that  were  then  in  fashion.  He 
conducted  him,  with  great  silence  and  seriousness,  to  a  long  gallery,  which  was 
darkened  at  noonday,  and  had  only  a  single  candle  burning  in  it.  After  a  short 
stay  in  this  melancholy  apartment,  he  was  led  into  a  chamber  hung  with  black, 
where  he  entertained  himself  for  some  time  by  the  glimmering  of  a  taper,  till 
at  length  the  head  of  the  college  came  out  to  him  from  an  inner  room,  with 
half-a-dozen  nightcaps  upon  his  head,  and  a  religious  horror  in  his  countenance. 
The  young  man  trembled  :  but  his  fears  increased,  when  instead  of  being  asked 
Avhat  progress  he  had  made  in  learning,  he  was  examined  how  he  abounded  in 
grace.  Ills  Latin  and  Greek  stood  him  in  little  stead  ;  he  was  to  give  an  account 
only  of  the  state  of  his  soul ;  whether  he  was  of  the  number  of  the  elect ;  what 
was  the  occasion  of  his  conversion  ;  upon  what  day  of  the  month,  and  hour  of 
the  day  it  happened ;  how  it  was  carried  on,  and  when  completed.  The  whole 
examination  was  summed  up  with  one  short  question,  namely,  whether  he  was 
prepared  for  death  ?  The  boy,  who  had  been  bred  up  by  honest  jjarents,  was 
frighted  out  of  his  wits  at  the  solemnity  of  the  proceeding,  and  especially  by 
the  last   dreadful  interrogatory ;  so  that,  upon  making  his  escape  out  of  this 
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iisefulaess,  and  to  the  capability  of  happiness  ;  nor  did  ever  any  man 
become  healthier  and  happier  without  becoming  also  more  disposed  to 

house  of  mourning,  he  could  never  be  brought  a  second  time  to  the  examination, 
as  not  being  able  to  go  tlirough  the  terrors  of  it. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  general  form  and  outside  of  religion  is  pretty  well 
worn  out  among  us,  there  are  many  persons,  who,  by  a  natural  uncheerfulness 
of  heart,  mistaken  notions  of  piety,  or  weakness  of  understanding,  love  to  in- 
dulge this  uncomfortable  way  of  life,  and  give  up  themselves  a  prey  to  grief 
and  melancholy.  Superstitious  fears  and  groundless  scruples  cut  them  off  from 
the  pleasures  of  conversation,  and  all  those  social  entertainments  which  are 
not  only  innocent  but  laudable  ;  as  if  mirth  was  made  for  reprobates,  and 
cheerfulness  of  heart  denied  those  who  are  the  only  persons  that  have  a  proper 
title  to  it." 

If  the  following  statements  about  the  present  Nonconformist  preachers  in 
England  are  true,  we  need  not  wonder  that  many  Dissenters  ai'e  remiss  in  their 
attendance  at  chapel. 

"  I  attribute,"  says  Mr  White,  "  much  of  the  present  confessedly  miserable 
state  of  our  Dissenting  churches  to  the  stupid  but  rigorous  pedantry  of  our  col- 
leges. On  the  one  hand  we  have  numbers  of  mere  dry  tlieologians,  organ- 
grinders  I  call  them,  who  think  that  all  that  is  required  of  them  is  just  to  play 
over  the  tunes  which  they  learned  at  college  ;  and  these  they  do  play  over  and 
over  again,  without  the  slightest  variety,  so  that  when  you  hear  the  first  bar, 
you  know  the  whole  tune  as  certainly  as  you  know  what  tune  the  well-known 
street  organ  will  play  at  the  first  turn  of  the  handle.  For  a  time  the  people 
listen,  but  when  the  whole  of  the  tunes  marked  on  the  barrel  have  been  played 
times  without  number,  they  quietly  drop  away.  This  is  one  class.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  men  who  used  to  think,  and  had  all  the  apparatus  for 
thinking,  but  at  college  they  hypocritically  concealed  their  thouglits  for  the 
sake  of  position.  This  habit  dulled  their  moral  sense — paralysed  their  spiritual 
life.  These  are  the  men  that  often  make  a  noise  in  the  world  ;  they  become 
popular  preachers — they  can  startle  an  audience — they  have  a  good  style — a 
taking  manner,  and  for  a  time  the  audience  is  deceived ;  but  thoughtful  seri- 
ous hearers  soon  find  them  out.  As  at  college  they  professed  what  they  did  not 
believe,  so  now  they  j)reach  what  they  do  not  believe.  This  soon  becomes  evi- 
dent, and  when  it  is  discovered,  all  their  finery  only  disgusts.  Vain  frivolous 
people  will  still  cling  round  them,  and  deacons  and  trustees  support  them,  be- 
cause the  thing  j)ays  ;  but  serious,  solemn  men  despise  the  mountebanks,  and 
rather  go  nowhere  tlian  be  parties  to  such  a  fraud.  Inanity  tires,  dishonesty 
disgusts,  and  yet  there  is  often  no  alternative.  In  many  cases  if  you  go  to 
chapel  at  all,  you  must  endure  one  or  the  other.  Droning  platitudes,  or  mere 
mountebank  exhibitions.  I  say  there  is  often  no  alternative;  and  I  wish  my 
words  to  be  understood  in  their  literal  meaning.  That  there  are  many  blessed 
exceptions  I  joyfully  allow.  Many  men,  both  amongst  Dissenters  and  Church- 
men, who  are  real  believers  in  what  they  preach,  and  have  the  jjower  to  en- 
force it ;  to  such  men  one  can  reverently  listen,  although  one  may  not  be  able 
to  agree  with  all  that  is  advanced.  For  my  pai't,  I  could  listen  to  a  Pajiist  or 
a  Puseyite,  if  I  felt  that  the  man  was  uttering  what  he  sincerely  believed,  and 
had  the  sufficient  power  to  qualify  him  as  a  teacher  of  men.  But  a  routine 
sermon,  or  one  got  up  for  a  special  show-day,  manufactured  secundum  artem, 
like  a  barrister's  speech  made  from  his  brief,  must  be  the  abhorrence  of  all 
honest  men.  And  I  fear  that  thousands  of  thoughtful  men  have  been  driven 
away  from  worship,  and  now  go  to  no  church  or  chapel  on  the  Sabbath,  be- 
cause either  their  intellects  were  affronted,  or  their  consciences  hurt.     .     . 

"  Never  was  there  a  time,  in  my  opinion,  when  there  was  a  greater  need,  or 
a  grander  opportunity  for  a  new  movement.  A  movement  apart  from  all  sects 
— formed  uj)on  a  wider  basis — having  nothing  to  do  with  dead  orthodoxy, 
spiritless  creeds,  and  cumbrous  theologies.  We  want,  the  world  wants,  a  reno- 
vation of  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  In  all  our  large  towns  there 
are  immense  numbers  who  go  to  no  place  of  worship,  as  they  are  called. 
These  have  been  looked  upon  as  outcasts,  irreclaimably  wicked.     But  it  is  not 
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kindliness  and  to  most  other  Christian  virtues.*  Let  the  clergy  con- 
sider seriously  the  hint  conveyed  to  them  in  the  following  weighty 
words  of  Bishop  Butler,  extracted  from  his  Sermon  upon  the  Igno- 
rance of  Man  : — "  Our  province,"  says  he,  "  is  virtue  and  religion,  life 
and  manners  ;  the  science  of  improcimj  the  temper,  and  making  the  heart 
better.  This  is  the  field  assigned  us  to  cultivate  ;  how  much  it  has 
LAIN"  NEGLECTED  IS  INDEED  ASTONISHING.     Virtue  is  deuionstrahly 

so.  Many  are  men  of  cultivated  and  thoughtful  minds,  who  hear  no  religious 
teachers,  simply  because  there  are  none  within  their  reach  whom  they  can  hear. 
They  used  to  go  to  chapel  or  cluircli,  but  tired  out  at  length  witli  the  old  organ- 
grinding,  they  have  silently  dropped  away  ;  and  who  can  wonder,  when  one 
remembers  what  is,  in  too  many  cases,  iterated  and  reiterated  from  the  pulpits 
of  our  land  ?  And  there  are  also  the  uncultivated  classes,  the  masses  as  they 
are  styled,  the  operatives,  shopmen,  wareliousemen,  &c.,  of  our  towns.  These, 
for  the  most  part,  go  to  neitlier  church  nor  cliaj)el,  and  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  thinli  that  the  fault  lies  wholly  witli  them.  We  have  built  all  sorts  of  chapels 
and  churches,  in  all  sorts  of  places.  We  have  adorned  them  in  every  imagin- 
able style.  We  have  adopted  all  sorts  of  manceuvres.  Tracts  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  millions — unwearied  visitors  have  tramped  through  our  lanes  and 
alleys  urging  the  people  to  attend — lectures  to  the  working  classes  have  been 
got  up — operative  associations  have  been  organised  ;  but  still,  as  a  rule,  they 
won't  come.  '  What  a  stubborn  ungodly  set  they  are  !'  But  is  it  so  ?  The 
people  listened  to  Jesus'  teaching  '  gladly.'  Why  will  they  not  listen  to  ours  ? 
Are  the  people  changed,  or  has  the  truth  lost  its  power  over  tlie  human  soul  ? 
Neither.  The  people  are  the  same,  the  truth  is  the  same.  When  Jesus  taught, 
'  the  common  people  heard  liim  gladly.'  And  if  he  were  to  come  again  in  this 
England  of  ours,  tliey  would  hear  him  gladly  again  ;  and  they  will  hear  his 
messengers  now  if  they  preacli  his  truth.  But  in  many  cases  it  is  not  preached. 
Indeed,  in  too  many  cases  it  is  not  believed.  It  may  be  assented  to,  but  it  is 
not  believed.  Theology  is  preached.  Logical,  or  rather  illogical  sermons,  to 
back  up  stereotyped,  extinct,  and  dead  creeds  are  preached  ;  i)ut  the  soul-stir- 
ring verities  which  Jesus  uttered,  and  all  the  grand  but  simple  truth  which 
flowed,  and  evermore  flows  from  his  life,  a  man  shall  go  far  enough  before  he 
hears.  And  so  the  peoj)le  have  dropped  away,  or  if  they  go,  their  bodies  are 
there  through  the  force  of  custom  and  early  training,  but  their  souls  are  away. 
The  bulk,  however,  goes  not,  but  looks  askance  upon  all  our  organisations,  our 
societies,  platform  meetings,  tea  parties,  bazaars,  associations,  druramings,  and 
trumpetings,  as  so  many  manoeuvres  to  support  a  priesthood  and  a  sect." — {To 
Think  or  not  to  Think?  Remarks  upon  the  late  Expulsions  from  New  College,  St 
John^s  Wood.  By  W.  White,  Fatlier  of  one  of  the  Expelled.  London,  1852. 
Pp.  24-25,  27.) 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  effectual  mode  of  imparting  to  sermons  the  full  de- 
gree of  attractive  and  instructive  quality  which  they  are  capable  of  having  to 
the  minds  of  thouglitful  auditors,  is  to  introduce  into  them  expositions  of  what 
we  learn  of  God's  will  not  only  from  the  Book  of  Revelation  but  from  tlig  great 
Book  of  Nature. — (See  Lecture  on  the  Comparative  Influence  of  the  Natural  Scien- 
ces and  the  Shorter  Catechism,  on  the  Civilization  of  Scotland,  by  George  Combe, 
p.  14  ;  and  the  extracts  from  Archbishop  Whately,  &c.,  ante,  pp.  205-209.)  Any 
clergyman  of  good  sense,  piety,  earnestness,  eloquence,  and  competent  know- 
ledge of  nature  and  its  laws,  who  should  adopt  this  plan  of  adding  to  the  efficacy 
of  his  labours,  would  at  once  increase  his  own  satisfaction  with  his  work,  and 
draw  around  him  crowds  of  eager  listeners  from  the  best  and  most  enlight- 
ened circles  in  the  community  ;  nor  could  the  success  of  his  ministrations  fail 
to  give  a  strong  impulse  to  improvement  in  the  style  of  j^reaching  in  general. 
If  the  trammels  of  creeds  and  confessions  should  seriously  encumber  him  (as, 
were  he  a  Churchman,  I  fear  they  would)  in  a  course  so  useful,  he  might  boldly 
cast  off  his  fetters,  not  doubting  that  the  labourer  who  is  worthy  of  his  hire  will 
receive  it  from  those  whom  he  acceptably  serves. 

*  See  what  was  formerly  said  on  this  subject,  pp.  72,  73. 
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llie  happiness  of  man ;  it  consists  in  good  actions,  proceeding  from  a 
good  principle,  temper,  or  heart.  Overt  acts  are  entirely  in  our 
power.  What  remains  is,  that  we  learn  to  keep  our  heart ;  to  govern 
and  regulate  our  passions,  mind,  affections :  so  that  we  may  be  free 
from  the  impotcncies  of  fear,  envy,  malice,  covetousness,  ambition  ; 
that  we  may  be  clear  of  these,  considered  as  vices,  seated  in  the  heart, 
considered  as  constituting  a  general  wrong  temper  :  from  which  gene- 
ral wrong  frame  of  miud,  all  the  mistaken  pursuits,  and  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  unhappiness  of  life,  proceed.  He  who  should  find 
out  one  rule  to  assist  us  in  this  work,  would  deserve  infinitely  better 
of  mankind,  than  all  the  improvers  of  other  knowledge  put  together." 
Whatever  attempts  may  be  made  to  accomplish  this  great  end  of 
human  improvement,  Avill  have  but  little  success  in  comparison  with 
what  is  attainable,  unless  two  grand  conditions  be  fulfilled  : — 1.  The 
human  organism  must  be  improved  by  such  means  as  physiology  points 
out ;  and,  2.  Knowledge  of  nature  and  the  relations  among  its  parts 
must  be  systematically,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  universally,  taught  to 
the  young  ;  who  must  also  be  early  trained  to  rational  and  moral  con- 
duct. On  the  former  subject  I  refer  to  what  has  already  been  said  in 
these  pages  ;*  on  the  latter,  I  invite  the  earnest  attention  of  the  reader 
to  the  admirable  observations  of  Archbishop  Sumner  in  the  following 
passage  : — "  Ignorance  is  not  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  majority  of  our 
community  ;  and  with  ignorance  a  host  of  evils  disappear.  Of  all  the 
obstacles  to  improvement,  ignorance  is  the  most  formidable  :  because 
the  only  true  secret  of  assisting  the  poor  is  to  make  them  agents  in  bet- 
tering their  own  condition,  and  to  supply  them,  not  with  a  temporary 
stimulus,  but  with  a  permanent  energy.  As  fast  as  the  standard  of 
intelligence  is  raised,  the  poor  become  more  and  more  able  to  co- 
operate in  any  plan  proposed  for  their  advantage,  more  likely  to  listen 
to  any  reasonable  suggestion,  more  able  to  understand  it,  and  there- 
fore more  willing  to  pursue  it.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  gross  ig- 
norance is  once  removed,  and  right  principles  are  introduced,  a  great 
advantage  has  been  ah'eady  gained  against  squalid  poverty.  Many 
avenues  to  an  improved  condition  are  oj)ened  to  one  whose  faculties 
are  enlarged  and  exercised ;  he  sees  his  own  interest  more  clearly,  ho 
pursues  it  more  steadily,  he  does  not  study  immediate  gratification  at 
the  expense  of  bitter  and  late  repentance,  or  mortgage  the  labour  of 
his  future  life  without  an  adequate  return.  Indigence,  therefore,  will 
rarely  be  found  in  company  with  good  education. "f 

Since  the  foregoing  observations  with  reference  to  the  Crystal  Pa- 
lace were  written,  I  have  perused,  with  much  satisfaction,  an  excel- 
lent pamphlet  on  the  same  subject  by  a  layman.;}:  The  following  is 
a  portion  of  the  summary  of  his  argument : — 

"  If  the  Crystal  Palace  is  closed  on  Sunday  by  authority,  all  other 
places  of  recreation  must  be  closed  also — for  you  cannot  have  partial 
legislation  on  the  subject.  Such  a  general  measure  would  be  highly 
unjust  and  injurious,  besides  being  impracticable.     The  much  depre- 

*  See  pp.  73,  207. 

t  Records  of  the  Creation,  2d  edit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  332. 

j  The  People's  Palace  and  the  Religious  World.  By  a  Layman.  London, 
1852. 
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cated  event  would  nut  be  likely  to  increase  the  irreligiou  or  inunorality 
of  the  people  ;  for,  although  some  few  might  be  led  to  desert  places 
of  worship,  and  neglect  Sabbath  privileges,  by  the  superior  attrac- 
tions of  the  Sydenham  Palace,  many  more  would  substitute  its  plea- 
sures for  those  of  a  less  elevating  character  offered  without  restriction 
elsewhere  ;  while  the  bulk  of  those  who  frequented  it  would  not,  in 
all  probability,  if  it  were  entirely  closed,  '  keep  the  Sabbath'  in  the 
sense  of  these  alarmists.  The  day  of  rest  can  be  a  period  of  spiritual 
profit  to  those  only  who  value  it  for  that  purpose.  To  impose  its 
religious  observances  upon  those  who  do  not,  is  to  promote  hypocrisy, 
not  piety.  For  the  religious  woidd,  confessedly  a  minority,  to  seek 
to  impose,  by  State  interference,  their  notions  of  what  constitutes  a 
day  of  rest  upon  the  bulk  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  is  intolerant,— 
an  act  of  coercion  at  variance  with  the  first  principles  of  Christianity. 
There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  cause  of  morality,  and 
therefore  of  religion,  will,  with  the  present  tendencies  of  the  metro- 
politan working-classes,  decidedly  gain  by  the  opening  of  the  Syden- 
ham pleasure-grounds.  It  will  be  no  more  harmful  than  free  access 
to  the  parks.  It  will  not  rob  the  poor  of  their  '  day  of  rest,'  because 
it  is  quite  optional  with  them  to  go  there  ;  and,  while  they  act  as  free 
agents,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  spend  the  day  as  best  suits  their 
inclinations." 

In  the  spirit  of  a  true  Christian,  he  thus  concludes  : — 
"  To  treat  the  working-classes  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  are  fo- 
menting this  agitation,  is  unjust  and  cruel,  as  well  as  impolitic.  The 
point  has  been  befoi'e  adverted  to,  but  will  bear  amplification.  Sup- 
pose the  Rev.  Mr  Orthodox,  the  popular  preacher  of  the  West  End, 
discussing  this  question  of  '  Sabbath  desecration'  in  the  squalid  apart- 
ment (if  ever  he  has  found  his  way  there),  of  John  Starveling,  the 
over-worked  slop-tailor,  of  Typhus  Court,  Westminster.  To  the 
weighty  arguments  of  the  wealthy  rector,  on  the  necessity  of  shutting 
up  all  railways,  and  stopping  all  conveyances,  may  not  the  poor  un- 
derpaid artisan  reply,  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath, — that  Grod  requires  mercy,  not  sacrifice, — that  the 
Sunday  trip  is  to  him  the  safety-valve  of  life  ; — that  so  long  as  he  is 
obliged  to  work  for  six  days  out  of  seven,  without  intermission,  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  the  seventh  must  be  devoted  to  renova- 
tion. Let  the  charge  of  mammon-worship  rest  on  the  right  shoulders. 
If  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  who  enable  this  poor  man  to  inhale 
the  pure  air,  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature,  are  actuated  by  sordid 
motives,  how  much  more  are  they,  and  their  name  is  legion,  who  allow 
their  passion  for  money-getting  to  reduce  thousands  to  a  life  of  sla- 
very, and  oblige  them  to  regard  Sunday  not  as  the  Lord's  Day,  but 
only  an  opportunity  to  repair  their  wasted  health  and  energies. 

"  There  is  not  much  doubt  or  danger  in  the  conclusion,  that  what- 
ever tends  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people,  to  ennoble  their 
tastes,  to  expand  their  ideas,  or  to  improve  their  physical  wellbeing, 
opens  a  more  favourable  field  for  the  influence  of  i-eligion.  The  con- 
verse of  this  truth  will  be  seen  in  the  almost  hopelessly  irreclaimable 
state  of  the  adult  '  dangerous  classes.'  Religious  bodies  mistake  in 
shaping  their  plans  as  if  there  were  no  medium,  looked  at  from  a 
Christian  point  of  view,  between  the  lowest  depths  of  depraved  self- 
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iudulgence  and  the  pure  aspirations  of  devotion.  They  are  not  ex- 
empt from  recognising  the  truth,  that  all  physical,  social,  and  poli- 
tical improvements,  as  well  as  the  consistency,  meekness,  and  gentle- 
ness of  the  followers  of  the  Grospel,  have  a  bearing  upon  the  spiritual 
destinies  of  mankind.  When  will  they  cordially  acknowledge  in  their 
creed,  that  the  man  who  discountenances  the  marnmon-grasping  spirit 
of  the  age — who  promotes  the  education  of  the  poor — who  advocates 
a  reform  of  prison  discipline — who  helps  to  sweeten  an  unwholesome 
neighbourhood — who  encourages  pure  and  healthy  recreation,  is  doing 
more  to  prepare  a  soil  favourable  for  the  reception  of  religious  truth, 
and  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  interpose  between  the  working- 
classes  and  the  religious  world,  than  the  No-Popery  agitator,  the 
loud-mouthed  denouncer  of  '  Sabbath  desecration,'  or  the  zealous 
stickler  for  outward  uniformity  and  formal  observances?  The  one 
is  doing  something  to  repair  dilapidated  humanity — the  other  is  in- 
terposing fresh  obstacles  to  that  great  desideratum." 

By  this  time,  it  is  hoped,  the  reader  is  so  familiar  with  the  difference 
between  God^s  truth  and  man^s  truth,  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  confound- 
ing them  in  future,  or  of  taking  offence  at  the  conduct  of  those  who 
conscientiously  advocate  religious  opinions  different  from  his  own,  but 
which  are,  nevertheless,  m(in''s  truth  equally  with  his,  and  have  as  good 
a  chance  of  being  Grod's  truth  also. 

The  notion  that  all  men  can  ever  be  made  to  think  alike  on  theo- 
logical subjects  is  now  pretty  generally  regarded  as  Utopian  ;  and  the 
more  the  study  of  human  nature  is  pursued,  the  more  clearly  will  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  bring  about  a  uniformity  be  recognised. 

"  Doctrinal  questions,"  says  a  powerful  advocate  of  religious  liberty 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  "  seem  unsusceptible  of  general  agreement, 
not  from  the  abundance,  but  from  the  want,  of  premises.  The  argu- 
ments by  which  different  sects  defend  their  tenets  consist  mainly  of 
texts  of  Scripture,  which  must  be  susceptible  of  various  interpreta- 
tions, since  they  actually  receive  various  interpretations.  With  no 
facts  to  refer  to,  and  no  umpire  to  interpose  his  authority,  the  wrest- 
lers waste  whole  lives  in  eventless  struggles,  neither  party  having  any 
fulcrum  by  which  he  can  lift  the  other."*  Pursuing  the  same  topic 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  article,  he  observes  : — "  We  believe  that 
the  duty  of  abstaining  from  the  forcible  propagation  of  religious  truth 
may  be  maintained  by  an  argument  of  universal  application — one  to 
which  a  Mahometan  or  a  Pagan  must  yield,  as  well  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
or  a  Protestant.  It  consists  in  the  impossibility,  in  almost  all  cases, 
in  demonstrating  that  what  is  persecuted  is  really  error.  We  have 
already  remarked  that  most  of  the  disputes  which  separate  Christian 
sects  relate,  not  to  practical  morality,  but  either  to  questions  respect- 
ing church  discipline  and  government,  which  may  receive  diflPerent 
answers  among  different  nations  and  at  different  times  ;  or  to  ques- 
tions as  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  as  to  his  deal- 
ings with  mankind,  which  depend  on  the  interpretation  given  to  cer- 
tain portions  of  Scripture,  as  to  which  men  have  been  differing  for 
eighteen  centuries,  Avith  a  tendency  rather  to  further  divergence  than 
to  agreement. 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  April  1850,  vol.  xci.,  p.  524. 
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"The  Trinitavians  think  that  the  eternal  co-existence  of  God  the 
Father  and  God  the  Son,  is  the  scriptural  doctrine.  The  Arians  think 
that  the  Begetter  must  have  existed  hefore  the  Begotten.  The  Latin 
Church  believes  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  The  Greek  Church  believes  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds 
only  from  the  Father.  Bach  of  these  opinions  has  been  supported  by 
hundreds  of  learned,  conscientious,  and  diligent  inquirers.  Each  has 
been  adopted  by  millions  of  enthusiastic  votaries  ;  each  has  been  pro- 
pagated by  violence,  and  resisted  by  endurance  ;  each  has  had  its 
doctors,  its  persecutors,  and  its  martyrs.     .     .     . 

"  0)ie  thing  at  least  seems  clear — tJiat  if  the  Being  who  inspired  the  texts 
on  which  different  sects  found  their  arguments,  had  intended  us  to  agree  in 
one  interpretation  of  them,  he  would  not  have  left  them  susceptible  of  man?/. 

"  The  fact,  then,  on  which  the  expediency  of  persecution  depends 
— the  falsehood  of  the  persecuted  doctrine — being  in  general  incapable 
of  demonstration,  it  follows,  as  a  general  rule,  that  persecution  is  not 
expedient.  We  say  in  general,  for  there  are  some  religious  opinions 
so  obviously  mischievous,  that  the  magistrate  may  be  bound  to  put 
them  doAvn.  Such  are  the  doctrines  once  atti'ibuted  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  that  the  Pope  may 
release  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  that  indulgences  may  be 
purchased  for  the  darkest  crimes.  And  with  respect  even  to  such 
doctrines  as  these,  all  that  the  State  ought  to  prevent  is  their  active 
dissemination.  The  mere  holding  them,  being  involuntary,  is  not  a 
fit  subject  for  legislation."* 

The  conclusion  here  arrived  at,  against  the  expediency  of  persecu- 
tion, applies  not  merely  to  what  is  generally  understood  by  that 
term,  but  to  every  case  of  deprivation  of  political  or  social  rights, 
good  name,  or  personal  comfort — to  whatever  is  done  on  the  assump- 
tion that  those  doing  it  are  holier,  wiser,  and  more  infallible,  in  re- 
ligious matters,  than  the  "  publicans"  whom  they  think  it  accordant 
with  the  Christian  character  to  despise  or  detest.f 

The  inconsistency  of  Protestants  in  this  respect  is  truly  marvel- 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  April  1850,  vol.  xci,,  pp.  552,  553.  In  another  article 
it  is  remarked  : — "  The  variety  of  sects  is  in  truth  not  a  subject  either  for  satire 
or  for  tears,  unless  we  could  say  how  religion  could  otherwise  adapt  itself  to  the 
unequal  growth  of  intellect  in  society.  The  polity  of  the  Koman  Church  was 
perfect  in  itself,  and  for  its  own  purposes.  It  grasped  the  whole  body  of  the 
State,  and  left  no  grade  or  member  of  it  uncared  for.  But  when  heresy  broke 
into  the  fold,  and  conviction,  instead  of  submission,  was  made  the  basis  of  the 
new  Church,  and  every  man  had  to  choose  his  creed,  or  at  least  the  keeper  of 
his  conscience,  uniformity  became  impossible,  and  sects  inevitable.  Then  arose 
the  proverb,  Uln  una,  ibi  nulla  !  And  if  a  civilised  commonwealth  is  ever  again 
to  be  one  fold,  under  one  shepherd,  it  must  be  by  getting  through  the  sectarian 
stage,  as  the  individual  mind  can  best  do,  and  resolving  moral  as  well  as  ma- 
terial phenomena  into  general  laws  and  a  universal  providence.  To  this  end, 
the  first  step  is  not  that  sects  should  cease  to  be — far  from  it — but  that  they 
should  agree  to  be.  And  this  is  what  we  rejoice  to  learn  has  been  brought  to 
pass  in  New  England." — (Edin.  Review,  vol.  xcii.,  p.  343.) 
t  "  If  now  no  Alva  torture  for  the  state. 

Is  there  no  Alva  in  a  private  hate  ? 

No  force,  when,  lacking  plaint  of  guiltier  deed, 

We  criminate  a  neighbour  for  his  creed  ?" 

Rhymed  Plea  for  Tolerance,  p.  96.     London,  1833. 
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luus,  and  has  been  exhibited  iiu-cssantly  t'ruiii  the  time  of  Luther  to 
the  present  day.  "  The  original  reformers,"  says  M.  8ismoudi, 
"  wished  that  every  man  should  see  and  judge  for  himself,  but  yet 
should  think  as  they  did :  they  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of 
watching  over  the  purity  of  the  faith,  of  excluding  or  punishing  dis- 
senters ;  of  drawing  up  confessions  of  faith,  and  compelling  all  the 
members  of  their  clergy  to  sign  them  ;  atid  of  inserting  anathemas  in 
them  against  all  who  thought  ditferently  from  themselves.  The  re- 
formers, called  upon  to  judge  for  themselves,  took  up  in  a  modified 
form  all  those  opinions  which  the  successive  condemnation  of  heresies 
had  made  a  part  of  orthodox  belief,  and  they  disagreed  on  all  of 
thera.  At  that  time  there  really  existed  as  many  modifications  of 
opinion  as  there  were  individuals.  It  has  been  often  said  that  there 
could  not  be  found  on  the  largest  tree  two  leaves  entirely  alike  :  can 
we  hope  to  find  in  the  whole  human  race  two  minds  perfectly  iden- 
tical ?"* 

Often  as  the  idea  expressed  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  this  ex- 
tract has  been  repeated  by  wise  and  tolerant  writers,  its  earnest  in- 
culcation is  as  needful  at  present  as  at  almost  any  previous  time  ;  nor 
will  its  repetition  become  superfluous  so  long  as  inheritors  of  the  Pha- 
risaical spirit  shall  abound  in  the  world.  For  this  reason,  I  subjoin 
some  passages  in  which  the  idea  is  ably  enforced  and  illustrated  by 
eminent  writers. 

"  Remember,"  says  Baxter,  "  the  wonderful  variety  of  men's  appre- 
hensions, which  must  be  supposed  in  all  laws,"  [and  also,  he  would 
have  added  had  the  occasion  required,  in  all  just  dealings  between  man 
and  man].  "  Men's  faces  are  scarce  more  various  and  unlike,  than 
their  understandings  are  ;  for  besides  that  nature  hath  diversified  in- 
tellects as  well  as  faces,  the  diversity  and  unlikenessis  much  increased 
by  variety  of  educations,  company,  representations,  accidents,  cogita- 
tions, and  many  other  causes.  It  is  wiser  to  make  laws,  that  all  men 
shall  take  the  same  physic,  or  eat  only  the  same  meat,  or  that  all 
shoes  shall  be  of  a  size,  and  all  clothes  of  the  same  bigness ;  upon 
supposition  that  all  men's  health,  or  appetite,  or  feet,  or  bodies,  are 
alike  ;  than  to  make  laws  that  all  men  shall  agree  (or  say  that  they 
agree)  in  every  opinion,  circumstance,  or  ceremony,  in  matters  of 
religion."! 

"  Whatever,"  says  Locke,  "  gains  any  man's  assent,  one  may  be 
sure  had  sufficient  evidence  in  respect  of  that  man  :  but  that  is  far 
enough  from  proving  it  evidence  sufticient  to  prevail  on  another,  let 
him  consider  it  as  long  and  as  much  as  he  can.  The  tempers  of  men's 
minds  ;  the  principles  settled  there  by  time  and  education,  beyond 
the  power  of  the  man  himself  to  alter  them  ;  the  different  capacities 
of  men's  understandings,  and  the  strange  ideas  they  are  often  filled 
with,  are  so  various  and  uncertain,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  that 
evidence,  especially  in  things  of  a  mixed  disquisition,  depending  on  so 

*  Review  of  the  Progress  of  Religious  Opinions  during  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, pp.  60,  61. 

t  Christian  Directory,  Part  IV.,  ch.  xi. ;  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  195.  "  For  there 
are  no  two  men  on  earth,"  he  elsewhere  says,  "  but  differ  in  something,  if  they 
know  or  believe  any  thing."     Vol.  xiv.,  p.  196. 
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long  a  train  of  consequences  as  some  ijoints  of  the  true  religion  may, 
which  one  can  confidently  say  will  be  sufficient  for  all  men."* 

"  Honest  men,"  says  Dr  James  Foster,  "  have  always  differed  (and 
there  is  no  ground  to  imagine  that  such  diifei'ences  will  cease  in  any 
age  hereafter)  in  explaining  both  the  laws  of  revelation  and  reason. "f 

"  A  diiference  of  rank,  and  capacity,  among  men,"  says  Bishop 
Law,  "  must  needs  produce  an  equal  difference  in  their  religious  no- 
tions, as  was  shewn  above  ;  such  difference,  therefore,  in  degree  of 
perfection,  is  made  necessary  by  the  constitution  of  things  and  the 
general  dispensations  of  Providence  ;  and  what  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  Divine  Providence  is  to  men  in  some  circumstances  rendered  un- 
avoidable, that  the  Divine  Goodness  will,  in  these  circumstances,  most 
undoubtedly  excuse,  and  accept  with  all  its  imperfections. 

"  The  same  thing  obtains  remarkably  in  each  particular  system, 
even  in  those  of  Christianity  itself,  which,  to  different  persons,  and  in 
different  times  and  places,  appears  in  a  very  different  light :  though 
so  much  always,  everywhel-e,  lies  level  to  all,  as  is  absolutely  required 
of  each  ;  and  so  much  also  as  will,  or  might,  have  a  very  considerable 
influence  upon  their  lives  and  manners.";}; 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped,"  says  Dr  Jortin,  "  that  a  time  will  come  when 
religion  will  have  a  fairer  and  a  more  alluring  aspect ;  when  Chris- 
tians will  be  united,  not  in  opinion  as  to  all  theological  points,  for 
that  is  impossible  wliilst  men  are  men,  but  that  they  will  be  united  in 
benevolence  and  charity,  in  intercommunion,  an<l  in  one  common  and 
simple  profession  of  faith  ;  that  their  manners  will  be  suitable  to  their 
profession,  and  that  they  will  be  more  peaceable,  more  virtuous,  and 
more  pious  ;  and  then  the  external  impediments  to  the  conversion  of 
unbelievers  will  in  no  small  measure  be  removed. "§ 

"  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,"  says  Melmoth,  "more  evident  than 
that  our  intellectual  faculties  are  not  formed  by  one  general  standard  ; 
and  consequently  that  diversity  of  opinion  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
our  natures.  .  .  .  Happy  had  it  been  for  the  peace  of  the  world, 
if  our  inaintainers  of  systems  either  in  religion  or  politics,  had  con- 
ducted their  several  debates  with  the  full  impression  of  this  truth  upon 
their  minds.  Genuine  philosophy  is  ever,  indeed,  the  least  dogmatical  ; 
and  I  am  always  inclined  to  suspect  the  force  of  that  argument  whicii 
is  obtruded  with  arrogance  and  sufficiency."  1| 

"  A  persecutor,"  says  Gordon,  "  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
criminal  in  the  creation.  He  is  for  cutting  off  or  distressing  men  for 
the  inevitable  and  involuntary  operations  of  the  brain,  the  certain 
effect  of  motion  and  life  ;  so  that  no  man  liviiig  can  escape  his  rage, 
since  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  living  to  adapt  his  ideas  (which  are 
involuntary)  to  those  of  another.  Nothing  but  mere  matter,  wood, 
iron,  stone,  and  clay,  can  be  formed  into  perfect  resemblances  :  spirit- 
ual substances,  such  as  the  soul  of  man,  are  moved  by  so  may  various 

*  Second  Letter  concerning  Toleration,  ed.  1765,  p.  217.  See  also  Locke's 
Thoughts  concerning  Education,  §  101. 

t  Defence  of  the  Usefulness,  &c.,  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  3d  ed.,  p.  288. 

I  Considerations  on  the  Theory  of  Religion,  5th  ed.,  pp.  33,  34:. 

§   Remarks  on  Eccl.  Hist.,  vol   iii.,  p.  4-15  ;  in  Jortin's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  351. 

II  Fitzosborne's  Letters,  Jjctter  34.  See  to  the  same  effect  this  elegiiiit 
writers  notes  to  his  Translation  of  Cicero's  Essay  on  Friendship,  p.  219.  IjOH- 
doii.  1777. 
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and  uucei'taiu  causes,  air,  diet,  and  education,  and  by  the  figure  and 
temper  of  the  vehicle  to  which  they  are  joined  ;  so  liable  to  different 
impressions,  prejudices,  disgusts ;  so  apt  to  conceive  aft'ection  or  dis- 
like to  names  and  sounds,  to  grow  melancholy  or  merry  at  the  very 
same  conceits  and  phrases  ;  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  two  souls 
can  ever  agree  in  all  their  conceptions,  or  exactly  in  any  one  concep- 
tion."* 

*  Extracted  from  an  unpublished  essay  in  MS.,  by  Tliomas  Gordon,  who 
died  in  1750.  He  is  known  as  the  translator  of  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  and  as  a 
bold  and  powerful  advocate  of  religious  liberty  in  (Jato's  Letters,  The  Indepen- 
dent Whig,  and  other  celebrated  publications.  The  original  MS.  is  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Walter  Calverley  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  in  whose  family  it  has  de- 
scended from  Gordon's  widow.  It  is  entitled  "  Upon  Persecution,  and  the 
natural  ill  Tendency  of  Power  in  the  Clergy  :  occasioned  by  the  Trial  and  Tra- 
gical Death  of  Lord  Cobham."  Having  been  favoured  by  Sir  Walter  with  a 
perusal  of  this  essay,  and  liberty  to  make  use  of  it  at  pleasure,  I  subjoin  a  pas- 
sage in  which  one  source  of  persecution  is  described  with  a  freedom  of  expres- 
sion characteristic  of  the  author's  times  : — • 

"  But  besides  the  force  of  attachment  to  national  usages,  religious  usages  re- 
ceive an  extraordinary  recommendation  and  strength  from  the  strains  of  ec- 
stasy attending  them,  from  the  pleasure  of  obliging  and  cajoling  the  Deity  and 
his  chief  favourites,  and  from  the  dread  of  offending  them  ;  from  the  pride  of 
being  in  his  and  their  present  favour,  or  of  soon  obtaining  it,  and  from  the  joy- 
ous hopes  of  future  bliss. 

"  People  thus  inured  from  their  birth  to  such  practices  and  impressions,  ani- 
mated with  such  hopes,  alarmed  with  such  fears,  excited  by  universal  example, 
awed  by  the  dreadful  penalties  which,  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  sects,  pursue 
heretics  (who  are  only  nonconformists  to  established  modes  and  tastes  in  re- 
ligion)— holding  too,  as  an  essential  part  of  their  religion,  that  all  other  re- 
ligions are  wrong,  and  that  reason  is  a  pernicious  thing  to  religious ;  1  say, 
such  people  are  not  likely  to  leave  their  own  pleasing  delusions.  Their  re- 
ligion, however  absurd,  and  amazing,  and  foolish,  is  become  part  of  themselves, 
an  essential  part,  like  the  head  or  heart,  never  to  be  parted  with  but  with  life, 
as  'tis  often  dearer,  much  dearer  than  life. 

"  Whatever  is  once  accounted  pious,  despises  and  defies  reason,  and  is  there- 
fore safe  from  all  the  attacks  of  reason  ;  so  that  the  more  enthusiastic  religion 
is,  the  more  secure  and  the  more  delightful  it  is  :  and  who  would  be  deprived 
of  so  much  joy  as  enthusiasm  brings  ?  It  is  natural  to  abhor  whatever  lessens 
that  joy,  as  reason  certainly  does  and  even  takes  it  away.  To  gain  the  favour  of 
God  and  all  the  advantages  of  saintship,  is  such  a  pleasing  ambition,  and  so  in- 
tereoting  a  pursuit,  that  whoever  attemj)ts  to  wean  men  ft'om  it,  will  be  always 
reckoned  an  implacable  enemy,  certainly  a  most  impious  and  profane  man, 
probably  a  devil ;  and  to  use  and  destroy  him  as  such,  will  be  reckoned  an  ac- 
ceptable, nay  a  glorious  service  to  Heaven  and  Earth. 

•'  Enthusiasm  always  implies,  and,  wherever  it  can,  always  produces  a  mortal 
war  against  reason,  as  what  tends  everywhere  to  destroy  enthusiasm,  which  is 
a  pleasing  dream,  out  of  which  none  care  to  be  waked.  'Tis  a  real  and  high 
joy,  though  entirely  formed  by  fancy,  and  makes  people  think  that  they  see 
clearest  when  their  eyes  are  shut  closest.  This  holy  delusion  is  much  stronger, 
as  'tis  much  more  extensive  and  awful,  than  the  gay  delusion  of  the  man  in 
Horace,  who  constantly  frequented  the  theatre,  and  by  mere  force  of  fancy 
saw  and  enjoyed  all  public  entei'tainments,  when  there  were  none  there.  Yet 
even  this  limited  and  temporary  delusion  was  so  dear  to  him,  that  he  com- 
plained that  his  friends  by  cooling  his  brain  had  killed  him  rather  than  saved 
him. 

"  Is  it  any  wonder  that  enthusiasm,  which  is  only  a  child  of  uninflamed  fancy, 
should  run  as  it  does  into  such  extravagancies  and  variety  of  madness  ?  Like 
the  brain  in  sleep,  or  heated  with  strong  liquor,  it  knows  no  laws  or  bounds. 
This  will  be  still  less  wonderful,  when  to  the  natural  force  and  wildness  of  en- 
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"  In  none  of  tlie  works  of  Grod,"  says  Lord  Karnes,  "  is  variety 
more  happily  blended  with  uniformity  than  in  the  formation  of  man. 
Uniformity  prevails  in  the  human  face  with  respect  to  eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  and  other  capital  parts  ;  variety  prevails  in  the  expressions  of 
these  parts,  serving  to  distinguish  one  person  from  another,  without 
hazard  of  error.  In  like  manner,  the  minds  of  men  are  uniform  with 
respect  to  their  passions  and  principles  ;  but  the  various  tones  and 
expressions  of  these,  form  ditferent  characters  without  end.  A  face 
destitute  of  a  nose  or  of  a  mouth,  is  monstrous  ;  a  mind  destitute  of 
the  moral  sense,  or  of  a  sense  of  religion,  is  no  less  so.  ...  End- 
less dittereuces  in  temper,  in  taste,  and  in  mental  faculties,  that  of 
reason  in  particular,  produce  necessarily  variety  in  sentiment  and  in 
opinion.     Can  God  he  displeased  with  such  variety,  when  it  is  his  oivn 

thusiasm  we  add  the  ai'ts  and  influence  of  revered  impostors,  who,  finding  the 
more  advantage  in  it  the  more  it  reigns,  are  not  likely  to  stoj)  or  lessen  it,  but 
to  use  all  means  to  preserve  and  heighten  it,  and  to  disable  or  destroy  whatso- 
ever and  whosoever  would  weaken  and  expose  it.  Thus  they  everywhere  perse- 
cute and  destroy  Truth  and  Sense,  to  preserve  what  they  call  religion  ;  and 
thus  they  persecute  and  destroy  the  good  Lord  Cobham,  all  in  the  name  of  God 
and  Christ — a  most  blasphemous  aggravation  of  all  their  sacred  barbarities." 

Only  those  who  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  High  Church 
clergy  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  can  have  a  just  idea  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  we 
■owe  to  such  champions  of  religious  freedom  as  Locke,  Hoadly,  and  Gordon.  T)r 
Jortin,  who  was  born  in  1698,  tells  of  a  preacher  whom  he  heard  say,  '■  If  any 
one  denies  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  bishops,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  call 
him  a  downright  Atheist.^'  On  which  Jortin  remarks  :  ''  He  might  have  said 
pawtibroker,  smuggler,  or  pickpocket.  This,  when  I  was  young,  was  sound,  ortho- 
dox, and  fashionable  doctrine." — {Jortin  s  Works,  vol.  xii.,  p.  436.)  An  admi- 
rable specimen  of  what  passed  with  the  multitude  for  "  God's  truth"  in  the  days 
of  Pope  and  Addison  ! 

By  j)ractising  the  Christian  virtues  of  moderation  and  charity,  a  prelate  so 
excellent  as  Archbishop  Tillotson  brought  upon  himself  this  charge  of  atheism. 
He  was  stigmatized  as  an  "  atheist"  by  Dr  Hickes,  a  clergyman  of  learning  and 
integrity,  but  full  of  the  most  bigoted  notions,  an  example  of  which  was  given 
in  a  former  part  of  this  work.     (See  p.  126.) 

1  do  not  know  whether  a  certain  Kev.  Mr  Gathercole, — whose  Letters  to  a  Dis- 
senting Minister  are  quoted  in  the  Rev.  E.  Stanley's  Observations  on  Religion  and 
Education  in  Ireland,  p.  18, — flourished  at  the  time  referred  to  ;  but  he  certainly 
delivers  precisely  that  "fashionable  doctrine"  which  Dr  Jortin  speaks  of. 
"  All  Dissenters,"  says  he,  "  are  actuated  by  the  devil  ;"  and  "  the  curse  of 
God  appears  to  rest  heavily  upon  them  ;"  and  "  every  Dissenter,  in  choosing 
his  own  teacher,  dcspiseth  and  rejecteth  God,  in  despising  and  rejecting  his  re- 
gularly appointed  ministers,  who  are  his  representatives,  acting  in  his  name, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  authority  which  he  has  committed  to  them,  through  a  me- 
dium of  his  appointment."  These  passages  suggest  to  me  a  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  passed  on  27th  May  1848, 
which,  as  it  is  interesting  in  several  points  of  view,  may  be  fitly  quoted  here  : 
"  The  Assembly,  feeling  it  to  be  the  duty  of  this  Church  to  cherish  a  holy  and 
enlightened  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  and  an  affectionate 
regard  to  the  best  interests  of  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
MADE  her  overseer,  as  well  as  to  those  of  this  nation,  in  which  God  has 
largely  blessed  her, — resolves  through  grace  to  spare  no  efforts  for  promoting 
a  devout  and  increased  respect  for  this  loved  and  lilessed  institution  ;  reminding 
the  people  of  her  communion,  that  they  who  ai-e  guilty  of  its  vi  dation  are 
liable  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, as  those  who  are  guilty  of  transgressing  any  OTHER  commandment  of  the 
moral  law."' 
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work  ?  He  requires  no  uniformity,  except  with  respect  to  an  upright 
mind  and  clear  conscience,  which  are  indispensable."* 

"  When  we  take,"  says  Bishop  Watson,  "  an  enlarged  view  of  the 
nature  of  man,  and  of  diiferent  situations  in  which  not  only  different 
nations,  but  ditferent  individuals  in  the  same  nation,  are  placed  with 
respect  to  religious  attainments,  we  must  feel  the  necessity  of  vindi- 
cating to  every  individual  of  the  human  race  the  absolute  right  of 
worshipping  Grod  in  his  own  way,  without  losing  on  that  account  the 
benefits  accruing  from  a  state  of  civil  society.  ...  If  Grod  Almighty 
thinks  fit  to  tolerate  diffei'ent  religions  in  the  world,  suited,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  to  the  difterent  intellectual  and  moral  attainments 
of  mankind,  surely  it  becomes  us  to  be  kindly  affectioned  towards 
those  who,  agreeing  with  us  in  all  the  fundamental  verities  of  the 
Christian  religion,  differ  from  us  only  in  matters  of  little  importance. 
.  .  .  An  uniformity  of  sentiment  in  matters  of  religion  is  a  circum- 
stance impossible  to  be  obtained,  and  has  never  yet  existed  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  from  the  Apostolic  age  to  our  own."f 

"  Whether,"  says  Dr  John  Cook,  "  we  consider  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  of  which  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  treat,  or  the  de- 
signedly incidental  cursory  manner  in  which  some  of  the  most  myste- 
rious have  been  alluded  to,  or  the  peculiarities  of  the  laugiiage  and 
style  of  the  writers,  (points  which  will  open  upon  us  more  clearly  as 
our  inquiry  proceeds,)  we  shall  be  satisfied,  that  these  divei'sities  of 
opinion  could  not,  consistently  with  the  ordinary  laws  by  which  God 
governs  this  world,  and  Avith  the  particular  plan  adopted  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity,  have  been  prevented  ;  and  that  their  causes 
form  a  part  of  that  great  system  of  intellectual  and  moral  discipline 
by  which  the  trial  and  improvement  of  the  human  race  is  con- 
ducted.+  The  part  to  be  taken,  therefore,  by  a  student  of  theology  is, 
neither  on  the  one  hand  to  be   fretful  and  angry,  on   account  of  the 

*  Sketches  of  the  Hist,  of  Man,  B.  III. ;  Sk.  iii.,  ch.  3,  §  2.  See  also  some 
admirable  remarks  in  this  estimable  author's  Loose  Hints  upon  Education, 
p.  273,  Section  x.,  Art.  iii.,  entitled,  "  Differences  in  Opinion  make  the  Cement 
of  Society." 

t  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  i.,  pp.  289,  290,  330.  See  also  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
13,  24. 

I  The  author  of  the  Rhymed  Plea  for  Tolerance  (p.  50)  expresses  this  senti- 
ment in  verse : — 

"  Perchance,  who  doomerl  us  thus  to  disagree. 
Planned  this  arena  for  our  charity  ; 
For  beauteous  end,  bade  vb-tue,  weakness  jobi, 
And  turns  our  freedom's  silf  to  discipline. 
By  many  a  step  we  mount  heaven's  awful  stair, 
And  love  tits  here,  as  knowledge  waits  us  there." 

He  next  views  the  matter  in  a  light  in  which  it  was  formerly  regarded  in 
these  pages  (see  p.  34,  et  seq.) ;  urging  that  they  who  dissent  without  bitterness 
from  their  earlier  selves,  may  learn  to  be  charitable  towards  other  dissenters 
than  those  selves  of  the  present  time  : — 

"  If  e'er  some  slight  misgiving  thou  shouldst  know 
Of  present  creed — for  thought  will  ebb  and  flow — 
Straight,  from  thyself,  the  passing  ksson  take. 
And  S)iai'e  another's  for  thine  own  mind's  sake. 
I'aith,  vowed  unchangeable,  may  win  thee  sorrow, 
Wlien  ligl:t  to-day  nppi  ars  less  light  t"  mmrow." 
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various  opinions  of  professing  Christians,  nor  to  give  up  iu  despair 
patient  inquiry,  the  only  means  through  which  he  can  hope  to  disco- 
ver the  truth.  As  there  is  a  measure  of  intelligence  and  vigorous 
research  which  would  certainly  discover  it,  so  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach to  that  measure,  the  more  success  will  our  efforts  have."* 

"  In  pressing  upon  you,"  says  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  "  the  great 
duty  of  religious  charity,  the  inutility  of  the  opposite  defect  of  reli- 
gious violence  first  otters  itself  to,  and  indeed  obtrudes  itself  upon,  my 
notice.  The  evil  of  difference  of  opinion  must  exist ;  it  admits  of  no  cure. 
The  wildest  visionary  does  not  now  hope  he  can  bring  his  fellow-crea- 
tures to  one  standard  of  faith.  If  history  has  taught  us  any  one 
thing,  it  is  that  mankind,  on  such  sort  of  subjects,  will  form  their  own 
opinions.  Thei'efore  to  want  charity  in  religious  matters  is  at  least 
useless  ;  it  hardens  error,  and  provokes  recrimination  ;  but  it  does 
not  enlighten  those  whom  we  wish  to  reclaim,  nor  does  it  extend  doc- 
trines which  to  us  appear  so  clear  and  indisputable.  But  to  do 
wrong,  and  to  gain  nothing  by  it,  is  surely  to  add  folly  to  fault,  and 
to  proclaim  an  understanding  not  led  by  the  rule  of  reason,  as  well  as 
a  disposition  unregulated  by  the  Christian  faith. "f 

"  Uniformity  of  opinion,"  says  Dr  Parr,  "  is  a  project  which  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  experience  of  all  ages,  have 
at  length  compelled  us  to  abandon.  Even  the  enthusiast  despairs  of 
obtaining,  and  the  politician  is  ashamed  of  attempting  it.  "What  can- 
not be  accomplished,  need  not  be  desired. ;{;  .  .  .  Impatience  of 
contradiction  in  these  remote  and  sublime  speculations,  always  sug- 

*  An  Enquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  By  John  Cook,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Divinity  iu  St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews.     Edin.  1821.     P.  10. 

t  A  Sermon  on  those  Rules  of  Christian  Charity,  by  which  our  Opinions  of 
other  Sects  should  be  formed  ;  preached  at  Bristol,  Nov.  5,  1828  ;  Works,  ed. 
1850,  p.  692. 

X  It  is  curious  that  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  impossi- 
bility, and  even  the  inexpediency,  of  universal  sameness  of  religious  opinion, 
were  broadly  hinted  at  by  Sir  Thomas  Alore  in  his  Utopia  ;  but  neither  did  he 
practise  his  doctrine  himself,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  other 
than  Utopian  by  his  contemporaries.     He  says  : — 

"  Those  among  the  Utopians  that  have  not  received  our  religion,  yet  do  not 
fright  any  from  it,  and  use  none  ill  that  goes  over  to  it ;  so  that  all  the  while 
I  was  there,  only  one  man  was  punished  on  this  occasion.  He  being  newly 
baptised  did,  notwithstanding  all  that  we  could  say  to  the  contrary,  dispute 
jjublicly  concerning  the  Christian  religion,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  and 
with  so  much  heat,  that  he  not  only  preferred  our  worshi2)  to  theirs,  but  con- 
demned all  their  rites  as  profane,  and  cried  out  against  all  that  adhered  to  them, 
as  impious  and  sacrilegious  persons,  that  were  to  be  damned  to  everlasting  burn- 
ings. Ui^on  this,  he,  having  preached  these  things  often,  was  seized  on,  and 
after  a  trial,  he  was  condemned  to  banishment,  not  for  having  disparaged  their 
religion,  but  for  his  inflaming  the  people  to  sedition ;  for  this  is  one  of  their 
ancientest  laws,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  punished  for  his  religion.  At  the  first 
constitution  of  their  government,  Utopus  having  understood,  that  before  his 
coming  among  them,  the  old  inhabitants  had  been  engaged  in  great  quarrels 
concerning  religion,  by  which  they  were  so  broken  among  themselves,  that  he 
found  it  an  easy  thing  to  conquer  them,  since  they  did  not  unite  their  forces 
against  him,  but  every  different  party  in  religion  fought  by  themselves  ;  upon 
that,  after  he  had  subdued  them,  he  made  a  law  that  every  man  might  be  of 
what  religion  he  pleased,  and  might  endeavour  to  draw  others  to  it  by  the  force 
of  argument,  and  by  amicable  and  modest  ways,  but  without  bitterness  against 
those  of  other  opinions,  but  that  lie  ought  to  use  no  other  force  but  that  of  per- 
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gests  suspicion  that  men  do  not  clearly  couiprelieud,  or  eutifely  be- 
lieve, what  they  zealously  maintain.    Uniformity,  if  it  ever  exist,  will 

suasion,  and  was  neither  to  mix   reproaches  nor  violence  with  it ;  and  such  as 
did  otherwise  were  to  be  condemned  to  banishment  or  slavery. 

"  This  law  v^as  made  by  Utopus,  not  only  for  preserving  the  public  peace, 
which  he  saw  sutfered  much  by  daily  contentions  and  irreconcileable  heats  in 
these  matters,  but  because  he  thought  the  interests  of  religion  itself  required  it. 
He  judged  it  was  not  fit  to  determine  anything  rashly  in  that  matter  ;  and 
seemed  to  doubt  whether  those  different  forms  of  religion  might  not  all  come 
from  God,  who  might  inspire  men  differently,  he  being  possibly  pleased  with  a 
variety  in  it :  and  so  he  thought  it  was  a  very  indecent  and  foolish  thing  for 
any  man  to  frighten  and  threaten  other  men  to  believe  anything  because  it 
seemed  true  to  him  ;  and  in  case  that  one  religion  were  certainly  true,  and  all 
the  rest  false,  he  reckoned  that  the  native  force  of  truth  would  break  forth  at 
last,  and  shine  bright,  if  it  were  managed  only  by  the  strength  of  argument, 
and  with  a  winning  gentleness  ;  whereas,  if  such  matters  were  carried  on  by 
violence  and  tumults,  then,  as  the  wickedest  sort  of  men  are  alwaj's  the  most 
obstinate,  so  the  holiest  and  best  religion  in  the  world  might  be  overlaid  with 
so  much  foolish  superstition,  that  it  would  be  quite  choked  with  it,  as  corn  is 
with  briers  and  thorns.  Therefore  he  left  men  wholly  to  their  liberty  in  this 
matter,  that  they  might  be  free  to  believe  as  they  should  see  cause ;  only  he 
made  a  solemn  and  severe  law  against  such  as  should  so  far  degenerate  from 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  as  to  think  that  our  souls  died  with  our  bodies,  or 
that  the  world  was  governed  by  chance,  without  a  wise,  overruling  Providence  : 
for  they  did  all  formerly  believe  that  there  was  a  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments to  the  good  and  bad  after  this  life ;  and  they  look  on  those  that  think 
otherwise,  as  scarce  fit  to  be  counted  men,  since  they  degrade  so  noble  a  being 
as  our  soul  is,  and  reckon  it  to  be  no  better  than  a  beast.  So  far  are  they  from 
looking  on  such  men  as  fit  for  human  society,  or  to  be  citizens  of  a  well-ordered 
commonwealth ;  since  a  man  of  such  principles  must  needs,  as  oft  as  he  dares 
do  it,  desj)ise  all  their  laws  and  customs  :  for  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  that 
a  man  who  is  afraid  of  nothing  but  the  law.  and  apprehends  nothing  after  death, 
will  not  stand  to  break  through  all  the  laws  of  his  counti-y,  either  by  fraud  or 
foi'ce,  that  so  he  may  satisfy  his  appetites.  They  never  raise  any  that  hold 
these  maxims,  either  to  honours  or  offices,  nor  employ  them  in  any  public  trust, 
but  despise  them,  as  men  of  base  and  sordid  minds  :  yet  they  do  not  punish 
them,  because  they  lay  this  down  for  a  ground,  that  a  man  cannot  make  him- 
self believe  anything  he  pleases,  nor  do  they  drive  any  to  dissemble  their 
thoughts  by  threatenings,  so  that  men  are  not  tempted  to  lie  or  disguise  their 
opinions  among  them  ;  which  being  a  sort  of  fraud,  is  abhorred  by  the  Utopians. 
They  take,  indeed,  care  that  they  may  not  argue  for  these  opinions,  especially 
before  the  common  people  ;  but  they  do  suffer  and  even  encourage  them  to  dis- 
pute concerning  them  in  private  with  their  priests,  and  other  grave  men,  being 
confident  that  they  will  be  cured  of  those  mad  opinions,  by  having  reason  laid  be- 
fore them." — ( Utojna,  pp.  173-176.    Mr  J.  A.  St  John's  edition  ;  London,  1845.) 

We  are  now  got  beyond  even  King  Utopus,  in  perceiving  the  folly  of  all  en- 
deavours to  prevent  men  from  thinking  as  they  please  about  the  mortality  of 
souls  and  the  existence  of  an  overruling  Providence  ;  and  although  the  teach- 
ing of  Atheism  is  still  sometimes  opposed  with  legal  as  well  as  logical  weapons, 
to  the  credit  of  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  this  age  be  it  said,  that  in  gene- 
I'al,  the  prosecution  of  unbelievers  is  reserved  for  occasions  when  they  offen- 
sively and  pertinaciously  obtrude  their  publications  upon  the  notice  of  unwill- 
ing spectators,  in  a  manner  amounting  to  a  nuisance,  and  calculated  to  produce 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  By  such  conduct  they  bring  themselves  within 
the  sjjhere  of  the  civil  authority.  On  this  subject  I  had  occasion  to  ofler  some 
remarks  in  self-defence,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Intellectual  Freedom,  its  Advo- 
cates and  Opponents,"  published  several  years  ago  in  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  226,  in  reference  to  the  trial  of  one  Patei'son  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh  in  1843. 

With  respect  to  Atheism  in  particular,  we  have  already  seen,  as  the  result 
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probably  be  the  result  of  gross  ignorance,  or  unfeeling  indifference  ; 
it  gives  stability  to  error,  and  shuts  out  the  knowledge  of  many  use- 
ful truths  ;  it  is  seldom  successful  in  stifling  the  first  rise  of  new 
opinions,  and,  when  they  have  gained  any  ground,  inflames  the  heat 
of  those  who  adopt  them."* 

The  beneficial  eftects  of  diversity  of  opinion,  here  slightly  touched 
upon  by  Dr  Parr,  are  handled  with  great  power  by  Milton  in  the 
following  passage  from  the  Areopagitica  :  — 

"  Where  there  is  much  desire  to  learn,  there  of  necessity  will  be 
much  arguing,  much  writing,  many  opinions  ;  for  opinion  in  good 
men  is  but  knowledge  in  the  making.  Under  these  fantastic  terrors 
of  sect  and  schism,  we  wrong  the  earnest  and  zealous  thirst  after 
knowledge  and  understanding  which  God  hath  stirred  up  in  this  city. 

"  What  some  lament  of,  we  rather  should  rejoice  at,  should  rather 
praise  this  pi<nis  forwardness  among  men,  to  re-assume  the  ill-deputed 
care  of  their  religion  into  their  own  hands  again.  A  little  generous 
prudence,  a  little  turbearance  of  one  another,  and  some  grain  of 
charity,  might  win  all  these  diligences  to  join  ard  unite  into  one 
general  and  brotherly  search  after  truth  ;  could  we  but  forego  this 
prelatical  tradition  of  crowding  free  consciences  and  Christian  liber- 
ties into  canons  and  precepts  of  men.  I  doubt  not,  if  some  great 
and  worthy  stranger  should  come  among  us,  wise  to  discern  the  mould 
and  temper  of  a  people,  and  how  to  govern  it,  observing  the  high 
hopes  and  aims,  the  diligent  alacrity  of  our  extended  thoughts  and 
reasonings  in  the  pursuance  of  ti'uth  and  freedom,  but  that  he  would 
cry  out  as  Pyrrhus  did,  admiring  the  Roman  docility  and  courage, 
'  If  such  were  my  Epirots,  I  would  not  despair  the  greatest  design 
that  could  be  attempted  to  make  a  church  or  kingdom  happy.' 

"  Yet  these  are  the  men  cried  out  against  for  schismatics  and  sec- 
taries, as  if,  while  the  temple  of  the  Lord  was  building,  some  cutting, 
some  squaring  the  marble,  others  hewing  the  cedars,  there  should  be 
a  sort  of  irrational  men,  who  could  not  consider  there  must  be  many 
schisms  and  many  dissections  made  in  the  quarry  and  in  the  timber 
ere  the  house  of  God  can  be  built.  And  when  every  stone  is  laid  art- 
fully together,  it  cannot  be  united  into  a  continuity,  it  can  but  be 
contiguous  in  this  world :  neither  can  every  piece  of  the  building  be 
of  one  form  ;  nay,  rather  the  perfection  consists  in  this,  that  out  of 
many  moderate  varieties  and  brotherly  dissimilitudes  that  are  not 
vastly  disproportional,  arises  the  goodly  and  the  graceful  symmetry 
that  commends  the  whole  pile  and  structure."! 

To  the  same  efifect  Paley  says  : — "  Differences  of  opinion,  when  ac- 
companied with  mutual  charity,  which  Christianity  forbids  to  violate, 
are  for  the  most  part  innocent,  and  for  some  purposes  useful.  They 
promote  inquiry,  discussion,  and  knowledge.  They  help  to  keep  up  an 
attention  to  religious  subjects,  and  a  concern  about  them,  which  might 
be  apt  to  die  away  in  the  calm  and  silence  of  universal  agreement. 

of  experience  (p.  200),  that  it  does  not  necessarily  lead  every  man  who  adopts 
it  "  to  break  through  all  the  laws  of  his  country  ;"  and  if  it  did,  the  magistrate 
would  act  soon  enough  in  punishing  him  after  he  had  broken  through  them — 
and  this,  not  for  the  Atheism,  but  for  violation  of  the  laws. 

*  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  708. 

t    Prose  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  92,  93. 
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I  do  not  know  that  it  is  iu  any  degree  trite,  tliat  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion is  the  greatest,  where  there  are  the  fewest  dissenters."* 

*  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Part  III.,  ch.  vii.,  at  the  end.  See  also  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  176. — In  a  letter  to  Dr  Percival,  on  subscription 
to  Articles  of  Faith,  Paley  makes  the  remark  that  those  who  enacted  the  ne- 
cessity of  subscribing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  probably  did  not  expect,  ''  what 
they  must  have  known  to  be  impracticable,  the  exact  agreement  of  so  many 
minds  in  such  a  great  number  of  controverted  propositions.''- — (Literary  Corre- 
spondence of  Br  Percival,  vol.  i.,  p.  cl.,  quoted  in  Meadley's  Life  of  Paley,  2d  ed., 
p.  372.)  Dr  Jortin  is  still  more  explicit : — "  There  are,"  says  he,  "  proposi- 
tions contained  in  our  Liturgy  and  Articles,  which  no  man  of  common  sense 
amongst  us  believes.  No  one  believes  that  all  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church 
are  damned,  because  they  admit  not  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
Son  ;  yet  the  Athanasian  Creed,  according  to  the  usual  and  obvious  sense  of  the 
words,  teacheth  this.  No  one  believes  himself  obliged  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  ; 
yet  the  Litui-gy,  strictly  interpreted,  requires  it. 

"  It  is  evident,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the 
learned  laity,  depart,  some  more,  some  less,  from  tlie  religious  opinions  of  their 
ancestors  in  the  days  when  the  i'.rticles  were  established  by  law,  and  from  the 
rigid  and  literal  sense  of  them.  This  universal  consent  of  a  nation,  to  deviate 
thus  in  some  points  from  the  old  doctrines,  amounts  to  an  abrogation  of  such  rigid 
interpretations  of  the  Articles,  and  to  a  permission  of  a  latitude  in  subscribing. 

"  if  ye  will  not  allow  thus  much,  we  must  suppose  that  in  an  age — and  an 
age  not  perhaps  the  most  learned  —an  assembly  of  fallible  men  may  determine 
concerning  ail  points  of  faith  and  piractice  for  themselves,  and  for  their  heirs;  and 
entail  bondage  and  darkness,  worse  than  Kgyptian,  up>on  their  posterity,  for  ever 
and  ever.'" — {Strictures  on  the  Articles,  Subscriptions,  Tests,  <i'c. ,-  Jortin's  Works, 
vol.  xii.,  p.  419,  420.) 

When  Gilbert  Wakefield  consulted  a  clerical  friend  about  the  propriety  of 
subscribing  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  some  of  which  he  disbe- 
lieved, he  obtained  the  following  reply,  which  is  dated  10th  September  1778  : — 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  you  pay  me  too  high  a  compliment  in  expecting  any 
advantage  from  my  advice  on  this  subject :  it  is  a  matter  that  can  only  be 
settled  in  your  own  heart,  and  in  attempting  to  give  any  I  shall  but  ex2)0se  my 
weakness.  But  I  persist,  because  I  would  rather  you  should  look  upon  me  as 
your  friend,  and  love  me,  than  give  me  the  cold  esteem  which  is  due  to  a  man 
of  sense. 

"  You  have  doubts  on  the  subject  of  our  Articles,  and  where  is  the  man  who 
has  not?  at  least  I  should  have  a  very  bad  opinion  both  of  the  sense  and  the 
heart  of  such  a  man.  But  the  only  difference  between  us  is,  that  you  suppose 
no  man  in  such  circumstances  can  conscientiously  subscribe  to  articles  which 
he  does  not  believe.  You  have  certainly  seen  Powell's  sermon  upon  that  sub- 
ject ;  and  let  us  abuse  him  as  much  as  we  will,  it  is  the  case,  that  they  are,  and 
must  be,  subscribed  in  different  senses  by  different  men.  And  do  you  really 
think  that  every  man  who  subscribes  is  guilty  of  perjury,  but  the  very  few  who 
understand  them  litei-ally  ?  Perjury,  perhaps,  is  too  harsh  a  term  ;  subscribing 
that  a  thing  is  true,  being  very  different  from  swearing  to  the  truth  of  it. 

"  But  you,  at  least,  think  us  guilty  of  gross  prevarication  ;  and  here  remains 
the  difficulty,  whether  you  think  the  possession  of  the  comforts,  and,  what  some 
think,  the  honours  of  life,  worth  such  a  prevarication  or  no.  This,  my  dear 
Wakefield,  you  only  can  determine.  Fecerunt  alii,  et  multi  ct  boni.  But  I  ov\  n 
authority  is  a  very  bad  argumoit  against  conscience;  if  it  was  not,  I  would 
mention  in  particular  your  fellow  collegian,  Jortin,  between  whose  character 
and  yours  there  is,  in  many  respects,  a  great  resemblance.  He  professes  him- 
self a  doubter  about  the  Trinity.  He  had  a  mind  far  above  worldly  views  ;  yet, 
whether  from  a  desire  to  be  useful  in  his  profession,  or  any  other  good  (it  cer- 
tainly was  some  good)  motive,  he  subscribed  repeatedly,  both  before  and  after 
this  profession. 

"  I  do  not  see  why  we  need  scrupulously  inquire  in  what  sense  the  Articles 
were  originally,  or  arc  now   imposed  :   if  I  can  make  the  declaration  that  1  be- 
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In  accoi'ilance  with  these  seiitinieuts,  Montaigne  says  : — "  I  rather 
ehoose  the  freqnentation  of  those  that  ruftte  me  than  those  that  fear 
nie.  'Tis  a  dnll  and  hurtful  pleasure  to  have  to  do  with  people  who 
admire  us  and  approve  of  all  we  say."* 

In  the  same  liberal  spirit,  Professor  Sedgwick  observes  : — "  Men  are 
constantly  craving  for  some  infallible  living  authority  to  guide  them 
on  religious  and  moral  questions.  But  neither  the  evidences  of  our 
religion,  nor  the  limits  of  Church-authority,  are  put  before  us  ^\^\t]\ 
the  clearness  of  demonstration.  Were  it  so,  there  could  be  no  such 
thing  as  schism,  for  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion  on  reli- 
gious questions  :  but  we  should  thereby  lose  (as  is  admirably  argued 
by  Bishop  Butler)  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  elements  of  our  proba- 
tion ;  and  our  religious  training  would  have  no  analogy  to  God's 
dealings  with  us  in  the  natural  world.  Unity  and  peace  are  pleasant 
words  ;  but  while  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  the  direst  social 
evils  may  be  lurking  behind  the  outward  semblance  of  peace  and 
unity.  Suppose  the  whole  Christian  world  in  a  state  of  external  re- 
ligious unity  brought  about  by  Church-authority  ;  might  not  intel- 
lectual stagnation  among  religious  teachers,  indiiference  among  the 
people,  cold-heartedness,  and  scepticism,  grow  naturally  out  of  such  a 
condition  of  society  ?  Like  a  political  despotism,  it  might,  no  doubt, 
extinguish  some  great  social  evils ;  but  it  would  foster  other  and  far 
greater  evils  ;  for  it  would  stop  the  growth  of  those  great  Christian 
virtues  that  spring  from  Christian  freedom.  In  such  a  state  of  things 
the  world  would  not  be  the  searching  school  of  Christian  wisdom 
that  it  is  now."f 

lieve  them  to  be  true  (take  the  word  truth  as  you  please),  I  have  done  enough. 
This,  you  will  say,  is  very  relaxed  morality  ;  but  there  is  something  very  like 
it  in  St  Paul,  when  (though  eating  of  meat  offered  before  to  idols  is  forbidden 
by  all  the  Apostles  as  a  great  sin)  he  tells  his  scrupulous  converts,  whatever 
they  tliink  of  the  matter,  to  ask  no  questions,  and  that  then  they  may  eat  with 
a  safe  conscience. 

"  I  fear  I  shock  you  ;  and  I  told  you  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  I  should 
only  expose  myself.  I  repeat,  therefore,  again,  that  it  is  the  concern  of  your 
own  heart.  If  you  cannot  persuade  yourself  to  the  attempt,  God  forbid  that  I 
should  persuade  you.  As  an  honest  man  you  will  then  make  the  sacrifice  re- 
quired of  those  wlio  cannot  subscribe  (and  a  great  one,  indeed,  it  is),  and,  as  an 
honest  man,  you  will  be  rewarded  for  it.  '  Blessed  are  ye,  when  ye  suffer  for 
righteousness'  sake.'" — (Memoirs  of  Wakefield,  vol.  i.,  p.  377-380.) 

Wakefield  was  not  convinced,  and  the  natural  consequences  followed.  In 
his  Defence  of  himself,  delivered  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  21st  Febru- 
ary 1799,  p.  55,  he  describes  them  thus : — "  Every  opportunity  of  worldly  ele- 
vation and  ecclesiastical  emolument  have  I  promptly  and  largely  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  Liberty  and  Conscience ;  and  I  stand  alone,  like  a  hermit  in  the 
wilderness,  reaping  a  scanty  harvest  from  the  hard  and  barren  soil  of  learning, 
unpreferred,  unpatronised,  unpensioned,  unregarded,  amidst  my  contemporaries, 
whom  I  see  risen  and  rising  round  me,  daily,  to  the  highest  situations  in  Church 
and  State,  with  original  pretensions  to  distinction  far  less  flattering  tlian  my 
own.''  Of  his  more  prudent  correspondent  (whose  name  is  withheld^,  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Memoirs  say, — "  We  have  understood  that  this  gentleman,  as  might 
not  unreasonably  be  expected,  afterwards  obtained  considerable  preferment.  Sic 
itur  ad  astra.'^ 

*  Montaigne's  Essays,  B.  iii.,  ch.  8  ;  Cotton's  Transl.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  236. 

t  Sedgwick's  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  5th 
edition,  1850,  p.  ccclxxviii.  See  likewise  Butler's  Analogy,  Introduction,  and 
Part  II..  chap.  vi. ;   and  his   Sermon   upon   the  Ignorance  of  Man:    Also  Lord 
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Although,  happily,  we  have  now  in  Grreat  Britain  no  laws  directly 
compelling  men  to  worship  CtocI  otherwise  than  they  think  fit,  the 
principle,  it  cannot  he  too  often  repeated,  is  still  in  full  practical 
vigour  among  thousands  of  professing  Christians,  that  whosoever 
is  at  variance  with  them  in  religious  opinion,  ovght  to  agree  with 
them — is  to  he  Warned  for  diifering  —  and  might  agree  with  them, 
if  he  did  not  obstinately  shut  his  eyes  to  the  truth :  "  As  if,"  to 
borrow  the  words  of  John  Howe,  "  theirs  were  to  be  the  universal 
conscience,  the  measure  of  all  consciences ;  and  he  that  cannot  be  go- 
verned by  their  conscience,  must  have  none  at  all :  or  he  be  stark 
blind  towards  truth,  towards  Grod,  and  towards  himself,  that  sees  not 
every  thing  they  see,  or  fancy  themselves  to  see."f  "  To  judge  other 
men's  consciences,"  continues  this  most  charitable  of  divines,  "  is  of 
so  near  affinity  with  governing  them,  that  they  that  can  allow  them- 
selves to  do  the  former,  want  only  power,  not  will  or  inclination,  to 
offer  at  the  other  too.";];  To  him  who  is  indignant  at  the  obstinacy 
of  such  as  hold  other  tenets  than  his  own,  it  does  not  readily  occur  that 
if  he  may  justly  take  amiss  their  differing  from  him,  tliey\\a,v%  exactly 
the  same  reason  to  treat  him  uncharitably  for  rejecting  //ie/r  opinions. 
"  For  what  can  be  more  unreasonable  or  unaccountable  than  to  fall  out 
with  another  man,  because  he  thinks  not  as  I  do,  or  receives  not  my 
sentiments  as  I  also  do  not  receive  his?  Is  it  not  to  be  considered, 
that  he  no  further  differs  from  me  than  I  do  from  him?  If  there  be 
cause  of  anger,  upon  this  account,  on  one  side,  there  is  the  same  cause 
on  the  other  too  ;  and  then  whither  shall  this  grow  ?  And  how  little 
can  this  avail  upon  a  rational  estimate  !  Can  any  good  come  of  it? 
Doth  it  tend  to  the  clearing  of  truth  ?  Shall  we  see  the  better  through 
the  clouds  and  dust  we  raised  ?  Is  a  good  cause  served  by  it  ?  or  do 
we  think  it  possible  the  wrath  of  man  should  ever  work  the  righteous- 
ness of  Clod  ?"§  "  If  I  judge  not  you  about  this  matter,  what  greater 
reason  have  you  to  judge  me  ?  And  they  have  little  reason  to  value 
such  a  man's  judgment  concerning  their  duty  in  a  doubtful  matter, 
who  cannot  see  his  own  in  so  plain  a  case.  The  matter  for  which 
they  judge  me  may  be  very  doubtful,  but  nothing  can  be  plainer  than 
that  they  ought  not  so  to  judge."  || 

The  carnality  of  religious  contention  appears,  says  Howe,  "  when 

Shaftesbury's  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour,  Part  II.,  Sect.  1 
(Characteristics,  vol.  i.,  p.  64,  ed.  1758) ;  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Gilbert  Wake- 
field, vol.  i.,  p.  403  ;  and  Mr  Cornewall  Lewis  on  the  Influence  of  Authority  in 
Matters  of  Opinion,  pp.  74,  97,  101. — I  beg  the  reader,  with  the  impression  of 
the  above-quoted  passages  on  his  mind,  to  turn  back  to  page  41  of  this  volume, 
and  re-peruse  the  extract  there  given  fi'om  Archdeacon  Daubeny  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  existing  diversity  of  religious  opinions. 

t  Howe's  Sermon  on  the  Carnality  of  Religious  Contention,  p.  201  of  his 
Select  Works,  in  Works  of  the  English  Puritan  Divines,  Lond.  1846. 

X  lb.,  p.  203.  §  lb.,  p.  200. 

II  Sermon  concerning  Union  among  Protestants,  lb.,  p.  135.  "  There  are,  I 
think,"  says  Mede,  "  few  men  living  who  are  less  troubled  to  see  others  dififer 
in  opinion  from  them  than  I  am  (whether  it  be  a  vice  or  virtue  I  know  not)  ; 
so  far  is  it  from  me  to  take  it  unkindly  that  I  should  not  be  believed  in  a  para- 
dox. If  any  man  can  patiently  suffer  me  to  differ  from  him,  it  nothing  affects 
me  how  much  or  how  little  they  differ  from  me  :  which  disposition  so  much 
the  more  increaseth  in  me,  as  I  take  daily  liberty  to  examine  either  mine  own 
former  persuasions  or  other  men's  opinions." — (Letter  to  Dr  Twisse,  dated  18th 
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we  over-magnify  our  own  understandings,  and  assume  too  much  to 
ourselves :  That  is,  do  expect  that  our  minds  be  taken  for  standards 
to  all  minds ;  as  if  we,  of  all  mankind,  were  exempt  from  error,  or 
the  possibility  of  being  mistaken.  A  certain  sort  of  (piXavria  or 
a-jdubsia.,  an  excess  of  love  and  admiration  of  ourselves,  or  over- 
pleasedness  with  ourselves,  too  much  self-complacency,  is  the  true 
(though  very  deep  and  most  hidden)  root  of  our  common  mischief  in 
such  cases.  We  wrap  up  ourselves  within  ourselves  and  then  we  are  all 
the  world.  Do  only  compare  ourselves  with  ourselves,  never  letting  it 
enter  into  our  minds  that  others  have  their  sentiments  too,  perhaps 
wiser  than  ours ;  but  abound  in  our  own  sense;  and  while  (as  the 
apostle  in  that  case  says)  we  are  not  wise,  and  perhaps  are  the  only 
persons  that  think  ourselves  so,  we  yet  take  upon  us,  as  if  we  were  fit 
to  dictate  to  the  world,  to  all  Christians,  and  to  all  mankind ;  or  as 
if  we  only  were  the  men,  and  wisdom  must  die  with  us. 

"  This  is  a  sort  of  evil,  than  which  there  is  none  more  common 
and  none  less  observed ;  none  wherewith  the  guilty  are  so  little  apt 
to  charge  themselves,  or  admit  conviction  of  it.  For,  I  pray,  do  but 
consider  ;  all  the  several  differing  parties  amongst  us  do  with  one 
voice  pretend  to  be  for  peace  ;  but  how,  and  upon  what  terms?  Why, 
that  all  the  rest  are  presently  to  be  of  their  mind  ;  and  that  is  all  the 
peace  that  most  are  for.  For  where  ((scarce  anywhere)  is  the  man 
to  be  found,  or  how  great  a  rarity  is  he,  that  entertains  the  thought 
'  That  there  may,  for  ought  I  know,  be  much  to  be  redressed  and 
corrected  in  my  apprehensions  of  things,  to  make  me  capable  of  fall- 
ing in  with  that  truth  which  ought  to  be  common  to  all.'  There  is  an 
expectation  with  many,  of  a  good  time  and  state  of  things,  before  this 
world  end,  when  all  shall  be  of  one  mind  and  judgment ;  but  the  most 
think  it  must  be  by  all  men's  becoming  of  their  mind  and  judgment. 
And  of  this  self-conceit  it  is  usually  a  harder  thing  to  fasten  conviction 
upon  men,  than  of  most  other  evils.  We  have  more  hope  in  speaking 
against  drunkenness,  murder,  or  any  the  grossest  kind  of  wicked- 
ness ;  for  there  the  conscience  of  the  guilty  falls  in,  and  takes  part 
with  the  reprover.  But  we  can  more  easily,  and  more  frequently  do 
(though  not  frequently  enough),  observe  the  faults  of  the  inferior 
faculties  or  of  our  external  actions,  than  of  the  faculty  itself  which 
should  observe."* 

To  these  admirable  and  (one  would  think)  convincing  observations, 
I  shall  add  on  this  subject  only  one  brief  but  pregnant  passage  from  a 
distinguished  leader  among  the  recent  advocates  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment — the  Rev,  Baden  Powell  of  Oxford.  "  If  the  inevitable 
varieties  of  private  judgment  be  objected,  as  inconsistent  with  the  unity 
and  invariableness  of  truth, — I  reply — truth  is  indeed  one  and  inva- 

April  1635,  in  The  Works  of  the  Pious  and  Profoundly-Learned  Joseph  Mede, 
p.  811.     London,  1677.) 

Dr  Campbell  states  his  opinion  as  follows  : — "  What  then  shall  we  say  of  those 
who  differ  from  us  in  important  articles  ?  What  shall  we  say  ?  That,  in  our 
judgment,  they  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures.  What  more  should  we  say  ? 
It  belongs  to  the  Omniscient,  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  to  him  only,  to  say 
whether  their  error,  if  they  be  in  an  error,  jJroceeds  from  pravity  of  disposition, 
or  from  causes  in  which  the  will  had  no  share." — {Sermon  on  the  Spirit  of  the 
Qospd.) 

*  Sermon  on  the  Carnality  of  Religious  Contention  ;  Select  Works,  p.  203. 
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viable,  but  it  not  ouly  may,  but  must,  be  seen  under  different  aspects,  and 
with  different  degrees  of  clearness  by  different  minds.  To  each  it  is  rea- 
lised, as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  permits,  if  he  seek  and  receive  it 
honestly  to  the  best  of  his  ability  (2  Cor.  viii.  12)  ;  not  resting  satisfied 
in  any  attainment  (Phil.  iii.  13  ;  Heb.  vi.  1),  but  continually  striv- 
ing to  advance  and  improve.  The  measure  of  that  ability,  and  the 
light  vouchsafed,  may  be  more  or  less.  Christianity  looks  only  to  an 
\m-^vo\Qm.Q\ii  proportional  to  the  means  granted  (Matt.  xxv.  14) ;  a  con- 
stantly progressive  advance  (2  Peter  iii.  18).  It  assures  the  disciple, 
that  increase  of  grace  and  light  will  always  be  given,  if  properly  sought 
(John  vii.  17  ;  James  i.  5), — that  every  one  has  enough  given  him  to 
profit  by, — to  judge  for  himself,  but  not  to  judge  others  (Phil.  ii.  3  ; 
12,  14).''* 

"  Grracious  Grod  !"  exclaims  Bishop  Watson,  "  whence  is  it  that  men 
are  so  little  conscious  of  the  imperfection  of  human  knowledge  in  all 
sciences  ;  of  the  utter  impotency  of  human  reason  in  whatever  respects 
Deity  ;  of  the  fallibility  of  human  judgment  in  everything  ;  that 
they  have  so  little  humility  as  men,  so  little  charity  as  Christians,  as 
not  to  blush  at  erecting  their  interpretation  of  Scriptui'e  into  an  idol, 
which  all  men  must  either  worship,  or  perish  '  without  doubt  ever- 
lastingly.' "t 

Vinet  has  well  said,  that  "  the  formation  and  existence  of  the  Pro- 
testant communion  are  nothing  but  a  protest  against  the  principle  of 
authority  ;"^  and  Dr  Merle  D'Aubigne  lays  down  with  equal  brevity 
the  almost  identical  truth,  that  "  the  character  of  Protestantism  is 
movement,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Rome  is  immobility."§  Such 
is  the  theory  of  Protestantism ;  but — as  we  have  had,  and  shall  yet  have, 
too  many  occasions  to  see — the  practice  of  Protestantism  has  been  very 
imperfectly  in  accordance  v/ith  it. 

Our  Scottish  forefathers  of  1647  received  a  Confession  of  Faith  from 
their  ancestors — that  prepared  by  Knox  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  They 
abandoned  it  for  that  of  Westminster,  and  thought  they  did  well ;  in 
which  opinion  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  ever  since  concurred.  A 
contemporary  of  the  AVestminster  divines,  writing  of  Luther,  says  : — 
"  Although  it  cannot  rationally  be  expected,  that  at  the  first  dawn- 
ing of  the  gospel  light,  all  spiritual  truths  should  be  known  in  that 
perfection  whereunto  God  hath  brow/ht  the  hioioing  professors  of  this  age, 
yet  I  am  persuaded  that  the  defects  which  are  in  some  parts  [of  his 
Table-Talk']  which  speak  him  a  man  like  to  others,  will  not  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  evidence  of  truths  in  other  parts."  j]  Now,  although 
there  is  much  reason  to  think  that  in  certain  particulars  (including 

*  Tradition  Unveiled,  p.  76.  .Some  excellent  observations  on  the  same  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  Preface  to  ISIr  Grog's  Creed  of  Christendom,  pp.  xi.  xii. 

t  On  the  Kxj)ediency  of  Revising  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  in  his  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  ii.  112.  See  also  Dr  Campbell's  ad- 
mirable Sermon  on  "The  Spirit  of  the  Gospel,"  and  his  equally  admirable 
"  Address  to  the  People  of  Scotland  upon  the  Alarms  that  have  been  raised  in 
regard  to  Popery,"  published  in  1779.  The  latter  may  be  read  with  great  ad- 
vantage at  the  present  time. 

J  See  the  original  passage  quoted  ante,  p.  114. 

§  History  of  the  Refromation,  B.  xi.,  ch.  xi.     See  also  B.  xi.,  ch.  i. 

II  Letter  by  J.  D.,  prefixed  to  Captain  Henry  Bell's  Translation  of  Luther's 
Table-Talk,  and  dated  30th  December  1G50. 
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the  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath)  these  "  knowing  professors"  moved  rather 
backwards  than  forwards  in  their  pursuit  of  spiritual  truths,  still  it 
would  have  been  strange,  if,  after  more  than  a  century's  cultivation 
of  learning  by  scholars,  considerable  progress  had  not  been  made  be- 
yond Luther's  views.  At  all  events,  the  knowing  professors  believed, 
and  were  entitled  to  believe,  that  they  had  made  some  progress  ;  and 
they  embodied  their  opinions  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 
Why  should  not  ive  follow  their  example  by  improving  upon  it  ?  why 
forget  that  "  the  character  of  Protestantism  is  movement,"  and  that 
it  is  our  grand  duty  as  Protestants  to  repudiate  in  deed  as  well  as  in 
word  "  the  principle  of  authority  ?"  Can  two  additional  centuries  of 
far  more  extensive  and  accurate  investigation,  have  done  nothing  to 
bring  the  knowing  professors  of  this  age  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  spiritual  truths  than  that  enjoyed  by  Henry  Scudder  and  Samuel 
Rutherford  ?  If  our  Church,  at  the  epoch  of  "  the  Second  Reforma- 
tion," did  well  to  abandon  John  Knox's  Confession  for  that  of  West- 
minster, have  not  the  members  of  the  same  Church  now — has  not 
every  human  being  in  Scotland,  or  in  the  world— an  equal  right  to 
abandon  the  Westminster  Confession  for  such  new  body  of  doctrine  as 
each,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment  (employed  either  in  searching 
independently  for  ''  spiritual  truths,"  or  in  determining  which  of  the 
many  guides  that  offer  themselves  it  is  safest  to  follow),  may  consider 
to  be  a  more  accurate  exposition  of  the  truths  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion  ?* 

*  Bishop  Hare  has  employed  his  eminent  power  of  irony  against  the  imposi- 
tion of  complicated  creeds,  in  his  famous  tract  on  "  The  Difficulties  and  Dis- 
couragements which  attend  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  way  of  Private 
Judgment,  represented  in  a  Letter  to  a  Young  Clergyman ;  in  order  to  shew,  that, 
since  such  a  Study  of  the  Scriptures  is  Men's  indispensable  Duty,  it  concerns  all 
Christian  Societies  to  remove  (as  much  as  possible)  those  Discouragements." — 
This  celebrated  production  may  be  seen  in  Hare's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1,  (London, 
1746),  or  in  Baron's  collection  of  pieces  under  the  title  of  The  Pillars  of  Priest - 
craft  and  Orthodoxy  Shaken,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1.  (London,  1768.)  It  was  reprinted 
separately  in  1840,  as  No.  VI.  of  a  series  of  Tracts  for  the  People,  designed  to 
vindicate  Religious  and  Christian  Liiberty.  (London:  Etfingham  Wilson.)  Here 
is  a  part  of  the  serious  "  Concslusion"  which  Hare  ajipends  to  his  Letter  :  — 

"  In  truth,  there  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  to  say  the  glorious  things  "we 
do  daily  of  the  Scriptures,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  study  of  them,  to  men 
of  sincere  and  honest  minds,  so  extremely  hazardous  and  inconvenient.  If, 
then,  we  would  not  be  guilty  of  discouraging  a  study  which  we  acknowledge 
to  be  the  great  duty  of  the  clergy,  as  we  are  Christians ;  if  we  would  be  true 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Reformation,  as  Protestants,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  the  only  rule  of  faith  ;  let  us  use  our  best  endeavours  to  remove  the 
great  obstacles  that  lie  against  the  study  of  them  ;  let  us  do  what  we  can  that 
learned  men  may  have  full  liberty  to  study  the  Scriptures  freely  and  impar- 
tially ;  good  encouragement  given  them  to  go  through  the  labour  and  difficul- 
ties of  such  a  study,  not  slightly  and  superficially,  but  witli  such  application  and 
diligence  as  the  nature  of  tlie  thing  requires,  and  have  leave  to  speak  their 
sense  with  all  manner  of  safety  ;  that  their  opinions  may  be  examined  fairly  and 
with  temper;  that  their  names  be  not  unjustly  loaded  with  calumny  and  slan- 
der ;  that  their  words  and  actions  may  be  interpreted  with  the  same  candour  as 
is  shewn  to  those  that  differ  from  them  :  that,  if  what  they  advance  be  right,  it 
may  be  received  ;  if  wrong,  their  errors  may  be  refuted,  as  the  mistakes  of 
learned  men  on  other  subjects  ;  if  doubtful,  and  the  Scriptures  say  so  little  or 
speak  so  obscurely  that  nothing  can  certainly  be  decided  either  way,  that  then 
nobody  may  be  ol)liged  to  take  either  side  as  necessary  ;  that,  whether  tlieir 
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To  this  course  we  are  encouraged  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  West- 
minster divines  themselves,  who  says  : — "  I  do  not  deny,  but  most  wil- 

notions  be  right  or  wrong,  their  persons  may,  in  all  events,  be  safe,  and  their 
maintenance  not  affected  by  it ;  that,  as  long  as  they  live  virtuoui?ly,  and  write 
with  all  due  modesty  and  good  manners,  and  advance  nothing  that  breaks  in 
upon  morality  and  government,  they  may  be  ti-eated  in  all  respects  as  those  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  who  employ  themselves  in  any  other  part  of  useful  learning. 

"  I  must  add,  let  them  be  never  so  much  in  the  wrong,  I  can  apprehend  no 
danger  from  it  to  the  Church  ;  or  that  the  errors  of  a  few  men  can  have  any 
considerable  influence  in  opjjosition  to  a  great  body  of  a  vigilant  and  learned 
clergy,  who  will  be  always  able  and  ready  to  defend  the  received  notions,  if 
they  can  be  defended ;  and,  if  they  cannot,  it  must  be  allowed  they  ought  not. 
But,  if  some  inconveniences  would  arise  from  the  liberty  I  contend  for,  they 
are  nothing  in  comparison  of  those  that  must  follow  from  the  want  of  it. 

"  Till  there  is  such  a  liberty  allowed  to  clergymen  ;  till  there  is  such  a  se- 
cui'ity  for  their  reputations,  fortunes,  and  persons  ;  I  fear  I  must  add,  till  so 
difficult  a  study  meets  with  proportionable  encouragement,  it  is  impossible  a 
sincere,  impartial,  and  laborious  application  to  it  sliould  generally  prevail.  And, 
till  it  does,  it  is  as  impossible  the  Scriptures  should  be  well  understood  ;  and, 
till  they  are,  they  are  a  rule  of  faith  in  name  only.  For  it  is  not  the  words  of 
Scripture,  but  the  sense,  wliich  is  the  rule ;  and,  so  far  as  that  is  not  under- 
stood, so  far  the  Scrijjtures  are  not  our  rule,  whatever  we  pretend,  but  the 
sense  that  men  have  put  on  them  ;  men  fallible  as  ourselves,  and  who  were  by 
no  means  so  well  furnished  as  the  learned  at  present  are  with  the  proper  helps 
to  find  out  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture.  And  while  we  take  the  sense  of  the 
Scriptures  in  this  manner  upon  content,  and  see  not  with  our  own  eyes,  we  in- 
sensibly relaj»se  into  the  principles  of  Popery,  and  give  up  the  only  ground  on 
which  we  can  justify  our  separation  from  the  Church  of  Kome.  It  was  a  right 
to  study' and  judge  of  the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  that  our  first  Reformers 
asserted  with  so  good  effect ;  and  their  successors  can  defend  their  adherence 
to  them  on  no  other  principle. 

"  If,  then,  we  are  concerned  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  further  than  in 
words ;  if  we  in  earnest  think  them  the  only  rule  of  faith,  let  us  act  as  if  we 
thought  so.  Let  us  heartily  encourage  a  free  and  impartial  study  of  them  ;  let 
us  lay  aside  that  malignant,  arbitrary,  persecuting.  Popish  spirit ;  let  us  put 
no  fetters  on  men's  understandings,  nor  any  other  bounds  to  their  inquiries  but 
what  God  and  Truth  have  set.  Let  us,  if  we  would  not  give  up  the  Protestant 
principle,  that  the  Scriptures  are  plain  and  clear  in  the  necessary  articles,  de- 
clare nothing  to  be  necessary  but  what  is  clearly  revealed  in  them." 

In  Scotland  the  clergy  have  even  far  less  freedom  of  thought  and  teaching 
than  their  brethren  in  England  ;  being  liable,  for  slight  deviations  from  the 
opinions  of  the  Westminster  divines  upon  dark  metaphysical  points  in  theology, 
to  be  ejected  from  their  livings,  and  reduced  to  beggary  and  disgrace.  It  is  not 
many  years  since  a  learned  and  thoughtful  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
— respected  and  beloved  by  his  flock,  and  a  diligent  performer  of  his  pastoral 
duties — was  deposed  for  being  guilty,  in  an  anonymous  book,  of  an  alleged  de- 
viation of  this  kind.  I  admit  that  in  Established  Churches  some  declaration  of 
belief  is  indispensable,  and  must  be  enforced  ;  but  such  events  are  calculated  to 
raise  the  questions,  AVhether  the  standards  of  our  Church  are  not  needlessly 
minute  ?  and.  Whether  State-j^aid  Churches  in  which  men  of  only  one  favoured 
theological  denomination  are  permitted  to  share  in  the  emoluments,  and  this  on 
the  condition  of  being  fettered  by  a  creed,  ought  to  exist  at  all  ? 

See  also  Archdeacon  Blackburne's  Confessional;  Bishop  Law's  Considera- 
tions on  the  Propriety  of  Requiring  a  Suhscription  to  Articles  of  Faith ;  Paley's 
Defence  of  that  work  ;  Meadley's  Memoirs  of  Faleij,  pp.  88,  141,  369,  2d  ed.  ; 
Bishop  Watson's  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  Preface  to  Theological  Tracts,  and  Anec- 
dotes of  his  Life;  the  Edin.  Beview,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  255,  and  vol.  xliv.,  p.  504;  a 
quotation  from  Dr  Taylor  of  Norwich,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  7th  ed., 
vol.  xii.,  p.  231 ;  the  conclusion  of  the  article  Tolehation,  ib.,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  32:3  ; 
and  the  works  mentioned  ante,  pp.  47,  114,  115,  in  the  notes. 
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lingly  yield,  yea  assert,  as  a  necessary  truth,  that  as  our  knowhlge  (at 
its  best  in  this  world)  is  imperfect  (for  we  know  hut  in  part),  so  it 
ought  to  he  our  desire  and  endeavour  to  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
mind  of  Christ,  to  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord,  to  seek  after  more  and 
more  light,  '  For  the  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that 
shineth  more  and  raoi'e  unto  the  perfect  day.'     (Prov.  iv.  18,  &c.)"* 

So  also  Dr  Owen  says  : — '•  We  find  in  human  sciences,  that  no  abi- 
lity, no  industry,  no  combination  of  the  mostjiappy  wits  for  their  im- 
provement in  former  ages,  hath  hindered  persons  of  ingenuity  and 
learning  in  the  present  day  from  adding  considerably  in  several  kinds 
unto  their  respective  advancement.  Nor  shall  the  sedulity  of  this 
age  in  the  furtherance  of  these  sciences,  be  ever  able  to  bring  them  to 
au}^  such  perfection,  as  to  condemn  succeeding  generations  to  the  sloth- 
ful and  servile  drudgery  of  the  mere  perusal  of  their  dictates  and  pre- 
scriptions, and  so  by  their  inventions  leave  to  others  only  the  use  of  their 
memories.  If  new  discoveries  are  thus  constantly  making  in  human 
science,  how  much  more  may  we  expect,  that  renewed  researches  will 
advance  the  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  things  of  Grod,  whose  stores  are 
absolutely  inexhaustible  in  this  life,  and  whose  depths  can  never  be 
fully  fathomed."! 

"  It  is  not  denied,"  says  a  yet  more  illustrious  contemporary  of 
the  Westminster  divines,  "  but  gladly  confessed,  we  are  to  send  our 
thanks  and  vows  to  heaven,  louder  than  most  of  nations,  for  that  great 
measure  of  truth  which  we  enjoy,  especially  in  those  main  points  be- 
tween us  and  the  Pope,  with  his  appurtenances  the  prelates  :  but  ho 
who  thinks  we  are  to  pitch  our  tent  here,  and  have  attained  the  ut- 
most prospect  of  reformation  that  the  mortal  glass  wherein  we  con- 
template can  shew  us,  till  we  come  to  beatific  vision,  that  man  by  this 
very  opinion  declares  that  he  is  yet  far  short  of  truth. "J 

I  am  afraid  we  have  amongst  us  not  a  few  nominal  Protestants,  who, 
if  weighed  in  Milton's  balance,  would  be  found  wanting.  Vf  ith  them 
it  is  the  summit  of  Christian  duty  to  pitch  their  tents  where  the  Puri- 
tan camp  of  the  seventeenth  century  continues  to  stand. 

But  as  every  attempt  to  fix  religious  opinion  by  means  of  Confes- 
sions and  Articles  of  Faith  does  violence  to  human  rights  and  human 
nature,  the  consequences,  though  grievous  enough,  inevitably  fall  far 
short  of  the  design  ;  and  by  such  means  as  these  no  real  uniformity  of 
belief  among  Protestants  worthy  of  the  name  has  ever  been  produced. 

*  George  Gillespie's  Treatise  of  Miscellany  Questions,  chap,  x.,  p.  52  ;  edit. 
1844.  He  however  proceeds  to  qualify  this  liberal  declaration  with  abiU  .- — "  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  deceits  and  depths  of  Satan  have  been  brought 
into  the  world  under  the  name  or  notion  of  new  lights  ;"'  and  so  on  :  Therefore 
new  lights  are  very  much  to  be  suspected,  and  some  of  them  to  be  forcibly  ex- 
tinguished— George  Gillespie's  party  being  the  judges  what  are  deceits  and 
depths  of  Satan  in  their  neighbours'  opinions,  but  no  neighbour  having  a  right 
to  pronounce  a  similar  judgment  upon  thelr's  !  Among  the  new  lights  which 
they  most  loudly  proclaimed  to  be  of  Satanic  origin,  and,  as  one  of  them  says 
(see  ante,  p.  lolj,  "contended  for  tanquam  pro  aris  etfocis,^''  was  the  principle 
of  what  another  of  them  calls  "  pretended  liberty  of  conscience  ;"  a  j^rinciple, 
nevertheless,  upon  which  alone  they  could  effectually  defend  the  separation  of 
their  ancestors  and  themselves  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

t  Preliminary  Exei'citations  to  the  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
by  John  Owen,  D.D. ;  Preface,  p.  vi. 

I  Areopagitica ;  Milton's  Prose  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  89. 
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Abimdant  (perhaps  superfluous)  evidence  of  this  has  already  been  ad- 
duced in  these  pages.  Members  of  the  same  church  disagree  with  each 
other  in  opinion ;  every  tliinking  man,  the  more  he  considers,  iinds 
the  more  reason  to  modify  the  traditional  opinions  of  his  former  self; 
the  prevalent  beliefs  in  even  creed-bound  churches  vary  from  age 
to  age,  in  spite  of  the  unchanging  Confessions  to  which  homage  is 
outwardly  paid.  "  Every  age,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  has  had  its  own 
phase  of  thought  peculiar  to  itself,  and  when  the  same  words  have 
been  preserved  in  successive  periods,  difterent  meanings  have  been 
given  to  them.  One  theological  dogma  has  achieved  a  clay's  triumph 
and  given  way  to  another — even  thus  '  worlds  on  worlds  are  rolling 
ever  from  creation  to  decay,  like  the  bubbles  on  a  river,  sparkling, 
bursting,  borne  away.'  Have  we  arrived  so  near  the  Truth  that  our 
theology  can  never  change  ?  Shall  we  say  thought  has  advanced 
until  now,  but  can  take  no  other  onward  step,  having  measured  the 
entire  nature  of  God  ?  Our  forefathers  said  the  same  thing.  Thus 
spake  the  priest  of  Jupiter  and  the  priest  of  Osiris,  but  the  shrines  of 
their  gods  are  no  more  !  What  reason  have  we  to  believe  ourselves 
more  infallible  than  they  ?  True,  we  have  the  Bible  ;  yet  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  our  conventicle  a  man  more  learned  perchance  than 
any  of  us,  deduces  quite  different  doctrine  from  that  same  Bible,  and 
claims  for  his  views  the  permanence  we  would  fain  assert  for  our  own."* 

*'  Luther  and  Calvin,"  says  Dr  Priestley,  "  reformed  many  abuses, 
especially  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  also  some  gross  corrup- 
tions in  doctrine ;  but  they  left  other  things,  of  far  greater  moment, 
just  as  they  found  them.  ...  It  was  great  merit  in  them  to  go 
so  far  as  they  did,  and  it  is  not  they,  but  we  who  are  to  blame,  if  their 
authority  induce  us  to  go  no  farther.  We  should  rather  imitate  them 
in  the  boldness  and  spirit  with  which  they  called  in  question,  and 
rectified,  so  many  long-established  errors  ;  and  availing  ourselves  of 
their  labours,  make  farther  progress  than  they  were  able  to  do. 
Little  reason  have  Ave  to  allege  their  name,  authority,  and  example, 
when  they  did  a  great  deal,  and  we  do  nothing  at  all.  In  this,  we 
are  not  imitating  them,  but  those  who  opposed  and  counteracted  them, 
willing  to  keep  things  as  they  were  ;  among  whom  were  many  excel- 
lent characters,  whose  apprehensions  at  that  day  were  the  very  same 
with  those  of  many  very  good  and  quiet  persons  at  present,  viz.,  the 
fear  of  moving  foundations,  and  overturning  Christianity  itself.  Their 
fears,  we  are  now  all  sensible,  were  groundless,  and  why  may  not  those 
of  the  present  age  be  so  too  ?"f 

In  such  an  epoch  of  rapidly-extending  mental  activity  as  this,  no  ste- 
reotyped interpretation  of  Scripture  can  long  maintain  its  ground,  un- 
less it  be  fully  capable  of  standing  the  test  of  reason,  morality,  true 
scholarship,  and  accurate  science.     In  vain  theological  and  ecclesias- 

*  The  Past  and  Future  of  Christianity ;  a  Discourse  by  Henrj'  W.  Crosskey, 
pp.  3,  4.  Derby,  1851. — See  also  The  Decay  of  Traditional  Faith,  and  the  Re- 
establishment  of  Faith  upon  Philosophy,  by  Henry  lerson,  A.M. ;  London^ 
1850  ; — and  Catholicity  Spiritual  and  Intellectual — an  Attempt  at  Vindicating 
the  Harmony  of  Faith  and  Knowledge,  by  Thomas  Wilson,  M.A.,  late  Minister 
of  St  Peter's  Mancroft,  Norwich  ;  London,  1850. 

t  Sermon  on  the  Importance  and  Extent  of  Free  Inquiry  in  Matters  of  Ke- 
ligion  ;   Priestley's  Discourses,  p.  157-9.     Birmingham,  1787. 
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tical  antiquaries  in  England  and  Scotland  endeavour  to  reanimate 
the  dry  bones  of  departed  systems ;  in  vain  they  display  for  our  ac- 
ceptance the  tenets,  and  for  our  imitation  the  practices,  of  an  ignorant 
and  superstitious  age.  A  temporary  state  of  convulsive  action  may 
be  produced,  but  the  course  of  nature  cannot  be  resisted  long.  Al- 
ready the  signs  of  a  Third  Reformation  are  abundantly  visible — a 
Reformation  which  will  at  length,  we  may  hope,  secure  to  every  man 
the  comfortable  exercise  of  his  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters 
of  faith  and  worship,  and  purge  religion  of  much  that  has  descended 
to  us  from  the  times  of  darkness.  "  We  are  sailing,"  said  the  Rev. 
George  Grilfillan  in  a  recent  lecture  at  Manchester,  "  we  are  sail- 
ing on  unknown  seas  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  there  is 
land  before  us,  and  that  this  new  land  will  present,  when  we  reach 
it,  many  of  the  features,  the  landmarks,  and  the  great  outlines  of 
the  past.  The  restlessness  of  the  age  is  evidenced  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  childhood,  in  its  education,  grows  into  youth,  and  youth 
into  manhood  and  old  age  ;  in  the  unexampled  progress  of  mechani- 
cal invention  and  science,  and  in  several  other  obvious  respects. 
The  religious  aspects  of  our  times  seem  at  first  almost  entirely  per- 
plexing and  terrible.  There  are  some  who  persist  in  closing  their 
eyes  to  the  danger  by  which  we  are  surrounded;  but  they  who 
can  abstract  themselves  from  nearer  and  more  clamorous  sounds,  and 
from  the  pleasant  but  partial  prospects  under  their  eyes,  become 
aware  of  many  and  complicated  dangers,  which  seem  deepening  into 
a  crisis,  and  darkening  into  a  noon  of  night,  above  the  churches 
of  Christ.  It  requires  no  prophetic  vision  to  see  and  shew  the 
auguries  which  are  so  manifestly  around  us,  of  a  great  coming  re- 
ligious revolution.  The  symptoms  of  this  include  the  general  in- 
definite panic  of  apprehension  which  prevails  ; — the  increase  of  a 
determined  spirit  of  doubt  among  many  classes  of  men  ; — the  spread 
of  Popery,  the  going  forth  of  which  beast  of  darkness  is  itself  a  proof 
that  there  is  night  at  hand  ; — the  re~agitation  of  many  questions  which 
in  general  belief  were  supposed  to  be  settled  for  ever ; — the  tremulous 
and  uncertain  state  of  many  churches ; — the  gradual  breaking  up  of 
the  bands  of  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  ; — uprise  of  a  stern  indi- 
vidualism and  a  formal  habit  of  analysis,  which  takes  nothing  on 
trust ; — the  eagerness  with  which  innovation  is  welcomed  ; — the  hurry 
of  the  weak  to  plunge  into  the  arms  of  implicit  faith,  of  low  infidelity, 
or  of  hardened  indifference  ; — the  listening  attitude  in  which  the 
stronger  stand  ; — the  politician  listening  for  his  '  coming  man  ;'  the 
student  of  morals  and  mind  for  his  new  Plato  ;  and  the  religious 
thinker  for  his  new  teacher,  if  not  for  his  old  one  back  again."  Hav- 
ing thus  shewn  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  the  lecturer  turned  the 
other  side  to  his  audience.  "  First,"  he  said,  "  we  must  not  confound 
the  battlements  of  Christianity  with  Christianity  itself.  The  incor- 
porations of  our  religion  are  but  battlements  ;  let  them  fall  whenever 
they  please.  Popery  is  another  battlement,  still  more  rotten,  and  reel- 
ing to  its  downfall.  Let  it  fall  whenever  God  pleases.  Our  creeds, 
excellent  as  they  are,  and  in  the  main  true, — our  ecclesiastical  organ- 
isations, powerful  as  they  still  seem, — even  the  office  of  the  ministry, 
deservedly  honoured  as  it  still  is, — and  even  our  external  evidences, 
convincing  as  they  seem, — these  are  all  but   battlements,  and  not 
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Christiainty  ;  and  though  they  were  all  ignored  to-morrow,  she  would 
remain  untouched, — her  doctrines,  her  fasts,  her  text-book,  her  spirit, 
her  blessed  hope,  would  still  remain  ;  for  they  belong  to  the  im- 
perishable, the  infinite,  and  the  divine."* 

In  a  sermon  lately  published  by  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, the  necessity  of  a  new  Reformation  is  honestly  acknowledged  ; — 

"  The  outward  form  of  Truth,"  says,  he,  "  changes, — the  science  of 
theology  grows  and  expands,  and  suits  itself,  liberally,  to  a  more 
enlightened  and  liberal  age.  The  theological  clothing  that  suited 
Europe, — as  a  child,  a  boy,  a  youth, — in  the  first,  fifth,  twelfth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  will  not  suit  Europe,  as  a  man,  in  the  nineteenth. 
Truth,  therefore,  must  now  assume  another  form,  so  as  to  be  fit  cloth- 
ing for  the  expanding  Church  of  the  future  ;  and  so,  as  in  times 
past,  it  may  be  now,  during  these  transition  periods,  that  the  Church 
of  the  future,  and  the  theological  teaching  of  the  future,  may  be  as 
much  altered  from  our  present  notions  of  things,  as  was  the  Church 

*  Lectui'e  on  the  General  Characteristics  and  Prospects  of  the  Present  Age, 
rejjorted  in  the  Manchester  Examiner,  Nov.  17,  1852. 

Few  of  either  the  clergy  or  the  laity  look  the  facts  in  the  face  with  the  courage 
of  Mr  Gilfillan.  But — in  the  words  of  Mr  Helps — "according  to  the  usual 
course  of  human  affairs,  some  crisis  will  prohably  occur  which  nobody  foresees, 
and  tlien  ni'^n  will  be  obliged  to  speak  and  act  boldly.  It  belioves  them  to  be- 
tliink  themselves,  from  time  to  time,  of  whither  they  are  tending  in  these  all- 
important  matters." — {Companions  of  my  Solitude,  p.  237.) 

An  able  writer  in  the  Weslminster  Review  for  July  1852,  says: — "It  is  the 
vainest  of  hopes,  that  a  body  of  clei'gy,  brought  up  to  the  culture  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  can  abide  by  the  Christianity  of  the  sixteenth  or  of  the  second  : 
if  they  may  not  preserve  its  essence  by  translation  into  other  forms  of  thought, 
they  will  abandon  it,  in  proportion  as  they  are  clear-sighted  and  veracious,  as 
a  dialect  grown  obsolete.  The  number  accordingly  is  constantly  increasing,  in 
every  college  capable  of  training  a  rich  intellect,  of  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
forced  by  their  doubts  into  lay  professions,  and  carrying  thither  the  powerful 
influence,  in  the  same  direction,  of  learning  and  accomplishment.  The  higher 
offices  of  education  are,  to  no  slight  extent,  in  the  hands  of  these  deserters  of  the 
church  :  and  through  the  tutor  in  the  family,  or  the  master  in  the  school,  or  the 
professor  in  the  lecture-room,  contact  and  sympathy  are  established  between 
the  best  portion  of  the  new  generation  and  a  kind  of  thought  and  culture  with 
which  the  authorised  theology  cannot  co-exist.  College  friendships,  foreign 
travel,  current  literature,  familiarise  all  educated  young  men  with  the  pheno- 
menon of  scepticism,  and  in  a  way  most  likely  to  disenchant  it  of  its  terrors. 
Thus  by  innumerable  channels  it  enters  the  middle  class  at  the  intellectual  end 
of  their  life;  assuming  in  general  the  form  of  historic  and  critical  doubt;  while 
from  below,  from  the  classes  born  and  bred  amid  the  whirl  of  machinery,  and 
•shaped  in  their  very  imagination  by  the  tj'ranny  of  the  power-loom,  it  pushes 
up  in  the  ruder  form  of  material  fatalism." — (P.  174.) 

This  I  believe  to  be  a  true  representation  of  the  facts.  Many  will  deplore 
them;  but  so  far  as  the  opinions  renounced  are  false,  and  these  adopted  true, 
there  is  much  reason  to  rejoice.  Besides,  we  may  draw  comfort  from  a  re- 
flection of  Mr  Gilfillan,  in  the  lecture  above  quoted,  that  "  out  of  the  severe 
lifting  which  Christianity  is  enduring,  nothing  but  good  can  come  :  let  the  sift- 
ing go  on  fearlessly."  AVhoever  desires  to  stop  it,  either  insults  Truth  by  ima- 
gining that  she  cannot  keep  her  ground  in  a  free  and  open  encounter,  or  is 
secretly  conscious  that  he  and  Truth  are  opposed  to  each  other. 

"  For,  well  you  know,  we  of  the  offering  side 
Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrement; 
And  stop  all  sight-holes,  every  loop,  from  whence 
The  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us." 

First  Part  nf  K.  Henri'  ^''•.  -^ct  iv.,  S;-.  1. 
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of  the  Reformation  from  the  Church  of  the  dark  ages,  or  that  again 
from  the  Church  of  Peter  and  Paul. 

"  Now  we  have  hinted  at  these  things  to  guard  you  against  a  pre- 
valent sophism,  viz.,  that  Truth  develops  and  expands  just  as  a  seed, 
a  blade,  a  stalk,  and  an  ear  of  corn.  Not  so,  however.  Theology- 
does  so.  The  outward  forms  of  Truth  change,  just  as  that  Truth,  in 
its  journey  down  the  stream  of  time,  comes  into  contact  with  different 
sciences,  and  races,  and  literatures.  But  Truth  itself  changes  not. 
Unalterable  Truth, — evanescent,  changing  Form.  The  form  of 
Truth  amongst  the  Fathers  of  the  first  centuries,  and  amongst  the 
schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,  and  at  the  Reformation,  and  now,  has 
always  been  different ;  and  hence  we  say,  unchangeable  Truth,  but 
changeable  Forms.  You  cannot  chemically  decompose  or  analyse 
Truth.  You  cannot,  as  in  the  machinery  of  a  watch,  take  its  parts 
separate,  and  then  unite  them  together.  It  is  unchangeable,  indi- 
visible, and  perfect  as  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles — '  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  for  ever.' 

"  True,  our  ideas  of  Truth  may  be  larger  to-day  than  yesterday. 
Our  vision  may  be  clearer  to-day,  and  we  may  see  a  broader  field  of 
Truth.  But  the  change  here  is  not  in  the  Truth  itself ;  it  is  in  our 
vision — in  our  mode  of  perceiving  the  Truth.  So  in  like  manner,  it 
may  be,  that  the  Church  of  the  fourth  century  had  a  clearer  vision 
of  the  Truth  than  the  Church  of  the  first  century, — that  the  Church 
of  the  Reformation  had  a  clearer  vision  of  the  Truth  than  the  Church 
of  the  dark  ages ;  and  again,  that  the  Church  of  our  day  has  a  clearer 
vision  of  the  Truth  than  our  own  Fathers,  two  centuries  ago,  as  when,  with 
the  growing  enlightenment  and  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  we  now 
see  new  forms  of  Truth,  especially  since  astronomy  and  geology,  as  sciences, 
have  assumed  a  perfect  form.  All  this  is  true  in  reference  to  the  co- 
vering that  Truth  assumes,  in  reference  to  its  theology,  as  different 
applications  of  the  Truth  take  place  ;  but  the  difference  is  only  in 
the  application  of  it,  not  in  the  Truth  itself."* 

Here  the  distinction  between  Clod's  Truth  and  Man's  Truth  is  ex- 
cellently illustrated,  and  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  represented  in 
its  true  light,  as  wisdom  which  may  have  occasionally  misled  us,  by 
representing  "  evanescent,  changing  i^orms  of  Truth"  as  Truth  itself. 
Let  us  then  endeavour  to  separate,  as  Ave  best  may,  the  Form  from 
the  Substance.  Let  us  make  use  of  that  reason  and  conscience  which, 
having  been  given  us,  must  have  been  intended  to  be  employed. 
These  are  "  the  candle  of  the  Lord"  within  us  ;  the  "  Divine  monitors 
by  which,"  says  Dr  Beattie,  "  a  wise  man  is  to  judge  even  of  religion 
itself,  and  which  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  disobey,  though  an  angel  from 
heaven  should  command  him."f     If  the  Grod  who  implanted  in  us 

*  Truth  :  as  Distinguished  from  Modern  Infidelity  and  Popery.  A  Sermon 
preached  by  the  Kev.  William  Graham,  Newhaven,  on  separate  evenings,  in 
South  Leith,  and  St  Andrew's,  Edinburgh.  1&51.  Pp.  VZ,  13.—"  The  Papal 
Aggression''  was  the  occasion  wliich  called  forth  this  discourse. 

t  Essay  on  Truth,  Parti.,  ch.  ii.,  Sect.  iii. — To  the  similar  passages  formerly 
quoted  with  respect  to  the  authority  of  reason  and  conscience  (see  pp.  202  et  seq.) 
may  be  added  the  following  observations  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his  ad- 
mirable Discourse  on  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  A'ations.  Speaking  of 
the  law  of  nature,  he  says:—"  It  may  with  sufficient  correctness,  or  at  least 
by  an  easy  metaphor,  be  called  a  '  law,'  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  supreme,  inva- 
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these  mouitovs  is  wise  and  good,  we  have  the  strongest  grounds  for 
reliance,  that,  by  observing  and  following  their  admonitions  as  far  as 
our  several  abilities  and  opportunities  enable  us  to  hear  and  under- 
stand them,  we  shall  not  by  our  inevitable   errors  incur  the   dis- 

riable,  and  uncontrollable  rule  of  conduct  to  all  men,  of  which  the  violation  is 
avenged  by  natural  punishments,  wrhich  necessarily  flow  from  the  constitution 
of  things,  and  are  as  fixed  and  inevitable  as  the  order  of  nature.  It  is  'the 
law  of  nature,'  because  its  general  precepts  are  essentially  adapted  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  man,  as  long  as  he  remains  a  being  of  the  same  nature  with 
which  he  is  at  present  endowed,  or,  in  other  words,  as  long  as  he  continues  to 
be  a  man,  in  all  the  variety  of  times,  places,  and  circumstances,  in  whicli  he 
has  been  known,  or  can  be  imagined  to  exist  :  because  it  is  discoverable  by 
natural  reason,  and  suitable  to  our  natural  constitution  ;  because  its  fitness  and 
wisdom  are  founded  on  the  general  nature  of  human  beings,  and  not  on  any  of 
those  temporary  and  accidental  situations  in  which  they  may  be  placed.  It  is 
with  still  more  propriety,  and  indeed  with  the  highest  strictness,  and  the  most 
perfect  accuracy,  considered  as  a  law,  when,  according  to  those  just  and  mag- 
nificent views  which  philosophy  and  religion  open  to  us  of  the  government  of 
the  world,  it  is  received  and  reverenced  as  the  sacred  code,  promulgated  by  the 
great  Ijegislator  of  the  Universe  for  the  guidance  of  His  creatures  to  happi- 
ness, guarded  and  enforced,  as  our  own  experience  may  Inform  us,  by  the  penal 
sanctions  of  shame,  of  remorse,  of  infamy,  and  of  misery  ;  and  still  farther  en- 
forced by  the  reasonable  expectation  of  yet  more  awful  penalties  in  a  future 
and  more  permanent  state  of  existence.  It  is  the  contemplation  of  the  law  of 
nature  under  this  full,  mature,  and  perfect  Idea  of  Its  high  origin  and  tran- 
scendent dignity,  that  called  forth  the  enthusiasm  of  the  greatest  men  and  the 
greatest  writers  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  In  those  sublime  descriptions, 
where  they  have  exhausted  all  the  powers  of  language,  and  surpassed  all  the 
other  exertions,  even  of  their  own  eloquence,  in  the  display  of  the  beauty  and 
majesty  of  this  sovereign  and  immutable  law.  It  is  of  this  law  that  Cicero  has 
spoken  in  so  many  parts  of  his  writings,  not  only  with  all  the  splendour  and 
copiousness  of  eloquence,  but  with  the  sensibility  of  a  man  of  virtue,  and  with 
tlie  gravity  and  comprehension  of  a  philosopher.*  It  Is  of  this  law  that  Uooker 
speaks  in  so  sublime  a  strain  : — '  Of  law,  no  less  can  be  said,  than  that  her  seat 
is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world  ;  all  things  In  heaven 
and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  the  greatest  as  not 
exemi)ted  from  her  power  ;  both  angels  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condi- 
tion soever,  though  each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform 
consent  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy.' — (Eccles.  Pol,  book  i. 
in  the  conclusion.) 

"  Let  not  those,  who,  to  use  the  language  of  the  same  Hooker,  '  talk  of  truth,' 
without  '  ever  sounding  the  depth  from  whence  it  springeth,'  hastily  take  it 
for  granted,  that  these  great  masters  of  eloquence  and  reason  were  led  astray, 
by  the  specious  delusions  of  mysticism,  from  the  sober  consideration  of  the  true 
grounds  of  morality  in  the  nature,  necessities,  and  Interests  of  man.  They 
.studied  and  taught  the  principles  of  morals  ;  but  they  thought  It  still  more  ne- 
cessary, and  more  wise,  a  much  nobler  task,  and  more  becoming  a  true  philo- 


*  "  '  Est  quidem  vera  lex,  recta  ratio,  natitrce  congruens,  diffusa  in  omnes,  constaiis, 
eeiin)itei'ua,  quEe  vocet  ad  ofBcium  jubendo,  vetatulo  a  fr.aude  deterreat,  quoe  tamen  neque 
probos  frustra  jubet  aut  vetat,  neque  iuiprobos  jubendo  aut  vetaudo  niovet.  Huic  legi 
neque  obrogari  fas  est,  neque  derogari  ex  liac  aliquid  licet,  neque  tuta  abrogari  potest. 
Nee  vero  aut  per  senatum  avit  per  populum  solvi  liac  lege  possunius.  Neque  est  qusereii- 
dus  explanator  aut  interpres  ejus  alius.  Nee  erit  alia  lex  Roniffi,  alia  Athenis,  alia  nunc, 
alia  posthac,  sed  et  omnes  gentes  et  omni  tempore  una  lex  et  sempiterna,  et  immortalis 
continebit,  unusque  erit  communis  quasi  magister  et  imperator  omnium  Deus.  Ille  legis 
hujus  inventor,  disceptator,  lator,  cvii  qui  nou  parebit  ipse  se  fugiet  et  naiuram  hominis  as- 
pernabitur,  atque  hoc  ipso  luet  maximas  poenas  etiamsi  caetera  supplicia  quae  putantur 
effugerit.'-<Fm^»i.,  lib.  iii.,  Cicer.  de  Rcpubl.  apud  Lactant.) 

"  It  is  impossible  to  read  such  precious  fragments  without  deploring  the  loss  of  a  work 
which,  for  the  benefit  of  all  generations,  should  have  been  immortal." 
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pleasure  of  that  Heavenly  Father  who  knows  our  frailty,  and  can- 
not expect  to  reap  where  He  has  not  sown.*  It  was  by  the  free  use 
of  reason  that  Luther  and  his  colleagues  brought  down  the  doctrines 
of  Transubstantiation,  Indulgences,  Abscdution,  and  Papal  Infallibi- 

sopher,  to  inspire  men  with  a  love  and  reverence  for  virtue. t  Tliey  were  not 
contented  with  elementary  si^eculations.  They  examined  the  foundations  of 
our  duty,  but  they  felt  and  cherished  a  most  natural,  a  most  seemly,  a  most  ra- 
tional enthusiasm,  when  they  contemplated  the  majestic  edifice  which  is  reared 
on  these  solid  foundations.  They  devoted  the  highest  exertions  of  their  mind 
to  spread  that  beneficent  enthusiasm  among  men.  They  consecrated  as  a  ho- 
mage to  virtue  the  most  perfect  fruits  of  their  genius.  If  these  gi-and  senti- 
ments of  '  the  good  and  fair'  have  sometimes  prevented  them  from  delivering 
the  principles  of  ethics  with  the  nakedness  and  dryness  of  science ;  at  least,  we 
must  own  that  they  have  chosen  the  better  part;  that  they  have  preferred  vir- 
tuous feeling  to  moral  theory,  and  practical  benefit  to  speculative  exactness. 
Perhaps  these  wise  men  may  have  supposed  that  the  minute  dissection  and 
anatomy  of  Virtue  might,  to  the  ill-judging  eye,  weaken  the  charm  of  her 
beauty,"— (Pp.  10-15  ;  ed.  1835.) 

*  "  No  man  is  bound  to  do  more  than  his  best ;  no  man  is  bound  to  have  an 
excellent  understanding,  or  to  be  infallible,  or  to  be  wiser  than  he  can  ;  for 
these  are  things  that  are  not  in  his  choice,  and  therefore  not  a  matter  of  a  law, 
nor  subject  to  reward  and  punishment." — (Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  Epistle 
Dedicatory.) 

Again  : — "  Although  every  man  is  bound  to  follow  his  guide,  unless  he  be- 
lieves his  guide  to  mislead  him ;  yet  wlicn  he  sees  reason  against  his  guide,  it 
is  best  to  follow  his  reason  :  for  thougli  in  this  he  may  fall  into  error,  yet  he 
will  escape  tlie  sin  ;  he  may  do  violence  to  truth,  but  never  to  his  own  con- 
science ;  and  an  honest  error  is  better  than  an  hypocritical  profession  of  truth, 
or  a  violent  luxation  of  the  understanding,  since  if  he  retains  his  honesty  and 
siaiplicity,  he  cannot  err  in  a  matter  of  faith  or  absolute  necessity  ;  God's  good- 
ness hath  secured  all  honest  and  careful  persons  from  that :  for  other  things, 
he  must  follow  the  best  guides  he  can,  and  he  cannot  be  obliged  to  follow  better 
than  God  hath  given  him." — {Ih.,  Sect,  ix.) 

Dr  South  puts  this  Protestant  doctrine  into  still  stronger  language.  He 
says : — 

"  If  it  be  here  demanded,  whether  a  man  may  not  remain  ignorant  of  his 
duty,  after  he  has  used  the  utmost  means  to  inform  himself  of  it ;  I  answer, 
that  so  much  of  duty  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  save  him,  he  shall,  upon  the 
use  of  such  a  course,  come  to  know  ;  and  that  which  he  continues  ignorant  of, 
having  done  the  utmost  lying  in  his  power  that  he  might  not  be  ignorant  of  it, 
shall  never  damn  him.  Which  assertion  is  proved  thus  :  The  gospel  damns  no- 
body for  being  ignorant  of  that  which  he  is  not  obliged  to  know  ;  but  that  whicli 
upon  the  improvement  of  a  man's  utmost  power  he  cannot  know,  he  is  not  ob- 
liged to  know  ;  for  that  otherwise  lie  would  be  obliged  to  an  impossibility  ; 
since  that  which  is  out  of  the  compass  of  any  man's  power,  is  to  that  man  im- 
possible. 

"  He,  therefore,  who  exerts  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  soul,  and  plies 
all  means  and  opportunities  in  the  search  of  truth  which  God  has  vouchsafed 
him,  may  rest  upon  the  judgment  of  his  conscience  so  informed,  as  a  warrant- 
able guide  of  those  actions  which  he  must  account  to  God  for.  And  if,  by  fol- 
lowing such  a  guide,  he  falls  into  the  ditch,  the  ditch  shall  never  drown  him, 
or  if  it  should,  the  man  perishes  not  by  his  sin,  but  by  his  misfortune.  In  a 
word,  he  who  endeavours  to  know  the  utmost  of  his  duty  that  he  can,  and  prac- 


•t  "  '  Age  vero  urbibus  constitutis  ut  fldem  colere  et  justitiam  retinerediscerent  et  aliis 
parcre  sua  voluntate  consuescerent,  ac  non  modo  labores  excipiendos  communis  commodi 
causa  sed  etiaui  vitam  aniittendam  existiraarent ;  qui  tandem  fieri  potuit  nisi  homines  ca 
quffi  ratione  invenissent  eloqncntia  persuadere  potuissent.' — (CJc.  de  Tnv,  Rhet.,  lib.  i.  in 
pvoeni.)" 
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lity,  from  their  position  among  Truths  universally  reputed  in  West- 
ern Europe  to  be  God's.  In  this  age,  the  question  presses,  "  What 
doctrines  must  now  descend  from  the  high  place  where,  for  centuries 
past,  they  have  stood  ?"     It  is  a  question  more  easily  asked  than 

tises  the  utmost  that  he  knows,  has  the  equity  and  goodness  of  the  great  God  to 
stand  as  a  mighty  wall  or  rampart  between  him  and  damnation,  for  any  errors 
or  infirmities  which  the  frailty  of  his  condition  has  invincibly,  and  therefore 
inculpably,  exposed  him  to. 

"And  if  a  conscience  thus  qualified  and  informed,  be  not  the  measure  by  which 
a  man  may  take  a  true  estimate  of  his  absolution  before  the  tribunal  of  God, 
all  the  understanding  of  human  nature  cannot  find  out  any  ground  for  the  sin- 
ner to  pitch  the  sole  of  his  foot  upon,  or  rest  his  conscience  with  any  assurance, 
but  is  left  in  the  plunge  of  infinite  doubts  and  uncertainties,  suspicions  and  mis- 
givings, both  as  to  the  measures  of  his  present  duty,  and  the  final  issues  of  his 
future  reward." — (Sermons,  by  Robert  South,  D.D.,  vol.  i.,  p.  373 ;  ed.  1843.) 

Whoever  disputes  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  here  expressed,  and  at  the 
same  time  denies  either  the  existence  of  an  infallible  living  guide  to  religious 
truth,  or  the  infallibility  of  his  own  judgment  in  distinguishing  who  that  guide 
is,  takes  up  a  position  which  cannot  but  be  most  uncomfortable  to  himself,  if  he 
is  capable  of  logical  reasoning,  and  not  wholly  besotted  with  spiritual  pride. 

For  additional  observations  on  this  subject,  see  Taylor's  Buctor  Duhitantium, 
B.  I.,  ch.  iv.,  Rule  ix.,  §  6,  7,  8  ;  and  B.  IV.,  ch.  i.,  Rule  v. ;  in  his  Works,  vols.  xi. 
and  xiii. ; — his  Via  Inlelligentiw,  in  vol.  vi. ; — Chillingworth's  Religion  of  Pro- 
testants a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,  ch.  ii.,  §  104,  127, 152  ;  and  ch.  iii.,  §  14,  52  ; 
— Milton's  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  514  ; — his  tract  Of  True  lieligion, 
&c.,  in  Prose  Worlcs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  511 ; — Le  Clerc's  Treatise  on  the  Proper  Choice  of 
a  Religious  Creed,  among  the  Various  Opinions  of  Christian  Disputants,  Sect,  v., 
entitled,  "  Error,  and  even  Sin  resulting  from  Error,  may  find  Favour  and  For- 
giveness from  God,  but  Hypocrisy  never  can !"  (appended  to  Dr  Spencer 
Madan's  Translation  of  Grotius  On  the  Truth  of  Christianity,  London,  1814, 
p.  251) ; — Locke's  Common-place  Book,  quoted  in  his  Life  by  Lord  King, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  75,  2d  ed.  (part  of  the  passage  is  in  Chambers's  Hist,  of  Eng.  Lit., 
vol.  i.,  p.  515); — Chandler's  Plain  Reasons  for  being  a  Christian,  in  Watson's 
Coll.  of  Theological  Tracts,  vol.  iii.,  p.  481 ; — Dr  Priestley's  Sermon  on  the  Im- 
portance of  Free  Inquiry,  in  his  Discourses  (1787),  pp.  154,  164 ;— Bailey's 
JEssays  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth,  <kc.,  pp.  50,  89,  91,  99  ; — and  Rogers's  Reason 
and  Faith,  their  Claims  and  Conflicts,  p.  22. 

The  sentiments  of  Chillingworth,  expressed  in  the  passages  above  referred  to, 
are  perfectly  in  accordance  with  those  of  Taylor  and  South.  They  are  repeated 
with  characteristic  liveliness  in  a  little  piece  of  his,  entitled,  "  Reasons  against 
Popery  ;  in  a  Letter  from  ]\Ir  William  Chillingworth  to  his  friend  JNIr  Lewger, 
persuading  him  to  return  to  his  Mother  the  Church  of  England  from  the  corrupt 
Church  of  Rome."  Lewger  had  written  to  him  with  an  affected  strangeness, 
renouncing  in  a  manner  all  relation  to  him  ;  and  he  thus  expostulates  in  reply  : — 

"  For  God's  sake,  Mr  Lewger,  free  yourself  from  this  blind  zeal,  at  least  for 
a  little  space,  and  consider  with  reason  and  moderation  what  strange  crime  you 
can  charge  me  with,  that  should  deserve  this  strange  usage,  especially  from  you. 
Is  it  a  crime  with  all  my  understanding  to  endeavour  to  find  your  religion  true 
and  to  make  myself  a  believer  of  it,  and  not  to  be  able  to  do  so  ?  Is  it  a  crime 
to  employ  all  my  reason  upon  the  justification  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman 
Church  ;  and  to  find  it  impossible  to  be  justified  ?  I  will  call  God  to  witness, 
who  knows  my  heart  better  than  you  do,  that  I  have  evened  the  scale  of  my 
judgment  as  much  as  poc-sibly  I  could,  and  have  not  willingly  allowed  one  grain 
of  worldly  motives  on  either  side,  but  have  weighed  the  reasons  for  your  re- 
ligion, and  against  it,  with  such  indifference,  as  if  there  were  nothing  in  the 
world  but  God  and  myself;  and  is  it  my  fault  that  the  scale  goes  down  which 
hath  the  most  weight  in  it? — that  the  building  falls  that  hath  a  false  founda- 
tion ?  Have  you  such  power  over  your  own  understanding,  that  you  can  be- 
lieve what  you  please,  though  you  see  no  reason  ? — or  that  you  can  suspend 
3'our  belief,  wlien  you  see  reason  ?     If  you  have,  I  praj^  for  old  friendship's 
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answered,  and  which  no  man,  or  collection  of  men,  is  entitled  to 
answer  imperiously.  Each  of  us  must  answer  it  for  himself,  or  choose 
his  own  advisers  ;  and  if,  in  the  answers  given,  there  be  as  little 
unanimity  as  in  all  time  past,  let  us  shew  our  good  sense  and  charity 
by  agreeing  to  differ.  On  some  points,  of  course,  agreement  will  be 
more  general  than  on  othei's  ;  and  I  venture  to  predict,  that  in 
Crreat  Britain,  before  other  fifty  years  shall  pass  away,  the  decision 
will  be  pretty  unanimous,  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  of  the  Jewish 
Dccalofjxie  is  not  a  portion  of  the  Laio  of  Christ. 

Note,  E.  page  6. 
The  Duty  of  Preserving  Health. 

Mr  Alexander  Oliver,  in  his  Prize  Essay  entitled  A  Defence  of  the 
Universality  and  Perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath,  (Part  II.,  on  "  The  Morality 
of  the  Sabbath,")  adopts  that  definition  of  "  moral  precepts^'  which 
represents  them  as  those  "  founded  on  the  nature  and  relations  of  God 
and  man,  and  therefore  immutable."  He  proceeds  to  maintain  the 
morality  of  the  Sabbath-law  in  this  sense,  on  the  grounds  of  nature 
and  revelation ;  both  of  which,  says  he,  "  contain  the  word  of  God, 
and  are  of  equal  authority."  Pie  then  investigates  "  the  evidence 
which  is  derivable  from  the  light  of  nature." 

"  In  proceeding  to  this  inquiry,"  says  he,  "  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain what  we  mean  by  a  law  of  nature.  In  the  present  case,  what  we 
understand  by  it  is,  one  of  the  conditions  of  our  existence.  By  ob- 
serving these,  we  fulfil  the  grand  end  of  our  being.  Now,  that  end 
is  the  glory  of  God ;  and  we  have  been  so  constituted  that  it  is  inse- 
parably connected  with  our  own  good.  To  fulfil,  therefore,  what  is 
the  grand  purpose  of  life,  the  harmony  of  our  being  must  be  strictly 

sake  teach  me  this  trick  ;  and  until  I  have  learned  it,  I  pray  blame  me  not  for 
going  the  ordinary  way ;  I  mean  for  believing,  or  not  believing,  as  I  see  reason. 
If  you  can  convince  me  of  wilful  opposition  against  the  known  truth,  of  negli- 
gence in  seeking  it,  of  unwillingness  to  find  it,  of  preferring  temporal  respects 
before  it,  or  of  any  other  fault  which  is  in  my  power  to  amend,  that  is  indeed 
a  fault,  if  I  mend  it  not ;  be  as  angry  with  me  as  you  please  :  But  to  impute  to 
me  involuntary  errors,  or  that  I  do  not  see  that  which  1  would  see,  but  cannot; 
or  that  I  will  not  profess  that  which  I  do  not  believe  ;  certainly  this  is  a  far 
more  unreasonable  error  than  any  you  can  justly  charge  me  with.  .  .  Per- 
haps you  will  say  (for  this  is  the  usual  song  of  that  side),  'Pride  is  a  voluntai-y 
fault,  and  with  this  I  am  justly  chargeable  for  forsaking  the  guide  that  God 
hath  appointed  me  to  follow  ;'  but  what  if  I  forsook  it,  because  I  had  reason  to 
fear  it  was  one  of  those  blind  guides,  which  whosoever  blindly  follows,  is  threat- 
ened by  our  Saviour,  that  both  he  and  his  guide  shall  fall  into  the  ditch  ?  Then, 
1  hope  you  will  grant  it  was  not  pride,  but  conscience,  that  moved  me  to  do  so; 
for  as  it  is  wise  humility  to  obey  those  whom  God  hath  set  over  me,  so  it  is  sin- 
ful credulity  to  follow  every  man,  or  every  Church,  that  without  warrant  will 
take  uj)on  them  to  guide  me.  Shew,  then,  some  good  and  evident  title  which 
your  Church  of  Rome  hath  to  this  office  ;  produce  but  one  reason  for  it,  which 
upon  trial  will  not  finally  be  resolved  and  vanished  into  uncertainty ;  and  if  I 
yield  not  unto  it,  say,  if  you  please,  I  am  as  proud  as  Lucifer." — ( Works,  pp. 
391-2;  ed.  1712.) 

This  beautiful  argument  applies  not  only  to  the  Papists,  but  to  millions  of 
so-called  '•  Protestants,"  who,  by  treating  others  unjustly  and  uncharitably  on 
account  of  difference  in  theological  opinion,  shew  that  they  are  Papists  at  heart, 
usurping,  equally  with  the  Pope  whom  they  abuse,  the  office  of  infallible  judges 
of  tliose  along  with  whom  they  are  but  fellow-servants  of  the  common  Master. 
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preserved.  The  difterent  constituents  of  our  nature  must  be  carefully 
bi'ought  to  a  healthy  maturity.  The  intellectual,  moral,  spiritual, 
and  physical  interests  of  man  must  aWbe  promoted  ;  and  the  attention 
which  is  given  to  the  advancement  of  one  of  these  must  never  (when 
possible)  be  such  as  to  lead  to  the  detriment  of  another.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  mind,  for  example,  must  never  be  pursued  to  the  neglect 
and  injury  of  the  body,  nor  must  the  body  be  attended  to  without  any 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  the  cherish- 
ing and  reiinement  of  the  social  affections.  It  is  by  having  our  whole 
constitution — mental,  moral,  and  spiritual — in  the  highest  possible  state 
of  health,  that  we  best  accomplish  the  end  of  our  existence.  All  things, 
then,  work  together  for  good. 

"  But  this  can  never  be  effected  without  some  intermission  of  toil. 
Man  cannot  always  be  fighting  with  nature  for  his  daily  food.  It  is 
surely  enough  if  for  six  days  together  he  endeavours  assiduously  to 
gather  the  bread  which  perisheth,  from  the  '  cursed'  earth.  '  By  un- 
interrupted labour,  the  body  becomes  weak,  loses  that  activity  which 
the  alternations  of  labour,  rest,  and  amusement  produce,   and  soon 

grows  old The  man  who  is  obliged  to  toil  day  after  day 

without  intermission,  and  especially  if  he  has  done  so  from  infancy, 
becomes  in  a  manner  crampt,  stiff,  and  awkward  at  all  other  bodily 
exercises ;  continues,  as  it  were,  naturally  of  small  stature  ;  and,  like  a 
horse  daily  hacked,  is  prematurely  worn  out.'*" 

These  are  sound  and  highly  important  principles,  which  go  the  full 
length  of  proving  the  necessity  of  such  stated  periods  of  repose  from 
toil  as  human  nature  stands  in  need  of.  To  the  Jews  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week  was  positively  appropriated  to  this  purpose  :  in  Christen- 
dom, the  custom  has  prevailed  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  of  de- 
voting, though  less  strictly,  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  and  as  experience  affords  no  reason  for  thinking  that  any  more 
or  less  frequent  holiday  would  be  of  superior  advantage  to  us,  we 
ought,  on  rational  grounds,  to  adhere  to  this  custom,  even  were  it  not 
recommended  likewise  by  affection,  by  adaptation  to  long-established 
modes  of  business  and  social  life,  and  by  the  pious  feelings  of  all  who 
believe  that,  as  Christians,  they  are  bound  to  keep  holy  the  first  day 
of  the  week. 

Dr  John  Richard  Farre,  of  London,  in  his  evidence  before  Sir  An- 
drew Agnew's  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1832,  says : — 
"  I  have  been  in  the  habit,  during  a  great  many  years,  of  consider- 
inin;  the  uses  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  observinsj  its  abuses.  The  abuses 
are  chiefly  manifested  in  labour  and  dissipation.  The  use,  medically 
speaking,  is  that  of  a  day  of  rest.  In  a  theological  sense,  it  is  a  holy 
rest,  providing  for  the  introduction  of  new  and  sublimer  ideas  into  the 
mind  of  man,  preparing  him  for  his  future  state. f     As  a  day  of  rest, 

*  "  Michaelis'  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.,  art.  194." 
t  This  is  true  if  the  word  "  theological"  be  here  understood  to  refer  to  the 
theology,  not  of  the  ancient  Jews,  but  of  the  Protestant  Christians  in  Great 
Britain  and  America,  and  perhaps  of  the  Koman  Catholics  also.  As  formerly 
observed,  rest  alone  was  prescribed  ;  the  introduction  of  sublime  ideas  into  the 
mind,  preparing  the  Jew  for  his  future  state,  was  no  part  of  the  design  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  Nowhere  in  his  whole  law  does  Moses  teach  the  Israel- 
ites aught  concerning  a  future  state,  or  hold  out  to  them,  as  inducements  to 
obedience,  any  other  than  temporal  rewards  and  punishments. 
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I  view  it  as  a  day  of  compensation  for  the  inadequate  restorative  power 
of  the  body  under  continued  labour  and  excitement.  A  pliysician  al- 
ways has  respect  to  the  preservation  of  the  restorative  power,  because 
if  once  this  be  lostj  his  healing  office  is  at  an  end.  If  I  shew  you, 
from  the  physiological  view  of  the  question,  that  there  are  provisions 
in  the  laws  of  nature  which  correspond  with  the  Divine  commandment, 
you  will  see  from  the  analogy  that  '  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,' 
as  a  necessary  appointment.  A  physician  is  anxious  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  circulation,  as  necessary  to  the  restorative  power  of  the 
body.  The  ordinary  exertions  of  man  run  down  the  circulation  every 
day  of  his  life  ;  and  the  first  general  law  of  nature  by  which  God 
(who  is  not  only  the  giver,  but  also  the  preserver  and  sustaiuer  of 
life)  prevents  man  from  destroying  himself,  is  the  alternating  of  day 
with  night,  that  repose  may  succeed  action.  But  although  the  night 
apparently  equalises  the  circulation  well,  yet  it  does  not  sufficiently 
restore  its  balance  for  the  attainment  of  a  loiuj  life.  Hence,  one  day 
in  seven,  by  the  bounty  of  Providence,  is  thrown  in  as  a  day  of  com- 
pensation, to  perfect  by  its  repose  the  animal  system.  You  may 
easily  determine  this  question,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  trying  it  on 
beasts  of  burden.  Take  that  fine  animal,  the  horse,  and  work  him  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  powers  every  day  in  the  week,  or  give  him  rest 
one  day  in  seven,  and  you  will  soon  perceive,  by  the  superior  vigour 
with  which  he  performs  his  functions  on  the  other  six  days,  that  this 
rest  is  necessary  to  his  well-being.  Man,  possessing  a  superior  na- 
ture, is  borne  along  by  the  very  vigour  of  his  mind  ;  so  that  the  injury 
of  continued  diurnal  exertion  and  excitement  on  his  animal  system  is 
not  so  immediately  apparent  as  it  is  in  the  brute  ;  but,  in  the  long- 
run,  he  breaks  down  more  suddenly.  It  abridges  the  length  of  his 
life,  and  that  vigour  of  his  old  age,  which  (as  to  mere  animal  power) 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  his  preservation.  I  consider,  therefore,  that 
in  the  bountiful  provision  of  Providence  for  the  preservation  of  hu- 
man life,  the  Sabbatical  appointment  is  not,  as  it  has  been  sometimes 
theologically  viewed,  simply  a  precept  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
political  institution,  but  that  it  is  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  natural 
duties — if  the  preservation  of  life  be  admitted  to  be  a  duty,  and  the 
premature  destruction  of  it  a  suicidal  act.  This  is  said  simply  as  a 
physician,  and  without  reference  at  all  to  the  theological  question  ;  but 
if  you  consider  farther  the  proper  eftect  of  real  Christianity,  namely, 
peace  of  mind,  confiding  trust  in  God,  and  good-will  to  man,  you  will 
perceive  in  this  source  of  renewed  vigour  to  the  mind,  and  through 
the  mind  to  the  body,  an  additional  spring  of  life  imparted  from  this 
higher  use  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  holy  rest."* 

"  I  consider,"  says  the  same  witness,  "  that  the  two  officers  of  heal- 
ing, so  to  speak,  are  the  clergyman  and  the  medical  man  ;  they  are 
the  only  two  classes  of  persons  called  on  to  labour  on  that  day  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  I  have  found  it  essential  to  my  own  well- 
being  to  abridge  my  labour  on  the  Sabbath  to  what  is  actually  neces- 
sary. I  have  frequently  observed  the  premature  death  of  medical 
men  from  continued  exertion.     In  warm  climates,  and  in  active  ser- 

*  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Sabbath  Observance,  pj).  116, 117.    Q.  1776. 
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vice,  this  is  painfully  apparent."*  Of  clergymen  he  says  : — "  I  have 
advised  the  clergyman,  in  lieu  of  his  Sahbath,  to  rest  one  day  in  the 
week  ;  it  forms  a  continual  prescription  of  mine.  I  have  seen  many 
destroyed  by  their  duties  on  that  day  ;  and  to  preserve  others,  I  have 
frequently  suspended  them  for  a  season  from  the  discharge  of  those 
duties."!  Here  is  suggested  to  us  the  mode  of  dealing  with  euginemen, 
■guards,  &c.,  employed  (it  should  be  in  turns)  on  railways  on  Sunday. J 

*  Q.  1795.  t  Q.  1796. 

J  "  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,"  asks  an  anonj'mous  writer,  "  that  railway  acci- 
dents of  the  most  fearful  description  should  be  traced  to  carelessness  and  drunk- 
enness, or  rather,  is  it  not  to  be  expected  ?  A  railway  guard,  who  resigned  his 
situation  in  order  that  he  might  regain  his  Sabhaths,  told  a  friend  of  the  writer 
that  he  has  seen  engine-drivers  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  Sabbath  rest, 
asleep  at  their  post  from  pure  exhaustion.  Could  these  men  be  reasonably  blamed 
or  fairly  punished  ?"' — {Sabbath  Trading  .-  An  Address  to  the  Shareholders  of  the 
Caledonian  and  other  Railway  Lines,  j).  10.  Edin.  1852.) — There  is  probably 
some  exaggeration  here  ;  but  the  principle  illustrated  is  a  sound  one. 

Where  a  man's  work  is  severe  and  protracted  for  six  days  of  the  week,  rest 
even  during  the  wliole  of  the  sevenlh  is  insufficient  for  his  due  refreshment, 
and  extra  holidays  may  usefully  be  given.  On  principle,  it  might  be  expected 
that  no  pecuniary  loss  would  be  thus  entailed ;  for  the  work  done  by  an  ex- 
hausted operative  is  neither  so  much  nor  so  good  as  if  he  were  fresh.  Expe- 
rience confirms  the  conclusion,  as  I  learn  from  a  printed  letter,  dated  4th  No- 
vember 1852,  addressed  by  Messrs  J.  P.  Wilson  and  G.  F.  Wilson,  Managing 
Directors  of  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company,  London,  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  that  great  establishment.  Messrs  Wilson  have  honourably  distinguished 
themselves  by  introducing  some  excellent  arrangements  (including  railway-ex- 
cursions to  the  country),  for  the  health,  education,  and  enjoyment  of  the  nume- 
rous persons  employed  in  the  works  ;  and  the  result  has  entirely  satisfied  them, 
both  as  benevolent  individuals,  and  as  managers  for  a  manufacturing  com- 
pany whose  pecuniary  interest  it  is  their  duty  to  promote.  Not  only  have  the 
work-people  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  outlay,  but  the  profits  of  the  con- 
cern have  been  decidedly  increased.  In  the  letter  referred  to,  Messrs  Wilson 
say  :— 

"  We  propose  that  the  Saturday  half-holiday  of  the  summer  should  be  made 
a  real  half-holiday,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  a  mere  arrangement  of  the 
men  themselves,  sanctioned  by  us,  to  work  more  on  five  days  of  the  week,  and 
less  on  the  sixth.     .     ,    . 

"  In  some  cases,  for  instance  of  those  who  are  piece-workers  all  the  year 
round,  or  of  those  whose  work  cannot  stop  at  half-past  twelve  on  Saturday 
afternoon  (for  there  are  parts  of  the  work  which  never  can  stop  without  loss  to 
the  Comjjany  between  twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday  night  and  twelve  o'clock  on 
Saturday  night),  it  would  be  almost  the  making  of  a  man  or  boy,  after  a  year's 
hard  work,  to  pay  him  a  fortnight's  wages  (which  would  be  equal  to  the  sum- 
mer weekly  half-holiday),  and  to  let  him  go  for  that  time  to  friends  in  the 
country,  if  he  has  any,  or  if  he  has  not,  then  to  the  seaside.  He  comes  back, 
especially  if  a  boy,  a  different  creature  from  what  he  was  when  he  went  away, 
in  point  of  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  and  fitness  for  another  year's  hard  work  ; 
and,  for  such  hai-d  work  as  ours  is  at  present,  a  man  or  a  boy  at  his  best  in 
these  respects  will  not  find  that  he  has  much  vigour  to  spare. 

"  Why  we  speak  of  tliis  particular  form  of  granting  the  summer  indulgence 
in  particular  cases  is,  that  we  have  already  tried  it  in  a  small  way,  and  with 
such  results  as  have  made  us  wish  to  attempt  something  more  general.  We 
have  sometimes  seen  a  valuable  man  flagging  at  his  work,  being  evidently  in  a 
state  in  which  it  was  too  much  for  him,  and  we  have,  as  a  matter  of  pecuniary 
interest  to  the  Company,  sent  him  off  for  a  holiday  for  a  week  or  two,  without 
stopping  his  wages ;  and  the  experiment,  considered  as  an  economical  sjiecula- 
tion  by  the  Company,  has  completely  succeeded.  This  last  summer,  also,  we 
sent  away,  at  different  times,  five  boys  to  the  countrj'  ;  three  of  them  being 
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Jjet  them  be  allowed  to  rest  on  Monday  like  the  clergy,  or  on  any  other 
suitable  day.  It  is  no  doubt  to  bo  wished  that  all  should  have  repose 
on  Sunday  ;  but  this  being  impracticable,  some  other  arrangement 
must  be  made  in  the  exceptional  cases — ^just  as  it  is  arranged  that  those 
watchmen,  editors,  printers,  and  post-office  clerks,  who  do  nocturnal 
work,  shall  sleep  by  day,  notwithstanding  the  admitted  fact  that  the 
night  is  the  fitter  time  for  sleep,  and  the  day  for  labour.     Dr  Farre 

apprentices,  had  money  of  their  own  ;  the  apprentices  having  a  certain  amount 
of  weekly  wages  paid  out,  and  a  small  weekly  sum  placed  to  their  credit  in  the 
books,  to  lie  at  interest,  and  not  to  be  touched  except  in  very  special  cases. 
To  each  of  these  three  we  paid  out  £5  of  his  own  money,  that  he  might  invest 
it  in  good  health.  The  other  two  boys  had  no  means  of  their  own,  and,  indeed, 
had  been  hel^jed  by  the  Sick  Fund  of  the  factory  through  long  and  dangerous 
fevers.  They  returned  to  tlieir  work,  but  it  was  plain  that  they  were  losing 
strength  again  duly,  instead  of  gaining  it.  They  would  probably,  like  too 
many  a  factory  boy  before  them,  on  returning  to  his  work,  pulled  down  by 
fever,  have  continued  to  get  weaker  and  weaker  at  it,  until  compelled  to  leave 
it  altogether  ;  and  here  would  cease,  according  to  the  established  trade  princi- 
ple of  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay,  all  connection  between  their  mas- 
ter and  them,  and  he  need  not,  in  walking  through  his  factory,  let  any  uncom- 
fortable thoughts  be  raised  in  his  mind  by  two  new  and  healthy  faces  appearing 
where  two  sickly  faces  had  been  before  ;  and,  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  such 
thoughts,  he  had  better  ask  no  questions,  for  the  answer  would  probably  be, 
that,  losing  with  their  work  the  wages  which  gave  them  their  only  chance  of 
recovering  their  strength,  they  sank  all  the  faster  after  leaving  it,  so  that  but 
few  weeks  at  home  were  needed  to  prevent  their  sickly  faces  troubling  any  one 
more.  But  the  Factory  Sick  Fund  gave  our  two  boys  £2  each,  and  the  Com- 
pany as  much  more,  and  sent  them  off  to  Margate.  The  two  or  three  weeks' 
change  sent  these  two  and  the  other  three  back  to  their  work  quite  different 
beings,  able  to  bear  anything. 

"  Upon  this  proposal  of  a  fortnight's  holiday  in  summer  to  some  of  those  de- 
prived, by  tlie  nature  of  the  work,  of  the  weekly  half  holiday,  we  would  re- 
mark in  deprecation  of  our  being  thought  to  propose  something  too  much  out 
of  the  course  of  common  factory  management,  that  all  engaged  in  the  count- 
ing-house have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  three  weeks'  holiday  in  each  year,  and 
that  we  ourselves  get  holidays  as  we  can,  and  this  without  any  doubt  in  our 
mind  that  holiday-making  is  a  positive  saving  of  time  in  the  long  run,  from 
the  greater  power  of  work  given  by  it ;  and  we  would  state,  that  the  result  of 
our  observation  here,  both  on  such  little  chance  opportunities  of  observation  as 
those  above  noticed,  and  on  such  others  as  are  afforded  us  by  those  of  our  men 
who  are  able  to  make  visits  to  the  country  on  their  own  funds,  is,  that  the 
value  of  holiday  and  change,  so  generally  admitted  in  the  case  of  those  who 
work  with  their  heads,  holds  good  also,  altliough  not  generally  thought  to  do 
so,  in  the  case  of  those  whose  work  is  chiefly  bodily.  In  our  particular  case, 
indeed,  the  principle  holds  more  strongly  for  the  body-workers  than  for  the 
mind-workers,  because  the  former  have  not  even  the  partial  daily  change  of 
sleeping  in  an  atmosphere  a  little  more  free  than  that  in  which  their  day's  work 
is  passed;  the  situation  and  air  of  a  London  labourer's  home  being  even  worse 
in  general  than  those  of  his  factory.  We  believe  that  such  holiday-makings  as 
are  here  proposed,  whether  the  weekly  or  the  other,  in  all  cases  where  the 
people  are  already  far  enough  advanced  to  be  out  of  danger  of  mis-spending 
the  time  so  given  them,  would  be  one  important  means  of  arresting  the  sad 
physical  degeneration  notorious  in  city  working  people,  and  which  made  a  re- 
cruiting officer  assert  that  it  would  be  impossible  in  all  Manchester  to  raise  a 
regiment  of  dragoons  ;  and  if  this  be  so,  then  our  point  is  proved,  that  holiday- 
making  is  as  much  saving  of  time  to  body-workers  as  to  mind-workers. 

"  It  is  possible  that,  for  the  many  cases  of  boys  weakened  through  sickness  so 
as  to  need  change,  and  yet  without  friends  in  the  country,  and  not  themselves 
such  as  could  well  be  trusted  alone,  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  carrying  the 
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proceeds :— "  I  would  say,  fuitlier,  that  quitting  the  grosser  evils  of 
mere  animal  living  from  over-stimulation  and  undue  exercise  of  body, 
the  working  of  the  mind  in  one  continued  train  of  thought,  is  destruc- 
tive of  life  in  the  most  distinguished  class  of  society,  and  that  senators 
themselves  stand  in  need  of  reform  in  that  particular.     I  have  observed 

plan  out,  will  be  that  the  Company  should  have  some  place  at  Margate  or  else- 
where, with  a  trustworty  person  in  charge  of  it,  to  receive  and  look  after  them. 
We  mention  this  now  not  as  a  thing  upon  which  we  have  at  all  made  up  our 
minds,  but  only  to  prevent  our  being  suspected  of  cai-rying  out  some  wild 
scheme  of  our  own  fancy,  if  any  one  should  hear  of  our  making  the  experiment, 
and  not  be  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  made." 

Messrs  Wilson  shew  good  grounds  for  expecting  that  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
posed arrangements  will  be  more  than  repaid  to  the  Company  ;  and  I  under- 
stand that  at  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  held  on  16th  December  1852,  a 
cordial  sanction  was  given  to  them. 

When  any  serious  amount  of  night-work  or  8unday-work  needs  to  be  done, 
the  number  of  hands  employed  ought  to  be  increased,  so  that  night-workers  may 
have  diurnal  rest,  and  Sunday-workers  have  sufficient  repose,  and  leisure  for 
recreation  and  mental  improvement,  on  one  of  what  are  called  in  Scotland  the 
"  lawful  days."  Employers  who  follow  this  plan  will  be  rewarded  by  finding 
the  general  rule  hold  true,  that  the  ri<jht  course  is  also  the  most  profitable  in  the 
end. 

It  is  said  that  in  some  of  the  Lancashire  machine-works,  the  employers, 
who,  in  busy  times,  are  able  to  pay  high  wages  to  men  that  will  continue  at 
work  till  a  late  hour,  induce  them  to  exhaust  themselves  so  completely,  that 
after  leaving  the  factories  at  night,  and  even  on  the  Sundays,  they  are  utterly 
destitute  of  the  power  of  thought  and  elevated  emotion,  are  driven  to  stimu- 
lants by  that  incontroUable  craving  which  exhaustion  naturally  produces,  be- 
come dishonest  and  reckless,  and  finally  have  their  health  ruined  at  an  early  age. 
If  this  representation  be  true,  both  masters  and  men  stand  much  in  need  of  en- 
lightenment concerning  their  duties  and  true  interest ;  and  I  have  learnt  with 
great  pleasure  that  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  that  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  primarily  required  for  effecting  the  needful  reform,  a  society  called  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association  has  lately  been  established.  The 
objects  of  the  association  are — "  1.  To  promote  attention  to  temperance,  per- 
sonal and  domestic  cleanliness,  and  to  the  laws  of  health  generally.  2.  To  in- 
duce general  co-operation  with  the  boards  of  health  and  other  constituted 
authorities  in  giving  effect  to  official  regulations  for  sanitary  improvement. 
The  means  to  be  employed  for  these   purposes  are — 1.   Visitation  of  districts. 

2.  Familiar  and  well-illustrated  lectures  given  in  school-rooms  or  elsewhere. 

3.  The  distribution  of  short  tracts  written  in  plain  language,  and  given  or  lent 
to  the  poor  by  the  clergy  and  other  ministers  of  religion,  school  teachers,  and 
the  various  agents  of  societies  employed  in  district  visiting.  4.  Such  other 
means  as  experience  and  opj)ortunity  may  from  time  to  time  suggest."  "  The 
committee  shall  consist  of  three  classes  of  members,  in  equal  proportions;  1st, 
of  the  medical  profession  ;  2dly,  clergymen  and  other  ministers  of  religion;  and 

3dly,  persons  not  belonging  to  either  of  such  professions In  addition  to 

directing  and  superintending  all  arrangements  and  proceedings  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  general  objects  of  the  association,  the  committee  shall  endeavour 
to  promote  the  formation  of  congregational  committees  in  connection  with  con- 
gregations and  schools,  and  other  local  committees,  and  shall  maintain  a  corre- 
spondence with  sucli  committees,  and  assist  them  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
association."  District  visitation,  which  is  an  important  f)art  of  the  scheme,  is 
thus  provided  for  : — "  1.  Sub-committees  shall  annually  be  formed  out  of  the 
committee  to  direct  and  superintend  the  visitation  of  districts  assigned  to  them 
by  the  committee.  2.  Such  sub-committees  shall  associate  with  themselves  other 
persons  residing  in,  or  connected  with,  their  resjiective  districts,  to  form 
visiting  committees.  3.  The  visiting  committees,  with  the  assistance  of  the  con- 
gregational and  local  committees,  and  any  other  suitable  agency  acting  within 
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many  of  them  destroyed  by  neglecting  this  economy  of  life." — (Q.  1797.) 
He  adds  that  all  would  gain  ''  by  giving  to  their  bodies  the  repose,  and 

their  dis.tricts,  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  council,  organise  a  complete 
and  regular  visitation  of  the  district.      4.   The  visiting  committee  for  each  dis- 
trict shall,  once  a  month,  report  their  proceedings  to  the  general  committee."   The 
committee  ■'  may  appoint  and  pay  an  assistant  secretary ;  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  make   all   necessary  arrangements  to  obtain  the  use  of  schoolrooms  and 
other  places  for  the  purpose  of  giving  lectures;  to  provide  for  the  distribution 
of  notices  respecting  such  lectures ;  and  to  act  generally  under  the  direction  of 
the  committee  and  council  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  attendance  at  the  lec- 
tures.     It  shall  be  his  duty  to  place  all  tracts  and  other  papers  for  distribution 
in  tlie  hands  of  such  persons  as  the  committee  or  council  may  direct;  he  shall 
also  make  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the  secretaries  and  other  officers 
of  congregational  and  local  committees ;  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the  coiuinittee  or  council  may  approve.      The  committee  may  employ  any  other 
agency  they  deem  necessary  for  tlie  same  or  like  purposes."     Among  other  re- 
gulations are  these  : — "  Lecturers  shall,  in  general,  be  members  of  the  medical 
profession.     All  lectures  shall  be  delivered  in  plain  language,  and  be  illustrated, 
if  possible,  by  specimens,  models,  or  drawings.     Opportunity  for  inquiry  and 
conversation  shall  be  afforded  after  each  lecture  ;  and  the  giving  of  lectures  in 
connection  with  congregational  tea-parties  shall  be  encouraged.     Tracts  shall 
not   exceed  four   pages   diwdechno  ,•    they    shall    be    generally  illustrated    by 
wood   engravings ;  and  be  written  in  plain  language,  as  much  as  possible  in 
harmony  with  the  lectures  which  may  have  been  previously  delivered.      Short 
illustrated  placards,  containing  useful  hints,  shall,  where  permission  can  be  ob- 
tained, be  hung  up  in  mills,  workshops,  and  conspicuous  places.  .  .  .  Congre- 
gational and  local  committees  sliall  be  employed  as  direct  agencies  for  inducing 
attendance  at  the  lectures  ;  and  securing  the  distribution  and  explanation  of  the 
tracts.      For  these  purposes  the  committee  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  the  services 
of  Sunday-school  teachers,  district  visitors,  and  other  persons.   .  .  .   The  com- 
mittee shall  nominate  annually  an  illustration  committee,  elected  at  their  dis- 
cretion out  of  the  committee,  or  otherwise.     The  illustration  committee  shall 
associate  with  themselves,  as  corresponding  members,  such  ladies  and  gentle- 
men as  may  be  willing  to  assist  in  preparing  illustrations.      The  expenses  for 
the  illustrations  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  general  committee.     All 
illustrations  prepared  by  this  committee  shall  be  the  property  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  shall,  after  use,  be  handed  as  such  to  the  council." 

Were  such  associations  to  become  numerous,  and  to  perform  their  work  effi- 
ciently, very  great  improvements  would  speedily  follow.  "  Town  Councils  and 
Hoards  of  Health,  '  says  a  Manchester  journalist,  in  reference  to  the  association 
in  question,  "  may  remove  public  nuisances,  cleanse  streets,  whitewash  houses, 
supply  water,  and  perform  for  the  community  otlier  beneficial  acts;  but  unless 
'  the  masses'  themselv-es  understand  something  of  their  own  physical  constitu- 
tion, and  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  and  be  disfiosed  to  reduce  their 
knowledge  to  practice,  the  chief  sources  of  disease  will  remain  unchecked.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  any  mission  of  good  will  to  the  poor,  more  likely  to  be  bene- 
ficial, than  that  which  will  explain  to  them  the  organisation  of  their  bodies,  the 
functions  of  the  skin,  the  consumption  of  oxygen  by  the  lights  which  are  in  their 
places  of  employment,  as  well  as  by  their  own  breathing,  the  necessity  of  venti- 
lation and  cleanliness,  the  properties  of  different  kinds  of  diet  and  drinks,  and 
the  best  modes  of  cooking.  Were  these  subjects  discussed  by  visitors,  introduced 
into  addresses,  or  promulgated  by  tracts,  the  ravages  of  fever  and  cholera  would 
be  arrested,  and  the  enjoyment,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  life,  would  be  greatly 
increased.  It  has  frequently  appeared  to  us  to  be  strange,  that  religious  people 
have  so  much  overlooked  the  connection  between  thephysical  and  moral  condition 
of  their  fellow-men,  and  should  have  considered  the  spiritual  alone  in  the  schemes 
of  philanthrophy  which  they  have  prosecuted.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  living  in  cellars,  the  promiscuous  use  of  sleeping  apartments,  an  im- 
pure atmosphere,  badly  prepared  food,  and  agencies  of  a  similar  nature,  are 
most  injurious  to  the  moral  as  well  as  to  the  bodily  health  of  humanity.     Lan- 
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to  their  miuds  the  chauge  of  ideas  suited  to  the  day,  for  which  it  was 
appointed  by  unerring  wisdom  ;"*  "that  more  mental  work  would  he 
accomplished  in  their  lives  by  the  increased  vigour  imparted  ;"f  and 
that,  in  short,  "  a  human  being  is  so  constituted  that  he  needs  a  day 
of  rest  from  both  mental  and  bodily  labour."+ 

"Were  a  young  man,"  says  an  eminent  American  educationist,  "  to 
write  down  a  list  of  his  duties,  health  should  be  among  the  first  items 
in  the  catalogue.  This  is  no  exaggeration  of  its  value  ;  for  health  is 
indispensable  to  almost  every  form  of  human  enjoyment ;  it  is  the 
grand  auxiliary  of  usefulness ;  and  should  a  man  love  the  Lord  his 
God  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength,  he  would  have 
ten  times  more  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength  to  love  Him 
with,  in  the  vigour  of  health,  than  under  the  palsy  of  disease.  Not 
only  the  amount,  but  the  quality  of  the  labour  which  a  man  can  per- 
form, depends  upon  his  health.  The  work  savours  of  the  workman. 
If  the  poet  sickens,  his  verse  sickens ;  if  black  venous  blood  flows  to 
an  author's  brain,  it  beclouds  his  pages  ;  and  the  devotions  of  a  con- 
sumptive man  scent  of  his  disease  as  Lord  Byron's  obscenities  siuell  of 
gin.  Not  only  '  lying  lips,'  but  a  dyspeptic  stomach,  is  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Lord.  At  least  in  this  life,  so  dependent  is  mind  upon  ma- 
terial organisation, — the  functions  and  manifestations  of  the  soul  upon 
the  condition  of  the  body  it  inhabits,- — that  the  materialist  hardly 
states  practical  results  too  strongly,  when  he  affirms  that  thought 

guor  and  feebleness  of  the  physical  constitution  produce  lowness  of  spirits,  and 
this  again  leads  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  and  to  intemperance ;  and  to 
the  same  ruinous  results,  many  of  the  j)oor  are  brought  by  the  raw  and  indiges- 
tible kinds  of  food  which  they  use.  In  our  opinion,  the  sanitary  lecture  is  in 
many  cases  the  best  preparation  which  can  be  made  for  the  religious  address,  and 
the  tract  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  physical  health,  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible  and  the  books  which  speak  of  the  concerns  of  the  soul.  We  are  glad, 
therefore,  to  see  the  institution  of  agencies  amongst  us,  the  direct  tendencies 
of  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  bodily  health  and  enjoyments  of  our 
fellow-men,  whilst  tliey  have  also  an  important  bearing  on  their  moral  and  re- 
ligious improvement." — {Manchester  Examiner,  9th  October  1852.) 

The  remark  before  quoted  from  Bishop  Wilkins  (see  pp.  205-206),  is  as  true 
of  the  laws  of  health,  as  of  the  divine  ordinances  in  general.  Before  sanitary 
regulations  can  be  well  obeyed,  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded  must 
be  understood,  and  this  is  possible  only  where  some  knowledge  is  possessed  of 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  body,  and  its  relations  to  surrounding  objects. 
Such  knowledge  is  of  peculiar  importance  to  the  labouring  classes,  who  are  far 
less  favourably  situated  than  wealthier  people  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  ; 
and  it  may  with  especial  advantage  be  imparted  to  the  children  in  Ragged 
Schools  and  woi-khouses^since  nothing  is  so  important,  with  the  object  of  ele- 
vating these  children  above  the  pauper  class,  as  to  teach  them  how  to  invigorate 
their  bodies,  including  the  brain  ;  on  the  condition  of  which,  not  less  than  on 
that  of  the  bones  and  muscles,  the  power  of  successful  and  creditable  exertion  in 
the  fields  of  industry  depends.  Indeed  it  is  almost  exclusively  on  the  young 
that  much  impression  can  be  made,  or  improved  habits  engrafted  ;  and  we 
may  hope  that  in  any  national  system  of  education  which  may  be  established  in 
England,  the  vital  importance  of  physiological  instruction  and  training  will  be 
fully  recognised.  I  expect  that  the  is'choolmaster,  when  adequately  encouraged 
and  remunerated,  will  shew  himself  a  more  efficient  promoter  of  rational  and 
moral  conduct  among  the  people  than  even  the  Clergyman  ;  although  the  latter, 
too,  will  always  have  a  noble  field  of  usefulness  liefore  him,  in  which  to  em- 
ploy the  highest  gifts  and  most  ample  stores  of  knowledge. 

*  Q.  1798.  t  Q.  1799.  J  Q.  1800. 
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and  passion,  wit,  imagination,  and  love,  are  only  emanations  from  ex- 
quisitely organised  matter,  just  as  perfume  is  the  effluence  of  flowers, 

or  music  the  ethereal  product  of  an  ^i^olian  harp 

"  Do  I  need  an  apology  for  dwelling  thus  long  and  earnestly,  not 
only  on  the  economical  benefits,  but  on  the  moral  and  religious  obli- 
gation of  taking  care  of  health  ?  I  find  one  in  the  facts,  that  ethical 
and  theological  writers,  almost  if  not  quite  without  an  exception,  have 
left  this  field  out  of  the  domain  of  conscience  ;  and  that  the  constituted 
guardians  and  directors  of  youth, — those  at  the  head  of  our  colleges 
and  higher  seminaries  of  learning, — have  so  generally  omitted  it  in 
their  counsels  of  wisdom.  Let  no  young  man  attempt  to  palliate  a 
continued  neglect  of  this  high  duty,  by  saying  that  an  imperfect  edu- 
cation has  left  him  without  the  requisite  knowledge.  There  are  books 
and  drawings,  and  anatomical  preparations,  where  this  knowledge  may 
be  found.  Do  you  say  you  have  not  money  to  buy  them  ?  Then,  I 
reply,  sweep  streets,  or  sweep  chimneys,  to  earn  it  !"* 

*  A  Few  Thoughts  for  a  Young  Man  :  A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Boston 
Mercantile  Library  Association.  By  Horace  Mann,  First  Secretary  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Education.  London,  1850.  Pp.  8,  1.5. —  See  also  the  first 
two  chapters  of.Dr  Combe's  Physiology  applied  to  Health  and  Education. 

Dr  John  Gregory,  in  his  Legacy  to  his  Daughters,  says  : — "An  attention  to 
your  health  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  yourselves  and  to  your  friends.  Bad  health 
seldom  fails  to  have  an  influence  on  the  spirits  and  temper." — (Sect,  iv.) 

"  Certainly,"  says  a  medical  journalist,  "  no  more  useful  object  of  inquiry  can 
be  presented  to  the  attention  tlian  that  of  the  means  of  preserving  good  health  ; 
without  which  all  the  goods  of  fortune  are  deprived  of  their  value,  and  life  it- 
self is  a  burthen.  There  are  melancholy  cases  of  disease  against  which  no  pru- 
dence would  have  been  effectual  ;  but  their  number  is  insignificant  compared 
with  that  of  those  which  spring  from  ignorance  and  neglect.  By  removing  this 
ignorance,  the  instances  of  neglect  will  be  made  more  rare  ;  and  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  by  increasing  the  general  health  of  mankind,  the  general 
amiability  and  virtue,  and  thus  in  every  way  the  happiness  of  human  beings,  is 
increased  at  the  same  time.  .  .  Medical  men,  who  see  more  of  the  interior  of 
society,  and  the  details,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  of  domestic  life,  than  any  other 
class  of  observers,  well  know  to  what  an  extent  happiness  is  abridged  by  mere 
infirmities  of  temper,  and  how  often  the  peevishness,  despondency,  irritability, 
and  discontent,  which  torment  the  social  circle,  in  despite  of  many  respectable, 
and  even  amiable  qualities,  are  in  a  great  measure  the  direct  results  of  an  im- 
perfect attention  to  hygienic  rules  ;  less  the  product,  in  other  words,  of  a  bad 
disposition,  than  of  a  confined  atmosphere,  and  indolence,  bodily  and  mental." 
— (British  and  Foreign  Medical  lievi.eu;  vol,  i.,  pp.  3C0,  368.) 

Consider  now  the  effects  of  confining,  as  the  old  Puritan  clergy  endeavoured 
to  do  (see  ante,  p.  149,  and  Note  F.),  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  men, 
women,  and  children,  to  their  houses  on  Sunday,  except  in  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  church.  Those  who  know  the  dark  and  filthy  "  closes  "  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  they  are  even  in  these  days  of  sanitary  reform,  may  judge  how  far 
the  laws  of  hygiene  could  be  observed  by  persons  confined  all  day,  with  no  better 
recreation  than  theological  reading  and  Sunday  "  tasks,"  to  dark,  ill-aired 
houses,  in  localities  so  filthy.  Above  all,  think  of  the  imprisoned  children,  thus 
trained  to  glorify  God  and  to  delight  in  his  service  ! — impatient  wretches,  de- 
prived of  the  lively  exercise  to  which  Nature  impels  the  young  for  their  good  ; 
withdrawn  from  the  solar  light,  so  conducive  to  their  healthy  growth;  and  re- 
duced by  indigestion,  ennui,  discontent,  and  the  horrors  of  the  Catechism,  to 
an  extremity  of  peevishness  and  disobedience,  which  their  tormented  parents 
deplore  as  unquestionable  symptoms  of  the  corrujjtion  of  human  nature  brought 
into  the  world  by  the  fall,  and  of  the  evil  instigations  of  the  arch-enemy  of 
mankind  !      On  the  strength  of  Solomon's  adage,  applications  of  the  rod  are 
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The  uniform  lesson  of  experience  in  the  case  of  labouring  men  and 

added  to  sharp  words  ;  but  the  peevishness,  whining,  and  insubordiDation  are 
not  to  be  repressed — the  pious  father  almost  loses  confidence  in  the  wise  King 
of  Israel,  and  wonders  for  what  impiety  the  curse  of  disobedient  children  is 
inflicted  on  him  by  the  Almighty.  At  length  the  youngsters  are  banished  to 
bed  ;  but  in  vain  the  good  man  attempts  to  reanimate  his  devotional  feelings  by 
social  prayer  and  praise. — In  all  this  is  seen  the  operation  of  an  important 
principle  already  more  than  once  adverted  to  (particularly  at  j)-  72)  ;  I  mean 
the  natural  tendency  of  happiness  to  increase  virtue,  and  of  misery  to  engender 
vice.  When  children  are  thus  cooped  up  on  Sundays,  and  forced  to  engage  in 
distasteful  (because  unsuitable)  employments,  the  course  of  events  is  plain  :  the 
digestive  organs,  probably  overloaded  for  want  of  better  amusement  than  eat- 
ing, are  deranged  by  gluttony  and  want  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  ;  bad  di- 
gestion, and  the  prevailing  gloomy  constraint,  give  rise  to  restless  uneasiness  ; 
compulsory  taslvs,  uninteresting  at  the  best,  and  not  to  be  easily  performed  by 
children  whose  stomach  and  nervous  system  are  out  of  order,  increase  the  un- 
happiness ;  and  this,  agreeably  to  the  law  referred  to,  extinguishes  the  moral  feel- 
ings of  the  sufferers,  at  the  same  time  exciting  those  lower  propensities  which  are 
the  sources  of  peevishness,  quarrelsomeness,  anger,  disobedience,  and  obstinacy. 

In  the  last  edition  of  Dr  Combe's  Physiology  applied  to  Health  and  Education, 
it  is  well  remarked  as  a  thing  which  "  deserves  to  be  seriously  considered, 
whether  young  people  who  are  busily  occupied  during  six  days  of  the  week  with 
study,  should  be  burdened  so  much  as  they  frequently  are  ii^  Scotland,  with 
Sunday  '  tasks,^  demanding  such  painful  efforts  in  committing  to  memory  the 
prescribed  portions  of  abstruse  theological  works  and  ill-understood  hymns, 
that  the  day  of  rest  and  refreshment,  in  place  of  being  a  '  delight,'  as  it  ought 
to  be,  is  looked  forward  to  with  a  feeling  of  aversion  which  is  ajjt  to  extend  to 
religion  itself." — (P.  264,  llth  ed.)  Pretty  much  to  the  same  purpose.  Principal 
Lee  recommends  that  parents  and  masters  should  on  the  Sundays  "exercise  their 
authority  over  their  children  and  dependents,  so  as  to  restrain  them  from  every 
invasion  on  the  serenity  and  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  to  engage  them  in 
the  due  observance  of  this  reasonable  service,  not  by  repulsive  strictness  or  harsh 
reproofs,  or  the  execution  of  dij/icult  tasls,  but  rather  by  associating  religious  exer- 
cises with  peaceful  enjo'jments,  and  giving  pjractical  proofs  of  their  pleasantness  and 
profitableness,  as  contributing  at  once  to  temporal  comfort,  and  to  the  eternal 
safety  of  the  soul." — {Report  of  Sir  A.  Agnew^s  Committee,  p.  288.)  Here  Dr  Lee 
gives  utterance  to  the  spirit  of  humanity  which  is  a  feature  of  his  character. 

We  learn  from  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs  William  Veitch,  an  eminent  Scottish  Puri- 
tan of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  slie  made  a  solemn  covenant  with  God  that 
her  sons  should  be  devoted  to  his  service  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  but  that 
when  they  grew  up,  they  refused  to  act  accoi-ding  to  this  agreement,  and,  in 
spite  of  her  earnest  intreaties,  and  extreme  jjerplexity  to  account  for  the  failure 
of  the  Almighty  to  perform  his  part  of  the  covenant,  persisted  in  their  own 
design  to  enter  military  service  abroad.  It  is  hai'dly  to  be  doubted  that  the 
austerity  of  their  early  religious  education  gave  them  a  lasting  disgust  at 
everything  connected  with  Puritanism.  The  dejjlorably  fanatical  autobiography 
of  their  mother  has  lately  been  reprinted  (Edin.,  1846),  for  the  edification  of 
Christians  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  "  the  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Scot- 
tish Reformers  and  Divines." 

As  to  the  law  that  misery  breeds  vice,  and  happiness  virtue,  see  the  final  para- 
graph cf  a  paper  on  Benevolence,  by  Grove,  in  the  Spectator,  Ko.  601 ;  The  Ad- 
venturer, No.  ■46,  by  Dr  Ilawkeswortli ;  Gaubius  on  The  Passions,  pp.  68,  91,  of 
the  English  translation  ;  Sterne's  Sermons,  Serm.  v.  (Works,  ed.  1783,  vol.  iv., 
p.  73);  Archbishop  Whately's  Charge  on  The  Itight  Use  of  National  Afflictions, 
p.  8  ;  Miss  Martineau's  Life  in  the  Sick-lioom,  p.  150  ;  Bulwer's  Student,  vol.  i., 
pp.  58-60,  ed.  1835  ;  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xlvii.,  2^-  -  ;  Wade's  History 
of  the  Middle  and  Working  Classes,  p.  325,  2d  ed.  ;  Dr  Combe  on  ingestion  and 
Jhiet,  p.  107,  9th  ed.  ;  and  an  article  on  "Material  Prosperity"  in  Chambers't 
Journal,  15th  Feb.  1851. 
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horses  is,  that  more  work  can  be  clone  by  them  in  six  days,  with  rest 
on  the  seventh,  than  in  seven  days  of  unremitted  toil.* 

"But  this  rest,"  says  Mr  Oliver,  "  is  demanded  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  health  of  the  body,  but  for  the  welfare  of  man's  higher 
nature.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the  influence 
which  the  state  of  the  body  has  upon  the  intellect  and  the  moral  feel- 
ings ;  but  it  is  unquestioned  that,  when  the  physical  health  is  im- 
paired, an  injurious  eftect  is  made  upon  our  spiritual  nature.  Inde- 
pendently of  this  consideration,  however,  the  rest  on  which  we  insist 
is  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  jwwers.  We  do  not 
mean  to  assert  by  this  that  man  is  at  liberty  to  devote  the  day, 
whose  sacred  claims  we  advocate,  to  the  pursuit  of  any  kind  of  know- 
ledge ;  for  there  are  other  considerations  to  be  adduced  which  shew 
that  his  mind  must  then  be  turned  in  a  certain  direction.  But  what 
we  insist  on  is,  that  he  ought  to  have  leisure  for  thought — thought 

*  In  Arvine"s  Cycloptedia  of  Moral  and  Religious  Anecdotes,  p.  338  of  the  London 
edition  of  1851  (in  which  sundry  facts  confirmatory  of  the  expediency  of  rest- 
ing one  day  in  seven  are  given,  pp.  337-341),  we  read  as  follows  : — "  At  a  re- 
gular meeting  of  the  Newhaven  Medical  Association  (U.S.),  composed  of  twenty- 
five  physicians,  among  whom  were  the  Professors  of  the  Medical  College,  the 
following  questions  were  considered  : — 

"  1.  Is  the  position  talien  by  Dr  Farre,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Committee 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  your  view  correct  ? 

"2.  Will  men  who  labour  but  six  days  in  a  week  be  more  healthy  and  live 
longer,  other  things  being  equal,  than  those  who  labour  seven  ? 

"  3.  AVill  they  do  more  work,  and  do  it  in  a  better  manner? 

"  The  vote  on  the  above  was  unanhnoushi  in  the  affirmative.  Signed  by  Eli 
Ives,  chairman,  and  Pliny  A.  Jewett,  clerk." 

See  to  the  same  effect  Four  Months  among  the  Gold-Finders  in  Aha  California, 
by  J.  Tyrwhitt  Brooks,  M.D. ;  quoted  by  Mr  Oliver  in  his  Prize  Essay,  p.  33. 

]\Ir  Jorgenson,  in  his  Travels  through  France  and  Germany  (Ijondon,  1817), 
says : — "  I  have  been  informed,  by  persons  who  have  resided  for  many  years  in 
France,  that  the  middling  and  lower  orders  of  French  ai'e  not  so  lively,  gay, 
and  sociable,  at  present,  as  they  were  before  the  Pevolution.  This  change  in 
their  manners  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  imputed  to  the  republican  principles 
which  were  afterwards  instilled  among  them  ;  but  the  chief  cause,  I  apprehend, 
is  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath.  The  shopkeejJers  and  tradespeople  are  confined 
to  their  houses  on  Sundays,  as  well  as  on  other  days.  This  prevents  them  from 
forming  those  little  sociable  jiarties  and  connexions,  which  tend  to  unbend  and 
relieve  the  mind  from  the  cares  of  business.  The  shopmen  and  apprentices 
have  no  day  of  rest ;  there  is  no  end  to  their  work  ;  they  become  careless  in 
consequence.  In  England,  every  person  of  this  description  looks  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  day  which  suspends  his  weekly  occupations.  He  displays  his 
gayest  apparel ;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  public  worship,  visits  his  parents  or 
friends,  and  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  society,  which  amply  compensate  for  the 
labours  of  the  week.  On  the  ensuing  morning,  he  returns  to  his  work  with 
alacrity,  looking  forward  to  the  following  Sunday,  for  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  gratification.  In  France,  the  master-tradesmen  will  ask  whether  their 
apprentices  do  not  eat  and  drink  on  Sundays,  as  well  as  other  days  ;  and  there- 
fore ought  to  work.  This  moroseness  has  an  effect  on  tlie  cleanliness  of  the 
young  men  :  they  pursue  their  daily  drudgery  in  their  dirty  working-dresses  ; 
and  habit  renders  them,  at  length,  averse  to  a  change  of  linen  and  clothes. 
After  Louis  XVllI.  returned  to  Paris,  a  decree  was  issued,  forbidding  the  shops 
to  be  open  during  the  hours  of  divine  service  on  Sundays,  under  a  penalty  of 
ten  francs  for  each  offence.  This  measure  gave  cause  for  loud  complaints :  the 
citizens  paid  the  fine  rather  than  discontinue  their  old  practices;  and  the 
Government,  seeing  that  the  abuse  was  not  to  be  remedied  in  this  way,  no 
longer  enforced  the  law  ;  and  things  go  on  as  usual." — (Pp.  117,  118.) 
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which  may  give  vigour  to  his  mind,  extend  and  refine  his  sympathies, 
and  strengthen  his  spiritual  vision.  I'o  think  rhjhtly  that  he  may  act 
ivell,  is  a  most  important  part  of  man's  duty.  But  the  short  time  which 
intervenes,  in  most  cases,  hetweeu  the  hours  of  labour  and  repose  is 
not  sufficient.  The  mental  energy  has  been  impaired  by  the  toil  of 
the  day,  and  rest  is  more  congenial,  and  to  the  body  much  more  be- 
neficial, than  thought.  The  inference,  therefore,  seems  plain,  that 
there  must  be  entire  cessation  from  labour  during  the  ordinary  hours 
of  work  at  certain  seasons. 

"  This  conclusion  might  be  farther  enforced  by  the  necessity  under 
which  man  lies  to  cherish  the  social  affections  of  his  nature.  We 
might  have  shewn  how  these  are  dried  up  within  him,  and  the  warm 
heart  made  cold  and  misanthropic  by  the  hardships  of  unintermittent 
toil  ;  but  we  waive  this  for  the  higher  consideration  of  his  interests 
as  a  moral  being.  He  is  bound  to  worship.  To  adore  the  Being  who 
made  him  is  the  way  to  become  assimilated  to  the  character  of  that 
Being,  and  thus  to  reflect  in  himself,  in  so  far  as  his  finite  nature 
permits,  the  moral  attributes  of  the  infinite  God.  Worship,  too,  must 
be  social.  Heart  animates  heart ;  and  devout  worshippers  become 
more  sincere  and  ardent  when  they  have  earnest  companions.  The  eye 
of  faith  grows  brighter  when  it  meets  another  eye  lighted  up  with  the 
same  living  light.  For  this  purpose,  there  must  be  special  seasons  set 
apart,  and  these  must  recur  regularly  ;  for  reqularity  in  spiritual  ex- 
ercises is  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  divine  life  in  the  soul,  as 
regularity  in  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  health  is  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the  animal  life  in  the  body.  '  Religion,'  it  has  been 
well  remarked,  '  of  which  the  rewards  are  distant[?],  and  which  is  ani- 
mated only  by  faith  and  hope,  will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  the  mind, 
unless  it  be  re-invigorated  and  re-impressed  by  external  ordinances, 
by  slated  calls  to  worship,  and  the  salutary  influence  of  example.'* 

"  From  these  observations  we  think  it  clear  that  a  periodical  rest- 
•  ing  from  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  various  constituent  parts  of  man's  nature  ;  and,  therefore,  is  de- 
manded by  no  positive  enactment,  but  by  the  laws  under  which  we 
have  been  created,  and  which  we  are  bound  to  obey."f 

All  this  is  admirable,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  so  just  an  appreciation 
of  natural  religion  exhibited  by  a  young  divine.  The  assertion  that 
"  worship  must  be  social"  may  be  objected  to,  as  implying  that  in  all 
circumstances,  and  with  men  of  all  frames  of  mind,  social  worship  is  a 
duty.  Such,  however,  I  do  not  understand  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
writer ;  he  is  treating  of  what  is  right  in  the  general  case,  and  not 
of  those  who,  from  peculiarities  of  opinion  or  disposition,  are  unable  to 
join  with  self-approval  or  spiritual  advantage  any  assembly  of  wor- 
shippers within  their  reach.  Such  cases  apart,  the  expediency  of  social 
worship  is  evident;  and  since  man  is  a  social,  as  well  as  a  religious 
being,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  little  risk  of  a  discontinuance  of 
social  worship  in  the  world,  as  of  a  discontinuance  of  social  meals,  social 
games,  and  social  working  for  the  advancement  of  science.  In  fact, 
it  is  from  the  natural  and  immutable  dispositions  of  man,  even  more 
than  from  his  perception  of  utility,  that  the  custom  of  holding  reli- 

*  "  Dr  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton."  t  Prize  Esi5ay,  pp.  35,  3G. 
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gious  assemblies  has  always  and  everywhere  prevailed,  except  amoii"- 
the  lowest  savages.  The  Law  of  Moses  did  not  appoint  public  worship 
to  be  performed  by  the  Jewish  people  on  the  Sabbath  ;  nor,  as  we 
have  seen,  did  the  Founder  of  Christianity  impose,  either  by  precept 
or  example,  any  such  duty  upon  his  followers. 

In  embracing  among  iSabbath-duties  the  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  with  the  view  of  learning  to  think  rightly  that  we  may 
dd  ivell,  Mr  Oliver  shews  more  wisdom  than  orthodoxy ;  his  opinion 
being  here  at  variance  with  that  of  the  Westminster  Divines,  who 
teach  that  it  is  our  duty  to  spend  the  whole  of  the  Christian  Sabbath 
"  in  the  public  and  private  exercises  of  Clod's  worship,  except  so  much 
as  is  to  be  taken  up  in  the  works  of  necessity  and  mercy."  He  has, 
however,  done  well  in  disregarding  their  authority  ;  and  if  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  foregoing  extracts  from  his  Essay  be  followed  to 
their  practical  results,  they  will,  I  think,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
not  only  the  refreshment  of  rest,  but  the  additional  refreshment 
which  rural  excursions,  manly  exercises,  the  fine  arts,  and  all  other 
means  of  innocent  recreation,  are  so  well  fitted  (and  doubtless  were  in- 
tended) to  give,  ought  to  be  sought  for  by  our  countrymen  upon  that 
weekly  day  of  leisure  which  it  is  their  happiness  to  enjoy. 


Note  F.,  page  6. 

The  History  of  Modern  Sabbatarianism. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  no  connection  was  thougl^  of  between  the  Lord's  Day 
and  the  Sabbath  which  the  Jews  observed  in  obedience  to  the  Fourth 
Commandment  (pp.  163,  173,  221) ;  that  the  Decalogue  never  was 
imposed  upon  the  Clentile  converts  (p.  172)  ;  and  that  long  after  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sabbath,  and  other  Mosaical  rites,  con- 
tinued to  be  observed  by  Christians  of  the  Hebrew  race  (p.  167). 
We  learn  from  Mosheim,  that  in  course  of  time  these  adherents  to 
the  law  of  Moses  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  their  Christian 
brethren.  "  The  first  rise  of  this  sect,"  says  he,  "  is  placed  under 
the  reign  of  Adrian.  For,  when  this  emperor  had,  at  length,  razed 
Jerusalem,  entirely  destroyed  even  its  very  foundations,  and  enacted 
laws  of  the  severest  kind  against  the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish  people  ; 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Christians  who  lived  in  Palestine,  to  prevent 
their  being  confounded  with  the  Jews,  abandoned  entirely  the  Mosaic 
rites,  and  chose  a  bishop  named  Mark,  a  foreigner  by  nation,  and 
consequently  an  alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  This  step 
was  highly  shocking  to  those  whose  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  rites 
was  violent  and  invincible  ;  and  such  was  the  case  of  many.  These, 
therefore,  separated  themselves  from  the  brethren,  and  founded  at 
Pera,  a  country  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  particu- 
lar assemblies,  in  which  the  Law  of  Moses  maintained  its  primitive 
dignity,  authority,  and  lustre.  This  body  of  Judaising  Christians, 
which  set  Christ  and  Moses  upon  an  equal  footing  in  point  of  autho- 
rity, was  afterwards  divided  into  two  sects,  extremely  different  both 
in  their  rites  and  in  their  opinions,  and  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
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Nazarenes  and  Ebionites."*     These  sects  are  said  to  have  become 
nearly  extinct  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 

"  Of  those  Hebrews  who  conformed  to  the  regular  order  and  disci- 
pline of  the  catholic  body  of  believers,"  says  the  author  of  a  valuable 
modern  treatise  on  the  Sabbath,  "  there  appears  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable number  who  still  continued  to  pay  some  regard  to  a  few  of 
the  venerated  practices  of  their  ancestors.  Of  all  their  old  usages, 
the  weekly  Sabbath  seems  to  have  been  that  which  these  persons 
found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  relinquishing.  Through  the  influence 
of  their  example  in  continuing  to  pay  a  respect  to  the  seventh  day, 
and  not  improbably  owing  to  their  frequent  justification  of  their  con- 
duct in  doing  so,  and  recommendation  of  the  practice  to  others,  the 
partial  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ultimately  became  very  general 
among  several  of  the  Eastern  churches,  in  addition  to,  and  in  con- 
junction with,  the  celebration  of  the  weekly  festival  of  Sunday.  In 
this  way  arose  the  ancient  Sabbatarians,  a  body,  it  is  well  known,  of 
very  considerable  importance  in  respect  both  to  numbers  and  influ- 
ence, during  the  greater  part  of  the  third  and  the  early  part  of  the 
next  century.  Socrates,  the  historian,  states,  that  with  the  exception 
of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  all  other  churches  devoted  Saturday  as  well 
as  Sunday  to  religious  purposes.  It  was  their  practice  to  sabbatize 
on  Saturday,  and  to  celebrate  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  fes- 
tivity. While,  however,  in  some  places,  a  respect  was  thus  generally 
paid  to  both  of  these  days,  the  Judaising  practice  of  observing  Sa- 
turday was,  by  the  leading  churches,  expressly  condemned,  and  all 
the  doctrines  connected  with  it  steadfastly  resisted.  Among  the 
general  body  of  believers  it  seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  doc- 
trine, that  the  Mosaic  instituiyion  was,  as  a  whole,  entirely  abolished. 
In  the  writings  of  the  earliest  and  most  esteemed  of  the  Fathers,  the 
Sabbath  is  uniformly  spoken  of  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Jewish  con- 
stitution. '  All  its  ordinances,'  says  Justin,  '  its  sacrifices,  its  Sabhath, 
the  prohibitions  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  were  designed  to  counteract 
the  inveterate  tendency  of  the  Jews  to  fall  into  idolatry.'f  The 
view  most  generally  taken  of  the  Sabbatical  institution  by  the  Chris- 
tian writei's  of  the  two  following  centuries,  seems  to  have  been,  that 
it  was  purely  an  ordinance  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  which  had  been 
wholly  superseded,  having  naturally  terminated  in  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation ;  they  contended,  that  instead  of  being  continued  under  the 
Gospel,  or  transferred  to  any  new  day,  it  had  been  succeeded  by  the 
whole  life  of  a  Christian  believer,  of  the  spiritual  rest  and  holiness 

enjoyed  by  whom  it  had,  under  the  law,  been  an  appointed  type 

The  Sabbatarian  controversy  appears  to  have  been  very  little  agi- 
tated subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  third  century  ;  and,  very  shortly  af- 
ter the  period  when  Constantino  issued  his  edict  enjoining  the  general 
observance  of  Sunday  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  the  party  that 
had  contended  for  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day  dwindled  into 
insignificance.     The  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  public  festival,  during 

*  Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist.,  Cent,  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  1.  For  ample  details  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  Neander's  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  421,  (Bohn's  Standard  Library)  ;  also  his  History  of  the  Planting  and 
Training  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  i.,  pp.  29,  50, 114, 'l56,  210  (same  Series). 
-    t  "  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Justin  Martyr,  p.  22." 
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which  all  business,  with  the  exception  of  rural  employments,  was  in- 
termitted, came  to  he  more  and  more  generally  established,  ever  after 
this  time,  throughout  both  the  Grreek  and  the  Latin  Churches.  There 
is  no  evidence,  however,  that  either  at  this  or  at  a  period  much  later, 
the  observance  was  viewed  as  deriving  any  obligation  from  the  Fourth 
Commandment :  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  institution  cor- 
responding in  nature  with  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  and  other  festi- 
vals of  the  Church  ;  and  as  resting,  with  them,  on  the  grounds  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  and  tradition.  '  Thus  do  we  see,'  says  the 
learned  Ileylin,  '  upon  what  grounds  the  Lord's  Day  stands  ;  on 
custom  tirst,  and  voluntary  consecration  of  it  to  religious  meetings: 
that  custom  continued  by  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Grod,  which 
tacitly  approved  the  same ;  and  finally  confirmed  and  I'atified  by 
Christian  princes  throughout  their  empires.'  "* 

Dr  Arnold  observes : — "  I  believe  that  it  is  generally  agreed 
amongst  Christians,  that  the  Jewish  Law,  so  far  as  it  was  Jewish  and 
not  moral,  is  at  an  end  ;  and  it  is  assuming  the  whole  point  at  issue  to 
assume  that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  all  moral.  If  that  were  so,  it 
seems  to  me  quite  certain  that  the  Sabbath  would  have  been  kept  on 
its  own  proper  day ;  for,  if  the  Commandments  were  still  binding,  I 
do  not  see  where  would  be  the  power  to  make  any  alteration  in  its 
enactments.  But  it  is  also  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  Lord's  Day  was 
kept  from  time  immemorial  in  the  Church  as  a  day  of  festival ;  and, 
connected  with  the  notion  of  festival,  the  abstinence  from  worldly  busi- 
ness naturally  followed.  A  weekly  religious  festival,  in  which  worldly 
business  was  suspended,  bore  such  a  resemblance  to  the  Sabbath,  that 
the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  Law  was  often  urged  as  a  reason  for  its  ob- 
servance ;  but,  as  it  was  not  considered  to  be  the  Sabbath,  but  only  a 
day  in  some  respects  like  it,f  so  the  manner  of  its  observance  varied 
from  time  to  time,  and  was  made  more  or  less  strict   on  grounds  of 

*  The  Modern  Sabbath  Examined,  pp.  136,  137,  139.  London.  1832.— See 
also  Heylin's  History  of  the  Sabbath,  passmi ;  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History,  Part  II.,  ch.  Ixsxv.  (Works,  ed.  1815,  vol  ii.  p.  432);  Dr 
George  Cook's  General  and  Historical  View  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.,  p.  285 ; 
Coleridge's  Table  Talk,  vol.  ii.,  p.  313  ;  Neander's  General  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  and  Church,  vol.  i.,  p.  406,  and  vol.  iii.,  p.  419  ;  his  History  of 
the  Planting  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  156  ;  his  INIemorials  of  Christian  Life  in 
the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.,  p.  260  ;  Archbishop  Whately's  Thoughts  on 
the  Sabbath  ;  Ikir  Francis  Russell's  The  Lord's  Day  not  the  Sabbath,  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Teaching  of  Scripture  on  the  Subject  (Edinburgh,  1847);  a 
learned  article  on  the  Lord's  Day,  in  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  268 ;  and,  above  all,  a  very  able  treatise,  entitled  The  Sabbath,  or 
an  Examination  of  the  Six  Texts  commonly  adduced  from  the  New  Testament 
in  Proof  of  a  Christian  Sabbath,  by  a  Layman  (London,  1849.) 

t  This  is  an  important  remark,  which  the  reader  will  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind,  as  it  is  the  key  to  much  apparent  perplexity  in  what  has  been  written  by 
non-judaizing  divines  about  the  Christian  Sabbath.  In  this  phrase  the  word 
"  Sabbath"  is  used  figur at ivehj  ;  just  as  in  England  a  clergyman  is  figuratively 
called  a  priest,  while  in  Scotland  the  Sabbatarians  figuratively  style  themselves 
"  the  true  Israel,"  and  it  is  usual  in  the  pulpit  to  apply  the  word  "  sanctuary" 
to  places  of  public  worship,  although  not  believed  to  be  in  fact  holy  like  the 
temple  at  .Jerusalem.  This  figurative  way  of  speaking  makes  it  easy  for  di- 
vines who  are  so  acute  as  to  see  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  and  tlie  Lord's 
Day  have  really  no  connexion  with  each  other,  to  express  themselves  so  as  not 
to  excite  alarm  by  any  appearance  of  heterodoxy  when  treating  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath.     Dr  Cook,  however,  {op.  cit.,  ii.  293,)  writes  frankly  on  the  subject. 
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religious  expediency,  without  reference  in  either  case  to  the  authority 
of  the  Fourth  Commandment.  An  ordinance  of  Constantino  prohihits 
other  work,  but  leaves  agricultural  labour  free.  An  ordinance  of  Leo 
I.  (Emperor  of  Constantinople)  forbids  agricultural  labour  also.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  own  Reformers  (See  Cranmer's  Visitation  Articles) 
required  the  clergy  to  teach  the  people  that  they  would  grievously 
offend  Grod  if  they  abstained  from  working  on  Sundays  in  harvest 
time  ;  and  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  5th  and  6th,  chap.  iii.  (vol,  iv., 
part  i.,  p.  132,  of  the  Parliamentai-y  edition  of  the  Statutes,  1819), 
expressly  allows  all  persons  to  work,  ride,  or  follow  their  calling,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  in  the  case  of  need.  And  the  preamble  of  this  statute, 
which  was  undoubtedly  drawn  up  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
principal  Reformers,  if  not  actually  written  by  them,  declares  in  the 
most  express  terms  that  the  observance  of  all  religious  festivals  is  left 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  it  proceeds  to  order  that 
all  Sundays,  with  many  other  days  named,  should  be  kept  holy.  And 
the  clear  language  of  this  statute, — together  with  the  total  omission 
of  the  duty  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  in  the  Catechism,  although  it  pro- 
fesses to  collect  our  duty  towards  God  from  the  four  first  command- 
ments,'— proves  to  my  mind  that  in  using  the  Fourth  Commandment  in 
the  church  service,  the  Reformers  meant  it  to  be  understood  as  en- 
forcing to  us  simply  the  duty  of  worshipping  God,  and  devoting  some 
portion  of  time  to  His  honour  ;  the  particular  portion  so  devoted,  and 
the  manner  of  observing  it,  being  points  to  be  fixed  by  the  Church."* 

*  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  207-209  ; 
5th  edit. 

It  has,  I  think,  been  fully  made  out  by  the  acute,  diligent,  and  learned  author 
of  The  Sabbath,  or  an  Examination  of  the  Six  Texts,  <frc.,  that  in  the  Apology  of 
Justin  Martyr,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  some  time  between 
A.D.  139  and  A.D.  150,  we  have  the  earliest  evidence  of  the  existence,  among 
Christians,  of  a  generally-established  custom  of  observing  the  Sunday  as  a  day 
(not  of  rest  from  labour,  but)  of  public  p>rayer  and  other  religious  exercises. — (See 
pp.  273,  294.)  From  Justin,  says  he,  we  first  derive  "  proof — positive  unequi- 
vocal proof — on  the  subject  in  discussion.  From  it  we  learn  the  fact,  that  in 
somewhat  more  than  a  century  after  the  death  of  Christ,  the  Sunday  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  stated  day  of  public  prayer  and  religious  instruction  ;  but 
that  it  was  observed  also  as  a  Sabbath  there  is  still  no  trace  to  be  found.  All 
that  .Justin  states  of  the  religious  rites  of  the  day  is  not  only  compatible  with  the 
belief  that  it  was  not  Sabbatically  observed,  but  authorises,  by  its  silence  on 
that  point,  a  clear  inference  that,  except  during  the  time  of  divine  service,  the 
Christians  of  that  period  lawfully  might,  and  actually  did,  follow  their  worldly 
pursuits  on  the  Sunday.  This  inference  appears  irresistible  when  we  further 
consider  that  Justin,  in  this  part  of  his  Apology,  is  professedly  intending  to 
describe  the  mode  in  which  Christians  observed  the  Sunday." — (P.  274.) 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  position  here  maintained  is  different  fi'om  that 
of  Heylin,  who,  though  the  leading  champion  against  the  Sabbatarians,  allows, 
in  speaking  of  the  first  century,  that  Sunday  "  began  to  grow  into  some  credit 

towards  the  ending  of  this  age It  came  in  time  to  be  entitled  xar' 

i|o^}jv  [by  way  of  eminence]  the  Lord's  day,  which  attribute  is  first  found  in 
the  Revelation  writ  by  St  John  about  the  year  94  of  our  Saviour's  birth."  But 
the  discoveries  made  by  scholars  since  lleylin's  book  was  published,  have  under- 
mined the  sole  foundation  of  his  opinion,  so  that  on  this  point  his  authority 
is  now  worthless.  As  the  author  just  quoted  well  observes,  "  He  could  not 
avoid  putting  this  interpretation  on  the  text  in  the  Revelation,  for  in  his  time 
implicit  credit  was  given  to  an  ancient  writing  attributed  to  one  of  the  Fathers, 
who  was  contemporary  witli  St  John,  in  which  the  f)hrase  of  '  the  Lord's  day' 
is  fuUj'  recognised  in  its  modern  sense ;  but  this  ancient  document  is  now  uni- 
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Tt  appears  that,  for  several  centuries  before  the  Reformation,  it  was 
customary  to  commit  to  memory  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 

versally  acknowledged  to  be  spurious." — (P.  117.)  The  writing  referred  to  is  a 
pretended  passage  in  the  J'jpistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Magnesians  ;  a  jiassage  which 
IJishop  White,  who  wrote  at  the  same  time  with  Ileyliu  (1635)  against  the 
"  Sabbatarian  novelty,'"  liliewise  quotes  as  genuine.  But  the  elalaorate  history 
of  the  works  of  Ignatius  given  by  our  author  (pp.  237—251),  not  only  deprives 
the  popular  theory  of  its  prop,  but  does  the  Sabbatarians  the  further  disservice 
of  proving  that  tlie  interpolator  of  the  passage  ("  who,  it  is  clear,  was  deter- 
mined to  make  it  apparent  that  Ignatius  w.ts  an  especial  patron  of  observing 
the  Lord's  Day,")  thought  of  the  Christian  weekly  festival  solely  as  a,  prayer- 
day,  and  not  at  all  as  a  Sabbath,  or  day  of  rest  from  labour.  "  Let  us,  there- 
fore," he  makes  Ignatius  say,  "  no  longer  observe  Sabbaths  after  the  manner 
of  the  Jews,  .  .  .  but  let  every  one  of  you  observe  Sabbaths  in  a  spiritual 
manner,  rejoicing  in  the  meditation  of  the  law ;  .  .  .  and  after  the  Sab- 
bath-day let  every  lover  of  Christ  celebrate  the  Lord's  Day,  which  is  consecrated 
to  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and  is  the  queen  and  cliief  of  all  days."  And,  what 
is  more — when  sound  criticism  is  applied  to  the  inter^^retation  of  the  genuine 
part  of  the  Ejiistle,  Ignatius  is  found  contrasting  the  observance  of  the  old 
Sabbath,  not  with  that  of  tlie  Lord's  Day,  as  is  commonly  believed,  but  with 
living  according  to  the  Lord''s  life  .' — (P.  242  ;  and  Kitto's  Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical 
Literature,  vol.  ii.,  p.  270.) 

Notwithstanding  these  and  similar  exposures  by  scholars,  it  is  jirobable  that 
the  Sabbatarians,  who  seem  never  to  read  anything  but  the  special  pleadings 
on  their  ow^n  side  of  the  question — pleadings  which  reiterate,  in  a  way  very 
trying  to  human  patience,  the  baseless  assumptions,  intrepid  assertions,  and 
dexterous  insinuations  of  what  it  is  thought  dangerous  to  affirm — will  go  on 
with  their  usual  confidence  in  the  beaten  track.  In  doing  so,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  present  what  to  those  who  look  at  only  one  side  of  controverted  ques- 
tions may  have  the  ajipearance  of  irrefragable  proof.  But  in  theological  as 
in  military  warfare,  improved  weajDons,  emulating  in  efBciency  those  with 
which  the  enemy  has  armed  himself,  are  now  plainly  indispensable ;  and 
if  any  man  of  learning  shall  succeed  in  refuting  the  "  Lg,yman's"  volume  on 
The  Sabbath,  he  will,  in  ray  opinion,  do  a  more  signal  service  to  the  Sabbatarian 
cause  than  has  been  done  to  it  by  all  the  tracts  and  speeches  of  the  Sabbath 
Alliance,  and  the  shoals  of  prize-essays  and  sermons,  in  which  musty  theological 
dogmas  are  yearly  sent  forth  in  a  new  garb  of  declamation — to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  "  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians," but  very  little  to  the  edification  of  such  as  would  rather  be  supplied 
with  treatises  in  which  the  real  questions  should  be  grappled  ivith,  and  the  facts 
elicited  by  modern  scholarship  be  boldly  met,  instead  of  being  ignorantly  or 
dishonestly,  and,  at  all  events,  very  conveniently,  left  out  of  view. 

The  edict  of  Constantine,  by  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  Lord's  Day  was 
first  appointed  to  be  kept  (by  the  inhabitants  of  towns)  as  a  day  of  rest  from 
labour  (i.  e.,  as  a  Sabbath — though  the  word  used  is  "  Sunday,'^)  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Omnes  judices,  urbanasque  plebes,  et  cunctarum  artium  officia  vene- 
rabili  die  Soils  quiescant.  Ruri  tamen  positi  agrorum  culturfe  libere  licenterque 
inserviant ;  quoniam  frequenter  evenit,  ut  non  aptius  alio  die  frumenta  sulcis  aut 
vineae  scrobibus  mandentur,  ne  occasione  raomenti  pereat  commoditas  ccelesti 
provisione  concessa." — {Corp.  Jur.  Civ.,  Codicis  lib.  iii.,  tit.  xii.,  3.)  We  have  no 
evidence  whatever,  that  before  the  issuing  of  this  edict  by  the  mere  authority 
of  a  Roman  emperor  in  the  year  321,  there  was  Sabbatical  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day  in  any  part  of  Christendom.  Respecting  the  origin  of  the  obser- 
vance of  Sunday  even  as  b,  prayer-day,  we  are  destitute  of  positive  informa- 
tion. "  What  we  do  know  respecting  it  is  of  a  negative  character,  but,  never- 
theless, of  the  highest  importance  ;  for  it  is  this,  that  we  have  no  grounds  for 
believing  that  its  observance  was,  and,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  much  evidence 
to  shew  that  its  observance  was  not,  in  use  by  the  Christian  Church  in  the  time 
of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  Hence  it  is  a  question  of  mere  curiosity,  how 
soon  after  that  time  it  came  into  genera),  and,  at  length,  into  universal  use  as 
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and  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  convenient  and  comprehensive  sum- 
maries of  Christian  faith  and  duty.  In  this  way  the  people  became 
familiar  with  the  Fourth  Commandment — which  the  Church  made  use 
of  as  a  kind  of  authority  for  the  observance  of  holy  days  in  general ; 
but  neither  before  nor  after  the  Reformation,  was  it  generally  regarded 
as  otherwise  significant  of  Christian  duty  than  to  the  extent  indicated 
by  Dr  Arnold  in  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  extract.*     It  has  al- 

a  Christian  rite  ;  for  the  observance  of  it  cannot  be  a  religious  duty  incumbent 
upon  Oliristians  at  tliis  time,  if  it  was  not  so  (and  most  certainly  it  was  not) 
during  the  ministry  of  the  eminent  apostles  above  named,  one  of  them  more 
especially  the  teacher  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  other  the  great  teacher  of  the 
Gentile  world." — (The  Sabbath;  or  an  Examination  of  the  Six  Texts,  &c., 
p.  333.) 

Archbishop  Whately,  therefore,  seems  to  outrun  his  warrant  in  saying  that 
"the  Apostles,  as  Jews,  kept  the  Sabbath-day,  and  also,  as  Christians,  assembled 
for  worship  on  the  Lord's  Day"  (ante,  p.  221)  ;  unless  by  "assembled"  we  may 
here  understand,  not  statedly,  but  sometimes  and  casually  assembled.  Dr  Arnold, 
in  the  passage  above  quoted  from  his  Life,  avoids  this  mistake  or  ambiguity  by 
confining  himself  to  the  averment,  "  that  the  Lord's  Day  was  kept/rom  time 
immemorial  in  the  Church  as  a  day  of  festival."  I  respectfully  invite  Mr  Isaac 
Taylor  to  reconsider  the  statement  in  his  Ancient  Christianity,  vol.  i.,  p.  51, 
that  "  the  religious  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week"  is  "clearly,  though 
not  copiously,  alluded  to  by  the  inspired  writers." 

The  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  referred  to  by  Dr  Arnold,  may  be  seen  In  a 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Sunday  not  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  p.  6  ;  London,  1850. 

*  My  former  statement,  that  "  it  was  reserved  for  the  ingenuity  of  modern  times 
to  identify  the  Lord's  Day  with  the  Sabbath,  and  call  it  by  that  name"  (p.  173), 
is  too  broad,  and  must  be  qualified  by  what  is  said  above,  after  a  closer  ex- 
amination of  the  subject.  For  I  find  that  St  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  who 
died  A.D.  430,  writes  in  a  strain  which  shews  that  Sabbatarianism  is  no  modern 
invention,  although  apparently  it  never,  in  practice,  made  any  figure  in  the 
world  till  after  the  Reformation.  Speaking  of  the  Lord's  Day  he  says  : — "  It 
ajjpears  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  that  this  day  was  a  solemn  one ;  it  was  the 
first  day  of  the  age,  that  is,  of  the  existence  of  our  world  ;  in  it  the  elements  of 
the  world  were  formed ;  on  it  the  angels  were  created ;  on  it  Christ  rose  also 
from  the  dead;  on  it  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  from  heaven  upon  the  apostles, 
as  manna  had  done  in  the  wilderness.  For  these  and  other  such  circumstances, 
the  Lord's  Day  is  distinguished  ;  and  therefore  the  holy  doctors  of  the  church 
have  decreed,  that  all  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  transferred  to  it.  Let 
us  therefore  keep  the  Lord's  Day  as  the  ancients  were  commanded  to  do  the 
Sabbath.' '  He  tiien  admonishes  those  to  whom  he  is  writing,  "  that  from  the 
evening  of  the  Sabbath  to  that  of  the  Lord's  Day"  (the  two  being  still  thus  dis- 
tinguished by  their  appropriate  appellations)  "  they  should  abstain  from  their 
usual  pursuits, — that  they  should  not  spend  the  day  in  hunting, — that  they 
should  not  engage  even  in  rural  occupations, — but  that  they  should  attend  the 
public  worship  of  God.'"*  He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  discountenance  re- 
freshing employments,  or  to  fancy  that  public  worship  was  enjoined  by  the 
Fourth  Commandment. 

"  It  is  evident,"  says  Dr  Cook,  "  that  the  object  of  this  distinguished  theolo- 
gian was,  to  rest  the  Lord's  Day  upon  a  positive  divine  appointment ;  he  en- 
deavours to  shew,  that  this  may  be  deduced  from  the  events  which  Scripture 
records  as  having  taken  place  upon  it ;  but  not  trusting  altogether  to  such  an 
inference,  he  introduces  the  doctors  of  the  church  as  having  decided,  that  the 
only  change  made  by  the  Christian  dispensation  upon  the  Fourth  Command- 


*  Augustini  Opera,  vol.  x.,  p.  397  ;  quoted  by  Dr  Cook  in  his  General  and  Historical 
View  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.,  p.  301.  Dr  Cook  refers  also  to  pp.  127  and  5G7  of  the  same 
volume  of  Augustine,  and  adds  that  many  quotations  might  be  given  from  other  parts  of 
liis  voluminous  works. 
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ready  been  shewn  {(.mte,  pp.  121,  122),  that  the  opinions  of  Luther 
and  Calvin  on  this  subject  were  similar  to  those  of  Craumer.    That 

ment  -.v;is  to  transfer  the  rest  which  it  enjoins  from  the  seventh  day  of  the  week 
to  the  first.  Assuming  this,  he  immediately  holds  it  forth,  or  considers  it  as  a 
matter  of  divine  appointment,  that  the  Lord's  Day  was  to  be  observed  in  all 
respects  as  the  .levvish  Sabbath  had  been.  This  is  certainly  proceeding  much 
farther  than  the  New  Testament  seems  to  warrant,  or  even,  if  we  may  judge 
from  their  worlcs,  than  is  warrajited  by  the  earliest  writers  of  the  Church  ;  and 
it  is  ditHcult  to  conceive,  that  when  tlie  apostles  rank  the  Sabbath  as  amongst 
the  .Jewish  rites  abolished  by  Christianity,  they  should  not  have  given  even  the 
most  distant  intimation,  that  all  which  they  meant  by  this  assertion  was,  that, 
on  account  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  God  was  to  l)e  worshipped  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  instead  of  the  seventh. 

''  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that  the  opinion,  supported  by  authority  so 
much  revered  as  that  of  Augustine,  would  be  extensively  disseminated  ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  successive  emperors  published  new  edicts  for  the  observance  of 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  till  at  length  the  Emperor  Leo,  repealing  the  ordi- 
nance of  Constautine,  substituted  one  still  more  rigorous.*  Ditferent  councils 
also  directed  their  attention  to  the  same  subject,  formed  decrees  by  which  they 
gave  their  liigh  and  revered  authority  to  ihe  acts  of  the  civil  power,  and  mi- 
nutely detailed  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord's  Day  ought  to  be  spent.  It 
was  thus  established,  that  the  observance  of  the  peculiar  day  which,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  had  been  venerated  by  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  was  in  consequence  of  divine  appointment,  and  that  there  should  be  upon 
it  a  suspension  of  temporal  employments  and  pursuits."! 

With  respect  to  the  Schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,  Heylin  says  : — "  They 
tell  us  generally,  of  the  Sabbath,  tliat  it  was  a  cerenionjs  and  that  the  Fourth 
Commandment  is  of  a  difterent  nature  from  the  other  nine  :  that  whereas  all 
the  other  jJrecepts  of  the  Decalogue  are  simply  moral,  the  fourth,  which  is  the 
third  in  their  account,  is  partly  moral  and  partly  ceremonial." — (Part  II., 
p.  169.)  He  quotes  Aquinas  as  saying, — "  Moral  it  is  in  this  regard,  that  men 
must  set  ajjart  some  particular  time  for  God's  public  service;  it  being  natural 
to  man  to  destinate  particular  times  to  particular  actions — as  for  his  dinner, 
for  his  sleejJ,  and  such  other  actions.  But  in  as  much  as  that  there  is  a  day 
appointed  in  the  law  itself,  in  token  of  God's  rest  and  the  world's  creation, 
it)  that  respect  the  law  is  ceremonial."  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  precisely 
the  line  of  argument  emjjloyed  by  the  Sabbatarians  of  the  present  day  to  re- 
concile their  (jeneral  obedience  to  the  Fourth  Commandment  with  their  neglect 
of  an  essential  provision  of  it  in  particulai — that,  namely,  which  ajjpoints  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week  to  be  the  Sabbath.  From  what  Ileylin  adds,  it  appears 
that  this  doctrine  of  Aquinas  was  given  out  by  the  Schoolmen  in  general ;  and 
it  will  shortly  be  seen  that  even  by  some  of  the  English  Reformers,  who  were 
not  Sabbatarians,  the  Lord's  Day  was  familiarly,  but  of  course  figuratively, 
called  the  Sabbath.  The  Waldeuses  also,  who  held  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
lleformation  for  several  centuries  before  the  age  of  Luther,  employed  the  word 
or  its  equivalent  ("  le  jour  de  repos")  in  a  similar  way.  In  an  Exposition  which 
they  liad  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  which  is  given  by  the  Rev.  Adam 
Blair  in  his  History  of  the  Waldenses,  vol.  i.,  p.  527  (Edinburgh,  1833),  we  read 
as  follows  : — "  They  that  will  keep  and  observe  the  Sabbath  of  Christians,  that 
is  to  say,  sanctify  the  day  of  the  Lord,  must  be  careful  of  four  things.  The 
first  is  to  cease  from  all  earthly  and  worldly  labours  ;  the  second,  not  to  sin  ;  the 
third,  not  to  be  idle  in  regard  to  good  works  ;  ihe.  fourth,  to  do  those  things  that 
are  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  soul."  Quotations  from  the  Pentateuch  are  added,  in 
support  of  these  propositions;  and  St  Augustine  is  quoted  with  approval,  to 


*  "  Jortiu's  Remarks  oa  Eccl.  Hist., vol.  ii.,  p.  132."  [Cod.  lib.  iil.,  tit..\ii.,  11.  By  this 
Jeirte,  about  a.d.  470,  obsctne  pleasures,  and  theatrical  aud  other  spectacles,  are  for- 
bidden.] 

t  "  Index  to  the  Acts  of  General  Councils.  Bingham's  Christian  Antiquities,  liook  20, 
chap  2,  and  Book  1  C,  chap.  8.      Council  of  Laodicea,  Canon  29." 
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the  other  early  Contiuental  leaders  iu  the  Protestant  cause  viewed  the 
matter  in  the  same  light,  will  appear  from  the  following  particulars  :  — 

According  to  Beza,  no  cessation  of  work  on  the  Lord's  Day  is  re- 
quired of  Christians ;  "  for  that,"  says  he,  "  had  not  so  much  abo- 
lished Judaism,  as  put  it  off  and  changed  it  to  another  day  :" — "  Sic 
tamen  ut  Judaica  cessatio  ab  omni  opere  non  observaretur,  quoniam 
hoc  plane  fuisset  Judaismum  non  abolere,  sed  tantum,  quod  ad  diem 
attiuet,  inmutare."*  And  he  then  adds,  says  Heylin,  "  that  this  ces- 
sation was  first  brought  in  by  Constantine,  and  afterwards  confirmed, 
with  more  and  more  restraints,  by  the  following  emperors  :  by  means 
of  which  it  came  to  pass,  that  that  which  first  was  done  with  a  good 
intent — viz.,  that  men  being  free  from  their  worldly  businesses,  might 
wholly  give  themselves  to  hearing  of  the  Word  of  Grod,  '  in  merum 
Judaismum  degeneravit ' — degenerated  at  the  last  into  downright 
Judaism." 

"  Bucer,"  says  Heylin,  "  goes  further  yet,  and  doth  not  only  call  it 
a  superstition,  but  an  apostasy  from  Christ,  to  think  that  working  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  in  itself  considered,  is  a  sinful  thing."  f — "  Si  ex- 
istimetur  operari  in  eo  die,  per  se,  esse  peccatum,  superstitio,  et  gra- 
tia) Christi,  qui  ab  elementis  mundi  nos  suo  saugine  liberavit,  negatio 
est."  He  adds,  that  he  did  very  well  approve  of  the  Lord's  Day  meet- 
ings, "  si  eximatur  e  cordibus  hominum  opinio  necessitatis" — if  men 
were  once  dispossessed  of  these  opinions :  that  the  day  was  necessary 
to  be  kept ;  that  it  was  holier  in  itself  than  the  other  days ;  and  that 
to  work  upon  that  day,  in  itself,  was  sinful. 

The  Confession  of  the  Swiss  Churches,  cap.  12,  declares,  "  Neque 
enim  alteram  diem  altera  sanctiorem  esse  credimus,  nee  otium  Deo, 
per  se,  probari  existimamus ;"  "  For  neither  do  we  conceive  one  day 
to  be  more  holy  than  another,  nor  think  that  rest  from  labour,  in  it- 
self considered,  is  any  way  pleasing  unto  God."  The  same  Confession 
teaches, — 1.  That  the  keeping  of  one  day  iu  seven  is  not  a  moral  duty  ; 

the  effect  that  ''  it  is  better  to  labour  and  dig  the  earth  on  the  Lord's  Day,  than 
to  be  drunk,  or  to  commit  any  other  sins ;  for  sin  is  a  servile  work,  by  which 
a  man  serves  the  devil."  See  also  the  Confession  of  Faith  dated  1532,  Art.  8  ; 
op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.,  J).  59-t.  I  have  searched  in  vain  not  only  Blair,  but  Morland, 
Jones,  and  the  two  works  of  Dr  Gilly,  on  the  Waldenses,  for  evidence  that  they 
disapproved  of  Sunday  recreations.  This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  the  Vaudois 
of  the  present  day  (who  are  the  successors  of  the  Waldenses)  do  not  observe 
the  Sabbath  in  the  Puritanical  fashion.  They  "  indulge  themselves  in  amuse- 
ments which,"  says  Dr  Gilly  (from  whom  I  take  leave  to  differ),  "  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  an  institution  mercifully  intended  to  bring  us  into 
closer  communion  with  God.  Their  favourite  game  of  bowls  is  not  suspended  ; 
the  tirata,  or  firing  at  marks,  is  pursued  with  eagerness,  when  they  can  meet 
the  expense  of  it ;  and  after  the  hours  of  public  worship  the  remainder  of  the 
day  is  spent  more  like  a  festival  than  a  solemnity." — (  Waldensian  Researches, 
by  W.  S.  Gilly,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Durham,  p.  2-i3.  London,  1831.)  Dr 
Gilly  seems  to  be  ignorant  that  the  Lord's  Day  was  a  festival  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church,  and  not  what  he  calls  a  solemnity.  In  another  part  of  his 
volume  (j).  461)  he  makes  the  true  remark,  that  "  excitement  is  as  necessary  to 
some  minds  as  food  to  the  body."  If,  then,  the  Vaudois  need  excitement,  and 
can  best  get  it  by  playing  at  bowls  and  firing  at  marks  on  the  Sundays,  where 
is  any  law  of  Christ  forbidding  them  to  perform  what  might  be  called  this  "  work 
of  necessity,"  if  ivork  it  were  at  all  ? 

*  In  Apoc.  i.  V.  10  ;  quoted  by  Heylin,  Part  II.,  p.  180. 

t   Bucer,  Jn  Matt.  xi.  3   lb.,  p.  181. 
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2.  That  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  is  founded,  not  ou  any  coni- 
manduient  of  God,  but  ou  the  authority  of  the  Church ;  and,  3. 
That  the  Church  may  alter  the  day  at  pleasure.* 

The  Swiss  E-cformer  Zuiuglius,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Heylin, 
ascribes  the  same  power  to  the  Church. f  He  also  expresses  the  opinion, 
that  it  is  lawful  "  Die  Dominico,  peractis  sacris,  laboribus  incumbere," 
— "  on  the  Lord's  Day,  after  divine  service,  for  any  man  to  pursue  his 
labours  ;   as  commonly  we  do,"  says  he,  "  in  the  time  of  harvest."  | 

Li  the  Augsburg  Confession,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Melancthon, 
to  the  question,  "  What  ought  we  to  think  of  the  Lord's  Day  ?"  it  is 
answered,  that  the  Lord's  Day,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  other  such 
holy  days,  ought  to  be  kept,  because  they  are  appointed  by  the  Church, 
that  all  things  may  be  done  in  order ;  but  that  the  observance  of 
them  is  not  to  be  thought  necessary  to  salvation,  nor  the  violation  of 
them,  if  it  be  done  without  oifence  to  others,  to  be  regarded  as  a  sin. 
"  For  they  who  think  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  authority  of  the  Church  instead  of  the  Sabbath,  as  a 
thing  necessary,  greatly  err.  The  Scripture  allows  that  we  are  not 
bound  to  keep  the  Sabbath  ;  for  it  teaches,  that  the  ceremonies  of  the 
law  of  Moses  are  not  necessary  after  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel. 
And  yet,  because  it  was  requisite  to  appoint  a  certain  day,  that  the 
people  might  know  when  to  assemble  together,  it  appears  that  the 
Church  appointed  for  this  purpose  the  Lord's  Day,  which,  for  this 
reason  also,  seems  to  have  pleased  the  more,  that  men  might  have  an 
example  of  Christian  liberty,  and  might  know  that  the  observance, 
neither  of  the  Sabbath,  nor  of  any  other  day,  is  necessary."  § 

It  is  well  known  that,  at  the  same  period,  views  identical  with  these 
were  published  in  England  by  the  Reformers  Tyndale  and  Fryth. 
"  As  for  the  Sabbath,"  says  the  former,  "  we  be  lords  over  the  Sab- 
bath, and  may  yet  change  it  into  Monday,  or  into  any  other  day,  as 
we  see  need,  or  may  make  every  tenth  day  holy  day  only,  if  we  see 
cause  why.  Neither  was  there  any  cause  to  change  it  from  the  Sa- 
turday, but  to  put  a  ditference  between  us  and  the  Jews  ;  neither  need 
"we  any  holy  day  at  all  if  the  people  might  be  taught  without  it."  || 
And  Fryth  writes :  "  Our  forefathers  which  were  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Church  did  abrogate  this  Sabbath,  to  the  intent  thatiuien  might 
have  an  ensample  of  Christian  liberty,  and  that  they  might  know  that 
neither  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  nor  of  any  other  day,  is  necessary 
according  to  Paul :  '  Ye  observe  days,  times,  and  months  ;  I  am  afraid 
of  you,  that  I  have  laboured  in  vain  towards  you.'  Howbeit,  because 
it  was  necessary  that  a  day  should  be  reserved,  in  which  the  people 
might  come  together  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  they  ordained  in  the  stead 
of  the  Sabbath,  which  was  Saturday,  the  next  day  following,  which  is 
Sunday.    And  although  they  might  have  kept  the  Saturday  with  the 

*  Heylin,  Part  11.,  p.  182.  t   lb.,  p.  189. 

J  Resp.  ad  Val.  Gentilem  ;  ib.,  p.  194. 

§   Quoted  in  The  Modern  Sabbath  Examined,  p.  276. 

|{  Tyndale's  Answer  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  '?87 ;  quoted  by  Heylin,  Part  II., 
p.  235. — Tyndale  being,  like  Luther,  a  translator  of  the  Bible,  was  as  well  qua- 
lified as  most  people  of  his  age  to  declare  what  it  teaches  of  the  Sabbath.  He 
knew  what  St  Paul  had  written  to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  and  Colossians,  about 
the  observance  of  days. 
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Jews  as  a  thing  indifferent,  yet  did  they  much  better  to  overset  the 
day,  to  be  a  perpetual  memoi-y  that  we  are  free,  and  not  bound  to  any 
day,  but  that  we  may  do  all  lawful  works  to  the  pleasure  of  Grod  and 
profit  of  our  neighbour.  We  are  in  manner  as  superstitious  in  the 
Sunday  as  they  were  in  the  Saturday,  yea,  and  we  are  much  madder. 
For  the  Jews  have  the  word  of  God  for  their  Saturday,  sith  it  is  the 
seventh  day,  and  they  were  commanded  to  keep  the  seventh  day  so- 
lemn. And  we  have  not  the  word  of  Grod  for  us,  but  rather  against 
us ;  for  we  keep  not  the  seventh  day  as  the  Jews  do,  but  the  first, 
which  is  not  commanded  by  Grod's  law.  But  Paul  biddeth  that  no 
man  judge  us  as  concerning  holy  days,  meats,  and  such  other  exterior 
things ;  yea,  and  in  no  ways  will  he  that  we  observe  them,  counting 
them  more  holy  than  other  days.  For  they  were  institute  that  the 
people  should  come  together  to  hear  Clod's  word,  receive  the  sacra- 
ments, and  give  God  thanks  ;  that  done,  they  may  return  unto  their 
houses,  and  do  their  business  as  well  as  any  other  day.  He  that  tliink- 
eth  that  a  man  sinneth  which  worketh  on  the  holy  day,  if  he  be  weak 
or  ignorant,  ought  better  to  instruct,  and  so  to  leave  his  hold ;  but  if 
he  be  obstinate,  and  persevere  in  his  sentence,  he  is  not  of  God,  but 
of  the  devil,  for  he  maketh  siu  in  such  as  God  leaveth  free.  Accord-- 
ing  to  this  ensample  would  I  that  our  ceremonies  were  altered,  because 
(as  I  have  said)  the  people  seek  health  in  them,  and  what  villany  can 
they  do  more  to  Christ's  blood?"* 

Bishop  Hooper,  who,  like  these  two,  suffered  for  his  Protestantism 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  expresses  himself  thus  : — "  We  may  not  think 
that  God  gave  any  more  holiness  to  the  Sabbath  than  to  the  other 
days.  For  if  ye  consider  Friday,  Saturday,  or  Sunday,  in  as  much  as 
they  be  days,  and  the  work  of  God,  the  one  is  no  more  holy  than  the 
other  ;  but  that  day  is  always  most  holy,  in  which  we  most  apply  and 
give  ourselves  unto  holy  works.  To  that  end  did  he  sanctify  the  Sab- 
bath-day, not  that  we  should  give  ourselves  to  idleness,  or  such  Eth- 
nical pastime  as  is  now  used  amongst  Ethnical  people ;  but  being  free 
that  day  from  the  travails  of  this  world,  we  might  consider  the  works 
and  benefits  of  God,  with  thanksgiving ;  hear  the  word  of  God,  hon- 
our him,  and  fear  him ;  then  to  learn  who  and  where  be  the  poor  of 
Christ,  that  want  our  help."f  This  doctrine  is  an  evident  advance  to- 
wards the  Sabbatarianism  of  the  Puritans,  and  perhaps  was  brought 
by  Hooper  from  Switzerland,  where  he  resided  a  considerable  time. 

The  practice  of  committing  the  Decalogue  to  memory  as  a  summary 
of  religious  and  moral  duty,  if  taken  in  connection  with  the  effects  of 
the  revival  of  Hebrew  literature  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (see  ante,  p.  173),  and  with  the  extended  study  of  the  works  of 
St  Augustine,  altbrds  a  natural  and  sufticient  explanation  of  the  rise 
of  that  class  of  Judaisiug  Christians  whom  Calvin  denounced  as  "  false 
prophets,"  going  "  thrice  as  far  as  the  Jews  in  the  gross  and  carnal 
superstition  of  Sabbatism.";}; 

*  Fryth's  Works,  p.  69 ;  quoted  in  The  Sunday  Not  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
(London  1850),  p.  9.  The  same  j^assage  is  partly  quoted  by  Heylin,  p.  235, 
who  refers  to  the  author's  Declaration  of  Baptism,  p.  95. 

t  Hooper  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  p.  103  ;  quoted  by  Ileylin,  p.  235. 

I  Institutes,  quoted  ante,  p.  122.    As  to  Calvin's  views,  see  Cook,  vol.  ii.,  p.  308. 
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In    England,   where  the  Fourth  Commandment  was   in  the  year 
1552  placed  in  the  Liturgy,  and  the  people  were  thenceforward  taught 
to  pray  for  Divine  help  to  enable  them  "  to  keep  this  law,"  the  Sab- 
batarian doctrines  of  the  Continental  "  false  prophets"  naturally  found 
an  easy  reception  among  serious  Christians,  who  were  doubtless  apt 
to  think  that  if  a  law  ought  to  be  kept  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  kept  as 
strictly  as  their  circumstances  allowed.     Some,  therefore,  regarded 
the  Lord's  Day  as  a  festival  ordajned  in  the  Fourth  Commandment ; 
while  others,   more  consistent,   thought  it  their   duty  to  keep   the 
seventh   day   holy.      In  general,   however,  the   English  Protestants 
of  the  sixteenth  century  appear  to  have  vaguely  regarded  the  De- 
calogue as  only  "  i)i  some  sense  the  rule  of  human  duty ;    and  the 
Popish  doctrine  was  by  many  retained,  that  the  Lord's  Day,  and 
all  the  other  holy  days,  ought  to  be  kept  as  Sabbaths,  in  obedience 
to  the  Fourth  Commandment.     In  the  Book  of  Prayer  set  forth  in 
the  last  year  of  Henry  VIII. ,  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  cur- 
tailed as  follows  : — '  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath- 
day  ;'  and  in  the  General  Confession,  enumerating  the  violation  of 
each  of  the  Commandments,  that  on  the  Fourth  states,  '  I  have  not 
sanctified  the  holy  days  with  works  which  be  acceptable  unto  Thee.' 
When  the  Commandments  were  added  to  the  English  Liturgy,  the 
practice  of  enforcing  the  observance  of  all  the  holy  days  appointed 
by  the  Church,  by  a  reference  to  the  Decalogue,  appears  to  have  be- 
come very  common :  by  those  who  did  this,  however,  it  was  at  the  same 
time  maintained,  that  '  one  day  is  no  more  holy  than  another ;  for 
that  day  is  always  the  most  holy  in  the  which  we  most  apply  and  give 
ourselves  to  holy  works  ;'  and  along  with  this  doctrine  they  held  also, 
that  as  '  the  Sabbath  is  a  figure  of  that  rest  and  quietness  which 
they  have  that  believe  in  Christ,  it  is  meet,  therefore,  that  faithful 
Christians,  on  such  days  as  are  appointed  for  holy  days,  should  lay  aside 
unholy  works,  and  give  them  earnestly  to  religion  and  serving  of 
God.'     In  short,  all  the  leading  divines  of  that  age  appear  to  have 
adhered  to  the  original  doctrine  of  the  primitive  Church,  namely, '  that 
the  Sabbath  was  a  type  of  the  present  spiritual  rest  enjoyed  by  the 
believer  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  eternal  rest  that  is  to  come.'  "*    But 
the  inconsistency   of  these  views  with  the  practice  of  reading  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  and  making  the  people  pray  for  help  to  give 
simple  and  unqualified  obedience  to  it,  is  so  glai'ing,  that  no  ingenuity 
has  ever  been  able  to  vindicate  the  shortsighted  policy  of  retaining  in 
the  Liturgy  a  Jewish  law,  prescribing  the  observance  of  a  day  (the 
seventh)  Avhich  in  fact  has  at  no  time  been  kept  holy,  in  any  form 
whatever,  by  the  English  Church.    In  consequence  of  this  great  mis- 

*  The  Modern  Sabbath  Examined,  p.  277. — Cranmer,  in  his  Catechism, 
which  was  published  in  1548,  says  : — "  And  here  note,  good  children,  that  the 
Jews  in  the  Old  Testament  were  commanded  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
they  observed  every  seventh  day,  called  the  Sabbat  or  Saturday.  But  we 
Christian  men  in  the  New  Testament  are  not  bound  to  such  commandments  of 
Moses'  law  concerning  differences  of  times,  days,  and  meats,  but  have  liberty 
and  freedom  to  use  other  days  for  our  Sabbath  days,  therein  to  hear  the  word 
of  God,  and  keep  an  holy  rest.  And  therefore  that  this  Christian  liberty  may 
be  kept  and  maintained,  we  now  keep  no  more  the  Sabbath  on  Saturday  as  the 
Jews  do  ;  but  we  observe  the  Sunday,  and  certain  other  days,  as  the  magistrates 
do  judge  convenient,  whom  in  this  thing  we  ought  to  obey." 
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take,  the  opiuious  of  the  authors  of  the  Liturgy  have  often  been  mis- 
understood and  misrepresented ;  *  and  the  Church  was  not  long  in 
discovering,  like  the  horse  in  the   fable  after  invoking  the  assistance 

*  Dr  Lorimer,  for  instance,  says : — "  Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  British 
Reformers  and  their   immediate  successors,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
tliey  were  warm  friends  of  the  scriptural  Sabbath"  (by  which  is  here  meant  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Westminster  Confession),   "  and  embodied  their  views  in  the 
standards  of  the  Churches  which  they  planted.     Not  only  is  the  Decalogue,  with 
the  Fourtli  Commandment,  of  everlasting  obligation,  recorded  and  made  matter 
of  prayer  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath, 
but  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  of  the  churches,  the  Sabbath  law  is  set  up,  visibly 
painted  in    her   places   of  worship.     I  intended,''  he  adds,  "  to  have  quoted 
various  testimonies  of  distinguished  divines  of  the   Church  of  England,  but 
space   forbids   me   even   to   enumerate  their   names.     I   may  merely  mention 
that  Becon,  the  chaplain  of  Cranmer,  and   Hooper  the  martyr,  the  latter  one 
of  the  noblest  sons  of  the  English  Church,  were  decided  in  their  reverence 
for  the  scriptural   Sabbath." — I^The   Protestant  or  the  Popish  Sabbath?  p.  46.) 
Whether  this  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  opinions  of  the  English  Re- 
formers, the   reader,   who  has   their  own  words  before   him  in  the   previous 
pages,  will  easily  judge  for  himself.     Of  the  tenets  of  the  illustrious  Becon  I 
confess  I  know  nothing.     As  for  the  other  "  distinguished  divines  of  the  Church 
of  England,"   whose  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  so-called  "  scrij)tural  Sab- 
bath" Dr  Lorimer  "  intended"  to  quote,  it  is  really  a  pity  that  having  found  the 
names,  he  could  not  find  space  "  even  to  enumerate   them."     Are  the  names  of 
these  "distinguished  divines"  so  numerous  that  a  page  or  two  would  not  have 
held   them  ?     If  they  are,  could  not  at  least  ten  lines  in  a  tract  where  hun- 
dreds are  filled  with  mere  declamation,  be  spared  for  the  surnames  of  a  few  of 
the  most  "  distinguished  ?"     Was  it  impossible  to  find  room  for  the  names  of 
even  half  a  dozen,  to  counterbalance  the  weighty  and  "  distinguished"  names  of 
Chillingworth,  Taylor,  Barrow,  Horsley,  Paley,  Whately,  and  Arnold  ?     He  has 
occupied  several  pages  in  demonstrating  the  errors  of  Popery  about  the  Sabbath, 
from  Daniel's  projihecy  about  "  the  little  horn"  (Dan.  vii.,  25  ;   Lorimer,  p.  9), 
and  in  maintaining  the  not  less  laughable  theory,  that  the  118th  Psalm,  v.  24, 
contains  a  prophetic  intimation  of  "  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  seventh 
to  the  day  Avhich  the  Lord  was  himself  emphatically   to  consecrate"'  (p.  31.) 
Could  not  these  jirecious  arguments  (concerning  the  latter  of  which  he  is  careful 
to  say  he  "  entertains  no  doubt")  have  been  omitted  or  abridged,  so  as  to  leave 
"  space"  for  a  score  or  two  of  names  of  the  distinguished  Sabbatarians  of  the 
Church  of  England — as  well  as  for  what  would  have  been  much  more  instructive 
and  important,  a  quotation  from  the   14th  chapter  of  St   Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  ?     I  say  "  much  more  important ;"'  for,  after  all,  the  opinions  of  the  old 
theologians  about  the  Sabbath  are  immaterial,  except  in  a  historical  point  of 
view.     In  the  present  age  we  are  far  better  able  to  judge  for  ourselves  on  the 
subject  than  they  could  be.     Like  all  other  men  of  ability  and  learning,  they 
are  entitled  to  be  listened  to  with  resjiect  when  they  deliver  their  opinions  on 
any  subject  which  they  have  studied  ;  the  reasons  of  those  opinions  deserve  to 
be  candidly  weighed,  and,  if  sufficient,  will  necessarily  produce  conviction  by 
their  own  force,  independently  of  the  influence  or  "  authority"  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  urged.     '•  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew,  when  he  found  the  opinions  of  the   Reformers  less  favourable  to  his 
cause  than  he  wished ;  and  although  my  own  opinions  are  much  nearer  than 
his  Avere  to  theirs,  I  cordially  second  his  proposal. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  opinions  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  others,  placed  in 
the  most  favourable  light  for  the  Sabbatarians,  are  referred  to  Dr  Ilethering- 
ton's  Historical  Notices  on  the  Subject  of  Sabhath-ohseruance,  shewing  its  Influence 
on  the  Prosperity  of  Churches  ;  in  the  volume  entitled  The  Christian  Sabbath  con- 
sidered in  its  Various  Aspects  (Edinburgh,  1850),  pp.  272-8. — Dr  Hetherington 
there  opposes  what  he  considers  to  be  an  erroneous  tenet  of  the  Reformers, 
that  the  Sabbath,  as  typical  of  a  spiritual  rest  in  Christ,  came  to  an  end  with 
the  Mosaic  institution  in  general.     To  me,  however,  they  seem  not  only  to  have 
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of  the  man  against  its  enemies,  that  she  had  encumbered  herself  with 
a  "  help  to  godliness,"  which  was  also  a  help  to  Nonconformity,  to 
Judaical  Christianity,  and  finally  to  rebellion. 

The  explanation  which  Hoylin  gives  of  this  matter  is  distinct  and 
satisfactory.  He  says  : — "  Tliis  statute'  [the  one  mentioned  by  Dr 
Arnold,  about  keeping  the  Sunday  and  other  holy  days],  as  before  we 
said,  was  made  in  anno  5  and  6  of  Edward  the  Sixth  :  and  in  that 
very  Pai'liament  the  Common  Prayer-Book  was  confirmed,  which 
still  remains  la  use  amongst  us ;  save  that  there  was  an  altera- 
tion or  addition  of  certain  lessons  to  be  used  on  every  Sunday  of  the 
year,  the  form  of  the  Litany  altered  and  corrected,  and  two  sentences 
added  in  the  delivery  of  the  sacrament  unto  the  communicants.* 
NoM',  in  this  Common  Prayer-Book,  thus  confirmed  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  years  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth, f  it  pleased  those  who  had 
the  altering  and  revising  of  it,  that  the  commandments,  which  were 
not  in  the  former  Liturgy,  allowed  of  in  the  second  of  the  said  king's 
reign,  should  now  be  added,  and  accounted  as  a  part  of  this  :  the 
people  being  willed  to  say  after  the  end  of  each  commandment,  '  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law ;'  which 
being  used  accordingly,  as  well  upon  the  hearing  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment  as  of  any  others,  hath  given  some  men  a  colour  to 
persuade  themselves,  that  certainly  it  was  the  meaning  of  the  Church 
that  we  should  keep  a  Sabbath  still,  though  the  day  be  changed ; 
and  that  we  are  obliged  to  do  it  by  the  Fourth  Commandment.  As- 
suredly, they  who  so  conclude,  conclude  against  the  meaning  of  the 
book,  and  of  them  that  made  it.  Against  the  meaning  of  the  Book  : 
for  if  the  Book  had  so  intended,  that  that  ejaculation  was  to  be  un- 
derstood in  a  literal  sense,  according  as  the  words  are  laid  down 
in  terminis,  it  then  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  Book  that  we  should 
pray  unto  the  Lord  to  keep  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews,  even  the 
seventh  day  precisely  from  the  world's  creation,  and  keep  it  in  the 
self-same  manner  as  the  Jews  once  did ;  which  no  man,  I  presume, 
will  say  was  the  meaning  of  it.  For,  of  the  changing  of  the  day,  there 
is  nothing  said,  nor  nothing  intimated  ;  but  the  whole  law  laid  down 
in  terminis,  as  the  Lord  delivered  it.  Against  the  meaning  also  of 
them  that  made  it :  for  they  that  made  the  Book,  and  reviewed  it 
afterwards,  and  caused  these  passages  and  prayers  to  be  added  to  it — 
Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  Ridley,  Bishop  of  Jjondon  ;  and 
certain  others  of  the  prelates,  then  and  there  assembled — were  the 
same  men  by  whose  advice  and  counsel  the  Act  before  remembered, 
about  keeping  holy  days,  was  in  the  self-same  Parliament  drawn  up 
and  perfected;  they  which  confirmed  the  Book  by  them  so  contrived, 
the  self-same  Lords  and  Commons  which  had  consented  thereunto  ;  and 
he  by  whose  most  supreme  power  it  was  authorised,  the  very  same  which 
in  his  regal  Lijunctions,  five  years  before,  and  those  continuing  still 

acted  consistently  in  classing  the  Sabbath  with  the  other  Jewish  ceremonies,  but 
to  have  felt  themselves  compelled  so  to  class  it,  by  those  notable  passages  in  St 
Paul's  Epistles,  which  are  so  pitifully  evaded  by  most  Sabbatarians  (see  ante, 
pp.  56-59),  and  which  Dr  Hetherington,  who  must  know  how  prominently  the 
Keformers  have,  in  their  discussions,  put  forward  the  passages  referred  to,  has 
thought  fit,  after  the  usual  fashion,  to  ignore. 

*  "  1  Eliz.  cap.  2.'  t  "  Cap.  1." 
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in  force,  had  absolutely  determined  of  the  Lord's  Day  that  it  was  not 
founded  on  the  Fourth  Commandment.  And  is  it  possible  we  should 
conceive  so  ill  of  those  reverend,  wise,  and  saci-ed  persons,  as  that  they 
would  erect  a  Sabbath  in  the  one  Act,  and  beat  it  down  so  totally  in 
the  other :  to  tell  us  in  the  Service-Book  that  we  are  bound  to  keep 
a  Sabbath,  and  that  the  time  and  day  of  Grod's  public  worship  is  either 
poiuted  out  in  the  Fourth  Commandment,  or  otherwise  ordained  by 
Divine  authority ;  and  in  the  self-same  breath  to  tell  us,  that  there 
is  neither  certain  time,  nor  definite  number  of  days,  prescribed  in 
Scripture,  but  all  this  left  unto  the  liberty  of  the  Church  ?  I  say,  as 
formerly  I  said,  it  is  impossible  we  should  think  so  ill  of  such  reverend 
persons :  nor  do  I  think  that  any  will  so  think  hereafter,  when  they 
have  once  considered  the  non  seqiiittir  of  their  own  conclusions.  As 
for  the  prayer  there  used,  we  may  thus  expound  it,  according  to  the 
doctrine  and  the  practice  both,  of  those  very  times  ;  viz..  That  their 
intent  and  meaning  was,  to  teach  the  people  to  pray  unto  the  Lord  to 
'  incline  their  hearts  to  keep  that  law,'  as  far  as  it  contained  the  law 
of  nature,  and  had  been  entertained  in  the  Christian  Church  ;  as  also 
to  have  mercy  on  them  for  the  neglect  thereof  in  those  holy  days,  which 
by  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  his  Church  had  been  set  apart  for 
God's  public  service.  Besides,  this  prayer  was  then  conceived  when 
there  was  no  suspicion  that  any  would  make  use  thereof  to  introduce 
a  Jewish  Sabbath,  but  when  men  rather  were  inclined  to  the  contrai-y 
error,  to  take  away  those  certain  and  appointed  times.  Lord's  Days, 
and  other  holy  days,  which  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  had  been 
retained  in  the  Reformation.  The  Anabaptists  were  strongly  bent 
that  way,  as  before  we  shewed ;  and  if  we  look  into  the  Articles  of 
our  Church,  we  shall  there  find  what  special  care  Avas  taken  to  sup- 
press their  errors  in  other  points,  which  had  took  footing,  as  it  seems,  in 
this  Church  and  kingdom.  Therefore  the  more  likely  is  it,  that  this 
clause  was  added  to  crush  their  furious  fancies  in  this  particular  of 
not  hallowing  certain  days  and  times  to  God's  public  service.  Yet  I 
conceive  withal,  that  had  those  reverend  prelates  foreseen  how  much 
their  pious  purpose  would  have  been  abused,  by  wresting  it  to  intro- 
duce a  Sabbath,  which  they  never  meant,  they  would  have  cast  their 
meaning  in  another  mould."* 

This  I  look  upon  as  a  conclusive  answer  to  those  who,  disregard- 
ing the  silence  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  in  regard 
to  Sabbath-observance,  point  to  her  Liturgy  as  evidence  that  Sabba- 
tarianism is  a  part  of  her  doctrine. 

In  the  original  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land, drawn  up  by  Knox,  the  only  duties  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  fourth  and  previous  commandments  (for  the  duties  do  not  seem 
to  be  there  founded  upon  them)  are,  as  we  formerly  saw,  merely  "  to 
have  one  God,  to  worship  and  honour  him  ;  to  call  upon  him  in  all  our 
troubles ;  to  reverence  his  holy  name  ;  to  hear  his  word  ;  to  believe 
the  same  ;  to  communicate  with  his  holy  sacraments."  These,  says  the 
Confession,  "are  the  works  of  the  First  Table."! 

Both  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  general  practice  of  the  people 

*  Heylin,  Part  II.,  pp.  238-241.  f  Quoted  ante,  p.  123. 
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was  in  accordauce  with  these  views.  Plays  were  performed  on  Sun- 
days at  court  in  Elizabeth's  reign  ;*  and  "  I  find,"  says  Heylin,  "  that 
in  the  year  1580,  the  magistrates  of  the  City  of  London  obtained  from 
Queen  Elizabeth,  that  plays  and  interludes  should  no  more  be  acted 
on  the  Sabbath-day  within  the  liberties  of  their  city :  As  also  that, 
in  '83,  on  the  I4th  of  January,  being  Sunday,  many  were  hurt,  and 
eight  killed  outright,  by  the  sudden  falling  of  the  scaffolds,  in  Paris 
Garden.  This  shews  that  inteidudes  and  bear-baitings  were  then 
permitted  on  the  Sunday  ;  and  so  they  were  a  longtime  after,  though 
not  within  the  City  of  London  :  which  certainly  had  not  been  suffered, 
had  it  been  then  conceived  that  Sunday  was  to  be  accounted  for  a  Sab- 
bath ;  at  least  for  such  a  Sabbath  as  some  now  have  made  us."f  The  ac- 
cident at  Paris  Garden  was,  of  course,  turned  to  great  account  by  the 
Puritans,  Avho  believed,  and  in  that  superstitious  age  found  no  diiS- 
culty  in  persuading  others  to  believe,  that  it  was  a  divine  judgment 
against  Sabbath-breakers ;  and  the  event  must  thus  have  strongly 
tended  to  the  spreading  of  Sabbatarian  opinions.  In  a  letter  written 
on  the  following  day  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  Lord  Burghley,  we  read  : 
"  It  giveth  great  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  for  such 
abuse  of  the  Sabbath-day,  and  moveth  me  in  conscience  to  beseech  your 
Lordship  to  give  order  for  redress  such  of  contempt  of  God's  service. ";[; 
Fleetwood  the  Recorder,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  transmitting  to  Lord 
Bui'ghley,  at  intervals,  a  diary  of  the  proceedings  in  the  City,  on  this 
occasion  wrote  as  follows  : — "  Upon  the  same  day"  (Sunday,  Jan.  13, 
1582-3),  "  the  violators  of  the  Sabothe  were  punished  by  God's  provi- 
dence at  Paris  Garden  ;  and  as  I  was  writing  of  these  last  words  be- 
fore, is  a  book  put  down  upon  the  same  matter."  The  book  to  which 
he  alludes  is  a  small  tract,  in  12mo,  by  "  John  Field,  minister  of 
the  Word  of  God,"  of  which  the  following  is  the  title : — "  A  Godly 
Exhortation,  by  occasion  of  the  late  judgment  of  God  shewed  at  Paris 
Garden,  the  13th  day  of  January,  where  were  assembled  by  estimation 
above  a  thousand  pei'sons,  whereof  some  were  slain,  and  of  that  num- 
ber, at  the  least,  as  is  credibly  reported,  the  third  person  maimed  and 
hurt.  Given  to  all  estates  for  their  instruction  concerning  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Sabboth  day."§ 

It  appears  from  evidence  adduced  by  Mr  Collier,  that  in  1581  (a  year 
later  than  that  mentioned  by  Heylin),  the  Privy  Council  prohibited 
the  acting  of  plays  within  the  city  of  London  (p.  249).  After  the  ac- 
cident at  Paris  Garden,  the  regulation,  he  thinks,  was  probably  made 
general  (p.  254). 

Fleetwood  the  Ptecorder,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  sent  to  Lord  Burghley  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings there  from  the  2d  to  the  29th  November  1584.  He  states 
that  a  bill  Avas  brought  in,  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  commit- 
ted, "  for  the  due  observation  of  Sundays."    In  the  committee  all  the 

*  D'Israeli,  quoted  ante,  p.  144. 

t   History  of  the  Sabbath,  Part  II.,  p.  249. 

X  Laiisdown  5ISS.,  No.  73 ;  quoted  in  Mr  J.  Payne  Collier's  History  of 
English  Dramatic  Poetry,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  252.     London,  1831. 

§  Collier,  loe.  cit. — An  account  of  Field,  who  is  styled  by  Mr  Collier,  "  a 
busy  puritanical  preacher,"  will  be  found  in  P.rook's  Lives  of  the  Puritans, 
vol.  i,  p.  318. 
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young  members  attended  ;  and  he  complains  that,  as  twenty  talked 
at  once,  nothing  could  be  done  with  the  measure.*  "  No  doubt,"  adds 
Mr  Collier,  "  the  young  members  attended  to  defeat  the  bill." 

In  October  1587,  the  inhabitants  of  Southwark  complained  that 
plays  and  interludes  were  still  represented  on  the  Sabbath,  especially 
Avithin  the  liberty  of  the  Clink,  and  within  the  parish  of  St  Sa- 
viour's. "  On  the  29th  of  that  month,  therefore,  (as  appears  by  the 
registers,)  the  Privy  Council  wrote  to  the  Magistrates  of  Surrey  and 
Middlesex,  requiring  them  to  take  strict  order  for  the  prevention  of 
such  an  occurrence  in  future.  Nevertheless  on  Sunday,  11th  June 
1592,  a  riot  took  place  in  Southwark,  headed  by  the  servants  of  the 
Feltmakers'  Company  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  i-escuing  a  per- 
son who  had  been  committed  to  the  Marshalsea  ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
(William  Webbe),  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Burghley,  dated  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  asserts  that  '  the  said  companies  assembled  themselves  by  oc- 
casion and  pretence  of  their  meeting  at  a  play,  which,  besides  the 
breach  of  the  Sabbath  day,  givetli  opportunity  of  committing  these 
and  such  like  disorders.'!  In  1592,  therefore,  plays  were  still  per- 
formed on  Sunday."]; 

In  A  Sermon  preached  at  PawWs  Crosse  on  Sunday  the  ninth  of  Decem- 
ler  1576,  by  T.  W.,  printed  in  1578,  the  following  description  is  given 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Sunday  was  at  that  time  spent  by  many 
of  the  citizens  of  London.  "  Assuredly  we  come  nothing  near  the  Jews 
in  this  point,  for  on  our  Sabbothes  all  manner  of  games  and  plays, 
banquetings  and  surfeitings,  are  very  rife.  If  any  man  have  any 
business  in  the  world,  Sunday  is  counted  an  idle  day  ;  if  he  have  none, 
then  it  is  bestowed  in  other  pleasure.  Trahit  sua  quenque  voluptas — 
every  man  followeth  his  own  fancy.  And  the  wealthiest  citizens  have 
houses  for  the  nonce  :  they  that  have  none  make  shift  with  alehouses, 
taverns,  and  inns,  some  rowing  on  the  water,  some  roving  in  the 
field,  some  idle  at  home,  some  worse  occupied :  thus  what  you  get 
evilly  all  the  week  is  worse  spent  on  the  Sabboth  day,  according  to 
the  proverb — ill  gotten,  ill  spent.  Blame  not  your  servants  if  they 
follow  your  example,  for  your  prodigality  makes  them  unthrifty.  But 
what  accompt  ?  how  answer  you  ?  is  this  the  Lord's  day  or  no  ?  If  it 
be,  how  intolerable,  nay,  how  accursed  and  most  condemnable,  are  these 
outrageous  Bacchanalia,  Lupanaria — I  cannot  tell  what  to  call  them 
— such  as  heathen  men  were  ever  ashamed  of  (I  am  sure),  and  there- 
fore practised  better  matters,  although  profane  exercises ;  but  ours 
savours  so  of  Venus'  court,  and  Bacchus'  kitchen,  that  it  may  rightly 
be  entitled  an  abominable  and  filthy  city  :  and  without  doubt  London 
shall  justify  her  elder  sister  Hierusalem,  if  in  time  she  turn  not  to  the 
Lord."§ 

So  far  as  the  Puritan  preachers  directed  such  invectives  against 
drunkenness  and  profligacy  on  the  Sunday,  good  men  of  all  persuasions 
must  have  approved  of  their  intentions  :  but  in  the  sermon  just  quoted, 
there  is  a  strong  appearance  of  exaggeration  in  that  respect ;  and 
Avhatever  the  sober  truth  may  have  been,  I  cannot  but  think  that  had 

*  Lansdown  MSS.,  No.  41  ;  referred  to  by  Collier,  p.  '25i. 
t  "  Lansdown  MSS.,  No.  71."  J  Collier,  pp.  278-9. 

§   Quoted  by  Collier,  vol.  i.,,  p.  229. 
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the  healthful  recreations  of  country  walks,  rowin^-,  and  so  forth^ 
against  which  this  Avorthy  preacher  is  so  eloquent,  been  put  an  end  to, 
the  real  vices  of  the  people  would  have  been  vastly  augmented  by  what 
the  Puritans  would  have  called  an  increase  of  godliness. 

Wo  learn  from  Strype  that  Aylmer,  who  became  Bishop  of  London 
in  1576,  used  to  play  at  bowls  on  Sunday  :  indeed,  adds  the  biogra- 
pher, "  it  was  the  general  custom,  both  at  Geneva  and  in  all  other 
places  where  Protestants  inhabited,  after  the  service  of  the  Lord's 
Day  was  over,  to  refresh  themselves  with  bowling,  walking  abroad, 
or  other  innocent  recreations;  and  the  Bishop  followed  that  which,  in 
his  travels  abroad,  he  had  seen  ordinarily  practised  among  them."* 
Other  Sunday  practices  which  were  common  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
will  by  and  by  appear  from  Heylin's  account  of  the  objections 
brought  against  them  by  the  Puritans. 

In  1603,  and  even  so  late  as  1625,  we  still  find  clear  traces  of  the 
performance  of  plays  and  other  public  entertainments  on  Sundays. 
Heylin  records  that  on  the  7tli  of  May  1603,  King  James  so  far 
yielded  to  the  Puritans  as  to  issue  a  proclamation,  that  "  whereas  he 
he  had  been  informed  that  there  had  been  in  former  times  a  great 
neglect  in  keeping  the  Sabbath-day  ;  for  better  observing  of  the  same, 
and  for  avoiding  of  all  impious  profanation  of  it,  he  straitly  charged 
and  commanded  that  no  bear-baiting,  bull-baiting,  interludes,  com- 
mon plays,  or  other  like  disordered  or  unlawful  exercises  or  pastimes, 
be  frequented,  kept,  or  used  at  any  time  hereafter  upon  any  Sabbath- 
day."  Of  this  proclamation  Heylin  speaks  approvingly,  as  intended 
to  remedy  "  many  things  which  were  indeed  strong  avocations  from 

Clod's  public  service Not,"  says  he,  "  that  the  King's  purpose  Avas 

to  debar  himself  of  lawful  pleasures  on  that  day,  but  to  prohibit  such 
disordered  and  unlawful  pastimes,  whereby  the  common  people  were 
Avithdrawn  from  the  congregation  •.■\  they  being  only  to  be  reckoned 
for  common  plays,  which  at  the  instant  of  their  acting,  or  i-epresent- 
ing,  are  studied  only  for  the  entertainment  of  the  common  people,  on 
the  public  theatres.  Yet  did  not  this,  though  much,  content  them. 
And  therefore  in  the  Conference  at  Hampton  Court  (a.d.  1604),  it 
seemed  good  to  Dr  Reynolds  (who  had  been  made  a  party  in  the 
cause)  to  touch  upon  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  (for  so  he  called 
it),  and  contempt  of  His  Majesty's  proclamation  made  for  the  reform- 
ing of  that  abuse  ;  of  which  he  earnestly  desired  a  straiter  course,  for 
reformation  thereof :  to  which  he  found  (as  the  compiler  of  it  tells  us) 
a  general  and  unanimous  assent.  Nor  was  there  an  assent  only,  and 
nothing  done.  For  presently  in  the  following  Convocation,  it  pleased 
the  prelates  there  assembled  to  revive  so  much  of  the  Queen's  Injunc- 
tion, before  remembered,  as  to  them  seemed  fitting,  and  to  incorpo- 
rate it  into  the  Canons  then  agreed  of;,  only  a  little  alteration,  to 
make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  present  times,  being  used  therein. 
Thus  then  they  ordered  in  the  Canon,  for  due  celebration  of  Sundays 
and  holy  days,  viz., — '  All  manner  of  persons  within  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land shall  from  henceforth  celebrate  and  keep  the  Lord's  Day,  com- 

*  Strype's  Historical  Collections  of  the  Life  and  Acts  of  Bishop  Aylmer,  1701, 
p.  216.     See  also  p.  294. 

t  In  Lancashire,  as  we  have  already  seen  (ante,  p.  142),  Sunday  recreations 
continued  to  be  practised  in  IfilS. 
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monly  called  Sunday,  and  other  holy  days,  according  to  God's  holy 
will  and  pleasure,  and  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  England,  prescribed 
in  that  behalf,  i.e.  in  hearing  the  Word  of  Grod  read  and  taught,  in 
private  and  public  prayers,  in  acknowledging  their  offences  to  God, 
and  amendment  of  the  same,  in  reconciling  themselves  charitably  to 
their  neighbours,  where  displeasure  had  been,  in  oftentimes  receiving 
the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  using  all  godly  and 
sober  conversation.'  The  residue  of  the  said  Injunction,  touching 
work  in  harvest,  it  seemed  fit  unto  them  not  to  touch  upon,  leaving 
the  same  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  statute  of  King  Edward  VI.,  before 
remembered.  A  canon  of  an  excellent  composition  ;  for,  by  enjoining 
godly  and  sober  conversation,  and  diligent  repair  to  church,  to  hear 
the  Word  of  Grod  and  receive  the  Sacrament,  they  stopped  the  course 
of  that  profaneness  which  formerly  had  been  complained  of.  And  by 
their  ranking  of  the  holy  days  in  equal  place  and  height  with  Sun- 
day, and  limiting  the  celebration  of  the  same  unto  the  orders  in  that 
case  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  England,  shewed  plainly  their  dis- 
like of  those  Sabbath  doctrines  which  had  been  lately  set  on  foot,  to 
the  dishonour  of  the  Church,  and  diminution  of  her  authority,  in 
destinating  other  days  to  the  service  of  Grod  than  their  new  Saint 
Sabbath. 

"  Yet  did  not  this  the  Church's  care  either  so  satisfy  their  desires, 
or  restrain  the  follies  of  those  men  who  had  embraced  the  new  Sab- 
bath-doctrines, but  that  they  still  went  forwards  to  advance  that  busi- 
ness, which  was  now  made  a  part  of  the  common  cause  ;  no  book  being 
published  by  that  party,  either  by  way  of  catechism  or  comment  on 
the  Ten  Commandments,  or  moral  piety,  or  systematical  divinity  (of 
all  which  these  last  times  have  produced  too  many),  wherein  the  Sab- 
bath was  not  pressed  upon  the  consciences  of  Grod's  people  with  as 
much  violence  as  formerly  with  authority  upon  the  Jews.  And 
hereunto  they  were  encouraged  a  great  deal  the  rather,  because  in 
Ireland,  what  time  his  Majesty's  Commissioners  were  employed  about 
the  settling  of  that  Church,  anno  1615,  there  passed  an  Article  which 
much  confirmed  them  in  their  courses,  and  hath  been  often  since  al- 
leged to  justify  both  them  and  their  proceedings.  The  Article  is  this  : 
— '  The  first  day  of  the  week,  which  is  the  Lord's  Day,  is  wholly 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God ;  and  therefore  we  are  bound 
therein  to  rest  from  our  common  and  daily  business,  and  to  bestow 
that  leisure  upon  holy  exercises,  both  private  and  public' — {Art.  56.) 
What  moved  his  Majesty's  Commissioners  to  this  strict  austerity,  that 
I  cannot  say ;  but  sure  I  am,  that  till  that  time,  the  Lord's  Day 
never  had  obtained  such  credit  as  to  be  thought  an  Article  of  the 
Faith,  though  of  some  men's  fancies.  Nor  was  it  like  to  be  of  long 
continuance,  it  was  so  violently  followed ;  the  whole  book  being  now 
called  in,  and  in  the  place  thereof  the  Articles  of  the  Chnrch  of  Eng- 
land confirmed  by  Parliament  in  that  kingdom,  anno  1634."  * 

In  1625,  immediately  after  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  an  act  was 
passed  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  ;  and  from  its 
preamble  we  learn  that  interludes,  &c.,  still  continued  to  be  performed. 
The  Avords  are  : — "  Forasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  more  acceptable 

'<■■  Hoylin,  Part  II.,  pp.  257-9. 
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to  God  than  the  true  and  sincere  service  and  worship  of  Him  accord- 
ing to  His  holy  will,  and  that  the  holy  keeping  of  the  Lord's  Day  is 
a  principal  part  of  the  true  service  of  God,  which  in  very  many 
places  of  this  realm  hath  been  and  now  is  profaned  and  neglected  by 
a  disorderly  sort  of  people  in  exercising  and  frequenting  bear-baiting, 
bull-baiting,  interludes,  common  plays,  and  other  unlawful  exercises 
and  pastimes  upon  the  Lord's  Day  ;  and  for  that  many  quai'rels, 
bloodsheds,  and  other  great  inconveniencies  have  grown  by  the  resort 
and  concourse  of  people  going  out  of  their  own  parishes  to  such  dis- 
ordered and  unlawful  exercises  and  pastimes,  neglecting  Divine  ser- 
vice both  in  their  own  parishes  and  elsewhere ;  be  it  enacted,  &c., 
that  there  shall  be  no  meetings,  assemblies,  or  concourse  of  people 
out  of  their  own  parishes  on  the  Lord's  Day,  within  this  realm  of 
England  or  any  the  dominions  thereof,  for  any  sports  and  pastimes 
whatsoever  ;  nor  any  bear-baiting,  bull-baiting,  interludes,  common 
plays,  or  other  unlawful  exercises  and  pastimes,  used  by  any  person 
or  persons  within  their  own  parishes;"  under  the  penalty  of  3s.  4d. 
for  every  oftence.  *  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  only  a  partial  prohi- 
bition of  Sunday  recreations. 

After  relating  how  Sabbatarianism  was  introduced  into  England  and 
took  root  there,  Heyliii  pi'oceeds  to  mention  some  of  the  theological 
fruits  which  grew  from  this  Jewish  plant.  "  Some  that  built  on  their 
(the  Puritans')  foundations,  and  ploughed  with  no  other  than  their 
heifers,  endeavoured  to  bring  back  again  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  as  that 
which  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Commandment ;  and  abro- 
gate the  Lord's  Day  for  altogether,  as  having  no  foundation  in  it,  nor 
warrant  by  it.  Of  these,  one  Thraske  declared  himself  for  such,  in 
King  James  his  time  ;  and  therewithal  took  up  another  Jewish  doc- 
trine about  meats  and  drinks  :  as,  in  the  time  of  our  dread  sovereign 
now  being  (Charles  I.),  Theophilus  Bradborne,  grounding  himself  on 
the  so-much  applauded  doctrine  of  the  morality  of  the  Sabbath,  main- 
tained that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ought  to  be  observed,  and  wrote  a 
large  book  in  defence  thereof,  which  came  into  the  world  1632.  For 
which  their  Jewish  doctrines,  the  first  having  received  his  censure  in 
the  Star  Chamber,  anno  1618,  Avas  set  on  the  pillory  at  "Westminster, 
from  thence  whipt  to  the  Fleet,  and  there  put  in  prison  ;  and  about 
three  years  after,  writ  a  recantation  of  all  his  former  heresies  and 
schismatical  opinions.  The  other  was  proceeded  with  in  the  High 
Commission  ;  and  hath  since  altered  his  opinion,  which  he  renounced 
in  the  open  Court,  being  misguided  only  by  the  principles  of  some 
noted  men,  to  which  he  thought  he  might  have  trusted.  Of  these,  I 
have  here  spoke  together,  because  the  ground  of  their  opinions,  so  far 
as  it  concerned  the  Sabbath,  was  the  very  same ;  they  only  mak- 
ing the  conclusions  which  of  necessity  must  follow  from  the  former 
premises."  f 

Bradborne's  book  is  entitled,  A  Defence  of  the  most  Ancient  and 
Sacred  Ordinance  of  God,  the  Sahhath-day .  It  is  dedicated  to  Charles 
I. ;  by  whose  command,  and  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
it  was  answered  by  Dr  White,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  A  Treatise  of  the 
Sabbath-day,  containing  a  Defence  of  the  Orthodoxal  Doctrine  of  the  Church 

*  Act  1  Car.  I.,  c.  1.  t  Heyliii,  pp.  259-260. 
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of  England,  against  Sabhatarian  Novelty,  1635.  In  this  production, 
which  is  dedicated  to  Laud,  the  Bishop  says  of  Bradborne  : — "  This 
man  was  exceedingly  confident  in  his  way,  and  defied  his  adversaries, 
loading  them  with  much  disgrace  and  contempt.  He  dedicated  his 
book  to  the  King's  Majesty  himself,  and  implored  his  princely  aid  to 
set  up  the  ancient  Sabbath.  He  likewise  admonished  the  reverend 
bishops  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  temporal  slaie,  to  restore  the  Fourth 
Commandment  of  the  Decalogue  to  its  original  possession.  He  pro- 
fessed that  he  would  suft'er  martyrdom,  rather  than  betray  such  a 
worthy  cause,  so  firmly  supported  by  the  common  principles  of  all 
who  have  in  preaching  or  writing  treated  of  the  Sabbath.  While  he 
was  in  this  heat,  crying  in  all  places  where  he  came,  victory,  victory, 
he  chanced  to  light  upon  an  unkind  accident :  which  was  to  be  con- 
vened and  called  to  an  account  before  your  Grrace  (meaning  Laud)  and 
the  honourable  Court  of  High  Commissioners.  At  his  appearance, 
your  Gfrace  did  not  confute  him  with  fire  and  fagot,  with  halter,  axe, 
or  scourging  ;  but  according  to  the  usual  pioceedings  of  your  Grrace, 
and  of  that  Court,  with  delinquents  who  aie  overtaken  with  error  in 
simplicity.  There  was  yielded  unto  him  a  deliberate,  patient,  and 
full  hearing,  together  with  a  satisfactory  answer  to  all  his  main  ob- 
jections. 

"  The  man  perceiving  that  the  principles  which  the  Sabbatarian 
dogmatists  had  lent  him,  were  not  orthodox  ;  and  that  all  who  were 
present  at  the  hearing  approved  ihe  confutation  of  his  error;  he 
began  to  suspect  that  the  holy  brethren  who  had  lent  him  his  prin- 
ciples, and  yet  persecuted  his  conclusion,  might  perhaps  be  deceived  in 
the  first,  as  he  had  been  in  the  last.  Therefore,  laying  aside  all  his 
former  confidence,  he  submitted  himself  to  a  private  conference; 
which  by  God's  blessing  so  far  pi-evailed,  that  he  became  a  convert, 
and  freely  submitted  himself  to  tlie  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  concerning  both  the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  Day."  * 

Mr  J.  Payne  Collier  has  published  for  the  first  time,  from  MSS.  in 
the  Library  at  Lambeth  Palace,  a  statement  that  so  late  as  1631  the 
Midsummer's  Night's  Dream  was  privately  performed  on  Sunday,  27th 
September,  in  Bishop  Williams's  house  in  London. f  If  such  an  event 
really  took  place,  it  is  surprising  that  .it  did  not  figure  prominently 
in  the  controversies  of  the  day. 

On  the  manner  of  spending  the  Sunday  in  Scotland,  between  the 
date  of  the  Reformation  and  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  English 
throne,  considerable  light  has  been  thrown  by  Principal  Lee,  in  his 
evidence  before  Sir  Andrew  Agnew's  Committee  in  1832.  "  During 
the  earliest  times  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  after  the  Reformation," 
says  he,  "  the  Sabbath  Avas  not  observed  with  the  same  strictness 
that  it  was  at  a  period  somewhat  later.  It  is  very  commonly  be- 
lieved, that  at  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  the  leading  individuals 
proceeded  in  general  to  an  extreme  as  opposite  as  possible  to  the 
practices  of  the  Church  which  had  previously  existed,  and  became 
righteous  over  much.     I  find  this  was  by  no  means  the  case  ;    in 

*  White's  Treatise  of  the  Sabbatli-day  ;  quoted  in  Brook's  Lives  of  the  Puri- 
tans, vol.  ii.,  p.  363. 

t  llist.  of  English  Dramatic  I'oetry,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  30. 
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reality,  the  change  was  so  gradual,  and  in  some  respects  so  imperfect, 
that  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  year  1574,  about  three  years  after  the 
death  of  Knox,  the  practice  of  performing  comedies  on  the  Sabbath 
had  not  been  altogether  discontinued ;  and  that  it  was  occasionally 
allowed  to  proceed,  under  the  countenance  and  approbation  of  some 
of  those  church-courts  that  might  have  been  expected  to  be  the 
most  rigid  in  refusing  to  allow  any  encroachment  on  the  sanctity  of 
the  Lord's  Day.  I  shall,  with  the  leave  of  the  committee,  slate  one 
instance.  On  the  21st  of  July  1574,  this  minute  is  inserted  in  the 
record  of  the  Kirk-Session  of  St  Andrews : — '  The  said  day,  anent 
the  supplication  given  by  Mr  Patrick  Auchinlek,  for  procuring 
license  to  play  the  comedy  mentioned  in  St  Luke's  Evangel,  of  the 
Forlorn  Son  (the  Prodigal  Son),  upon  Sunday  the  1st  day  of  August 
next  to  come,  the  seat  (that  is  the  session)  has  desired,  first,  the 
play  to  be  revised  by  my  Lord  Rector  Minister  (the  minister  of 
the  parish),  Mr  John  Ptutherford,  Provost  of  St  Salvator's  College, 
and  Mr  James  Wilkie,  Principal  of  St  Leonard's  College,  and  if 
they  find  no  fault  therewith,  the  same  to  be  played  upon  the  said 
Sunday  the  1st  of  August,  so  that  playing  thereof  be  not  occasion  lo 
withdraw  the  people  from  hearing  of  the  preaching  at  the  hour 
appointed,  as  well  after  noon  as  before  noon.'  I  may  add,  that  the 
services  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  that  period  were  not  nearly  so 
tedious  as  has  been  commonly  imagined.  The  general  practice  was  at 
first  to  have  a  short  sermon  in  the  forenoon,  and  to  catechise  the 
people  during  the  afternoon.  Soon  afterwards,  the  practice  was  in- 
troduced of  having  two  separate  services,  and  generally  there  was 
catechetical  instruction  communicated  in  the  evening.  About  the 
period  to  which  I  have  I'eferred,  some  very  salutary  legulations  of  a 
stricter  character  were  introduced  in  the  church-courts.  I  find  in 
particular,  in  the  record  of  the  same  Kirk-Session,  that  in  the  year 
1574,  a  practice  was  introduced,  of  which  the  following  account 
occurs  : — '  For  good  order  to  be  observed  in  convening  to  hear  the 
Word  of  Grod  upon  the  Sabbath-day,  and  other  days  in  the  week  when 
the  Word  of  Grod  is  preached,  as  well  of  the  students  within  colleges 
as  inhabitants  of  this  city,  and  others  in  the  parish,  the  seat  (or  session) 
has  ordained  captors  (afterwards  named  searchers)  to  be  chosen  to 
visit  the  whole  town,  according  to  the  division  of  the  quarters,  and 
to  that  eflect  every  Sunday  there  shall  pass  a  baillie  (that  is  a  magis- 
trate) and  elder,  two  deacons,  and  two  officers  armed  with  their  lial- 
berts,  and  the  rest  of  the  baillies  and  officers  to  be  in  attendance,  to 
assist  to  apprehend  transgressors,  to  be  punished  conform  to  the  acts 
of  the  Kirk.'  This  practice  was  soon  afterwards  universally  observed 
throughout  all  the  towns  of  Scotland,  and  continued  to  be  observed,  I 
believe,  with  scarcely  any  interruption  for  150  years."  J)v  Lee  is 
here  asked,  "  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  those  comedies  acted 
upon  the  Lord's  Day  were  accompanied  with  the  usual  profligacy  and 
desecration  of  sacred  things  which  is  generally  characteristic  of 
them?" — To  which  he  answers,  "  I  have  no  reason  to  think  so  with 
regard  to  this  comedy ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  was  intended  to 
be  a  very  sober  kind  of  pastime,  approaching  somewhat  to  a  religious 
observance  ;  probably  it  was  expected  to  be  edifying  to  the  people." 
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— "  The  subject  which  was  chosen  being  of  a  religious  nature  ?" — 
"  Yes."* 

The  "  salutary  regulations  "  here  quoted  by  Dr  Lee  from  the  record 
of  the  Kirk-Session  of  St  Andrews,  relate  merely  to  attendance  at 
public  worship,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  directed  against  the 
liberty  of  the  people  to  indulge  in  recreations  while  no  church-service 
was  going  on.  This  refinement  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  not  in- 
troduced till  a  somewhat  later  date.  At  the  time  under  considera- 
tion, the  mass  of  the  clergy  seem  to  have  had  no  objection  to  Sun- 
day-sports ;  and  there  were  instances  of  ministers  countenancing,  by 
their  own  practice,  what  Dr  Cook,  with  a  strange  affectation  of  pu- 
ritanical sourness,  calls  "  riotous  amusement,"  in  going  with  their 
people  on  the  Sunday  evenings  "  to  the  hoiv-butts,  and  the  sinful  exer- 
cise of  shooting  ivith  bow  and  arroiv.^^  These  words  are  quoted  by  Dr 
Cook,  apparently  from  Wodrow  ;  and  he  adds  that  "  there  is  in  the 
mass  of  the  community  more  religion  than  existed  then."f  Doubt- 
less this  is  a  fact ;  but  much  better  evidence  of  it  might  have  been 
given,  than  the  abstinence  of  the  present  generation  of  Scotchmen 
from  the  aforesaid  "  sinful  exercise"  in  which  our  forefathers  in- 
dulged. The  younger  Dr  M'Crie  treats  the  ministers  of  those  days 
in  a  much  more  genial  spirit ;  and  so,  I  doubt  not,  did  his  father 
before  him.  In  his  Sketches  of  Scottish  Church  History/,  the  former 
observes : — 

"  The  puerilities  of  James  VI.,  his  fond  conceit  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  his  ridiculous  passion  for  intermeddling  with  Church  affairs,  have 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  historians  ;  but  as  an  offset  to  these  failings, 
some  are  fond  of  painting,  in  the  most  gloomy  colours,  the  fanaticism 
and  puritanic  severity  of  the  Presbyterians.  That  the  Church  courts 
did,  in  some  instances,  carry  their  notions  of  discipline  to  an  excess 
bordering  on  intolerance,  can  hardly  be  denied  ;  and  considering  the 
rude  materials  with  which  they  had  to  deal,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising. 
But  our  forefathers  were  far  from  being  morose  ascetics,  or  foes  to 
innocent  amusement.  Military  exercises,  athletic  games,  archery, 
and  music,  were  commonly  studied  and  practised,  even  by  the  gravest 
ministers.;!;  Nor  did  they  object  to  a  little  merriment,  even  in  the 
midst  of  their  most  solemn  assemblies.  The  commissioners  of  the 
Church  having  met  at  St  Andrews  to  protest  against  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Adamson  as  archbishop,  one  came  in  and  told  them,  that 
'  there  was  a  corbie  crouping'  on  the  roof  of  the  church.     '  That's  a 

*  Q.  4087-8-9,  pp.  267, 268. 

t  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  George  Cook,  D.D.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  43. 
Edinburgh,  1815. 

J  "  Speaking  of  John  Dury's  week-day  exercises,  James  ilelville  says, — 
'  The  gown  was  na  sooner  alf,  and  the  byble  out  of  hand  fra  the  kirk,  when  on 
ged  the  corslet,  and  fangit  was  the  hagbot,  and  to  the  fields.' — Biary,  p.  26. 
Of  himself,  honest  .Tames  says, — '  I  lovit  singing  and  playing  on  instruments 
passing  weel,  and  wald  gladly  spend  time  where  the  exercise  thereof  was  in  the 
college;  for  twa  or  three  of  our  condisciples  played  fellon  weill  on  the  virgi- 
nals, and  another  on  the  lute  and  githorn.  I  had  my  necessars  honestly 
enouo-h  of  my  father  for  archery  and  gofF;  but  nocht  a  purse  for  catchpull  and 
tavern.'  Private,  or  rather  academic  theatricals,  of  an  innocent  description, 
were  likewise  verv  common."' 
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bad  omen,'  said  David  Ferguson,  minister  of  Dunfermline  ;  '  for  in- 
auguration is  from  avium  ijarritu ;  the  raven  is  omnimodo  a  black  bird, 
and  therefore  ominous ;  and  if  wo  read  rightly  what  it  speaks,  it 
will  be  found  to  be,  Corrupt !  corrupt !  corrupt  P  "  *  A  little  of 
this  hearty  spirit  might  with  advantage  be  borrowed  by  some  of 
our  present  race  of  clergy,  from  these  old  worthies — whoso  supe- 
riority in  learning  f  and  good  sense  to  their  Puritanical  successors, 
gives  them  a  much  better  title  to  our  respect  and  imitation  (if  we 
must  imitate),  than  the  narrow-minded  Covenanters  whom  the  people 
of  Scotland  are  accustomed  to  idolize. 

To  the  English  Puritans  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
is  attributable  the  effectual  introduction  of  Avhat  is  now  reputed 

*  Sketches,  3d  edit.,  p.  119;  Edinburgh,  1844.  Andrew  Melville  also,  had 
much   "  good-humoured  hearty  pleasantry  ;"  Life  by  M'Crie,  vol.  ii.,  p.  464. 

t  See  extract  from  the  Edinburgh  Keview^,  ante,  p.  135  ;  and  Dr  M'Crie's 
Life  of  Andrew  Melville,  vol.  i.,  p.  98  et  seq.,  and  vol.  ii.,  pp.  273  et  seq.,  311, 
335  ;  Edinburgh,  1819.  Dr  M'Crie  shews  that  between  the  years  1590  and  1610, 
a  number  of  foreigners,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  theology  and  the 
branches  of  learning  connected  with  it,  studied  in  the  Scottish  universities, 
especially  that  of  St  Andrews.  These  were  Danes,  French,  Belgians,  Germans, 
and  Poles.— (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  290,  490.) 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  pp. 
335,  337,  379  (reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Isiv.,  pp.  112-114, 
and  vol.  lix.,  p.  225),  inquires  into  the  causes  of  the  low  state  of  learning  among 
the  Scottish  clergy  of  later  times.  He  says  : — "  Though  perhaps  the  country  in 
Europe  where  religious  interests  have  always  maintained  the  strongest  hold, 
Scotland,  in  the  history  of  European  Theology,  has,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  no 
name,  no  place."  [The  italics  are  his  own.]  "For  nearly  two  centuries,  the 
home-bred  clergy  of  Scotland,  established  and  dissenting,  among  their  count- 
less publications  of  a  religious  character,  some  displaying  great  and  various 
talent,  have,  with  two"  [Sir  William  here  corrects  the  word  to  "  one,"  which 
refers,  I  presume,  to  Dr  Campbell]  "  not  illustrious  exceptions,  contributed 
not  a  single  work  to  the  European  stock  of  theological  erudition  ;  and  for  an 
equal  perio<l,  they  have  not  produced  a  single  scholar  on  a  level  with  a  fifth- 
rate  philologer  of  most  other  countries.  In  these  respects,  many  a  dorf  in  Ger- 
many or  Holland  has  achieved  far  more  than  the  broad  realm  of  Scotland.'' 
(P.  379.)  The  Sabbatarian  literature  of  Scotland  is  a  prominent  example  of 
this  melancholy  truth — a  truth  which,  to  learned  foreign  theologians  who  visit 
us  (as  Tholuck  did  a  few  years  ago),  must  seem  strangely  out  of  harmony  with 
our  custom  of  publicly  thanking  God  for  the  extraordinary  effulgence  of  Gos- 
pel light  enjoyed  by  this  favoured  corner  of  His  vineyard,  in  comparison  with 
other  lands.  If  the  pious  tourist  who  records  with  sorrow  that  in  Utrecht,  on 
the  Sunday  evenings,  "  all  the  genteel  families  go  to  their  gardens  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  town,  where  they  indulge  in  every  kind  of  amusement,"  *  had 
repeated  to  any  village  pastor  in  Holland  what  he  adds  in  his  book,  viz.,  that 
".  the  Dutch  seem  to  forget  the  Fourth  Commandment,"  the  rejily  would  have 
been,  that  they  remember  not  only  the  Fourth  Commandment,  but  likewise  a 
very  important  fact  which  the  Scotch  "  seem  to  forget,"  viz.,  that  the  law  to 
which  the  Gentile  Christians  are  subject,  tis  not  the  Mosaic  but  the  Christian 
law. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  approve  of  the  practice  of  working  on  the  Sun- 
day, which  prevails  to  some  extent  in  Holland  ;  but  I  know  nothing  either  in 
the  Bible  or  in  the  law  of  nature,  that  makes  it  sinful  to  spend  the  Sunday 
evenings  in  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  manner,  in  suburban  gardens. 


The  Memoirs  of  Alex.  Leith  Ross,  p.  238,  quoted  in  Loriiner  on  Uie  Sabbath,  p.  20. 
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among  "  evangelical  Christians"  the  orthodox  doctrine  in  regard  to  the 
Sabbath,  It  is  well  known  how  strongly  that  earnest  class  of  men  ob- 
jected to  the  hierarchy,  ceremonies,  and  holidays  of  the  Church,  and 
how  severely  they  suffered  for  disobedience  to  tyrannical  laws  made 
for  the  enforcement  of  conformity  to  the  established  mode  of  worship. 
Their  highly  justifiable  resistance  to  what  was  then  erroneously  consi- 
dered by  churchmen  to  be  a  proper  exercise  of  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  Sovereign,  caused  them  to  be  treated  as  rebels  ;  while  the  barbar- 
ous usage  they  received,  not  only  excited  them  the  more  to  undermine 
by  every  practicable  means  the  foundations  of  the  Church  that  op- 
pressed them,  but  enlisted  on  the  side  of  them  and  their  doctrines  the 
sympathy  of  many  who,  though  not  of  their  body,  regarded  with  favour 
every  form  of  resistance  to  that  arbitrary  system  of  government  which 
roused  a  wide-spread  discontent  among  the  best  of  the  English  people, 
and  at  length  led  to  the  subversion,  for  a  time,  of  both  Church  and 
State.*  The  Puritans  denied  the  Church's  power  to  appoint  any 
holiday  to  be  kept ;  but  they  also  knew  the  importance  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  and  were  deeply  attached  to  it  _  themselves.  Any  plausible 
mode,  therefore,  of  providing  for  it  a  scriptural  foundation  on  which 
no  other  IwUdays  could  be  based,  was  sure  to  find  a  most  favourable 
reception.  The  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  and  universal  obligation  of 
the  Decalogue  was  precisely  what  they  needed  :  this  was  as  eagerly 
swallowed  by  the  multitude  as  it  was  confidently  maintained  by  their 
leaders  ;  and,  to  meet  the  obvious  objection  that  not  the  first  but  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week  is  appointed  by  the  Fourth  Commandment  to 
be  kept  holy,  the  theory  of  a  change  of  the  day  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles  was  for  the  first  time  formally  propounded  in  England, 

Heylin's  narrative  of  these  proceedings,  though  tinged  with  party 
spirit,  appears  to  be  a  correct  representation  of  the  facts,  and  as  such 
has  been  accepted  by  later  historians. 

"  In  the  year  1595,"  says  he,  "  some  of  that  faction  which  before 
had  laboured  with  small  profit  to  overthrow  the  hierarchy  and  go- 
vernment of  this  Church  of  England,  now  set  themselves  on  Avork  to 
ruinate  all  the  orders  of  it ;  to  beat  down  at  one  blow  all  days  and 
times  which  by  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  Church  had  been 
appointed  for  Grod's  service,  and  in  the  stead  thereof  to  erect  a  Sab- 
bath of  their  own  devising.  These  Sabbath  speculations  and  Presby- 
terian directions,  as  mine  author  calls  them,  they  had  been  hammer- 
ing more  than  ten  years  before,  though  they  produced  them  not  till 
now ;  and  in  producing  of  them  now,  they  introduced,  saith  he,  '  a 
more  than  either  Jewish  or  Popish  supei'stition  into  the  land,  to  the 
no  small  blemish  of  our  Christian  profession,  and  scandal  of  the  true 
servants  of  Clod,  and  therewith  doctrine  most  erroneous,  dangerous, 
and  antichristian.' — (Rogers,  in  Preface  to  the  Articles.)  Of  these, 
the  principal  was  one  Dr  Bound,   who  published  first  his  Sabbath 

*  "  The  English  Reformers,"  says  Coleridge,  "  evidently  took  the  same  view 
of  the  day  as  Luther  and  the  early  Church.  But,  unhappily,  our  Church,  in 
the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  the  First,  was  so  identified  with  the  undue 
advancement  of  the  royal  prerogative,  that  the  puritanical  Judaizing  of  the 
Presbyterians  was  but  too  well  seconded  by  the  patriots  of  the  nation,  in  re- 
sisting the  wise  efforts  of  the  Church  to  prevent  the  incipient  alteration  in  the 
character  of  the  day  of  rest." — Table  Talk,  vol.  ii.,  p.  316. 
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Doctrines,  anno  1595,  aud  afier  with  additions  to  it,  and  enlarge- 
ments of  it,  anno  1606 ;  wherein  he  hath  atfirmcd  in  general  over 
all  the  book,  that  the  commandment  of  sanctifying  every  seventh  day, 
as  in  the  Mosaical  Decalogue,  is  natural,  moral,  and  perpetual ;  that 
where  all  other  things  in  the  Jewish  church  were  so  changed  that 
they  were  clean  taken  away,  as  the  priesthood,  the  sacrifices,  and  tlie 
sacraments,  this  day,  the  Sabbath,  was  so  changed,  that  it  still 'fe- 
maiueth,  p.  91 ;  that  there  is  great  reason  why  we  Christians  should 
take  ourselves  as  straitly  bound  to  rest  upon  the  Lord's  day  as  the 
Jews  were  on  their  Sabbath ;  for  being  one  of  the  moral  command- 
ments, it  bindeth  us  as  well  as  them,  all  being  of  equal  authority,  p. 
247.  And  for  the  rest  upon  this  day,  that  it  must  be  a  notable  aud 
singular  rest,  a  most  careful,  exact,  and  precise  rest,  after  another 
manner  than  men  were  accustomed,  p.  124.  Then  for  particulars  : 
no  buying  of  victuals,  flesh  or  fish,  bread  or  drink,  158  ;  no  carriers 
to  travel  on  that  day,  160  ;  nor  packmen  or  drovers,  162 ;  siilfolars 
not  to  study  the  liberal  arts,  nor  lawyers  to  consult  the  case-  and  per- 
use men's  evidences,  163  ;  Serjeants,  apparators,  aud  sumners,  to  be  re- 
strained from  executing  their  offices,  164  ;  justices  not  to  examine 
causes  for  preservation  of  the  peace,. 166  ;  no  man  to  travel  on  that 
day,  192  ;  that  ringing  of  more  bells  than  one  that  day  is  not  to  be 
justified,  p.  202  ;  no  solemn  feasts  to  be  made  on  it,  206  ;  nor  wedding 
dinners,  209  ;  with  a  permission,  notwithstanding,  to  lords,  knights, 
and  gentlemen  (he  hoped  to  find  good  welcome  for  this  dispensation), 
p.  211  ;  all  lawful  pleasures  and  honest  recreations,  as  shooting,  feu-: 
cing,  bowling  (but  bowling,  by  his  leave,  is  no  lawful  pleasure  for  all 
sorts  of  people),  which  are  permitted  on  other  days,  were  on  this  day 
to  be  forborne,  202  ;  no  man  to  speaK  or  talk  of  pleasures,  p.  272, 
or  any  other  Avorldly  matter,  275.  Most  magisterially  determined ; 
indeed,  more  like  a  Jewish  rabbin  than  a  Christian  doctor.  Yet, 
Jewish  and  rabbinical  though  his  doctrine  were,  it  carried  a  fair  face 
and  show  of  piety,  at  the  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  common  people,  and 
such  who  stood  not  to  examine  the  true  grounds  thereof,  but  took  it 
up  on  the  appearance  ;  such  who  did  judge  thereof,  not  by  the  work- 
manship of  the  stutt',  but  the  gloss  aud  colour.  In  Avhich  it  is  most 
strange  to  see  how  suddenly  men  were  induced,  not  only  to  give  way 
unto  it,  but  without  more  ado  to  abet  the  same ;  till  in  the  end, 
and  that  in  very  little  time,  it  grew  the  most  bewitching  error,  the 
most  popular  deceit,  that  ever  had  been  set  on  foot  in  the  Church  of 
England.  And  verily  I  persuade  myself,  that  many  an  honest  and 
well-meaning  man,  both  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  either  because 
of  the  appearance  of  the  thing  itself,  or  out  of  some  opinion  of  those 
men  who  first  endeavoured  to  promote  it,  became  exceedingly  aflfected 
towards  the  same,  as  taking  it  to  be  a  doctrine  sent  down  from  heaven 
for  increase  of  piety.  So  easily  did  they  believe  it,  and  grew  at  last 
so  strongly  possessed  therewith,  that  in  the  end  they  would  not  wil- 
lingly be  persuaded  to  conceive  otherwise  thereof  than  at  first  they 
did,  or  think  they  swallowed  down  the  hook  when  they  took  the  bait. 
An  hook  indeed  which  had  so  fastened  them  to  those  men  m4io  love  to 
fish  in  troubled  waters,  that  by  this  artifice  there  was  no  small  hope 
conceived  amongst  them  to  fortify  their  side,  and  make  good  that 
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cause  wliicli,  till  this  trim  deceit  was  thought  of,  was  almost  grown 
desperate."* 

"  By  inculcating  to  the  people,"  he  continues,  "  these  new  Sabhath 
speculations — teaching  that  that  day  only  was  of  God's  appointment, 
and  all  the  rest  observed  in  the  Church  of  England  a  remnant  of  the 
will-worship  in  the  Church  of  Rome- — the  other  holy  days  in  this  Church 
established  were  so  shrewdly  shaken,  that  till  this  day  (1636)  they  ai'e 
not  well  recovered  of  the  blow  then  given.  Nor  came  this  on  the  by, 
or  besides  their  purpose,  but  as  a  thing  that  specially  was  intended 
from  the  first  beginning,  from  the  first  time  that  ever  these  Sabbath 
doctrines  peeped  into  the  light.  For  Doctor  Bound,  the  first  sworn 
servant  of  the  Sabbath,  hath,  in  his  first  edition,  thus  declared  him- 
self: that  he  sees  not  where  the  Lord  hath  given  any  authority  to  his 
Church,  ordinarily  and  perpetually  to  sanctify  any  day,  except  that 
which  he  hath  sanctified  himself  (p.  31);  and  makes  it  an  especial 
argument  against  the  goodness  of  the  religion  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
that  to  the  seventh  day  they  have  joined  so  many  other  days,  and  made 
them  equal  with  the  seventh,  if  not  superior  thereunto,  as  well  in  the 
solemnity  of  divine  offices  as  restraint  from  labour  (p.  32).  So  that 
we  may  perceive  by  this,  that  their  intent  from  the  beginning  was  to 
cry  down  the  holy  days  as  superstitious  Popish  ordinances,  that  so  their 
new-found  Sabbath  being  placed  alone  (and  Sabbath  now  it  must  be 
called)  might  become  more  eminent." | 

"  It  is  almost  incredible,"  says  Fuller,  "  how  taking  this  doctrine 
was,  partly  because  of  its  own  purity,  and  partly  for  the  eminent 
piety  of  such  persons  as  maintained  it ;  so  that  the  Lord's  day,  espe- 
cially in  corporations,  began  to  be  precisely  kept,  people  becoming  a 
law  to  themselves,  forbearing  such  sports  as  yet  by  statute  permitted  ; 
yea,  many  rejoicing  at  their  own  restraint  herein.  On  this  day  the 
stoutest  fencer  laid  down  the  buckler  ;  the  most  skilful  archer  unbent 
his  bow,  counting  all  shooting  beside  the  mark  ;  May-games  and 
morris-dances  grew  out  of  request ;  and  good  reason  that  bells  should 
he  silenced  from  jingling  about  men's  legs,  if  their  very  ringing  in 
steeples  were  adjudged  unlawful.  Some  of  them  were  ashamed  of 
their  former  pleasures,  like  children,  which,  grown  bigger,  blush 
themselves  out  of  their  rattles  and  whistles.  Others  forbore  them  for 
fear  of  their  superiors  ;  and  many  left  them  oft'  out  of  a  politic  com- 
pliance, lest  otherwise  they  should  be  accounted  licentious. 

"  Yet  learned  men  were  much  divided  in  their  judgments  about 
these  Sabbatarian  doctrines.  Some  embraced  them  as  ancient  truths 
consonant  to  Scripture,  long  disused  and  neglected,  now  seasonably 
revived  for  the  increase  of  piety.  Others  conceived  them  grounded 
on  a  wrong  bottom  ;  but,  because  they  tended  to  the  manifest  advance 
of  religion,  it  was  pity  to  oppose  them,  seeing  none  have  just  reason 
to  complain,  being  deceived  into  their  own  good.  But  a  third  sort 
flatly  fell  out  with  these  positions,  as  galling  men's  necks  with  a 
Jewish  yoke,  against  the  liberty  of  Christians  ;  that  Christ,  as  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath,  had  removed  the  rigour  thereof,  and  allowed  men 

*  History  of  the  Sabbath,  Part  II.,  pp.  249-252. 
T  lb.,  pp.  254-5. 
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lawful  recreations  ;  that  this  doctrine  put  an  unequal  lustre  on  the 
Sunday  on  sot  purpose  to  eclipse  all  other  holy  days,  to  the  derogation 
of  the  authorit/of  the  Church  ;  that  this  strict  observance  was  set  up 
out  of  faction  to  be  a  character  of  diiference,  to  brand  all  for  liber- 
tines who  did  not  entertain  it."* 

After  some  delay,  during  which  the  new  doctrine  spread  thus  ra- 
pidly, attempts  were  made  by  Archbishop  Whitgift  in  1599,  and  by 
Lord  Chief-Justice  Popham  in  1600,  to  call  in  and  suppress  Bound's 
hook  ;  "  yet  all  their  care,"  says  Fuller,  "  did  but  for  the  present 
make  the  Sunday  set  in  a  cloud  to  arise  soon  after  in  more  bright- 
ness. As  for  the  Archbishop,  his  known  opposition  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Brethren  i-endered  his  actions  more  odious ;  as  if  out  of  envy 
he  had  caused  such  a  pearl  to  be  concealed.  As  for  Judge  Popham, 
though  some  conceived  it  most  proper  for  his  place  to  punish  felonious 
doctrines  (which  robbed  the  Queen's  subjects  of  their  lawful  liberty), 
and  to  behold  them  branded  with  a  mark  of  infamy ;  yet  others 
accounted  him  no  competent  judge  in  this  controversy.  And  though 
he  had  a  dead  hand  against  olfenders,  yet  these  Sabbatarian  doctrines, 
though  condemned  by  him,  took  the  privilege  to  pardon  themselves, 
and  were  published  more  generally  than  before.  The  price  of  the 
doctor's  book  began  to  be  doubled  ;  as,  commonly,  books  are  then 
most  called  on  when  called  in,  and  many  who  hear  not  of  them  when 
printed  inquire  after  them  when  prohibited  ;  and  though  the  book's 
wings  were  clipped  from  flying  abroad  in  print,  it  ran  the  faster  from 
friend  to  friend  in  transcribed  copies ;  and  the  Jjord's  Day  in  most 
places  was  most  strictly  observed.  The  more  liberty  people  were 
offered,  the  less  they  used  it ;  refusing  to  take  the  freedom  authority 
tendered  them.  For,  the  vulgar  sort  have  the  actions  of  their  supe- 
riors in  constant  jealousy,  suspecting  each  gate  of  their  opening  to 
be  a  trap,  every  hole  of  their  digging  to  be  a  mine,  wherein  some 
secret  train  is  covertly  conveyed,  to  the  blowing  up  of  the  subject's 
liberty :  which  made  them  almost  afraid  of  the  recreations  of  the 
Lord's  Day  allowed  them  ;  and,  seeing  it  is  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
the  mind  of  man  to  do  what  he  pleaseth,  it  was  sport  for  them  to 
refrain  from  sports,  whilst  the  forbearance  was  in  themselves  volun- 
tary, arbitrary,  and  elective,  pot  imposed  upon  them.  Yea,  six  years 
after.  Bound's  book  came  forth,  with  enlargements,  publicly  sold  ; 
and  scarce  any  comment,  catechism,  or  controversy  was  set  forth  by 
the  stricter  divines,  wherein  this  doctrine  (the  diamond  in  this  ring) 
was  not  largely  pressed  and  proved ;  so  that,  as  one  saith,  the  Sab- 
bath itself  had  no  rest.  For  now,  all  strange  and  unknown  writers, 
without  further  examination,  passed  for  friends  and  favourites  of  the 
Presbyterian  party,  who  could  give  the  word,  and  had  anything  in 
their  treatise  tending  to  the  sti'ict  observation  of  the  Lord's  Day."f 

Jeremy  Collier,  also,  relates  these  transactions,  and  adds — ''  It 
seems  some  of  the  party  run  the  doctrine  to  a  scandalous  extre- 
mity, and  delivered  frightful  paradoxes  in  the  pulpit.  They  were  so 
hardy  as  to  say,  '  That  to  do  any  servile  work  or  business  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  was  as  great  a  sin  as  to  kill  a  man,  or  commit  adultery.' 
In  Somersetshire,  '  That  to  throw  a  bowl  on  the  Lord's  Day,  was  as 

*  Fuller's  Church  History,  Cent.  XVI.,  B.  ix.,  §  21.  t  Ibid,  §  22. 
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great  a  sia  as  to  kill  a  man.'  In  Norfolk,  *  That  to  make  a  feast 
or  dress  a  wedding-dinner  on  the  same,  was  as  great  a  sin  as  for  a 
father  to  take  a  knife  and  cut  his  child's  throat.'  And  in  Suffolk, 
'  That  to  ring  more  bells  than  one  on  the  Lord's  Day,  was  as  great  a 
sin  as  to  commit  a  murder.'  "* 

In  Scotland,  where  Knox  and  his  party,  following  the  lead  of 
Geneva,  suppressed  all  holy  days  hut  Sunday,  (which,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  wisely  retained  for  its  use  in  affording  weekly  opportunities  of 
publicly  worshipping  God,  hearing  his  Word  preached,  and  commu- 
nicating with  his  holy  sacraments — as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  rest, 
recreation,  and  social  enjoyment,)  the  change,  it  appears,  although 
unaccompanied  with  Puritanical  rigour,  was  displeasing  to  many  of  the 
people,  insomuch  that  the  two  principal  feasts  of  Easter  and  Christ- 
mas continued  to  be  extensively  observed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
sixteenth  ceutury.f  "  As  for  the  Lord's  Day  in  that  kingdom,"  says 
Heylin,  "  I  find  not  that  it  had  attained  unto  the  name  or  nature 
of  a  Sabbath-day,  until  that  doctrine  had  been  set  on  foot  amongst 
us  in  England.  For  in  the  Book  of  Discipline  set  out  anno  1560, 
they  call  it  by  no  other  name  than  Sunday  ;  ordaining  that  upon  four 
Sundays  in  the  year,  which  are  therein  specified,  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  administered  to  the  people  ;  and  in  the 
year  1592,  an  act  of  King  James  the  Third,  about  the  Saturday,  and 
other  vigils  to  be  kept  holy  from  evensong  to  evensong,  was  annulled 
and  abrogated  ;  which  plainly  shews  that  then  they  thought  not  of  a 
Sabbath.  But  when  the  Sabbath  doctrine  had  been  raised  in  Eng- 
land, anno  1595,  as  before  was  said,  it  found  a  pi'esent  entertainment 
with  the  brethren  there,  who  had  before  professed  in  their  public 
writings  to  our  Puritans  here,  that  'both  their  causes  were  most 
nearly  linked  together '  (Davison,  p.  20) ;  and  thereupon  they  both 
took  up  the  name  of  Sabbath,  and  imposed  the  rigour. ";{: 

That  this  new  order  of  things  had  already  obtained  a  footing  in  Scot- 
land appears  from  the  evidence  of  Dr  Lee  ;  who,  in  continuation  of 
his  answer  to  Q.  4089,  in  the  Report  of  Sir  Andi'ew  Agnew's  Com- 
mittee {ante,  p.  299),  says,  that  soon  after  the  time  when  the  comedy 
was  performed  on  a  Sunday  (1574), §  ".such  amusements  as  dramatic 
performances  were  not  only  discountenanced,  hut  altogether  prohibited 
on  that  day.  I  may  here  mention  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  profane  amusements  were  denounced.  On  the  2d  of  March 
following,  this  minute  is  inserted  :  '  The  minister  is  ordained  on  Sun- 
day next  to  charge  all  persons,  speciallie  young  men,  not  to  presume 
to  violate  the  Sabbath-day  by  using  of  plays  and  games  publiclie,  as 
they  were  wont  to  do,  contrefating  the  playis  of  Robin  Huid,  ex- 

*  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  1714,  vol.  ii.,  p.  644. 

t   See  Heylin,  Part  II.,  pp.  264-6.  J  lb.,  pp.  266-7. 

§  The  date  is  so  given  in  Dr  Lee's  evidence,  but  it  must  be  a  misprint,  probably 
for  1594  ;  for  the  Act  of  Parliament  referred  to  was  not  passed  till  1579,  nor 
was  the  name  "  Sabbath-day  "  even  then  applied  in  it  to  the  Sunday.  In  the 
extracts  from  the  St  Andrews  Records,  however,  the  word  "  Sabbath"  appears 
in  1570,  1571,  and  1572;  but  here  also  there  may  be  some  error  of  dates  or 
transcription.  As  the  Act  of  Parliament  itself  was  unwarrantably  altered  in 
the  seventeenth  centui-y  (as  we  shall  presently  see),  this  Record  may  have 
undergone  a  like  vitiation. 
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pressUe  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament.'*  I  find  in  the  same  record, 
in  the  year  1595,  '  John  Ross,  master  of  the  Song  School,  on  his 
knees  asked  Grod  mercy  for  using  and  playing  a  part  of  a  comedy  and 
play  in  St  Leonard's  College,  at  the  time  of  the  last  Batchelor  Act. 
Mr  John  Echlin,  regent  to  the  Batchelors,  and  Mr  John  Douglas, 
pedagogue  to  my  Lord  Buchan,  confessed,  in  presence  of  the  session, 
that  it  was  against  their  Avills  that  the  said  play  was  played,  and 
promised  hereafter  to  stay  and  withstand  all  such  things  at  their 
power,  and  never  to  do  the  like  in  time  coming.' 

"  4090.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  what  the  character  of  the 
performance  was,  for  the  acting  of  which  on  the  Lord's  Day  that  pe- 
nance was  undergone  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  know;  but  I  know  that 
not  long  afterwards  such  performances  were  prohibited  altogether. 
Thus,  October  1st,  1598  :  '  An  Englishman  having  desired  liberty  of 
the  session  to  make  ane  public  play  iu  this  city,  it  was  voted  and 
concluded  that  he  sal  not  be  permitted  to  do  the  same.' " 

In  answer  to  Q.  4093,  Dr  Lee  adds : — "  I  find  that  at  those  times 
kirk -sessions  occasionally  made  regulations  themselves,  some  of  which 
I  cannot  ascertain  to  have  been  authorised  by  any  Acts  of  Parliament; 
regulations  in  virtue  of  which  they  not  only  imposed  pemniary  fines, 

*  The  following  is  the  Act  referred  to,  which  was  passed  in  1579  hy  the 
sixth  Parliament  of  James  VI.  "  His  Majestie,  and  his  three  Estaites,  in  this 
present  Parliament  statutis  and  ordainis,  that  there  be  na  Mercattes  nor  Faires 
halden  upon  the  Sabboth-day,  nor  zit  within  Kirkes  or  Kirk-zairdes  that 
day  or  ony  uther  day,  under  the  paine  of  escheitting  of  the  guddes,  to  the 
use  of  the  pure  within  the  Paroche.  And  sik-like,  that  na  handie-labouring, 
nor  woorking,  be  used  on  the  Sabboth-day,  nor  na  gamming  and  playing, 
passing  to  Tavernes  and  Aile-houses,  or  selling  of  meat  or  drink,  or  wilful 
remaining  fra  their  Paroche  Kirk,  in  time  of  Sermon  or  Prayers  on  the  Sahhoth- 
day,  be  used,  under  the  paines  following :  That  is  to  say,  of  everie  person, 
for  the  handie-labouring  and  woorking,  commonly  used  be  the  purest  sort,  ten 
schillings,  and  for  gamming,  playing,  passing  to  Tavernes  and  Aile-houses, 
selling  of  meat  and  drink,  and  wilful  remaining  from  their  Paroche  Kirk,  in 
time  of  Sermon  or  Prayers  on  the  Sabboth-day,  of  everie  j^erson  tiventie  schillings, 
to  be  applyed  to  the  helpe  and  reliefe  of  the  pure  of  the  Parochin.  And  in  case 
of  the  refuse  or  inability  of  ony  person  offending  in  the  premisses,  to  pay  the 
saids  paines  respective,  presentlie  and  indelaiedlie,  upon  their  apprehension  or 
conviction,  after  lauchful  tryal,  he  or  she  sail  be  ^yut  and  halden  in  the  stoics, 
or  sik  uther  engine,  divised  for  publick  punishment,  be  the  space  of  tiventy-foure 
houres.  And  for  execution  heirof,  the  Kingis  Majesties  commission  of  Justi- 
ciarie,  sail  be  granted  to  somepersone  in  every  Parochin,  best  affected  and  maist 
abill  to  performe  the  same,  at  the  request  of  the  Minister." — (Acts  of  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament,  collected  by  Sir  Thomas  Murray  of  Glendook,  1681,  p.  207  ; 
or  Alexander's  Abridgement  of  the  Acts,  p.  54.)  This  law  was  doubtless  suggest- 
ed, as  its  successors  generally  were,  by  the  clergy.  See  Dr  Lee's  evidence, 
Q.  4086. 

The  circumstance  that  "the  Sabboth-day"  and  not  "Sunday,"  is  the  phrase 
used  in  this  Act,  seems  to  refute  Heylin's  notion  that  in  Scotland  the  Lord's 
Day  did  not  acquire  the  name  of  the  Sabbath  till  the  Puritans  gave  it  that 
title  about  ten  years  afterwards.  Had  this  objection  been  urged  fifty  years 
ago,  it  would  have  been  unanswerable  ;  but  the  publication  of  Mr  Thomas 
Thomson's  carefully-edited  collection  of  the  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament 
from  the  original  records,  has  since  revealed  the  fact  that  Sir  Thomas  Murray 
took  the  liberty  to  adapt  the  Act  to  the  public  taste  by  changing  "  Sonday'' 
(which  is  the  word  in  Mv  Thomson's  edition,  vol.  iii.,  p.  138)  to  the  more  ac- 
ceptable phrase  "  Sabboth-day.''  Mr  Alexander,  who  copies  the  Act  from 
Murray,  has  very  properly  adverted  to  the  discrepance  in  a  note. 
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and  to  a  large  amount,  but  likeivise  placed  the  offenders  in  close  and  rigor- 
ous confinement,  and  also  occasionally  inflicted  corporal  punishment.  Thus 
I  find  iu  the  book  of  the  session  of  St  Andrews,  May  31,  1649,  the 
following  minute: — '  James  Allen,  for  breaking  of  the  Sabbath,  to  be 
SCOURGED  IN  THE  ToLBOOTH  by  oue  of  the  town  officers,  at  the  sight  of 
the  magistrates.^ 

"  4094.  Do  you  find  in  any  part  of  the  same  period  any  protest 
against  such  infliction  of  punishment,  in  consequence  of  the  regulations 
under  which  they  inflicted  that  punishment  not  being  supported  by 
civil  enactments  ? — No,  I  find  no  such  instances ;  but  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  the  kii*k-sessions  in  towns,  in  those  times,  in  all  cases 
I  believe,  included  a  proportion  of  the  magistrates,  so  that  it  might 
be  under  that  mixed  jurisdiction  of  a  coui't  composed  of  members 
partly  ecclesiastical  and  partly  possessed  of  civil  authority,  that  those 
proceedings  took  place.*  It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  the 
kirk-session  of  Crail,  though  in  this  predicament,  incurred  the  dis- 
approbation of  the  Presbytery  for  exceeding  their  powers  ;  and  the 
Presbytery,  in  1650,  appointed  them  '  to  refer  to  the  civil  magistrate 
the  enjoining  of  corporal  punishments  or  pecunial  mulcts.'  The 
moderator  of  the  kirk-session  at  this  time  was  Mr  James  Sharp  (after- 
wards Archbishop  of  St  Andrews),  a  man  of  an  arbitrary  disposi- 
tion."—(P.  269.) 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  same  Report,  pp.  299-306,  are  published 
some  curious  extracts  made  by  Dr  Lee  from  the  Records  of  sundry 
Church  Courts  in  Scotland,  shewing  how  the  laws  against  Sabbath- 
breaking  were  administered  from  1570  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  George  II.  The  following  are  specimens  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
kirk-sessions  during  that  period  : — 

St  Andreius,  June  6,  1599. — David  Wemis,  in  Raderay  (accused 
of  dancing  on  Trinity  Sunday),  was  "  ordained  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  steeple  till  he  find  caution  to  make  repentance.  He  said  that  he 
never  saw  that  dancing  was  stayit  before^  and  that  custom  was  kept 
in  Raderny  ere  ony  of  the  session  was  born,"  &c. 

"  June  10, 1599. — David  Wemis  confessed  his  fault  in  dancing  and 
profanation  of  the  Sabbath." 

"  Aug.  24,  1600. — It  is  thought  meet  that  the  elders  of  landward 
advert  that  nane  of  the  landward  break  the  Sabbath  in  shearing,  lead- 
ing, or  labouring  of  their  corns  in  this  harvest  season  approaching." 

"Nov.  18,  1641. — Archibald  Russell,  in  Wester  Balrymont,  and 
his  servant  woman,  for  leading  corn  on  the  Sabbath  evening,  were  or- 
dained to  crave  Ciod  mercy  on  their  knees  before  the  session,  and  to 
pay  40s.  penalty,  which  was  given  to  ane  Gordon,  a  distressed  woman 
come  from  Ireland." 

I  may  here  mention  that  in  the  year  1590,  the  kirk-session  of 
Glasgow,  following  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xxiii.,  32),  ordained  that 
the  Sabbath  should  be  "  from  sun  to  sun  ;"  which  they  afterwards  ex- 
plained to  mean  that  "  no  work  should  be  done  from  light  to  light  in 
winter,  and  betwixt  sun  and  sun  in  summer."f  Dr  Lee  gives  some 
extracts  from  their  records  : — 

*  Dr  Lee  seems  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  magistrates  had  no  power  to  exer- 
cise civil  authority  while  acting  as  members  of  kirk -sessions. 

t   Wodrow's  Biographical  Collections,  printed  for  the  Maitland  Club,  vol.  ii. 
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Glasgow,  Feb.  6,  1592. — "  The  Presbyterie  has  fund  William  Craig, 
at  Walkmill  of  Partik,  to  have  been  absent  fra  his  kirk  this  laiuj  time  by- 
gane,  and  thairby  to  have  contraveuit  his  obligations,  quhairin  he 
obligat  him,  under  the  pane  of  ten  merks,  to  keep  his  kirk  on  Sun- 
day to  heir  God's  word,  is  decernit  to  pay  to  the  thesaurer  of  his  kirk  the 
said  ten  merks,  and  to  make  his  repentance  in  his  kirk  for  absence 
fra  his  kirk  the  twa  Sundays  next  to  come,  and  that  he  be  not  ab- 
solved till  he  shew  evident  tokens  of  repentance,  and  that  he  find  suretie, 
under  the  pain  of  ten  pundis,  to  be  present  to  hear  God's  word  on  the  Sunday 
in  tymes  coming ^ 

"May  7,  1594. — The  Presbyterie  of  Glasgow  statutes 'and  ordenis 
that  gif  Mungo  Craig  sail  playe  on  his  pypes  on  the  Sondaye  fra  the 
sun  rising  till  the  sun  going  to  in  ony  place  within  the  bonds  of  this 
Presbyterie,  that  he  incontinent  therafter  sail  be  summarlie  excom- 
municat.  Lykwiso  statutes  that  upon  the  Sondaye  in  the  said  time, 
uane  gif  themselfis  to  pastimes  and  profane  games  within  the  said 
bonds,  under  the  paiu  of  the  censures  of  the  kirk  ;  and  this  to  be  in- 
timat  furth  of  pulpit  the  next  Sondaye  be  everie  minister  within  this 
Presbyterie,  and  specialie  be  the  minister  of  Ruglen." — (P.  299.)* 

Pittenweem,  July  18, 1594. — "  Because  of  the  contempt  of  the  Word, 
and  evil  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  the  session  ordains,  that  the  maister 
and  maistress  of  every  house,  and  sa  mony  as  are  of  years  and  judg- 
ment (except  when  need  requireth  otherwise),  sail  be  present  in  the  kirk 
in  due  time  every  Sabbath  to  hear  the  sermon  before  and  after  noon,  under 
pain  of  12d.  the  first,  2s.  the  second,  and  for  the  third  5s.,  also  5s.  toties 
quoties  thereafter ;  as  also  for  the  third  fault,  to  be  debarred  fra  the 
benefits  of  the  kirk  till  they  make  repentance  as  the  session  sail  en- 
join."—(P.  300.) 

Maclerty,  June  26,  1625. — "  It  is  ordained  by  the  ministers  and 
elders,  that  no  banquet  be  in  any  brewster's  upon  ane  Sunday,  under 
the  pain  of  40s."— (lb.) 

An  abstract  is  given  of  cases  of  Sabbath-breaking,  found  in  the  Re- 
cord of  the  Session  of  St  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh.  In  1587,  David 
Dugall  is  censured  for  going  to  Cramond  on  the  Lord's  Day  morn- 
ing with  shoes — a  delightful  walk,  by  which  he  must  have  been 
greatly  refreshed,  and  probably  was  enabled  to  visit  his  relations  : 
repeating  the  oftence  in  1595,  he  is  publicly  rebuked,  and  obliged 
to  find  surety  that  he  shall  never  be  guilty  of  a  similar  otfence, 
under  a  penalty,  for  the  first  transgression,  of  20s. ;  for  the  second, 
of  40s. ;  and  for  the  third,  of  banishment  from  the  parish.  In  1598, 
several  persons  in  West  Port,  Potterrow,  and  Water  of  Leith,  for 
profaning  the  Sabbath  by  "  May  games,"  were  referred  to  the  bailies 

part  ii.,  p.  35. — Fifty  years  afterwards  (August  18,  1640),  "the  session  make 
a  very  strict  act  against  profaning  the  Sabbath,  and  declare  it  to  be  from  12  on 
Saturday's  night  to  12  on  Sunday's  night." — (lb.)  The  Jewish  way  of  reckon- 
ing still  prevails  in  Massachusetts  ;  see  Combe's  Notes  on  the  United  States, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  94,  116. 

*  In  1609,  the  town-piper  of  Aberdeen  was  admonished  by  the  Moderator 
in  presence  of  the  kirk-session,  to  play  no  more  on  his  pipes  on  the  Sabbath- 
day  ;  and  a  fiddler  was  at  the  same  time  prohibited  from  making  his  music  on 
that  huly  day. — (Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Kirk- Session,  dc,  of  Aberdeen, 
printed  for  the  Spalding  Club,  1846,  p.  68.) 
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of  their  respective  districts.   lu  1599,  five  persons,  for  drinking  in  the 
country  on  the  Lord's  Day,  were  admonished,  and  obliged  to  find  se- 
curity for  their  good  behaviour  in  future,  under  a  penalty  of  40s. 
In  1602,  David  Ochiltree,  "for  fishing  on  Sabbath,  and  other  crimes,''^ 
was  delivered  over  to  the  civil  magistrate.     In  1605,  David  Knipper 
tvas  "  set  at  the  pillar''^  for  playing  at  howls  on  Sahbath.    In  1610,  three 
individuals  were  referred  to  the  session  for  Edinburgh,  for  playing  at 
the  "penny  stones"  on  Sabbath.     In  1614,  several  were  fined  20s.  each 
for  playing  at  football  on  that  day.    In  1619,  Robert  "White, /or  going  to 
see  the  "  May  games"  was  fined  205.     In  1620,  this  penalty  was  imposed 
upon  two  women  for  "  flyting"  (scolding)  on  the  Lord's  Day  ;   and  in 
1625,  upon  three  men  for  selling  bread,  one  of  Avhom  was  "  imprisoned 
because  he  could  not  pay  his  fine."    In  1630,  several  persons  were 
fined  20s. /or  taking  'laverocks''''  {larks)  on  Sabbath.     In  1631,  several, 
for  fishing  on  Sabbath,  were  "  fined  20s.  each,  and  imprisoned.''^  In  1652, 
John  Coutts  and  others  were  fined  40s.  each  "for  selling  milk  on  the 
Lord's  Day."   In  1656,  John  Stevenson  was  fined  and  rebuked  "  for  car- 
rying beer  to  his  house  on  Sabbath  morning."     In  1696,  Elizabeth 
Thorn,  for  persisting  to  carry  in  quantities  of  milk  to  Edinhirgh  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  was  publicly  rebukecl ;  and  in  1698,  Hugh  CTray,/or  send- 
ing his  servant  to  Edinburgh  with  milk  to  sell  on  the  Lord's  Day,  was  both 
rebuked  and  fined.  There  are  also  sundry  cases  of  punishment  for  drink- 
ing, selling  drink  and  bread,  carrying  water,  shearing  (reaping),  fight- 
ing, keeping  mills  at  work,  and  so  on,—  (Pp.  301-3.) 

Considerable  extracts  are  given  likewise  from  the  books  of  the 
"  Cleneral  Sessions,"  the  "  Six  Sessions,"  and  the  "  Five  Sessions,"  of 
Edinburgh,  exhibiting  equally  tyrannical  encroachments  by  these  spi- 
ritual courts  upon  the  liberty  of  the  people.    In  1644,  a  fine  of  eight 
merks  was  exacted  from  John  Walker,  "  for  transgressing  the  Sabbath 
in  taking  up  ivebs  in  open  vieiv  of  the  people,"  and  the  carrying  of  water 
from  the  Craig  well  through  the  college  yard  was  prohibited.    In  the 
same  year  "  the  Six  Sessions  ordain  public  intimation  to  be  made,  that 
no  person,  man  nor  woman,  sal  be  found  vaging,  walking,  and  going  upon 
the  streets  upon  the  Lord^s  Day  after  the  afternoon'' s  sermon,  keeping  idle, 
and  entertaining  impertinent  conferences.     Nources  and  insolent  gig- 
lets  playing,  jesting,  sporting,  and  profanely  spending  the  Lord's  Day  ; 
with  certification  if  hereafter  they  do  not  abstain,  neither  will  be  re- 
strained, there  sail  be  particular  notice  taken  of  some  particulars,  and 
these  to  be  censured  and  punished  to  the  example  of  others.     Item, 
ordaines  ilk  elder  and  his  deacon  to  visit  by  course  the  haill  particular 
quarter  whereof  he  is  elder,  and  carefullie  to  observe  that  na  taverns, 
ale  cellars,  or  baxters'  booths  be  keeped  open,  but  only  to  sell  neces- 
saries for  present  necessitie,  and  close  up  all  again ;  and  the  delin- 
quents to  pay  12s.  for  the  first  fault,  and  to  make  public  repentance 
for  the  second  fault." — (P.  303.)    Next  year  (1645),  "  it  is  appointed 
by  the  Six  Sessions,  that  the  magistrates,  attended  by  the  ministers 
by  course,  sail  go  up  and  down  the  streets  upon  the  Loi'd's  Day  after 
the  afternoon  sermon,  and  cause  take  particular  notice  of  such  as  sail 
be  found  foorth  of  their  houses  vaging  abroad  upon  the  streets,  and 
cause  cite  them  before  the  session  to  be  rebuked  and  censured.    Item, 
that  some  be  appointed  to  observe,  at  Leith,  the  Abbey  kirkyard,  the 
Castlehill,  and  other  places.    Item,  that  the  ballives  of  Cannogate  and 
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Leith  be  requested  to  censure  and  punish  vagers,  and  such  as  sal  be 
found  to  transgresse  in  that  sort  the  Lord's  Day."*     Shortly  after- 

*  Similar  ordinances  against  "vaging"  or  strolling,  (which  were  sometimes 
even  more  stringent  than  the  above,)  continued  to  be  proclaimed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  kirk-sessions  till  the  end  of  George  the  First's  reign.  One  of  them 
was  formerly  quoted  (p.  149) ;  and  among  the  extracts  given  by  Dr  Lee  from 
the  records  of  the  "  Five  Sessions''  I  find  the  following,  dated  June  9,  1724  : 
"  It  was  represented  to  this  meeting  by  several  of  the  reverend  ministers  and 
other  members,  that  immorality  was  grown  to  a  very  great  height,  particxi,- 
larly  the  profanation  of  the  Lord^s  Bay,  by  people  crowding  upon  the  streets  to 
the  Castlehill,  the  Greyfriars'  churchyard,  the  High  School  yard,  and  other 
places,  in  time  of  divine  service,  as  tvell  as  other  times  in  the  day ;  which  being 
considered  by  this  meeting,  they  named  the  following  members,  viz.,  the  Rev. 
Mr  William  Mitchell,  &c.,  as  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  honourable  magis- 
trates upon  Tuesday  next,  to  concert  proper  measures  that  may  most  eflfectually 
suppress  immoralities,  particularly  the  profanation  of  the  Lord^s  Day.  The 
meeting  also  recommended  to  the  Moderator  to  speak  or  write  to  the  Honourable 
Brigadier-General  Preston,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  necessar  and  pro- 
per order /or  preventing  peopled  walking  on  the  Castlehill  upion  the  Lord^s  Day, 
especially  in  time  of  divine  service." — (P.  305.) 

I  repeat  that  if  such  regulations  as  these  of  our  pious  kirk-sessions  had  been 
in  force  at  Jerusalem  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  our  Lord  himself, 
for  walking  through  the  corn-fields  on  the  Sabbath — and  even  the  Pharisees 
who  were  walking  there  when  they  met  him — might  have  been  marked  for 
punishment  by  the  perambulating  "  magistrates,  attended  by  the  ministers,"  or 
by  "  an  elder  or  a  deacon,  with  a  beadle  and  officer !"     In  those  days  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem  certainly  were  not  shut  on  the  Sabbath,  to  prevent  all  egress  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  but  our  Six  Sessions  urged  the  addition  of  this  to  the  other  means  of 
spiritual  improvement  of  Edinburgh.   "  It  is  thought  necessar,"  they  say,  August 
5,  1646,  "  that  the  ports  (gates)  of  Edinburgh  sail  stand  closed  from  Saturday 
at  night  till  Sunday  at  six  o'clock  at  night,  and  none  of  them  to  be  opened  all 
the  while,  save  only  one  of  the  south  ports,  to  give  way  for  watering  of  horse 
at  morning  and  evening,  at  which  time  they  must  be  attended  by  some  faithful 
honest  man,  for  restraining  the  people's  forthbreaking,  and  thereafter  to  be 
closed.     It  is  no  less  necessar  that  the  magistrates  of  the  Cannogate  be  careful 
to  see  that  no  back  gates  nor  posterns  or  obscure  passages  be  neglected  or  left 
open  to  give  way  to  the  people's  outbreaking." — (P.  304.)     These  suggestions 
were  acted  upon  by  the  magistrates  in  1650.  when  they  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
regularly  closed  from  Saturday  at  10  p.m.,  till  Monday  at  4  a.m.,  except  for  an 
hour  in  the  morning  and  another  at  night,  for  watering  of  horses  ;  while  vag- 
ing in  the  streets  or  repairing  to  the  Castlehill  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  im- 
prisonment, and  farther  punishment  at  the  will  of  the  magistrate. — (The  Coltness 
Collections,  printed  for  the  Maitland  Club,  p.  368.)     Nevertheless,  the  people 
still  refused  to  have  godliness  thrust  upon  them  within  the  walls ;   for  we  find 
that  on  12th  June  1655,  public  intimation  was  appointed  to  be  made  from  the 
pulpits,  "that  all  such  as  sail  be  found  to  profane  the  Lord's  Day  by  vaging 
after  sermon,  going  up  and  down  the  streets,  some  to  the  Castlehill,  some  to 
Tester's  Kirk,  and  places  thereabout,  gardens  and  void  places,  for  their  sport 
and  pastyme,  throwing  the  cannon-stone,  and  such  like  unlawful  pastimes  and 
recreations  on  such  days,  sal  be  condynly  censured  and  punished  as  efferis." 
— {Report  of  Committee,  p.  304.)    In  1656,  it  is  announced  that  "  persons  vaging 
upon  the  streets  upon  the  Lord's  Day,  chiefly  in  time  of  sermon,  sal  be  appre- 
hended and  committed  to  prison  by  the  authoritie  of  the  magistrates,  and  severely 
punished." — (lb.)     On   5th   April   1658,   "  the   magistrates   is   to  cause  some 
Inglish  souldiers  goe  along  the  streets,  and  those  outparts  above  written,  both 
before  sermon  and  after  sermon,  and  lay  hold  upon  both  young  and  old  whom 
they  find  out  of  their  houses  or  out  of  the  church."— (P.  305.)     So  much  for 
Edinburgh.    At  Glasgow  likewise  the  gates  were  ordered  to  be  closed,  but  only 
during   certain    hours   of   the    Sabbath. —  ("\Vodrow"s  Biographical    Collections, 
printed  for  the  Maitland  Club,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  p.  33.)     The  effect  of  these 
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wards  a  widow,  named  Margaret  Dicksou,  was  accused  of  "  transgress- 
ing the  Lord's  day,  having  spits  and  roasts  at  the  fire  in  time  of  sermon^ 
Having  acknowledged  the  sin,  she  was  ordained  to  pay  two  thalers 
(eight  raerks),  "  with  certification  that  if  she  be  found  guilty  of  the 
like  hereafter  she  shall  be  made  to  pay  double,  as  likewise  to  be 
brought  before  the  congregation  to  make  public  satisfaction." — (P. 
304.) 

From  the  Session  Records  of  other  parts  of  Scotland,  we  learn  that 
measures  similar  to  those  above  noticed  were  extensively  employed  for 
the  promotion  of  Sabbath-observance.  In  Aberdeen,  which  has  al- 
ready been  brieily  referred  to,  an  elder  or  deacon  of  the  Church,  if 
absent  from  the  preaching,  incurred  a  penalty  of  "twa  shillings;"  for 
"  others  honest  persons  of  the  town,"  the  fine  was  sixpence,  Nov.  24, 
1575,  it  is  ordained  that  "  all  persons  being  absent  fra  the  preaching 
on  the  Sunday,  without  lawful  business,  and  all  persons  ganging  in  the 
gait,  or  playing  in  the  links  [downs],  or  other  places,  the  times  of 
preaching  or  prayers  on  the  Sunday,  and  all  persons  making  mercat 

stringent  measures  upon  the  morals  of  the  people  will  be  inquired  into  in  a 
subsequent  Note. 

During  the  period  referred  to,  the  captors  or  searchers  continued  to  ply  their 
unpopular  vocation  on  Sundays,  not  only  in  Edinburgh,  but  extensively  through- 
out Scotland — instances  of  which  appear  in  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the 
Kirk-Session,  &c.  of  Aberdeen,  pp.  26,  27  (8th  May  1603,  and  7th  May  1609);  as 
well  as  in  the  Perth  and  Ayr  Registei-s  quoted  below,  and  in  Wodrow's  Bio- 
graphical Collections,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  p.  36.  Dr  Lee  says  he  had  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  that  the  custom  of  perambulating  the  streets  in  quest  of  Sabbath- 
breakers  continued  later  than  the  year  1730  (Q.  4117,  p.  273)  ;  but  at  Perth  it 
survived  at  least  till  1775  (see  The  Spottiswoode  Miscellany,  vol.  ii.,  p.  244  ; 
Edinburgh,  1845) ;  and  in  the  West  of  Scotland  (where  fanaticism  has  always, 
since  the  Reformation,  kept  a  firmer  hold  of  the  people  than  in  other  Low- 
land districts)  it  lingered  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  This  we 
learn  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Duncan  Macfarlan  of  Renfrew  before  the 
same  committee.  "  It  is  an  old  Scottish  practice,"  says  he,  "  which  I  have 
heard  often  spoken  of  by  those  who  lived  a  generation  before  me,  and  of  which 
I  have  also  heard  much  from  the  members  of  my  own  church,  when  I  was 
a  minister  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow.  Elders  of  our  churches  were,  at 
the  period  to  which  I  refer,  accustomed  to  walk  the  streets  in  towns,  two  and 
two  in  turns,  during  the  hours  of  divine  service,  to  take  notice  of  children  or 
disorderly  persons  strolling  about,  and  to  attempt,  by  moral  suasion,  to  induce 
them  to  go  to  their  houses,  or  to  go  to  church;  and  if  those  means  were  ineffi- 
cient, they  were  handed  over  to  the  civil  magistrate.  This  practice  continued  till, 
from  an  increase  of  population,  an  increase  of  vice,"  [an  increase,  he  might  have 
added,  of  men's  knowlege  of  their  rights,  and  respect  for  those  of  each  other,] 
"  and  a  growing  want  of  support  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates"  [who  doubtless 
had  better  learned  the  limits  of  civil  jurisdiction],  "  it  was  gradually  given  up  ; 
and  I  am  not  aware  at  this  moment  whether  any  society  of  the  description  now 
given  exists  in  Scotland  ;  but  I  believe,  from  the  accounts  1  have  had,  that  they 
did  continue  to  exist  till  within  a  dozen  years  ago.  I  ought  to  have  added,  that 
this  was  not  confined  to  the  elders  of  the  church,  but  that  well-disposed  indivi- 
duals associated  with  them,  took  turn  with  them,  and  carried  into  eflfect  those 
objects."— (Q.  3693,  p.  229.)  He  adds  (Q.  3700,  p.  230),  "  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  legislative  enactments  not  being  fully  carried  into  effect,  that  the 
associations  to  which  I  referred  gradually  ceased  to  ojjerate ;  the  persons  who 
went  round  to  repress  Sabbath  abuse  were  often  insulted,  and  being  unsup- 
ported by  the  magistrates,  gradually  gave  up  acting  as  they  did  formerly,  it 
having  been  voluntai'y  and  gratuitous."  The  practice  is  alluded  to  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Rob  Roy. 
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merchautlise  on  Sunday  within  the  town,  .  .  .  sail  he  secluded 
tVa  all  benefit  of  the  kirk  unto  the  time  they  satisfy  the  kirk  in  their 
repentance,  and  [the]  magistrate  hy  ane  pocunial  pain."*  Nov.  28, 
1602,  "  the  wife  of  JanifS  Biinneriuan,  for  working  on  the  Sabbath- 
day  [is]  unlawit  in  6s.  8d."  "  The  same  day,  the  session  ordains 
that  nae  baxters  within  this  bui'gh  work  nor  bake  any  baken  meat 
in  time  coming  on  the  Sabbath-day."  Four  Aberdeen  citizens 
were,  Jan.  16,  1603,  "  unlawit,  ilk  ane  of  them,  in  3s.  4d.  for 
their  absence  fra  the  sermons  on  Sunday  last,  confessit  by  them- 
selves."f  On  8th  November  1608,  the  citizens  were  dreadfully 
alarmed  by  an  earthquake,  on  account  of  which  a  day  of  fasting  and 
humiliation  was  appointed  by  the  magistrates  and  clergy.  The  par- 
ticular sin  for  which  this  scourge  was  thought  to  have  been  sent, 
was  the  custom  of  salmon-fishing  on  Sunday ;  and  accordingly  the 
proprietors  of  salmon-fishings  were  called  before  the  Session  and  re- 
buked. Some,  says  the  record,  '  promeist  absolutelie  to  forbear,  both 
be  thame  selffis  and  thair  servandis,  in  tyme  cummiug  ;  utheris  pro- 
meist to  forbear,  upon  the  condition  subsequent ;  and  sum  plainlie 
refuissit  anyway  to  forbear,  and  sum  wer  not  yit  throughlie  resolued.";j; 
From  the  record  of  a  previous  "  dealing"  with  these  salmon-fishers, 
in  1606,  we  discover  the  grounds  of  the  contumacy  of  some  of  them 
on  this  occasion  :  for  "  Maister  Thomas  Mengzies  [one  of  those  who 
"  plainlie  refuissit  to  forbear"],  being  exhorted  be  the  moderatour 
to  sanctifie  the  Lordis  Saboth,  in  abstening  from  the  working  of  his 
salmound  fischingis  thairon,  ansuerit,  Quhen  ane  law  sal  be  maid  in 
parliament,  or  in  ane  conventiouu  of  estates,  prohibiting  vniuersallie 
throw  this  haill  kiiigdome  ony  working  of  salmond  fischingis  on  the 
Saboth  day,  he  shall  then  obey  the  law ;  hot  till  the  law  be  maid 
vnivei'sallie,  be  authoritie  and  consent  of  the  estates,  [he]  refusit  to 
abstene  from  working  of  his  fischingis  on  the  Saboth  day,  alledging  it 
wes  lauchfuU  to  him  to  flsche  thairon,  according  to  vse  and  wount 
past  memorie  of  man,  till  ane  commoun  law  suld  be  maid  in  the  con- 
trar  ;  and,  farder,  that  it  wes  no  prophanatioun  nor  brak  of  the 
Saboth  to  fische  thair  watteris  thairon."  §  Eight  other  independent 
fishers,  who  understood  their  rights,  and  were  not  disposed  to  let  t!ie 
clergy  encroach  upon  them,  gave  the  same  reply  ;  and  as  not  even  a 
threat  against  them  is  recorded,  it  would  appear  that  the  Session 
found  their  reasons  unanswerable.  Salmon-fishing,  it  is  evident,  was 
not  considered  by  either  party  as  falling  under  the  prohibition  of 
"  handy-labouring  or  working"  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1579.  Even  the  awful  warning  of  the  earthquake  had  no  effect  on 
several  of  these  unimpressible  Aberdonians,  Avho  perhaps  were  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  desire  some  better  evidence  than  the  Kirk-Session's 
announcement,  of  its  connexion  with  the  practice  complained  of.  |1     In 

*  Selections  from  Records  of  Kirk-Session,  &c.,  p.  21. 

tlb.,  p.  24.  t  lb.,  p.  64.  §  lb.,  p.  51. 

II  "  In  a  rude  state  of  society,  all  great  calamities  are  regarded  by  the  people 
as  judgments  of  God  on  the  wickedness  of  man.  Thus,  in  our  own  time, 
the  priests  persuaded  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Chili,  and  perhaps  be- 
lieved  themselves,  that  the  fatal  earthquake  of  1822  was  a  sign  of  the  wrath 
of  Heaven  for  the  great  political  revolution  just  then  consummated  in  Soutli 
America.  In  like  manner,  [in]  the  account  given  to  Solon  by  the  Egyptian  priests, 
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1641,  salmon-fishing  on  Sunday  was  forbidden  from  the  i)ulpit  at  Old 

of  the  submersion  of  the  island  of  Atlantis  under  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  after 
repeated  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  we  find  that  the  event  hajjpened  when  Jupi- 
ter had  seen  the  moral  depravity  of  the  inhabitants.  (Plato's  Tim(Bus.y^ — (Ly- 
ell's  Principles  of  Geology,  7th  ed.,  p.  11.) 

In  the  Kirk-Session  Register  of  Perth,  we  read  of  "  a  fearful  inundation  of 
waters"  which  happened  there  on  16th  October  1621,  "  compassing  the  same 
in  all  parts,  so  that  thereby  the  brig  of  Tay  was  hailly  dung  [thrown]  down, 
except  only  one  bow  [arch]  thereof  standing."  The  cause  of  this  deluge  waa 
long-continued  heavy  rain,  along  with  "  a  great  tempestuous  wind  at  the  east." 
"The  like  fearful  Inundation  of  waters  was  never  seen  at  Perth  in  no  living 
man's  remembrance,  which  put  the  people  in  such  fear  that  they  looked  for 
nothing  but  to  have  been  destroyed ;  whereupon  Mr  John  Malcolm,  minister, 
powerfully  endued  with  God's  Spirit,  caused  ring  the  preaching  bell  on  Sun- 
day at  seven  hours  in  the  morning  [the  flood  having  risen  rapidly  a  few  hours 
before],  and  the  haill  inhabitants  came  to  the  kirk.  And  there  he  exhorted 
them  to  repent  for  their  sins,  which  had  provoked  the  said  judgment  of  God  to 
come  upon  the  city  ;  assuring  them  that  if  they  were  truly  penitent  therefor, 
and  would  avow  to  God  to  amend  their  lives  in  time  coming,  God  would  avert 
His  judgment,  and  give  them  deliverance.  Whose  powerful  exhortations  moved 
the  people  to  cry  to  God  with  tears,  clamours,  and  cries,  and  to  hold  up  their 
hands  to  God  [that  they  would]  amend  their  lives,  and  every  one  of  them  to 
abstain  from  their  domestic  sins.  The  like  humiliation  both  of  men  and  women 
has  not  been  seen  within  Perth  before.  Fasting,  preaching,  and  prayers,  con- 
tinued all  that  week.  Our  pastor  with  great  magnanimity  insisted  in  exhorting 
the  people  to  true  repentance  and  amendment  of  their  lives.  The  waters  be- 
gan somewhat  to  decrease  after  noon  on  Sunday  ;  but  after  daylight  passed 
there  arose  a  greater  tempest  of  wind  and  rain  than  at  any  time  before,  which 
so  affrighted  the  people  that  night,  that  they  looked  for  nothing  but  [that]  the 
waters  should  have  arisen  to  greater  height  nor  they  were  before.  Notwith- 
standing thereof  miraculously,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  by  [beyond]  all  men's 
expectation,  the  waters  greatly  in  the  meantime  decreased,  which  in  the  morn- 
ing moved  the  people  in  the  kirk  and  all  other  places  to  give  most  hearty  thanks 
to  God  for  his  mercy  towards  them." — (Spottiswoode  Miscellany,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  298- 
300. 

The  Rev.  John  Parker  Lawson,  in  his  prefatory  remarks  to  the  Extracts 
from  the  Register  just  quoted,  gives  (lib.  cit.,  pp.  229-231)  a  far  from  flatter- 
ing account  of  the  Scotch  Kirk-Sessions  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. "  The  power  of  those  Kirk-Sessions,"  says  he,  "  which  are  now  private 
assemblages  in  whose  meetings  and  proceedings  the  public  take  no  interest 
whatever,  is  defined  to  be  the  cognisance  of  parochial  matters  and  cases  of 
scandal ;  but  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  especially  during  the 
Covenanting  reign  of  terror  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  against  Charles  I., 
the  Kirk-Sessions  of  Scotland  were  the  sources  of  excessive  tyranny  and  op- 
pression— were  arbitrary,  inquisitorial,  and  revengeful,  to  an  extent  which  ex- 
ceeds all  belief.  It  is  truly  stated  by  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Locheill — 
'  Every  parish  had  a  tyrant,  who  made  the  greatest  Lord  in  his  district  stoop  to 
his  authority.  The  kirk  was  the  place  where  he  kept  his  court ;  the  pulpit  his 
throne  or  tribunal  from  whence  he  issued  out  his  terrible  decrees ;  and  twelve 
or  foui-teen  sour  ignorant  enthusiasts,  under  the  title  of  Elders,  composed  his 
council.  If  any,  of  what  quality  soever,  had  the  assurance  to  disobey  his  orders, 
the  dreadful  sentence  of  excommunication  was  immediately  thundered  out 
against  him,  his  goods  and  chattels  confiscated  and  seized  ;  and  he  himself  being 
looked  upon  as  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  devil,  and  irretrievably  doomed 
to  eternal  perdition,  all  that  convened  with  him  were  in  no  better  esteem.' — 
(Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Locheill,  4to.  Edin.  1842,  printed  for  the 
Abbotsford  Club,  p.  87,  88.)  They  assumed  and  exercised  the  power  of  fining 
and  imprisoning  in  the  most  capricious,  unrelenting,  and  dogmatical  manner, 
dictating  to  the  municipal  authorities,  and  conducting  themselves  as  if  they 
were  infallible.     .    .    .    Another  jjeculiarity  of  the  Presbyterian  Kirk-Sessions 
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Aberdeen,  by  directiou  of  the  General  Assembly,  under  pain  of  eccle- 

was,  that  they  had  no  idea  of  toleration,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  they 
spoke  and  acted  on  the  assumption  that  no  other  religion  was  ever  to  be  allowed 
in  the  kingdom  except  that  which  they  professed.  Persons  who  refused  or  wil- 
fully delayed  to  communicate  were  summoned  before  the  Kirk-Sessions,  and  fined  or 
imprisoned.  AVhoever  was  not  of  their  way  of  thinking  was  branded  by  them 
as  an  enemy  of  the  '  Evangell,'  or  they  brought  forward  their  usual,  and  at  all 
times  convenient,  charge  of  Popery.  All  persons  who  were  avowed  or  alleged 
Roman  Catholics  were  expected  to  be  punished  by  exile  and  forfeiture  of  their 
property.  In  minor  matters,  the  preacher  and  his  Kirk-Session  took  cognisance 
of  almost  every  occurrence,  whether  frivolous  or  important.  Those  who  played 
games  on  certain  long-observed  holidays  were  summoned  before  them,  and  im- 
prisoned for  contumacy  if  they  refused  to  appear.  Scolding  and  malicious  scandal 
were  also  punishable,  and  absence  from  the  preachings  finable.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  multitudes  even  of  the  peasantry  beheld  the  legal  sup- 
pression of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  soon  after  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to 
the  English  Crown,  without  regret,  and  evinced  no  opposition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Episcopate.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  citizens  of 
Perth,  as  appears  from  these  selections,  and  the  only  objectors  appear  to  have 
been  some  of  their  ministers,  who,  however,  merely  opposed  a  few  of  the  minor 
ecclesiastical  ai'rangements.  The  worthy  burgesses  of  the  '  Fair  City'  unani- 
mously conformed  to  Episcopacy." — (Pp.  229-231.) 

As  the  foregoing  observations  are  from  the  pen  of  an  Episcopalian,  the 
Presbyterian  reader  may  suspect  them  to  be  highly  coloured.  In  that  case  I 
recommend  the  perusal  not  only  of  the  Records  to  which  they  are  prefixed,  but 
also  of  the  minutes  of  the  other  Kirk-Sessions  whose  proceedings  are  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  pages.  It  may  be  well  also  to  look  at  certain  ordinances 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1642,  1646,  and 
1648,  against  Papists  and  other  obnoxious  persons  ;  printed  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Assembly,  pjj.  56,  141,  194.  (Edin.  1843).  By  these  ordinances  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  prohibited  in  a  most  tyrannical  and  cruel  manner  from  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  from  instructing  their  children  in  what  they  them- 
selves (who  had  the  sole  right  to  judge  in  the  matter)  regarded  as  religious 
truth,  from  associating  with  friends  or  priests  of  their  own  persuasion,  and  even 
from  retaining  any  Papist  in  their  service  ! 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  what  perverse  logic  Dr  Hetherington  has  been 
able  to  convince  himself  "  that  intolerance,  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word, 
never  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Expressions,"  says 
he,  "  of  a  severe  aspect  against  that  toleration  which  included  all  kinds  of  blas- 
phemous and  immoral  licentiousness  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  our 
fathers,  and  maj'  be  warped  and  misinterpreted  by  party  writers  ;  and  we  may 
even  admit  that  they  were  not  at  all  times  sufficiently  guarded  in  their  lan- 
guage ;  but  if  anything  like  a  fair  allowance  be  made  for  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  amidst  which  they  acted  and  wrote,  they 

WILL  ST.VND  COMPLETELY  VINDICATED  FROM  THE  CHARGE  OF   INTOLERANCE 

AND  SPIRITUAL  DESPOTISM."— (///siort/  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  341.)  The 
"  fair  allowance''  here  claimed  must  be  large  indeed  :  even  in  our  own  times  of 
comparative  freedom,  a  very  considerable  allowance  is  needed  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  some  of  the  Scottish  clergy  from  the  charge.  As  for  Dr  Hetherington's 
insinuation  that  the  hostility  of  our  fathers  to  the  toleration  advocated  by  the 
Independents  was  excited  only  by  demands  (made  by  fanatics  and  madmen)  for 
the  toleration  of  "all  kinds  of  blasphemous  and  immoral  licentiousness,"  this 
is  amply  refuted  by  facts  already  adduced.  (See  pp.  150-152.)  I  do  not  say 
that  the  Presbyterians  were  peculiar  in  their  intolerance ;  but  how  any  man 
who  knows  their  writings,  and  understands  what  intolerance  is,  can  deny  that 
they  were  intolerant  to  a  high  degree,  I  am  quite  unable  to  understand.  Why, 
even  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find  the  General  Assembly 
strictly  prohibiting  all  persons  to  preach  or  disseminate  any  doctrine  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Confession  of  Faith  ;  and  opposing  almost  franticly  the  giving  of 
liberty  to  all  sects  to  meet  for  public  worship. —  {Acts,  pp.  329,  469,  502.)     To 
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siastical  punishments.     Spalding  says  tliat  "  this  Assembly  Act  made 

take  an  additional  instance  :  Was  it  not  an  act  of  "  spiritual  despotism"  to 
prohibit,  as  the  minister  of  Perth  did  in  1595,  a  merchant  of  that  town  from 
visiting  Popish  countries  in  the  course  of  his  business  ?  For  on  tlie  22d  of 
December  in  the  year  mentioned,  one  Alexander  Lawrie  was,  we  find,  inter- 
rogated by  the  minister  of  the  Pair  City,  "  if,  in  his  last  being  out  of  this 
country,  he  had  been  in  Spain  :  [he]  answered,  that  he  was  in  Portugal,  but 
was  never  present  at  mass,  neither  gave  reverence  to  any  procession,  and  that 
he  was  never  demanded  by  any  concerning  his  religion.  The  said  Alexander 
being  removed  and  censured,  it  was  thought  <jood  hy  the  Session  that  he  should 
be  admonished  not  to  travel  to  these  parts  again,  except  that  they  were  otherwise 
reformed  in  religion  T^ — (Spottiswoode  Miscellany,  vol.  ii.,  p.  274.)  Three  years 
before,  namely  in  1592,  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  (without,  of  course,  at 
all  becoming  liable  to  "  the  charge  of  intolerance  and  spiritual  despotism") 
prohibited  the  merchants  there  from  "  haunting  and  resorting  to  Spayne," 
alleging  that  they  "  could  not  make  voyage  to  Spain  without  danger  of  their 
Sauls;"  in  other  words,  that  Protestant  truth  could  not  stand  an  encounter 
with  Popish  error.  The  merchants  however  jjaid  no  attention  to  this  edict, 
and  being  cited  before  the  Session  were  ordered  by  that  tolerant  body  to 
yield  all  due  obedience  to  the  command.  Upon  this  they  complained  to  the 
king,  who  took  them  under  his  protection  and  gave  them  liberty  to  travel ; 
"  whereat  the  ministers  were  sa  grieved,  that  they  boasted  [threatened]  the 
merchants  with  excommunication.  But  the  Provost  and  Council  of  Edinburgh 
interceded,  and  stayed  that  purpose ;  because  that  to  the  merchants  divers 
Spanyards  were  addebted,  whilk  wad  never  be  repayit  unless  they  went 
themselves  to  make  count  and  reckoning  with  them  ;  and  sicklike  divers  of 
them  were  owing  to  creditors  there,  and  in  that  respect  till  their  counts  were 
perfyted  and  ended,  they  could  not  abstene  from  travelling.  .  .  .  Sa 
that  for  thir  resjjectis  the  ministers  had  patience  for  that  time,  otherwise  this 
matter  had  turned  to  a  great  popular  scisme."  The  ministers  were  at  the 
same  time  defeated  in  an  attempt  which  they  made  to  abolish  the  Monday's 
weekly  market,  on  the  plea  that  all  who  came  to  it  "  did  address  themselves  to 
their  journey  upon  Sunday,  whilk  day  sould  be  sanctified  and  keepit  holy. 
But,"  says  the  historian,  "  among  many  great  unfallible  reasons,  it  was  fun- 
den  that  the  maist  part  of  the  mercat  folks  did  never  address  themselves  to 
journey  while  [until]  Monday  morning,  and  therefore  the  mercat  sould  not  cease  ; 
and  as  to  these  that  came  far  oif,  it  became  the  pastors  of  their  parochin  to  hin- 
der them.  And  beside  all  this,  that  mercat  day  was  authorised  to  the  town  by 
the  princes  of  ancient  time,  and  therefore  it  became  not  a  subject  to  consent  to 
the  abolition  thereof,  unless  the  matter  were  moved  in  presence  of  the  three 
estates  of  Parliament." — (^Historic  of  King  James  the  Sext,  printed  for  the  Banna- 
tyne  Club,  pp.  254-6.) 

These  particulars  may  recal  to  the  memory  of  some  a  foolish  attempt  made 
in  September  1850,  through  the  influence,  it  is  said,  of  certain  Free  Church 
ministers  and  other  Sabbatarians,  to  alter  from  Monday  to  Tuesday  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Falkirk  Tryst  (our  greatest  sheep  and  cattle  market,  held 
thrice  a-year  in  autumn)  ;  on  which  occasion  many  dealers  resisted  the  change, 
and  the  business  of  the  market  was  thi-own  into  the  utmost  confusion.  So 
great  was  the  public  inconvenience  and  indignation,  that  but  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  established  practice,  which  was  conceded  with  a  bad  grace  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  market  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  destroyed  for  ever. 
"  1  heard,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Scotsman,  14th  Sept.  1850,  ''  many 
cattle-dealers  from  England  and  other  places  declare  that  if  the  day  were  changed 
they  could  not  attend  the  Tryst,  as  it  would  interfere  with  other  markets.  In 
fact,  the  general  opinion  of  all  present  seemed  to  be  that  this  imjjortant  market 
would  be  ruined,  and  many  and  deep  were  the  execrations  uttered  against  the 
bigots  who  had  interfered  with  it.  1  hope  you  will  exert  your  pen  against  these 
follies,  and  give  the  Free  Kirk  clergy  a  lesson  not  to  interfere  with  things 
quite  out  of  their  province."  In  the  same  paper  an  indignant  "  Stirlingshire 
Farmer"  shews  that  such  a  change  as  the  one  attemj[3ted  would  not  diminish,  but 
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some  obedience  with  great  difficulty,  for  it  was  thought  no  sin  to  fish 
upon  the  Sabbath-day  before."* 

By  a  stern  act  of  the  Aberdeen  Town-Council,  passed  in  1598,  a 
severe  tariff  of  fines  was  ordained  for  various  ranks  of  people  on  their 
staying  away  from  Sunday  and  week-day  services  in  the  churches, 
every  husband  to  be  answerable  for  his  wife,  and  every  master  for  his 
servants.  A  burgess  of  guild  or  his  wife  was  to  pay  thirteen  shillings 
and  fourpence  for  absence  on  Sunday.  "  Likewise,  following  the 
example  of  other  weel  reformit  congregations  of  this  realm,  [the  Coun- 
cil] statutes  and  ordains  that  the  wives  of  all  burgesses  of  guild,  and  of 
the  maist  honest  and  substantious  craftsmen  of  this  burgh,  sail  sit  in 
the  midst  and  body  of  the  kirk  in  time  of  sermon,  and  not  in  the  side 
ailes,  nor  behind  pillars,  to  the  eftect  they  may  mair  easily  see  and 
hear  the  deliverer  and  preacher  of  the  word ;  and  sicklike  ordains, 
that  the  women  of  the  ranks  foresaid  sail  repair  to  the  kirk,  every 
ane  of  them  having  a  clock,  as  the  maist  decent  and  comely  outer  gar- 
ment, and  not  with  plaids  as  has  been  frequently  used  ;  and  that  every 
ane  of  them  likewise  sail  have  stuiles,  sa  mony  as  may  commodiously 
have  the  same,  according  to  the  decent  form  observed  in  all  reformit 
burghs  and  congregations  of  this  realm."")" 

At  Perth,  Jan.  8,  1582-3,  "  it  was  ordained  that  an  elder  of 
every  quarter  [district]  shall  pass  through  the  same  every  Sunday 
in  time  of  preaching  before  noon,  their  time  about,  and  note  them 
that  are  found  in  taverns,  baxters'  booths,  or  on  the  gaits,  and  dilate 
them  to  the  Assembly,  that  every  one  of  them  that  is  absent  from  the 
kirk  may  be  poinded  for  twenty  shillings  (Scots),  according  to  the  Act 

might  increase,  the  amount  of  Sunday  travelling,  and  thus  entirely  disappoint  the 
hopes  of  its  promoters.  "The  Sunday  travelling,"  says  he,  "  which  was  for- 
merly near  the  Tryst,  will  take  place  at  a  day's  journey  farther  off,  and  the 
annoyance,  if  any,  is  shifted  from  your  own  door  to  your  neighbour's.  In  fact, 
the  effect  is  more  likely  to  be,  that  many  who  like  their  stock  to  go  fresh  into 
market,  and  who  formerly  travelled  during  the  week  that  they  might  rest  on 
the  Sunday  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  market,  will  now  travel  on  Sunday  and 
rest  on  Monday.  Such  is  the  result  which  this  paltry  meddling  is  likely  to 
bring  about.  So  ignorant  are  the  clerical  wire-drawers  of  the  most  common 
details  of  the  business  by  which  men  earn  their  bread,  that  when  they  bring 
their  theological  crotchets  to  bear  on  them,  they  produce  an  effect  directly  the 
reverse  of  their  object.  ...  In  a  word,  this  obtrusive  and  meddling  spirit 
of  the  Sabbatarians  cannot  be  borne  with  much  longer.  Their  false  preten- 
sions we  could  laugh  at,  and  their  offensive  cant  we  could  shut  our  ears  to,  but 
this  deranging  of  the  business-relations  of  life  is  not  to  be  endured.  In  fact 
the  influence  of  priestcraft  is  greater  among  us  than  our  social  well-being  ad- 
mits, or  our  pride  will  permit  us  to  acknowledge.  It  has  grown  great,  is  grow- 
ing, and  must  be  diminished.  As  a  quiet  farmer  hinted  to  me  on  the  Tryst 
ground,  if  they  go  much  farther  we  shall  require  a  second  Cromwell  to  put  the 
house  in  order." 

Our  free  press  is  a  better  protection  than  either  a  King  James  or  a  Cromwell ; 
and  through  it  I  am  here  contributing  such  aid  as  I  can,  to  the  difficult  enter- 
prise of  driving  back  the  indiscreet  portion  of  the  clergy  to  their  appropriate 
sphere  of  usefulness,  where  plenty  of  much  more  ci-editable  occupation  may  be 
found  by  them. 

*  Spalding's  History  of  the  Troubles  in  Scotland,  printed  for  the  Bannatyne 
Club,  vol.  i.,  p.  306. 

t   Aberdeen  Council  Records,  printed  for  the  Spalding  Club,  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
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of  Parliament."*  Soou  after,  a  mari'ied  woman,  named  Hunter,  is  fined 
three  pounds  for  her  absence  from  church  during  the  bygone  year, 
and  other  three  pounds  for  her  absence  during  the  time  of  fasting. — ■ 
(P.  246.)  In  September  1585,  tavern-keepers  are  subjected  to  a  fine 
of  20s.  for  selling  wine  and  ale  in  time  of  sermon. — (Pp.  251.)  In 
1587,  the  Sunday  penalties  are  extended  to  the  Thursday  sermon. — 
(P.  257.)  July  31,  1598,  "  Andrew  Robertson,  chirurgeon,  being 
accused  for  breaking  of  the  Sabbath  by  polling  and  razing  of  the 
Laird  of  ,  declared  that  he  did  it  quietly  at  the  request 

of  the  gentleman,  without  outgoing." — (P.  276).  He  was  ordained 
to  make  repentance,  and  warned  for  the  future.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  under  the  designation  of  chirurgeon  both  surgery  and  the 
functions  of  the  barber  were  embraced. — The  Session  also  exerted  it- 
self to  prevent  Highland  reapers  from  sauntering  on  the  streets  on 
Sunday,  waiting  to  be  hired  (August  1593) ;  and  took  strong  measures 
to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  cadgers  departing  from  the  Saturday 
market  on  Sunday  morning  (March  1599).  Four  persons  were  re- 
buked in  November  of  the  latter  year  for  "  playing  at  golf  on  the  North 
Inch  in  the  time  of  the  preaching  afternoon,  on  the  Sabbath,"  a  sport 
which  is  not  now  indulged  in  upon  Sunday  in  any  part  of  Scotland. 

Similar  extracts  from  the  Session  Records  of  Ayr,  are  published  in 
the  Wodrow  Society's  Biographies,  vol.  i.,  p.  45.  In  1604  certain 
Sabbath-breakers  were  "  ordanit  to  be  put  into  thethefis  hoal ;"  and 
in  1611,  "  it  is  ordayned  be  the  Session  that  quhasoever  beis  found 
either  upon  ye  hye  gait,  or  on  the  hills,  be  the  searchers,  after  that  ye 
text  be  read  be  ye  minister  on  ye  Sabboth-day,  they  sal  be  commitit 
as  breakers  of  ye  Sabboth,  and  sal  satisfie  accordinglie  ;  and  also  that 
nane  leave  ye  kirk  befoir  the  preaching  be  say'd,  under  ye  kirk  pains."f 

Dr  Cook,  in  his  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  gives  the  following 
account  of  King  James's  Book  of  Sports,  and  the  circumstances  at- 
tending it.  After  recording  the  abortive  attempts  made  by  that 
"  most  dread  sovereign,"  whilst  visiting  Scotland  in  1617,  to  establish 
there  a  conformity  in  worship  and  ceremonies  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  vest  in  his  own  person  the  whole  ecclesiastical  powers  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  proceeds  : — "  Soon  after 
this  James  left  Scotland,  mortified  by  the  display  of  that  spirit  of  re- 
sistance Avith  which  he  had  often  struggled  in  his  earlier  days,  but 
which  he  probably  flattered  himself  had  been  extinguished  ;  and  dis- 
appointed that  all  which  he  had  expected  to  accomplish  by  his  pre- 
sence was  yet  to  be  obtained.  It  was  on  his  progress  to  London,  when 
he  was  passing  through  Lancashire,  that,  perhaps  to  console  himself 
for  having  been  thwarted  in  making  ecclesiastical  regulations  for  Scot- 
land, he  declared  it  to  be  his  pleasure,  that  his  good  people  should  not, 
after  divine  service,  be  discouraged  from  taking  any  lawful  recreations ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (18th  May  1618)  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  enumerated  these  recreations.    In  this  strange  ordinance, 

*  Extracts  from  the  Kirk-Session  Register  of  Perth,  in  the  Spottiswoode 
Miscellany,  vol.  ii.,  p.  243. 

t  Wodrow  Society's  Biographies,  vol.  i.,  p.  47. — For  cases  in  the  Synod  of 
Fife,  see  Selections  from  its  Minutes,  printed  for  the  Abbotsford  Club,  pp.  17, 
18,  21,  23,  29,  30,  32,  40,  126,  128,  131,  133,  137,  152,  158,  165,  181. 
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be  commauded  that  his  subjects  should  not  be  prevented,  upon  the 
Lord's  Day,  from  dancing,  archery,  leaping,  or  vaulting, — from  having 
May-games,  Whitson-ales,  morrice-dances, — in  short  he  protected,  by 
his  royal  authority,  what  would  have  rendered  the  religious  services 
of  the  Lord's  Day  useless,  and  would  have  made  that  day  a  day  of 
rioting  and  debauchery.  Yet,  that  he  might  seem  to  be  actuated  by 
pious  motives,  he  employed  this  indulgence,  so  shocking  to  a  truly  re- 
ligious mind,  as  a  means  to  insure  attendance  upon  divine  worship  : 
for  the  amusements  which  he  countenanced  were  to  be  enjoyed  only  by 
such  as  had  been  present  in  their  own  parish  churches.* 

"  This  act  of  his  Majesty  was  regarded  with  much  uneasiness  by 
many  of  the  English  clergy,  who  dreaded  that  it  would  be  extended 
to  the  whole  kingdom.  Numbers  resolved  that  they  would  disobey, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Loudon  even  arrested  the  King's  carriages, 
which,  upon  a  Sunday,  were  passing  through  the  city.  His  Majesty 
was  at  length  induced  not  to  persist  in  setting  his  authority  in  oppo- 
sition to  sound  reason,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  purest  times  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  and  little  more  attention  was  paid  to  this  matter 
till  it  was  unhappily  revived  in  the  time  of  Charles,  a,nd  increased  the 
discontent,  which  every  conscientious  sacrifice  should  have  been  made 
to  remove. f  The  intelligence  of  the  King's  proclamation  was  soon  con- 
veyed to  Scotland,  and  it  could  not  fail  to  impress  the  ministers  who 
had  resisted  the  pretensions  of  James,  with  the  conviction,  that,  in 
doing  so,  they  had  indeed  served  the  cause  for  which,  in  the  love  of 
truth,  they  contended  and  suffered.''^ 

I  have  inserted  this  narrative  of  events  formerly  related  at  greater 
length  (see  pp.  144  et  seq.),  for  the  purpose  of  commenting  on  several 
points  which  it  is  difficult  to  pass  over  in  silence.  The  reader  who  re- 
members what  was  said  concerning  the  Book  of  Sports  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  volume,  will  be  struck  with  the  ingenious  and  not  very 
candid  colouring  which  Dr  Cook  has  here  given  to  the  whole  affair. 
In  the  first  place,  he  gives  us  no  intimation  of  the  fact  mentioned  in 
the  document  itself,  that  the  people  of  Lancashire  had  complained 
to  the  King  of  the  obstruction  of  their  accustomed  recreations  on 
Sunday  by  the  Puritans — a  reasonable  complaint,  which  loudly  called 
for  redress.  This  representation  of  theirs,  which,  as  we  saw,  natu- 
rally found  a  willing  seconder  in  James's  own  deliberate  opinion  of 
the  utility  of  popular  recreations,  is  studiously  kept  out  of  view  by 
Dr  Cook  ;  and  instead  of  it  he  substitutes  his  own  mere  conjecture, 
that  "  perhaps  to  console  himself  for  having  been  thwarted  in  making 
ecclesiastical  regulations  for  Scotland,"  he  declared  his  pleasure  in  the 
manner  referred  to. — Secondly,  it  is  foolish  or  unfair  to  confound,  as 
Dr  Cook  does,  such  healthful  and  innocent  recreations  as  the  Declara- 
tion specifies,  with  that  "  rioting  and  debauchery"  which  in  fact  they 
were  expressly  intended  to  supersede;  for  one  of  the  inconveniences  spe- 

*  "  Collier's  Eccl.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  711,  712.  Rapin's  Hist,  of  England,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  194,  195.  Calderwood's  History,  p.  686.  Wodrow's  MSS.,  vol.  iii.,  in 
Life  of  Spottiswoode,  p.  69." 

t  "  Collier  and  Rapin,  as  last  quoted.  Note  by  Tindal  to  p.  198  of  Rapin's 
second  volume.    Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  114,  115." 

X  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  George  Cook,  D.D.,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
281-283.     Edinburgh,  1815. 
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cified  in  the  Declaration,  and  thereby  proposed  to  be  removed,  is, 
"  that  this  prohibition  (by  the  Puritans)  barreth  the  common  and 
meaner  sort  of  people  from  using  such  exercises  as  may  make  their 
bodies  more  able  for  war  when  His  Majesty  or  his  successors  shall 
have  occasion  to  use  them,  and  in  place  thereof  sets  nj>  tippling  and  filthy 
drunl-enness,  and  breeds  a  number  of  idle  and  discontented  speeches 
in  their  ale-houses  :  For  when  shall  the  common  people  have  leave 
to  exercise,  if  not  upon  the  Sundays  and  holy-days,  seeing  they  must 
apply  their  labour  and  win  their  living  in  all  working-days  ?" 
Whether  such  exercises  as  the  King  favoured,  or  tippling  and  iilthy 
drunkenness,  or  even  the  political  discussions  which  he  disliked  in  the 
ale-houses,  were  most  calculated  to  "  render  the  religious  services  of 
the  Lord's  Day  useless,"  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader, — 
Thirdly,  Dr  Cook  ascribes  to  the  King  a  base  hypocritical  motive,  for 
which  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  pretext :  it  was,  forsooth,  in  order 
"  that  he  might  seem  to  be  actuated  hy  pious  motives,''''  that  James  "em- 
ployed this  indulgence  as  a  means  to  insure  attendance  upon  Divine 
worship."  I  cannot  think  that  had  so  sensible  a  writer  as  Dr  Cook 
perused  with  care  the  Declaration  itself,  he  could  have  written  so  un- 
fairly ;  for  its  words  shew  that  this  part  of  the  measure  was  dictated 
by  Avhat  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  the  very  natural  desire  to  dis- 
courage sectaries  from  deserting  the  services  of  the  Church  of  which 
the  King  was  legally  the  Head.  He  barred  from  the  liberty  given 
to  others  "  all  known  recusants  who  abstained  from  coming  to  Divine 
service,  being  therefore  unworthy  of  any  laAvful  recreation  after  the 
service,  that  would  not  first  come  to  the  church  and  serve  God  ;" 
and  as  for  those  "  who,  though  conform  in  religion,  had  not  been 
present  in  the  church  at  the  service  of  God,  before  their  going  to 
the  said  recreations,"  and  to  whom  the  recreations  were  "  in  like  sort 
prohibited,"  is  it  an  overstretch  of  charity  to  believe  that  James 
thought  the  service  of  God  as  excellent  an  employment  for  one  part 
of  Sunday,  as  recreations  were  for  another  ?  The  recreations,  no  doubt, 
are  "  shocking  to  a  truly  religious  mind"  which  has  been  trained  to 
regard  them  as  sinful,  but  to  other  religious  minds  are  not  more  shock- 
ing than  the  desecration  of  Christmas  or  Good  Friday  (so  offensive  to 
the  generality  of  "  truly  religious  minds"  in  England),  is  to  I'eligious 
minds  in  Presbyterian  Scotland.  Dr  Cook  thinks  that  in  these  pro- 
ceedings the  King  was  "  setting  his  authority  in  opposition  to  sound 
reason :"  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  about  which  it  is  allowable  to 
differ.  His  statement  that  the  King  acted  in  opposition  to  "  the 
practice  of  the  purest  times  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  raises  two 
questions  :  When  ivere  those  purest  times  ?  and  what  harm  was  there 
in  acting  contrary  to  the  practice  of  even  the  purest  times,  if  he  had, 
as  some  think,  good  reason  to  do  so  ?  If  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Church  are  to  be  reckoned  the  purest,  it  might  have  puzzled 
Dr  Cook  to  prove  that  the  recreations  protected  by  King  James  were 
excluded  from  "  the  practice"  which  then  prevailed.  If  proof  exists, 
let  those  bring  it  forward  who  can.  I  wish,  moreover,  that  some- 
body would  throw  light  upon  the  story — borrowed  by  Dr  Cook  from 
Rapin's  annotator,  who  adduces  for  it  only  the  miserable  authority 
of  Arthur  Wilson  (concerning  whom  see  ante,  p.  146-7)  in  Kennet's 
collection,  vol.  ii.,  p.  709 — about  the  Lord  Mayor  arresting  the  King's 
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carriages  when  passing  through  London  on  a  Sunday.  By  virtue  of 
what  law  could  the  Lord  ]\Iayor  of  London  prevent  the  King's  car- 
riages from  travelling  at  any  time  along  the  King's  highway  ?* 

The  republication  "of  the  Book  of  Sports  by  Charles  I.,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings consequent  upon  that  measure,  occasioned  a  flood  of  theo- 
logical controversy  about  the  Sabbath,  in  the  course  of  which  a  vast 

*  Dr  Hetherington,  speaking  of  the  revival  of  the  Book  of  Sports  by  Charles 
T.,  says  that  "  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  both  power  and  guile,  the 
people,  in  a  great  many  instances,  refused  to  turn  G'ocfs  appointed  times  of  hohj 
rest  into  periods  of  Popish  or  heathen  saturnalia." — (The  Christian  Sabbath  con- 
sidered in  its  Various  As2yects,  p.  283.)  When,  where,  and  by  whom  were  the 
people  required  to  engage  in  Sunday  sports  on  the  occasion  referred  to  ?  The 
evidence  formerly  adduced  on  the  subject  (pp.  146-148)  appears  to  shew  con- 
clusively, that  the  object  of  the  Declaration  called  the  Book  of  Sports  was  not 
the  imposition  of  sports  ujjon  the  peojile,  but  merely  the  protection  of  such  as 
were  themselves  desirous  to  enjoy  their  accustomed  Sunday  recreations,  against 
the  lawless  and  oppressive  interfei-ence  of  the  Puritans ;  and  since  the  pages 
referred  to  were  printed,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  that  Southey, 
who  had  taken  what  seems  to  be  the  very  rarely  taken  trouble  to  read  the 
Book  of  Sports  (for  I  find  a  considerable  extract  from  it  in  his  Common-Place 
Book,  1849,  p.  18),  regards  the  matter  precisely  as  my  own  researches  had 
led  me  to  do.  In  his  Book  of  the  Church,  ch.  xvii,  p.  447,  4th  ed.,  writing  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  he  says  : — "  At  the  same  time  he  was  loudly  arraigned  for  pro- 
faneness,  because  the  King,  as  his  father  had  done  before  him,  published  a  De- 
claration authorising  lawful  sports  on  Sundays,  in  opposition  to  the  Sabba- 
tarian notions  with  which  the  Puritans  were  possessed.  These  factious  peojjle, 
although  impatient  of  any  observances  which  the  institutions  of  their  country 
enjoined "'  [for  which  I  do  not  blame  them,  whatever  Southey  may  have  done], 
"  were  willing  to  have  imposed  upon  themselves  and  others  obligations  far  more 
burthensome  :  they  would  have  taken  Moses  for  their  lawgiver,  so  ill  did  they 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  and  they  adopted  the  rabbinical  supersti- 
tions concerning  the  Sabbath,  overlooking  or  being  ignorant  that  the  Sabbath 
was  intended  to  be  not  l&ss  a  day  of  recreation  than  of  rest. 

"The  motives  for  this  Declaration  were  unobjectionably  good;  but  the  just 
liberty  which  in  happier  times,  and  under  proper  parochial  discij^line,  would 
have  been  in  all  respects  useful,  proved  injurious  in  the  then  distempered  state 
of  public  feeling.  It  displeased  the  well-intentioned  part  of  the  Calvinised 
Clergy,  and  it  was  abused  in  officious  triumph  by  those  who  were  glad  of  an 
opportunity  for  insulting  the  professors  of  a  sour  and  dismal  morality." 

An  illustration  of  this  concluding  remark  is  aflforded  by  an  extract  from  Bax- 
ter, inserted  atite,  p.  143. 

In  reference  to  the  exposure  formerly  given  of  some  gross  misrepresentations 
in  Wilson's  History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King  James  I.,  and  in  order  to  put 
modern  compilers  further  on  their  guard  against  believing  too  readily  the 
party  writers  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  I  shall  here  extract  the  account  given  by 
Rushworth  in  the  preface  to  his  first  volume,  of  the  tricks  which  then  abound- 
ed. "  Posterity,"  says  he,  "  should  know  that  some  durst  write  the  truth  ;  whilst 
other  men's  fancies  were  more  busy  than  their  hands,  forging  relations,  build- 
ing and  battering  castles  in  the  air  ;  publishing  speeches  as  spoken  in  Parlia- 
ment which  were  never  spoken  there ;  printing  Declarations  which  were  never 
passed ;  relating  battles  which  were  never  fought,  and  victories  which  were 
never  obtained  ;  dispersing  letters  which  were  never  writ  by  the  authors ;  to- 
gether with  many  such  contrivances,  to  abet  a  party  or  interest.  Pudet  hcec  op>- 
probria.  Such  practices,  and  the  experience  I  had  thereof,  and  the  impossibility 
for  any  man  in  after-ages  to  ground  a  true  history,  by  relying  on  the  printed 
pamphlets  in  our  days  which  jiassed  the  press  whilst  it  was  without  control, 
obliged  me  to  all  the  pains  and  charge  I  have  been  at  for  many  years  together,  to 
make  a  great  collection  ;  and  whilst  things  were  fresh  in  memory,  to  separate 
truth  from  falsehood,  things  real  from  things  fictitious  or  imaginai'y." — (P.  iii.) 
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diversity  of  opinions  were  maintained.  The  leading  varieties  are 
stated  in  a  tabular  form  by  Fuller  ;*  and  Dr  Owen  presents  the  fol- 
lowing instructive  summary  of  the  debated  questions,  in  his  First 
Exercitation  concerning  the  Day  of  Sacred  Rest : — 

"  The  controversies,"  says  he,  "  about  the  Sabbath  (as  we  call  it 
at  present  for  distinction's  sake,  and  to  determine  the  subject  of  our 
discourse),  which  have  been  publicly  agitated,  are  universal  as  to  all 
its  concerns.  Neither  name  nor  thing  is  by  all  agreed  on;  for 
whereas  most  Christians  acknowledge  (we  may  say  all,  for  those  by 
whom  it  is  denied  are  of  no  weight,  nor  scarce  of  any  number),  that  a 
day  on  one  account  or  other  in  the  hebdomadal  revolution  of  time,  is  to 
be  set  apart  to  the  public  worship  of  Glod,  yet  how  that  day  is  to  be 
called,  is  not  agreed  amongst  thern.  Neither  is  it  granted,  that 
it  hath  any  name  affixed  to  it  by  any  such  means,  that  should  cause 
it  justly  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  that  men  should  arbitrarily 
consent  to  call  it  by.  The  names  which  have  been,  and  amongst 
some  are  still  in  use  for  its  denotation  and  distinction,  are  the  seventh 
day,  the  Sabbath,  the  Lord's  day,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  Sunday  ; 
so'  was  the  day  now  commonly  observed  called  of  old  by  the  Grecians 
and  Romans,  before  the  introduction  of  religious  worship  into  it. 
And  this  name  some  still  retain,  as  a  thing  indifferent ;  others  sup- 
pose it  were  better  to  let  it  fall  into  utter  disuse. 

"  The  controversies  about  the  thing  itself  are  various,  and  respect 
all  the  concerns  of  the  day  inquired  after.  Nothing  that  relates  to 
it,  no  part  of  its  respect  to  the  wqrship  of  God,  is  admitted  by  allun- 
contendcd  about.     For  it  is  debated  amongst  all  sorts  of  persons — 

"  1.  Whether  any  part  of  time  be  naturally  and  morally  to  be  sepa- 
rated and  set  apart  to  the  solemn  Avorship  of  Grod  ;  or  which  is  the  same, 
whether  it  be  a  natural  and  moral  duty  to  separate  any  part  of  time 
in  any  revolution  of  it,  unto  divine  service.  I  mean,  so  as  it  should 
be  stated  and  fixed  in  a  periodical  revolution  ;  otherwise  to  say,  that 
Grod  is  solemnly  to  be  Avorshipped,  and  yet  that  no  time  is  required 
thereunto,  is  an  open  contradiction. 

"  2.  Whether  such  a  time  supposed,  be  absolutely  and  originally 
moral,  or  made  so  by  positive  command,  suited  unto  general  principles, 
and  intimations  of  nature.  And  under  this  consideration  also,  a 
part  of  time  is  called  moral  metonymically  from  the  duty  of  its  ob- 
servance. 

"  3.  Whether  on  supposition  of  some  part  of  time  so  designed,  the 
space  or  quantity  of  it  have  its  determination  or  limitation  morally ; 
or  merely  by  law  positive  or  arbitrary.  For  the  observance  of  some 
part  of  time  may  be  moral,  and  the  quota  pars  arbitrary. 

"  4.  Whether  every  law  positive  of  the  Old  Testament  were  abso- 
lutely ceremonial,  or  whether  there  may  not  be  a  law  moral  positive, 
as  given  to,  and  binding  on  all  mankind ;  though  not  absolutely 
written  in  the  heart  of  man  by  nature  ;  that  is,  whether  there  be  no 
morality  in  any  law,  but  what  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  creation. 

"  5.  Whether  the  institution  of  the  seventh-day  Sabbath  was 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  before  the  fall  of  man,  or 
whether  it  were  first  appointed  when  the  Israelites  came  into  the 

*  Church  History,  B,  xi.,  Cent,  xvii.,  §  33. 
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wilderness.  This  in  itself  is  only  a  matter  of  fact ;  yet  such,  as 
whereon  the  determination  of  the  point  of  right,  as  to  the  universal 
obligation  unto  tlie  observance  of  such  a  day,  doth  much  depend  ;  and 
therefore  hath  tlie  investigation  and  true  stating  of  it,  been  much 
laboured  in  and  after,  by  learned  men. 

"  6.  Upon  a  supposition  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  from  the 
beginning,  whether  the  additions  made,  and  observances  annexed  unto 
it  at  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  with  the  ends  whereunto  it 
was  then  designed,  and  the  uses  whereunto  it  was  employed,  gave  unto 
the  seventh  day  a  new  state  distinct  from  what  it  had  before  ;  although 
naturally  the  same  day  was  continued  as  before.  For  if  they  did  so, 
that  new  state  of  the  day  seems  only  to  be  taken  away  under  the  New 
Testament ;  if  not,  the  day  itself  seems  to  be  abolished  ;  for  that  some 
change  is  made  therein,  from  what  was  fixed  under  the  Judaical  eco- 
nomy, cannot  modestly  be  denied. 

"  7.  Whether  in  the  fourth  commandment,  there  be  a  foundation  of 
a  distinction  between  a  seventh  day  in  general,  or  one  day  in  seven ; 
and  that  seventh  day  which  was  the  same  numerically  and  precisely 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  For  whereas  an  obligation  unto 
the  strict  observance  of  that  day  precisely,  is,  as  we  shall  prove,  plainly 
taken  away  in  the  Gospel ;  if  the  distinction  intimated  be  not  allowed, 
there  can  be  nothing  remaining  obligatory  unto  us  in  that  command, 
whilst  it  is  supposed  that  that  day  is  at  all  required  therein.    Hence, 

"  8.  It  is  especially  inquired,  whether  a  seventh  day,  or  one  day  in 
seven,  or  in  tlie  hebdomadal  cycle,  be  to  be  observed  holy  unto  the 
Lord,  on  the  account  of  the  fourth  commandment. 

"  9.  Whether  under  the  New  Testament  all  religious  observance 
of  days  be  so  talcen  away,  as  that  there  is  no  divine  obligation  remain- 
ing for  the  observance  of  any  one  day  at  all ;  but  that,  as  all  days  are 
alike  in  themselves,  so  are  they  equally  free  to  be  disposed  of,  and 
used  by  us,  as  occasion  shall  require.  For  if  the  observance  of  one 
day  in  seven  be  not  founded  in  the  law  of  nature,  expressed  in  the 
original  positive  command  concerning  it  ;  and  if  it  be  not  seated 
morally  in  the  fourth  commandment;  it  is  certain  that  the  neces- 
sary observance  of  it  is  now  taken  away. 

"  10.  On  the  other  extreme,  whether  the  seventh  day  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  or  the  last  day  of  the  week,  be  to  be  observed 
precisely  under  the  New  Testament  by  virtue  of  the  fourth  command- 
ment, and  no  other.  The  assertion  hereof  supposeth  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,*  hath  neither  changed  nor  re- 
formed any  thing  in  or  about  the  religious  observance  of  a  holy  day  of 
rest  unto  tlie  Lord  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  such  an  observance  can  be 
no  part  or  act  of  evangelical  worship  properly  so  called,  but  only  a 
moral  duty  of  the  law. 

"  IL  Whether  on  the  supposition  of  a  non-obligation  in  the  law 
unto  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day  precisely,  and  of  a  new  day  to 
be  observed  weekly  under  the  New  Testament,  as  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord,  on  what  ground  it  is  so  to  be  observed — ■ 

"  12.  Whether  of  the  fourth  commandment  as  unto  one  day  in 

*  Here  a  j^rojyer  use  is  made  of  the  phrase  "  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  ;"  very  dif- 
ferently from  the  practice  of  our  modern  Sabbatarians,  adverted  to  ante,  pp.  160, 
247. 
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seven,  or  only  as  unto  some  part  or  portion  of  time,  or  whether 
without  any  respect  unto  that  command  as  purely  ceremonial.  For 
granting,  as  most  do,  the  necessity  of  the  observance  of  such  a  day,  yet 
some  say,  that  it  hath  no  respect  at  all  to  the  fourth  decalogical  precept, 
which  is  totally  and  absolutely  abolished  with  the  residue  of  Mosaical 
institutions ;  others,  that  there  is  yet  remaining  in  it  an  obligation 
unto  the  sacred  separation  of  some  portion  of  our  time  unto  the 
solemn  service  of  Grod,  but  indetermined  ;  and  some  that  it  yet  pre- 
cisely requires  the  sauctification  of  one  day  in  seven.* 

"  13.  If  a  day  be  so  to  be  observed,  it  is  inquired,  on  what  ground,  or 
by  what  authority,  there  is  an  alteration  made  from  the  day  observed 
under  the  Old  Testament,  unto  that  now  in  use  ;  that  is,  from  the  last  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week  :  whether  was  this  translation  of  the  solemn 
worship  of  Grod  made  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  or  by  the  primi- 
tive church.  For  the  same  day  might  have  been  still  continued, 
though  the  duty  of  its  observance  might  have  been  fixed  on  a  new 
reason  and  foundation.  For  although  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  totally 
abolished  the  old  solemn  worship  required  by  the  law  of  command- 
ments contained  in  ordinances,  and  by  his  own  authority  introduced 
a  new  law  of  worship  according  to  institutions  of  his  own,  yet  might 
obedience  unto  it  in  a  solemn  manner  have  been  fixed  unto  the  former 
day. 

"  14.  If  this  were  done  by  the  authority  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
or  be  supposed  so  to  be,  then  it  is  inquired,  whether  it  were 
done  by  the  express  institution  of  a  new  day,  or  by  a  directive  ex- 
ample, sufficient  to  design  a  particular  day,  no  institution  of  a  new 
day  being  needful.  For  if  we  shall  suppose  that  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion unto  the  observance  of  one  day  in  seven  indispensably  abiding  on 
us,  from  the  morality  of  the  fourth  command,  we  must  have  an  ex- 
press institution  of  a  new  day,  or  the  authority  of  it  is  not  divine  ; 
and  on  the  supposition  that  that  is  so,  no  such  institution  is  necessary, 
nor  can  be  properly  made,  as  to  the  whole  nature  of  it. 

"  15.  If  this  alteration  of  the  day  were  introduced  by  the  primitive 
church  ;  then  it  is  inquired,  whether  the  continuance  of  the  obser- 
vance of  one  day  in  seven  be  necessary  or  not.  For  what  was  appointed 
thereby,  seems  to  be  no  farther  obligatory  unto  the  churches  of 
succeeding  ages,  than  their  concernment  lies  in  the  occasions  and 
reasons  of  their  determinations. 

"  16.  If  the  continuance  of  one  day  in  seven,  for  the  solemn  worship 
of  Clod,  be  esteemed  necessary  in  the  present  state  of  the  church, 
then,  whether  the  continuance  of  that  now  in  general  use,  namely  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  be  necessary  or  not ;  or  whether  it  may  not  be 
lawfully  changed  to  some  other  day.  And  sundry  other  the  like  in- 
quiries are  made  about  the  original  institution,  nature,  use,  and  con- 
tinuance of  a  day  of  sacred  rest  unto  the  Lord. 

"  Moreover,  amongst  those  who  do  grant  that  it  is  necessary,  and 
that  indispensably  so,  as  to  the  present  church-state,  which  is  under 

*  How  completely  and  happily  we  are  delivered  from  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  these  scholastic  subtilties  about  the  degree  of  efficacy  still  remaining  in 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  by  the  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  the  Mosaic 
Law,  having  been  promulgated  to  the  .Jews  only  (ante,  p.  164),  is  not,  and 
never  was,  obligatory  on  the  Gentiles  ! 
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s.n  oljligation  from  whonce-ever  it  arise,  neither  to  alter  nor  omit  the 
observance  of  a  day  every  week  for  the  public  worship  of  God, 
wherein  a  cessation  from  labour,  and  a  joint  attendance  unto  the 
most  solemn  duties  of  religion,  are  required  of  us;  it  is  not  agreed, 
whether  the  day  itself,  or  the  separation  of  it  to  its  proper  use  and 
end,  be  any  part  in  itself  of  divine  worship,  or  be  so  merely  relatively, 
with  respect  unto  the  duties  to  be  performed  therein.  And  as  to 
those  duties  themselves,  they  are  not  only  variously  represented,  but 
great  contention  hath  been  about  them,  and  the  manner  of  their 
performances,  as  likewise  concerning  the  causes  and  occasions  which 
may  dispense  with  our  attendance  unto  them.  Indeed  herein  lies 
secretly  the  ixrjXov  IpiSos,*  and  principal  cause  of  all  the  strife  that 
hath  been,  and  is  in  the  world  about  this  matter.  Men  may  teach 
the  doctrine  of  a  Sabbatical  rest  on  what  principles  they  please,  de- 
duce it  from  what  original  they  think  good,  if  they  plead  not  for  an 
exactness  of  duty  in  its  observance  ;  if  they  enjoin  not  a  religious 
careful  attendance  on  the  worship  of  God,  in  public  and  private,  on 
the  consciences  of  other  men  ;  if  they  require  not  a  watchfulness 
against  all  diversions  and  avocations  from  the  duties  of  the  day  ;  they 
may  do  it  without  much  fear  of  opposition.  For  all  the  concern- 
ments of  doctrines  and  opinions  which  tend  unto  practice  are  regu- 
lated thereby,  and  embraced  or  rejected,  as  the  practice  pleasetli  or 
displeaseth  that  they  lead  unto. 

"  Lastly  :  On  a  precise  supposition  that  the  observance  of  such  a 
day  is  necessary  upon  divine  precept  or  institution,  yet  there  is  a 
controversy  remaining,  about  fixing  its  proper  bounds  as  to  its  be- 
ginning and  ending.  For  some  would  have  this  day  of  rest  mea- 
sured by  the  first  constitution  and  limitation  of  time,  unto  a  day  fi"om 
the  creation  ;  namely  from  the  evening  of  the  day  preceding  unto  its 
own ;  as  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  said  to  be  TfHX  D  V 
*  one  day,'  Gen.  i.  5,  Others  admit  only  of  that  proportion  of  time, 
which  is  ordinarily  designed  to  our  labour  on  six  days  of  the  week  ; 
that  is,  from  its  own  morning  to  its  own  evening,  with  the  interposi- 
tion of  such  diversions  as  our  labour  on  other  days  doth  admit  and 
require. "f 

Among  all  these  perplexing  varieties  of  opinion,  one  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  preferred  by  the  divines  who  assembled  at  Westminster  ; 
and  to  this  chance  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  have  ever  since  been 
indebted  for  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  regarding  that  variety 
as  God's  truth. J     But  to  those  who  think  themselves  as  competent 

*  The  aj)ple  of  discord. 

t  Pi-eliminary  Exercitations  to  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
ed.  1840,  i)p.  603-606  ;  Exerc.  xxxvi.,  §  4,  5,  6. — The  Exercitations  on  the 
Sabbath  were  originally  published  sei^arately,  in  1672.  See  remarks  upon  them 
in  Orme's  Life  of  Owen,  pp.  267-270. 

J  The  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Confession  about  the  Sabbath  is  as  fol- 
lows : — •'  As  it  is  of  the  law  of  nature  that,  in  general,  a  due  proportion  of  time  be 
set  apart  for  the  worship  of  God,  so  in  his  word,  by  a  positive,  moral,  and  per- 
petual commandment,  binding  all  men  in  all  ages,  he  hath  particularly  ap- 
pointed one  day  in  seven  for  a  Sabbath  to  be  kept  holy  unto  him,  which,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  was  the  last  day  of  the 
week,  and  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  changed  into  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  which  in  Scripture  is  called  the  Lord's  Day,  and  is  to  be  continued  to  the 
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judges  of  the  teaching  of  Scripture  about  a  Day  of  Sacred  Rest  as 
the  Puritan  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  were,  and  who  have 
found  reason  to  interpret  it  differently,  it  cannot  but  seem  preposter- 
ous to  be  imperiously  told  at  railway  meetings  (as  we  half-yearly  are 
in  Scotland),  that  in  opposing  the  Sabbatarian  notions  of  those  di- 
vines, which  are  nowise  the  more  infallibly  true  because  they  are  held 
also  by  the  Puritans  of  the  present  day,  the  standard  of  rebellion  is 
raised  against  the  Supreme  Being  himself.  They  will  agree  with  Dr 
Owen  in  thinking  that  "  nothing  is  more  nauseous  than  magisterial 
dictates  in  sacred  things,  without  an  evident  deduction  and  confirma- 
tion of  assertions  from  Scripture  testimonies.  Some  men,"  says  he, 
"  write  as  if  they  were  inspired  or  dreamed  that  they  had  obtained  to 
themselves  a  Pythagorean  reverence.  Their  writings  are  full  of  strong 
authoritative  assertions  arguing  the  good  opinion  they  have  of  themselves, 
which  I  wish  did  not  include  an  equal  contempt  of  others.  But  any  thing 
may  he  easily  affirmed,  and  as  easily  rejected."* 

Is  it  possible  for  any  impartial  person  who  can  and  does  think  upon 
the  subject,  to  believe  that  if  Jesus  Christ  had  intended  to  impose  upon 
his  disciples  the  duty  of  observing  the  fii'st  day  of  the  week  either  as 
a  Sabbath  or  as  a  day  of  worship,  he  would  not  have  enjoined  this  ob- 
servance, and  taken  care  that  his  injunction  should  he  recorded  ?  Would 
he  have  left  room  for  endless  disputations  among  even  the  most  learned 
and  truth-loving  of  his  followers,  about  a  matter  so  important  to  all, 
and  respecting  which  the  illiterate  as  well  as  the  learned  might  have 
expected  to  find  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  truth  ?  Yet  the 
acute  Dr  Owen,  unstaggered  by  the  absence  of  a  recorded  command, 
or  by  St  Paul's  express  sanction  of  the  esteeming  of  every  day  alike, f 

end  of  the  world  as  the  Christian  Sabbath.  This  Sabbath  is  then  kept  holy 
unto  the  Lord,  when  men,  after  a  due  preparing  of  their  hearts,  and  ordering 
of  their  common  affairs  before-hand,  do  uot  only  observe  a  holy  rest  all  the  day 
from  their  own  works,  words,  and  thoughts  about  their  wordly  employments 
and  recreations,  but  also  are  taken  up  the  whole  time  in  the  public  and  private 
exercises  of  his  worship,  and  in  the  duties  of  necessity  and  mercy.'' — {Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  21,  sections  7  and  8.  See  also  the  Larger  Catechism, 
Q.  115-121,  and  Shorter  Catechism,  Q.  57-62.) 

"  This  account,"  says  Dr  Cook,  "  of  the  obligation  of  the  Chi'istian  Sabbath, 
and  of  the  mode  of  keeping  it,  is  founded  altogether  upon  the  idea  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  change  of  day,  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  binding  upon 
Christians  ;  and  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  the  framers  of  the  Confession 
adduce  in  support  of  their  views,  are  those  which  were  applicable  to  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  none,  indeed,  being  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  the  notion  which 
they  are  urged  to  support  not  having,  as  has  been  observed,  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Church  till  a  considerable  period  after  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity."— {General  and  Historical  Vieiv  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  316.) 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  607,  §  8. 

t  The  only  passage  in  which  Dr  Owen  recognises  the  existence  of  Rom.  xiv. 
is  this  : — "  We  have  the  like  common  consent  that  whatever  in  the  institution 
and  observance  of  the  Sabbath  under  the  Old  Testament,  was  peculiar  unto  that 
state  of  the  Church,  either  in  its  own  nature,  or  in  its  use  and  signification,  or 
in  its  manner  of  observance,  is  taken  away  by  virtue  of  those  rules,  Rom.  xiv. 
5;  Gal.  iv.  10;  Col.  ii.  16,  \1  :'—(^Exerc.  xxxix.,  §  29,  p.  723.)  After  what 
was  said  formerly  about  Rom.  xiv.  5  (see  p.  58),  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  I  consider  Dr  Owen's  omission  to  look  this  passage  fairly  in  the  face, 
as  a  tacit  avowal  that  he  could  not  encounter  it,  and  a  proof  that  he  had  too 
much  honesty  and  self-respect  to  substitute  bluster  for  argument. 
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and  after  coming  to  the  conclusion  "  that  the  Mosaic  Sabbath  and 

the  manner  of  its  observance  is  under  the  gospel  utterly  taken 
away,"* — finds  it  possible  to  deduce  from  the  ordinary  fanciful 
grounds  (such  as,  that  "  on  this  day  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  rested  from 
his  ivorks  in  and  by  his  resurrection,"  and  that  tliis  "  indication  of  the 
gospel  day  of  rest  and  worsliip  was  embraced  by  the  apostles"),  the 
conclusion  that  the  observance  of  the  weekly  Sabbath,  which  he  main- 
tains to  be  an  institution  founded  on  "  the  law  of  our  creation,  rein- 
forced in  the  Decalogue,  the  summary  representation  of  that  great 
original  law,"  is  "  a  moral  duty,  which  hy  divine  authority  is  translated 
unto  another  day"\ 

Just  a  year  before  the  publication  of  Owen's  work  on  the  Day  of 
Sacred  Rest,  Baxter  produced  his  Treatise  on  the  same  subject,  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  page.J     In  the  preface  he  mentions  that  the 
reason  of  his  writing  it  "  was  the  necessity  and  request  of  some  very 
upright,  godly  persons,  who  are  lately  fallen  into  doubt  or  error,  in 
point  of  the  Sabbath-day ;  conceiving,  that  because  the  fourth  com- 
mandment was  written  in  stone,  it  is  wholly  unchangeable,  and  con- 
sequently the  Seventh-day  Sabbath  in  force,  and  that  the  liord's-day 
is  not  a  day  separated  by  God  to  holy  worship.     I  knew,"  says  he, 
"  that  there  was  enough  written  on  this  subject  long  ago;  But,  1. 
Much  of  it  is  in  Latin.    2.  Some  writings  which  prove  the  abrogation 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  do  withal  treat  so  loosely  of  the  Lord's-day, 
as  that  they  require  a  confutation  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  a  commen- 
dation for  the  former.     3.  Some  are  so  large,  that  the  persons  that  I 
write  for,  M-ill  hardly  be  brought  to  read  theiu.     4.  Most  go  upon 
those  grounds,  which  I  take  to  be  less  clear  ;  and  build  so  much  more 
than  I  can  do  on  the  fourth  commandment  and  on  many  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  plead  so  much  for  the  old  sabbatical  notion 
and  rest,  that  I  fear  this  is  the  chief  occasion  of  many  people's  errors  ; 
who  when  they  find  themselves  in  a  wood  of  difliculties,  and  nothing 
plain  and  convincing  that  is  pleaded  with  them,  do  therefore  think  it 
safest  to  stick  to  the  old  Jewish  Sabbath.     The  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance of  some  of  these  persons  importuning  me  to  take  the  plainest 
and  nearest  way  to  satisfy  such  honest  doubters,  I  have  here  done  it 
according  to  my  judgment :  not  contending  against  any  that  go  another 
way  to  work,  but  thinking  myself  that  this  is  very  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory;  viz.  to  prove,  1.  That  Christ  did  commission  his  apostles  to 
teach  us  all  things  which  he  commanded,  and  to  settle  orders  in  his 
church.     2.  And  that  he  gave  them  his  Spirit  to  enable  them  to  do 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  706;  Exerc.  xxxviii.,  §  18. 

t  lb.;  and  Exerc.  xxxix.  §  9,  10. — It  is  startling  to  find  a  writer  so  eminent 
and  so  modern  as  Dr  Owen  characterising  the  Copernican  System  as  "  the  late 
hypothesis  fixing  the  sun  as  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  huilt  on  fallible  pheno- 
mena, and  advanced  by  many  arbitrary  presumptions,  AGAINST  EVIDENT  TES- 
TIMONIES OF  Scripture,  and  reasons  as  probable  as  any  which  are  produced  in 
its  confirmation.'' — {Exerc.  xxxvi.,  §  16,  p.  636.)  These  remarkable  words 
were  published  thirty  years  after  tlie  death  of  Galileo,  and  as  many  after  the 
birth  of  Newton,  who  for  three  years  had  been  lecturing  at  Cambridge  as  the 
successor  of  Dr  Isaac  Barrow ! 

X  See  ante,  p.  121.  Its  title  is  "  The  Divine  Appointment  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
proved  ;  as  a  Separated  Day  for  Holy  Worship,  especially  in  the  Church-As- 
semblies :  and  consequently  the  Cessation  of  the  Seventh-day  Sabbath.     1671." 
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all  this  iufallibly,  by  briugiug  all  his  words  to  their  remembrauce, 
and  by  leading  them  into  all  truth.  3.  And  that  his  apostles  by  this 
Spirit  did  de  facto  separate  the  Lord's-day  for  holy  worship,  especially 
in  church-assemblies,  and  declared  the  cessation  of  the  Jewish  Sab- 
baths. 4.  And  that  as  this  change  had  the  very  same  author  as  the 
holy  Scriptures  (the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  apostles),  so  that  fact  hath  the 
same  kind  of  proof,  that  we  have  of  the  canon  and  the  integrity  and 
uncorruptness  of  the  particular  Scripture-books  and  texts  :  and  that, 
if  so  much  Scripture  as  mentioneth  the  keeping  of  the  Lord's-day, 
expounded  by  the  consent  and  practice  of  the  universal  Church  from 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  (all  keeping  this  day  as  holy,  without  the 
dissent  of  any  one  sect,  or  single  person,  that  I  remember  to  have  read 
of),  I  say,  if  history  will  not  fully  prove  the  point  of  fact,  that  this 
day  was  kept  in  the  apostles'  times,  and  consequently  by  their  ap- 
pointment, then  the  same  proof  will  not  serve  to  evince  that  any  text 
of  Scripture  is  canonical,  and  uncorrupted ;  nor  can  we  think  that 
any  thing  in  the  world,  that  is  past,  can  have  historical  proof."* 

The  third  proposition  here  enumerated  is  evidently  the  one  on 
which  the  whole  question  turns ;  and  although  Mr  Orme  pronounces 
it  to  be  satisfactorily  established  by  Baxter,  the  first  half  of  it  is  one 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  be  so  easily  defended  as  confidently 
uttered. J 

*  Baxter's  Works,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  365.  See  also  Reliquiae  Baxteridnce,  Part  iii., 
p.  74. 

t  "  I  am  fully  satisfied,"  says  Mr  Orme,  "  that  the  ground  taken  in  Baxter's 

work  is  the  only  scriptural  and  satisfactory  ground  of  the  divine  obligation 
of  this  sacred  day.  It  places  it  correctly  on  the  footing  of  a  New-Testament 
ordinance;  while  it  does  not  deprive  it  of  all  that  sujjport  from  the  analogy  of 
the  original  appointment  of  a  day  of  rest,  and  of  the  Alosaical  institution,  which 
it  may  properly  have.  Unless  we  reason  from  the  recorded  example  of  the 
apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  and  regard  that  examj)le  as  not  less  binding 
than  apostolic  precept,  we  shall  find  very  little  authority  for  most  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  Christianity." — {Life  of  Baxter,  p.  570.) 

The  principles  here  assumed,  —1.  That  the  apostolic  precepts,  to  whomsoever 
and  in  what  circumstances  soever  given,  are  universally  binding  on  Christians  ; 
and,  2.  That  the  example  of  the  apostles  is  as  binding  as  their  precepts, — are 
in  my  ojjinion  erroneous,  and  must  lead  into  endless  perplexity  those  who  con- 
sistently hold  and  practise  them.  With  Ostervald  I  believe,  that  "  it  is  a  great 
fault  not  to  expound  the  Scripture  according  to  the  true  scope  of  it,  and  to  ap- 
ply all  that  it  contains  to  all  sorts  of  persons  without  distinction"  {ante,  p.  166)  ; 
and  with  Bishop  Watson,  "  that  the  ajjostles  might,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the 
Jews  to  Christianity,  have  a  respect  in  a  great  many  particulars  to  the  forms 
of  the  Jewish  Sj'nagogue,  which  are  in  no  wise  binding  upon  Christians  of  later 
ages''  {ante,  p.  129). — -Bishop  Taylor  had  previously  taken  ujj  this  ground,  in 
his  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  Section  xviii.,  §  23,  where  he  says  that  "  actions 
apostolical  are  not  always  rules  for  ever  ;  it  might  be  fit  for  them  to  do  it  pro 
loco  et  tempore,  as  divers  others  of  their  institutions,  but  yet  no  engagement 
past  thence  upon  following  ages ;  for  it  might  be  convenient  at  that  time,  in  the 
new  spring  of  Christianity,  and  till  they  had  engaged  a  considerable  party,  by 
that  means  to  make  them  parties  against  the  Gentiles'  sujjerstition,  and  by  way 
of  pre-occupation  to  ascertain  them  to  their  own  sect  when  they  came  to  be 
men;  or  for  some  other  reason  not  transmitted  to  us,  because  the  question  of 
fact  itself  is  not  sutficiently  determined."  Advice  or  precepts  given  to  a  par- 
ticular Church  in  particular  circumstances  was  no  doubt  very  fit  to  be  followed 
by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  but  how  far  we  ought  to  follow  it— nay, 
whether  we  may  do  so  with  propriety — is  a  question  for  ourselves  to  judge 
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"  I  much  pity  and  wonder,"  adds  Baxter,  "  at  those  godly  men, 
who  are  so  much  for  stretching  the  words  of  Scripture,  to  a  sense  that 

of.  Most  of  the  recorded  teaching  of  the  Apostles  was  addressed  to  Jews,  living 
under  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  the  application  to  the  Gentiles,  of  arguments  and 
precepts  grounded  upon  that  law,  lias  overlaid  the  religion  of  Christ  with 
such  a  mass  of  corruptions  that  its  lustre  has  been  lamentably  obscured,  and 
sometimes  wellnigh  extinguished.  As  for  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  every  word  of 
it  was  spoken  to  the  Jews — and  this  by  One  who  was  himself  a' Jew,  complying, 
as  his  hearers  did,  with  the  law  of  Moses  (ante,  p.  166),  and  enjoining  upon 
them  the  punctual  observance  of  its  precepts,  not  only  in  their  true  and  rational 
spirit,  but  even  (it  would  seem)  as  interpreted  by  the  living  authorities  whose 
personal  character  he  was  accustomed  so  freely  to  censure.  "  The  scribes  and 
the  Pharisees  sit  in  Closes'  seat.  All  therefore  whatsoever  they  bid  you  ob- 
serve, that  observe  and  do  ;  but  do  not  ye  after  their  works  :  for  they  say,  and 
do  not." — (Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3.)  Hence,  if  Jesus  had  enforced  upon  his  country- 
men the  duty  of  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  (which  we  have  no  account  of  his 
having  ever  done — the  whole  of  his  recorded  teaching  about  Sabbath-observance 
being  the  inculcation  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  positive  or  ceremonial  duty,  it  ought 
to  give  place  to  moral  duty  whenever  the  two  came  into  competition), — if,  Jesus 
I  say,  had  enforced  obedience  to  the  Sabbath-law  upon  his  countrymen,  no  in- 
junctions about  it,  given  by  him  to  men  subject  to  the  Mosaic  law,  would  have 
been  applicable  to  us,  on  whom,  as  I  have  shewn,  that  law  is  in  no  degree  bind- 
ing. And  as  for  his  custom  of  going  into  the  synagogues  to  instruct  the  jieople 
who  used  to  assemble  there  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  expositions  of  their  law,  and  perhaps  of  worshipping  together,  how  can 
that  example  tend  to  shevf  that  we,  who  are  7iot  instructors  like  him,  ought  to 
resort  to  meeting-houses  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  ? 

After  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  his  apostles,  we  know,  continued,  as  Jews,  to 
observe  the  seventh-day  Sabbath,  along  with  other  Jewish  ceremonies  and  cus- 
toms, whether  of  Mosaic  or  of  later  origin.  In  the  words  of  Dr  Campbell, 
"  They  punctually  attended  both  the  synagogue- worship  (Acts  ix.  20;  xiii.  5, 
14,  &c. ;  xiv.  1 ;  xvii.  1,  2,  17 ;  xviii.  4),  and  the  temple-service,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Acts  ii.  46;  iii.  1;  xxi.  26;  xxii.  17;  xxiv.  18), 
notwithstanding  that  the  nation  liad  openly  rejected  and  crucified  the  Messiah. 
.  .  .  Nor  does  it  apjiear  that  they  desisted  from  this  conformity,  till  the  Jews, 
by  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  compelled  them  to  desist,  as  our  Lord  had 
predicted.  (John  xvi.  2.)'' — (Dr  Campbell's  Sermons,  ed.  1812,  p.  48;  sermon 
on  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel.)  Must  we  then  follow  the  "  example"  of  the 
apostles,  by  observing  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ?  or  must  we  consider  church-attend- 
ance to  be  our  duty,  because  the  apostles  followed  the  custom  (which,  however 
useful,  was  not  aj)pointed  by  Moses,)  of  attending  synagogue-meetings,  where 
they  found  tlie  same  oj)portunities  which  their  Master  had  taken  advantage  of, 
for  preaching  his  religion  to  the  Jews?  With  respect  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  it  is  enough  to  repeat  that  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  New  Testament 
there  is  not  so  much  as  a  hint  of  their  ijreachiwj  or  tvorshipjnug  statedly,  or 
with  more  than  usual  solemnity,  on  that  day ;  and  just  as  little  of  their  observ- 
ing it  as  a  Sabbath,  instead  of  the  day  appointed  by  the  F'ourth  Commandment. 
As  formerly  mentioned  (p.  59),  the  example  of  Paul  gives  countenance  to 
travelling  on  Sunday,  if  my  interj)retation  of  Acts  xx.  7-11  is  correct.  In 
that  interpretation  I  have  the  concurrence  of  Dr  Wardlaw,  in  his  Discourses  on 
the  Sabbath,  p.  93. 

But  although,  upon  these  principles,  we  shall,  as  Mr  Orme  says  truly,  find  in 
the  New  Testament  "  very  little  authority  for  most  of  the  ordinances  of  Chris- 
tianity," and  none  at  all  for  the  so-called  Christian  ordinance  of  a  first-day 
Sabbath — and  although  Jesus  gave  his  followers  no  commandment  to  engage, 
upon  any  day,  in  public  or  even  social  worship  (ante,  p.  230), — let  us  not  be 
dismayed  by  the  absence  of  a  written  law  concerning  this  important  branch 
of  religious  duty.  Had  a  written  law  been  needed,  it  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  given :  but  by  endowing  mankind  with  religious,  social,  and  a;sthetical 
emotions,  the  all-wise  Creator  has  amply  supplied  what   is  requisite  to  secure 
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other  men  cannot  find  in  them,  as  that  in  the  word  Graven  Images  in 
the  second  commandment,  they  can  find  all  set  forms  of  prayer,  all 
com})osed  studied  sermons,  and  all  things  about  worship  of  man's  in- 
vention to  be  images  or  idolatry ;  and  yet  they  cannot  find  the  abro- 
gation of  the  JeAvish  Sabbath  in  the  express  words  of  Col.  ii.  16,  nor 
the  other  texts  Avhich  I  have  cited ;  nor  can  they  find  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's-day  in  all  the  texts  and  evidences  produced  for  it.  But 
though  Satan  may  somewhat  disturb  our  concord,  and  tempt  some 
men's  charity  to  remissness,  by  these  difterences,  he  shall  never  keep 
them  out  of  heaven,  who  worship  God  through  Christ,  by  the  Spirit, 
even  in  spirit  and  truth.  Nor  shall  he,  I  hope,  ever  draw  me  to  think 
such  holy  persons  as  herein  diff'er  from  me,  to  be  worse  than  myself, 
though  I  think  them  in  this  to  be  unhappily  mistaken :  much  less  to 
approve  of  their  own  separation  from  others,  or  of  other  men's  con- 
demning them  as  heretics,  and  inflicting  severities  upon  them,  for 
these  their  opinions'  sake."* 

It  were  well  if  all  theological  disputants  regarded  each  other  with 
such  charitable  feelings. 

Baxter  too,  howevei",  evades  Rom.  xiv.  5.  His  only  allusion  to  the 
chapter  is  where  he  says  that  the  Gentile  converts  were  unwilling  to 
oftend  the  Jewish  Christians ;  "  being  taught  not  to  despise  the  weak 
that  observed  meats  and  days  (Rom.  xiv.  xv. ;  Gal.  ii.  4.)" — (Vol. 
xiii.  p.  509.)     Is  not  this  deplorable  ?f 

These  treatises  of  Owen  and  Baxter  seem  to  have  furnished  the 
non-judaical  portion  of  the  materials  of  most  of  the  later  pleas  for  the 
Lord's  Day  ;  not  excepting  those  published  by  theologians  who  do  not 
reject,  as  they  do,  the  authority  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  and 
prefer  to  call  the  Christian  festival  "  the  Day  of  Sacred  Rest,"  or 
"  the  Lord's  Day,"  rather  than  "  the  Sabbath."+ 

the  permanent  existence  of  institutions  for  impressing  on  their  minds  the  sub- 
lime truth  that  "the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth;"  for  the  celebration  of 
His  glorious  attributes;  for  the  instruction  of  His  worshippers  in  the  duties 
■wliich  they  owe  Him,  and  are  so  deeply  interested  in  performing ;  for  the  ex- 
pression of  their  devout  aspirations,  and  of  their  reverence  for  the  laws  through 
which  His  marvellous  government  of  the  universe  is  carried  on. 

*  Works,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  367. 

t  In  the  Memoirs  of  Mr  Robert  Haldane,  a  well-known  Scotch  lay-preacher 
of  the  evangelical  school,  we  read  that  in  expounding  at  Geneva  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  "  he  took  occasion,  in  connexion  with  the  fourteenth  chapter,  to 
prove  the  obligation  of  the  Lord's  Day." — (P.  433 ;  London,  1852.)  Mr  Hal- 
dane was  a  man  of  boundless  self-reliance  ;  and  certainly,  unless  by  "  connexion 
with"  we  may  here  understand  "  oi^position  to,'^  he  displayed  on  this  occasion  a 
degree  of  heroic  intrepidity  rivalling  even  that  witli  which  (as  we  saw,  ante, 
p.  101)  Dr  Eadie  argues  for  the  Divine  inspiration  of  Moses  from  the  miracu- 
lously correct  geological  knowledge  exhibited  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

+  "  Give  us,"  says  Baxter,  "  the  religious  observation,  and  call  it  by  what 
name  you  j^lease.  We  are  not  fond  of  the  name  of  the  Sabbath."  (Vol.  xiii., 
p.  386  ;  see  also  p.  369.) 

And  Owen  says  : — "  It  is  the  Lord's  day,  the  day  that  he  hatli  taken  to  be  his 
lot,  or  sjiecial  portion  among  the  days  of  the  week,  as  he  took  as  it  were  pos- 
session of  it  in  his  resurrection.  So  liis  people  are  his  lot  and  portion  in  the 
world,  therefore  called  '  his  people.'  It  is  also,  or  may  be,  bis  day  subjectively, 
or  the  day  whereon  his  business  and  affairs  are  jirincipally  transacted,  .  .  .  his 
person  and  mediation  being  the  principal  subjects  and  objects  of  its  work  and 
worship.     And  it  is,  or  may  be  called  his,  the  Lord's  day,  because  enjoined  and 
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When  the  Puritans  gained  political  ascendency  in  England,  they 
proceeded  to  legislate  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  with  quite  as 
little  regard  to  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  as  King  Charles  had 
exhibited  in  connexion  with  the  Book  of  Sports.  One  of  their  Acts 
was  quoted  in  page  149  (see  also  p.  46,  note),  and  of  others  we  have 
an  account  in  Neal.  In  his  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament in  1643  he  writes  as  follows: — "The  Parliament's  atfairs 
being  low,  and  their  counsels  divided,  they  not  only  applied  to  Heaven 
by  extraordinary  fastings  and  prayers,  but  went  on  vigorously  with 
their  intended  reformation.  They  began  with  the  Sabbath,  and  on 
March  22,  1642-3,  sent  to  the  Lord-Mayor  of  the  City  of  London,  to 
desire  him  to  put  in  execution  the  statutes  for  the  due  observation  of 
the  Lord's  Day  ;  his  Lordship  accordingly  issued  his  precept  the  very 
next  day  to  the  aldermen,*  requiring  them  to  give  strict  charge  to 
the  churchwardens  and  constables  within  their  several  wards,  that 
from  henceforth  '  they  do  not  permit  or  sutfer  any  person  or  persons, 
in  time  of  divine  service,  or  at  any  time  on  the  Lord's  Day,  to  be 
tippling  in  any  tavern,  inn,  tobacco-shop,  alehouse,  or  other  victual- 
ling-house whatsoever  ;  nor  sutfer  any  fruiterers  or  herb-women  to 
stand  with  fruit,  herbs,  or  other  victuals  or  wares,  in  any  streets,  lanes, 
or  alleys,  or  any  other  ways  to  put  things  to  sale,  at  any  time  of  that 
day,  or  in  the  evening  of  it ;  or  any  milk-woman  to  cry  milk  ;  nor  to 
suffer  any  persons  to  unlade  any  vessels  of  fruit,  or  other  goods,  and 
carry  them  on  shore  ;  or  to  use  any  unlawful  exercises  or  pastimes  : 
and  to  give  express  charge  to  all  inn-keepers,  taverns,  cook-shops,  ale- 
houses, &c.,  witliin  their  wards,  not  to  entertain  any  guests  to  tipple, 
eat,  drink,  or  take  tobacco,  in  their  houses  on  the  Lord's  Day,  except 
inn-keepors,  who  may  receive  their  ordinary  guests  or  travellers,  who 
come  for  the  dispatch  of  their  necessary  business  ;  and  if  any  persons 
offend  in  the  premises,  they  are  to  be  brought  before  the  Lord-Mayor, 
or  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace,  to  be  punished  as  the 
law  directs.'  This  order  had  a  very  considerable  influence  upon  the 
city,  which  began  to  wear  a  different  face  of  religion  from  what  it  had 
formerly  done.f  May  5,  the  book  tolerating  sports  upon  the  Lord's 
Day  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman 
in  Cheapside,  and  other  usual  places ;  and  all  persons  having  any 
copies  in  their  hands  were  required  to  deliver  them  to  one  of  the 
sheriffs  of  London  to  be  burut.";|: 

Again,  treating  of  the  year  1644,  he  says : — "  Keligion  was  the  fashion 
of  the  age  :  the  [Westminster]  Assembly  was  often  turned  into  a  house 
of  prayer,  and  hardly  a  week  passed  without  solemn  fasting  and  humi- 

appointed  to  be  observed  by  him,  or  by  his  authority  over  the  Church.  So  the 
ordinance  of  the  supper  is  called  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  on  the  same  account. 
On  supposition,  therefore,  that  such  a  day  of  rest  is  to  be  observed  under  the 
New  Testament,  the  name  whereby  it  ought  to  be  called  is  the  Lord's  day ; 
which  is  peculiarly  expressive  of  its  relation  to  our  Lord  .Jesus  Christ,  the  sole 
author  and  immediate  object  of  all  gospel  worship.  15ut  whereas  the  general 
notion  of  a  Sabbatical  rest  is  still  included  in  such  a  day,  a  suj)er-addition  of 
its  relation  to  the  Lord  Christ  will  entitle  it  to  the  appellation  of  the  Lord's- 
day  Sabbath;  that  is,  the  day  of  sacred  rest  appointed  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." — {Exercitation  xxxv.,  §  15,  p.  616.) 

*  "Husband's  Collections,  p.  7."  t  "lb.,  p.  159."' 

X  Neal's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iii.,  p.  36  ;  ed.  1822. 
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liatioii,  in  several  of  the  churches  of  London  and  Westminster  ;  the 
laws  against  profaneuess  were  carefully  executed  ;  and  because  the 
former  ordinances  for  the  observation  of  the  Lord's  Day  had  proved 
ineffectual,  it  was  ordained,  April  6,  that  all  persons  should  apply 
themselves  to  the  exercise  of  piety  and  religion  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
'  that  no  wares,  fruits,  herbs,  or  goods  of  any  sort,  be  exposed  to  sale, 
or  cried  about  the  streets,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  goods.  That 
no  person  without  cause  shall  travel,  or  carry  a  burden,  or  do  any 
worldly  labour,  upon  penalty  of  ten  shillings  for  the  traveller,  and  five 
shillings  for  every  burden.*  That  no  person  shall,  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
use,  or  be  present  at,  any  wrestling,  shooting,  fowling,  ringing  of  bells 
for  pleasure,  markets,  wakes,  church-ales,  dancing,  games,  or  sports 
whatsoever,  upon  penalty  of  five  shillings  to  every  one  above  fourteen 
years  of  age.  And  if  children  are  found  offending  iu  the  premises, 
their  parents  or  guardians  to  forfeit  twelvepence  for  every  offence. 
That  all  May-poles  be  pulled  down,  and  none  others  erected.  That 
if  the  several  fines  above  mentioned  cannot  be  levied,  the  offending 
party  shall  be  set  in  the  stocks  for  the  space  of  three  hours.  That 
the  King's  Declaration  concerning  lawful  sports  on  the  Lord's  Day  be 
called  in,  suppressed,  and  burnt.  This  ordinance  shall  not  extend  to 
prohibit  dressing  meat  iu  private  families,  or  selling  victuals  in  a 
moderate  way  in  inns  or  victualling-houses,  for  the  use  of  such  who 
cannot  otherwise  be  provided  for ;  nor  to  the  crying  of  milk  before 
nine  in  the  morning,  or  after  four  iu  the  afternoon. 'f  ";{; 

Once  more  : — "  Among  the  ordinances  that  passed  this  year  (1647) 
for  reformation  of  the  Church,  none  occasioned  so  much  noise  and  dis- 
turbance as  that  of  June  8,  for  abolishing  the  observation  of  saints' 
days,  and  the  three  grand  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide.    The  ordinance  says, 

"  '  Forasmuch  as  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  Easter,  Whit- 
suntide, and  other  festivals,  commonly  called  holy-days,  have  been 
heretofore  superstitiously  used  and  observed  ;  be  it  ordained,  that  the 
said  feasts,  and  all  other  festivals,  commonly  called  holy-days,  be  no 
longer  observed  as  festivals ;  any  law,  statute,  custom,  constitution, 
or  canon,  to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwithstanding. 

"  '  And  that  there  may  be  a  convenient  time  allotted  for  scholars, 
apprentices,  and  other  servants,  for  their  recreation,  be  it  ordained, 
that  all  scholars,  apprentices,  and  other  servants,  shall,  with  the  leave 
of  their  masters,  have  such  convenient  reasonable  recreation,  and  re- 
laxation from  labour,  every  second  Tuesday  in  the  mouth  throughout 
the  year,  as  formerly  they  used  to  have  upon  the  festivals ;  and  mas- 
ters of  scholars,  apprentices,  and  servants,  shall  grant  to  them  respec- 
tively such  time  for  their  recreation,  on  the  aforesaid  second  Tuesday 
in  the  month,  as  they  may  conveniently  spare  from  their  extraordinary 
necessary  service  and  occasions ;  and  if  any  difference  arise  between 
masters  and  servants  concerning  the  liberty  hereby  granted,  the  next 
justice  of  peace  shall  reconcile  it.'§ 

"  The  King  was  highly  displeased  with  this  oi'dinance  ;  and  there- 
fore, while  the  affair  was  under  debate,  he  put  this  query  to  the  Par- 

*  "  '  And  for  every  offence  in  doing  any  worldly  labour  or  work.' — Ed." 
t   "  Scobel's  Collect,  p.  68."  X  Neal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  139. 

"  Scobel,  p.  128." 
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liaiiient  Commissioners  at  Holmby  House,  April  23,  1647.  '  I  desire 
to  be  resolved  of  this  question.  Why  the  new  reformers  discharge  the 
keci)ing  of  Easter  ?  My  reason  for  this  query  is,  I  conceive  the 
celebration  of  this  feast  was  instituted  by  the  same  authority  which 
changed  the  Jewish  Sabbath  into  the  Lord's  Day  or  Sunday,  for  it 
will  not  be  found  in  Scripture  where  Saturday  is  discharged  to  be 
kept,  or  turned  into  the  Sunday  ;  wherefore  it  must  be  the  Church's 
authority  that  changed  the  one  and  instituted  the  other  ;  therefore 
ray  opinion  is,  that  those  who  will  not  keep  this  feast  may  as  well  re- 
turn to  the  observation  of  Saturday,  and  refuse  the  weekly  Sunday. 
When  anybody  can  shew  me  that  heroin  I  am  in  an  error,  I  shall  not 
be  ashamed  to  confess  and  amend  it ;   till  when  you  know  my  mind.* 

C.  R.' 

"  Sir  James  Harrington  presented  his  Majesty  with  an  answer  to 
this  query,  in  which  he  denies  that  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  was 
from  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  derives  it  from  the  authority 
and  example  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  in  the  New  Testament ; 
he  admits,  that  if  there  was  the  like  mention  of  the  observation  of 
Easter,  it  would  be  of  divine  or  apostolical  authority  ;  but  as  the  case 
stands,  he  apprehends  with  great  reason,  that  the  observation  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  and  of  Easter,  stands  upon  a  very  different  foot."f 

Whether  Sir  James  Harrington  and  the  Westminster  Divines  had 
the  "  great  reason"  which  Neal  thinks  they  possessed  for  believing 
that  the  obligation  to  observe  the  Sabbath  was  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles  made  applicable  to  Sunday  in  place  of  Saturday,  and  with 
this  alteration  laid  upon  the  Glentiles,  is  a  question  which  has  already 
several  times  attracted  our  notice,  and  will  be  farther  considered  with 
all  due  attention  in  Note  R. 

The  progress  of  legislation  in  England  concerning  the  Lord's  Day, 
subsequently  to  the  Act  1  Ch.  I.  c.  1,  and  besides  the  above-men- 
tioned ordinances  of  the  Puritans,  has  been  as  follows  : — 

"  The  3  Ch.  I.  c.  1,  enacts  that  no  carrier,  with  any  horse  or 
horses,  nor  waggonman,  carman,  wainman,  nor  drovers,  shall  travel 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  under  a  penalty  of  20s.,  and  prohibits  butchers 
from  killing  on  that  day.  But  the  most  important  statute  on  the 
subject  is  29  Ch.  II.  c.  7,  which  enacts  (sect.  1)  that  no  tradesman, 
artificer,  workman,  labourer,  or  other  person  whatsoever,  shall  do  or 
exercise  any  worldly  labour,  or  business,  or  work  of  their  ordinary 
callings  on  the  Lord's  Day  (works  of  necessity  and  charity  only  ex- 
cepted) ;  and  it  prohibits  the  sale  and  hawking  of  wares  and  goods. 
Sect.  2  prohibits  drovers,  horse-coursers,  waggoners,  butchers,  hig- 
glers, and  their  servants,  from  travelling,  and  the  use  of  boats,  wher- 
ries, lighters,  or  barges,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions.  By  sect. 
3,  the  dressing  of  meat  in  families,  the  dressing  and  selling  it  in  inns, 
cookshops,  or  victualling-houses,  and  crying  milk  before  nine  and 
after  four,  are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  Act.  By  sect.  6, 
pei'sons  are  prohibited  from  serving  or  executing  any  process,  warrant, 
&c.  (except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace)  on  the 
Lord's  Day ;  the  service,  &c.  is  made  void,  and  the  person  serving  it 
is  made  liable  to  damages,  as  if  he  had  acted  without  any  writ,  &c. 

*  "  Relig.  Car.,  p.  370."  t   Neal,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  355-3.57. 
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"  By  the  10  and  11  Wm.  III.  c.  24,  mackerel  are  permitted  to  be 
sold  before  and  after  divine  service  on  Sundays,  and  forty  watermen 
are  allowed  to  ply  between  Vauxhall  and  Limehouse.     The  21  Greo. 

III.  c.  49,  enacts  that  no  house,  &c.  shall  be  open  for  any  public  en- 
tertainment or  amusement,  or  for  publicly  debating  on  any  subject  on 
Sundays. 

"  The  7  and  8  Geo.  III.  c.  75,  repeals  that  part  of  29  Ch.  II. 
which  relates  to  travelling  by  water.  By  34  Geo.  III.  c.  61,  bakers 
are  enabled,  between  nine  and  one  o'clock  on  Sundays,  to  bake  for 
persons  things  which  are  brought  to  their  ovens.     By  1  and  2  Wm. 

IV.  c.  22,  drivers  of  hackney  carriages  may  ply,  and  are  compellable 
to  drive  on  Sundays.  The  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  19,  empowers  the  Court  of 
Aldermen,  or  two  justices,  to  regulate  the  route  of  stage-carriages, 
cattle,  &c.,  on  Sundays,  These  two  statutes  relate  to  London  only. 
The  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  31,  provides  that  the  election  of  corporate 
officers,  &c.,  required  to  be  held  on  any  particular  day,  shall  take 
place  on  Saturdays  or  Mondays,  when  the  day  specified  in  the  Act 
happens  to  be  a  Sunday."* 

Dr  Cook  observes,  that  "  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  gave  a  new 
and  a  most  unfortunate  direction  to  the  state  of  religious  sentiment ; 
for,  in  the  ardour  of  loyalty  which  then  was  displayed,  what  was  most 
estimable  in  those  by  whom  the  monarchy  had  been  overthrown,  was, 
from  the  influence  of  association,  viewed  with  antipathy.  The  cour- 
tiers, with  all  who  adhered  to  them,  or  who  were  influenced  by  their 
example,  in  a  particular  manner,  departed  from  the  rigid  and  austere 
maxims  which  the  Puritans  had  professed,  and  which,  no  doubt,  had 
often  been  employed  to  cover  the  most  interested  and  insatiable  am- 
bition. In  Scotland,  however,  the  persecution  of  the  Presbyterians, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  the  introduction  of  Episcopacy,  were 
so  revolting,  and  exhibited  such  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  freedom 
and  peace  which,  under  the  government  of  Cromwell,  had  been  en- 
joyed, that  they  more  firmly  attached  the  great  part  of  the  community 
to  all  the  opinions  of  the  venerable  men  against  Avhom  the  fury  of  an 
unprincipled  and  arbitrary  sovereign  was  directed.  At  the  Revolu- 
tion, Presbytery  being  restored,  there  came  with  it  those  sentiments 

*  Penny  Cyclopajdia,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  293;  art.  Sunday.  A  fuller  summary  of 
these  and  some  less  important  statutes  will  be  found  in  the  Keport  of  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew's  Committee  on  Sabbath  Observance,  p.  291,  App.,  No.  1. — 
I  observe  that  the  29th  Ch.  II.,  c.  7,  not  only  prohibits  labour,  but  enacts  that 
"  all  persons  shall  on  every  Lord's  Day  apply  themselves  to  the  observation  of  the 
same,  hy  exercising  themselves  thereon  in  the  duties  of  piety  and  true  religion,  pub- 
licly and  privately."  By  9th  Geo.  IV.,  c.  61,  §  17,  keepers  of  inns,  ale-houses,  and 
victualling  houses,  are  jjrohibited  to  keep  open  house  except  for  the  reception 
of  travellers,  and  to  permit  any  beer  or  other  exciseable  liquor  to  be  conveyed 
from  their  premises  during  the  usual  hours  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  divine 
service  in  the  church  or  chapel  of  the  parish  or  place.  The  1st  Will.  IV.,  c.  64, 
enacts  that  no  person  licensed  to  sell  beer  by  retail  under  that  Act  shall  sell  or 
suffer  it  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  between  10  and  1,  or  between  3  and  5 
o'clock  on  any  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  Christmas-day,  or  day  of  public  fast  or 
thanksgiving.  By  1st  and  2d  Will.  IV.,  c.  32,  to  kill  or  take  game  on  a  Sunday 
or  Christmas-day,  is  made  jjunishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  £5. 

The  Acts  passed  after  29th  Ch.  II.  are  police-regulations  rather  than  laws 
professing  to  be  for  the  advancement  of  piety  and  true  religion. 
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of  the  Lord's  Day  which  the  original  founders  of  the  Presbyterian 
Cluirch  had  adopted.  Accordingly,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  seven- 
teenth, and  through  a  great  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  first 
day  of  the  week  was  a  day  of  extreme  mortification  and  self-denial ; 
there  was  a  seriousness,  or,  rather,  a  gloomy  gravity,  cast  over  every 
religious  family  ;  all  innocent  recreation  was  proscribed  ;  almost  every 
domestic  employment  was  suspended ;  and  forgetting  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  the  mind  long  fixed  upon  the  sublime  tenets  of  religion, 
the  strictest  often  experienced  that  what  should  have  been  the  most 
delightful  exercise,  degenerated  into  weariness  and  languor,  and  even 
sometimes  involuntary  disgust.  These  pi'actices,  however,  gradually 
yielded  to  more  enlarged  and  juster  notions  both  of  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath  and  of  the  nature  of  man;  and  whilst  the  heart 
■was  moved  with  the  sublime  discoveries  and  the  ennobling  and  blessed 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  there  ceased  to  be  any  aversion  to  that  degree 
of  social  intercourse,  and  that  degree  of  relaxation,  by  which  the 
eflicacy  of  the  Sablmth  was,  in  fact,  greatly  increased. 

"  Of  the  profanation  of  this  holy  day,  at  all  times  too  common,  it 
does  not  fall  within  the  purpose  of  my  work  to  treat,  because  that  is 
little  connected  with  any  opinion  respecting  it :  but  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  of  late  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  many  most  sincerely 
religious  persons  throughout  Britain  to  revive  Jewish  notions,  and  to 
.  distinguish  the  Lord's  Day  by  the  almost  exclusive  epithet  of  the 
Sabbath.  Nevertheless,  the  general  impression  seems  to  be  against 
the  obligation  of  that  complete  rest,  and  that  strict  observance,  which 
would  assuredly  be  binding  if  the  Fourth  Commandment  remained 
in  all  its  force."* 

Dr  Cook's  work  was  published  in  1822,  and  the  tendency  which  he 
remarks,  in  many  religious  persons  throughout  Britain,  to  revive 
Jewish  notions  about  the  Sabbath,  has  ever  since  continued  to  increase. 
It  took  its  rise  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  atrocities  and  follies  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  especially  the  abolition,  for  a  time,  of  the 
hebdomadal  festival  of  Christians,  gave  an  impulse  in  this  country  to 
unwonted  strictness  in  the  observance  of  religious  ordinances,  and 
stimulated  the  clergy  to  inculcate  zealously  botli  the  duty  of  keeping 
holy  the  Sabbath  and  that  of  giving  ready  obedience  to  the  civil 
power.  This  occasion  it  was  which  drew  forth,  among  many  others, 
the  three  sermons  of  Bishop  Horsley,  quoted  in  a  former  page  ;| 
and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  theological  basis  on  which  ho 

*  Cook's  General  and  Historical  View  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  317-319. 

t  See  p.  120. — Horsley "s  doctrine  is,  tliat  the  Fourth  Commandment  was  an 
exclusively  Jewish  law,  but  that  the  Sabbath  having  been  instituted  at  the  crea- 
tion, and  observed  by  tlie  patriarchs,  it  ought  to  be  kept  by  us  in  obedience  to 
the  primeval  law,  in  so  far  as  one  day  in  seven  is  concerned,  but  upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week  in  memory  of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  As  to  the  alteration  of 
the  day,  he  ventures  only  to  affirm  that  "  it  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the 
authority  of  the  apostles;"  but  he  immediately  adds,  with  a  degree  of  boldness 
all  the  more  striking  from  the  modesty  of  the  preceding  averment,  that  from 
the  time  of  Christ's  second  appearance  to  his  apostles  after  the  resurrection,  "  the 
(Sunday  was  the  constant  Sabbath  of  the  primitive  Church." — (Serm.  xxiii.) 
I  do  not  class  Bishop  Horsley  among  the  Sabbatarians  (as  that  word  is  generally 
understood),  because  they  build  their  so-called  "  Scriptural  Sabbath"  upon  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  which  he  rejects ;  and  because,  while  they  conceive  it  to 
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there  founds  the  duty  of  observing  the  Lord's  Day,  it  will  not  be  de- 
nied by  any  one  who  values,  as  highly  as  I  do,  the  weekly  day  of  rest, 
that  the  extent  of  needless  and  systematic  travelling  by  the  upper 
orders,  and  transport  of  goods  by  the  lower,  on  Sundays — which  he 
describes  with  so  much  animation — was  an  evil  that  required  to  be 
checked."^     At  the  same  epoch,  and  from  the  operation  of  the  same 

be  the  duty  of  Christians  to  employ  themselves  in  religious  exercises  the  whole 
day  if  possible,  he  thinks  it  enough  that  "  the  same  proportion  of  the  Sabbath, 
on  the  whole,  should  be  devoted  to  religious  exercises,  public  and  private,  as 
every  man  would  sj^end  of  any  other  day  in  his  ordinary  business.'' 

*  See  Sermon  xxiii.  The  passage  may  be  found  also  in  Knox's  Family  Lec- 
tures, p.  308,  and  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  ix.,  p.  35. — Of  Bishop  Porteus's 
exertions  at  this  time  to  j)roinote  the  observance  of  Sunday,  an  account  is  given 
in  his  Life  by  Hodgson,  pp.  189,  et  seq.,  where  it  appears  that  although  he  dis- 
approved of  public  diversions,  and  professional  concerts  in  private  houses,  he 
by  no  means  advocated  a  puritanical  or  j)harisaical  observance  of  the  day  of 
rest.  "  I  do  not  contend,"  says  he,  "  that  it  should  be  either  to  the  poor,  or  to 
the  rich,  or  to  any  other  human  being  whatever,  a  day  of  gloom  and  melancholy, 
a  day  of  superstitious  rigour,  a  day  of  absolute  exclusion  from  all  society.  No, 
it  is  on  the  contrary  a  festival,  a  joyful  festival,  to  which  we  ought  always  to 
look  forward  with  delight,  and  enjoy  with  a  thankful  and  a  grateful  heart.  It 
is  only  to  those  amusements,  which  partake  of  the  nature  and  complexion  of 
public  diversions,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  that  I  object ;  to  large  assemblies,  for  in- 
stance, and  large  concerts  consisting  of  hired  performers,  where  numerous 
parties  are  collected  together,  occasioning  a  great  concourse  of  servants  in  one 
place,  employing  them  at  a  time  when  they  have  a  right  to  ease  and  rest,  and 
producing  much  of  that  noise  and  tumult  in  the  public  streets,  which  are  so 
opposite  to  the  peaceful  tranquillity  that  should  prevail  on  that  day — a  day 
which  the  Almighty  himself  has  distinguished  with  a  peculiar  mark  of  sanctity, 
and  which  he  claims  as  his  own.  It  is  against  these  ojjen  infractions  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  that  I  think  it  my  duty  to  remonstrate.  But  in  hearing  sacred 
music  on  the  Sunday  evening,  confined  to  a  small  domestic  circle  of  relations 
and  friends,  without  any  hired  performers,  I  am  so  far  from  seeing  any  impro- 
priety, that  it  appears  to  me  a  relaxation  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  a  Chris- 
tian Sabbath,  perfectly  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  our  religion,  and  calculated 
to  raise  our  minds  to  heavenly  thoughts,  and  sublime  and  holy  contemplations." 
See  also  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  vii.,  p.  40. 

In  1794  and  1795  two  bills  for  enforcing  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  were 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  without  success.  Jlr  Elliot,  a  supporter 
of  the  second,  observed  "  that  in  the  present  year  the  building  of  great  edifices 
was  carried  on  openly,  and  in  defiance  of  decency,  on  a  Sunday.  Another  cir- 
cumstance which  was  very  offensive  in  the  eye  of  decorum  was  the  great  num- 
ber of  public  waggons  which  travelled  the  road  on  a  Sunday.  Some  few  years 
ago  no  such  thing  as  a  public  waggon  was  seen  on  the  road  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
whereas  nothing  was  now  more  common." — (Knight's  Pictorial  Hist,  of  England 
during  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  588.)  Bishop  Watson,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr  Wilberforce,  written  in  1800,  speaks  of  the  travelling  of  waggons  and  stage 
coaches  as  "  an  evil  which  has  increased  very  much,  if  it  has  not  entirely  sprung 
up  in  many  places,  within  the  last  thirty  years ;"  and  suggests  the  2)assing  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  "  enacting  the  payment  of  a  great  additional  toll  at  each 
turnpike  gate  which  should  be  passed  by  such  carriages,  between  the  hours  of 
six  and  six  on  every  Sabbath-day.  The  avarice  of  commerce,  I  fear,  would 
oppose  the  extension  of  such  a  law  to  mail-coaches  ;  and  the  indifference  of  the 
opulent  to  religious  duties,  together  with  their  fondness  for  travelling  on  a  day 
when  they  experience  the  least  obstruction  on  the  road,  would  raise  a  cry 
against  it,  if  it  were  proposed  to  extend  it  to  all  coaches  and  chaises." — {Anec- 
dotes of  his  own  Life,  vol.  ii.,  p.  113.)  From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  Lord's 
Day  is  much  better  kept  in  England  now  than  it  was  sixty  years  since. 
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and  other  causes  (some  of  them,  no  doubt,  of  earlier  date),*  the  re- 
ligious education  of  children  assumed  a  more  puritanical  character 

*  The  influence  of  \Yesley,  Whitefield,  Doddridge,  Lady  Huntingdon,  and  John 
Newton,  will  not  be  overlooked  by  the  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;   it  is  briefly  noticed  by   Mr  Taylor,  in  his  able  Retrospect  of  the  Reli- 
gious Life  of  England,  chapter  v.,  section  viii.     Towards  the  close  of  that  cen- 
tury, the  works  of  Wilberforce  and  Hannah  More  made  a  great  impression  on 
the  upper  and  middle  ranks,  and  the  poems  of  Cowper  certainly  did  much  to 
deepen  it.     The  writer  of  a  "  History  of  Religion"  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the  present  century,  in  Knight's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III., 
after  mentioning  an  Act  passed  in  1818,  by  which  the  sum  of  £1,000,000  was 
granted  by  Parliament  "  for  building  and  promoting  the  building  of  additional 
churches  in  populous  parishes"  in  England,  observes  that  "  the  favour  thus 
shewn  by  the  legislature  to  the  Church  after  a  centui-y  of  neglect,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  regarded  the  main  point  of  enabling  it  to  be  what  it  pi'ofessed  to  be, 
the  Church  of  the  nation,  or  of  endeavouring  to  give  an  expansion  to  its  power 
of  religious  instruction  and  superintendence  in  some  projjortion  to  the  rate  at 
which  the  increase  of  the  population  was  going  on,  may  be  taken  as  indicating 
some  change  in  the  public  feeling  towards  the  Church  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  present  period.     And  that,  again,  would  imply  something  of  a  change  of 
character  in  the  Church,  or  clerical  body,  itself;  for  the  change  of  public  feel- 
ing would  produce  this,  if  it  had  not  been  pi-oduced  by  it : — most  probably 
there  had  been  a  mutual  action  and  reaction  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  clergy  would 
be  acted  upon  by  the  same  causes  and  influences,  whatever  they  were,  which  ope- 
rated upon  the  general  public.     Howsoever  it  had  been  brought  about,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  revolution,  to  a  considerable  extent,  had  been  lately  wrought  in  the 
spirit  of  the  establishment ;  that,  whether  alarmed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  dis- 
sent, or  struck  with  any  other  unaccustomed  apprehensions  as  to  the  security  of 
its  position,  or  merely  impressed  by  something  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  times, 
and  sharing  the  common  thoughtfulness  and  earnestness  that  had  succeeded  an 
age  of  universal  unbelief  and  indifference,  it  had  been  for  some  time  casting  oif 
much  of  the  carelessness  or  secularity  in  which  it  had  contentedly  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  preceding  century,  and  was  awakening  to  quite  a  new  sort 
of  existence.     Perhaps  the  most  distinct  evidence  of  this  increased  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity is  afforded  by  the  progress  during  the  present  period  of  the  several  great 
schemes  for  the  diffusion  of  religion  by  other  means  than  the  ordinary  services 
of  the  Church,  which  were,  eitlier  exclusively  or  to  a  great  extent,  supported 
and  managed  by  the  clergy  and  other  members  of  the  establishment." — (Vol.  iv., 
p.  605.) 

With  respect  to  Scotland,  Mr  Combe  says  that  while  travelling  in  the  United 
States  in  1838-39-40,  he  was  frequently  asked  how  the  great  change  in  the 
spirit  of  the  clergy  of  this  part  of  the  island,  since  the  days  of  Robertson  and 
Blair,  had  arisen.  "  The  only  account  of  it,"  says  he,  "  which  I  could  give  was 
one  which  I  had  received,  a  few  years  ago,  from  an  aged  friend  who  was  long 
an  '  elder'  of  one  of  the  churches  in  Edinburgh,  and  who  himself  had  witnessed 
the  alteration.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  said  he,  the 
Scottish  clergy  were  distinguished  for  the  liberality  of  their  religious  senti- 
meats,  and  public  rumour  mentioned  the  intention  of  their  leaders  even  to  pro- 
pose a  revisal  of  the  standards  of  the  church.  The  men  of  property,  the  law- 
yers, and  distinguished  physicians,  in  general  partook  of  the  same  spirit,  and 
the  people  would  have  followed  in  their  train  without  much  hesitation.  In  this 
state  of  the  public  mind,  the  French  Revolution  broke  out ;  the  throne  and  the 
altar  were  overtui'ned  in  France,  and  trampled  under  foot.  The  government 
and  owners  of  property  in  Great  Britain,  became  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
French  principles  among  their  own  people,  and  combined  to  resist  them.  Their 
great  object  was  to  rear  bulwarks  around  the  throne,  for  the  protection,  through 
it,  of  their  private  interests;  and,  viewing  the  altar  as  the  principal  pillar  of 
the  State,  they  became  zealous  supporters  of  religious  institutions  and  observ- 
ances. They  patronized  the  church  and  courted  the  clergy :  '  I  then  saw,'  said 
the  elder,  '  individuals  of  great  political  influence  in  Edinburgh,  who  for  many 
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than  before — the  fruits  of  which  change  were  abundantly  evident  in 
the  following  generation,  and  are  at  this  day  ;  while  the  "  serious" 
tendencies  supposed  to  have  characterised  certain  influential  members 
of  the  British  Government  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury may  have  suggested  to  woiddly  and  aspiring  spirits  among  the 
clergy,  that  evangelical  (including  Sabbatarian)  preaching  was  the 
surest  road  to  preferment  as  well  as  popularity  in  the  Church. — In 
Scotland,  the  General  Assembly,  in  May  17c*4,  obtained  from  Mr 
Robert  Blair,  then  the  Solicitor-General,  and  afterwards  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Session,  an  opinion  that  the  old  statutes  for  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath-day  were  sufficient  for  checking  its  pro- 
fanation, and  might  be  enforced  at  the  instance  of  every  parish- 
years  before  had  never  entered  a  church  door,  ostentatiously  walking  up  the 
High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  with  Bibles  in  their  hands,  to  attend  public  worship  ; 
and  they  did  not  stop  there,  but  hired  evangelical  tutors  for  their  sons,  and 
evangelical  governesses  for  their  daughters,  and  used  all  their  influence  to  in- 
duce every  loyal  subject  of  King  George  III.  to  follow  their  example.  Their 
efforts  were  successful ;  the  same  spirit  pervaded  all  classes  of  the  community  ; 
a  vast  zeal  was  instantaneously  evoked  and  put  into  action,  and  serious  im- 
pressions were  communicated  to  the  young.  This  ardour  originated  in  worldly 
motives,  and  its  chief  object  was  the  security  of  property ;  but  the  children 
knew  nothing  of  the  designs  of  their  parents  ;  they  received  the  impressions  in 
all  sincerity,  and  they  now  constitute  the  mass  of  modern  society.  I  have  lived 
to  see  some  of  these  political  supporters  of  the  altar  desert  its  shrines,  and  re- 
turn to  their  habits  of  religious  indifference ;  but  their  children  not  only  did 
not  fall  away  from  the  principles  which  had  been  instilled  into  them,  but  some- 
times nearly  broke  the  hearts  of  their  parents  by  advancing  into  wild  fanaticism, 
which  the  latter  never  contemplated  without  disgust.  We  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  the  re-action  after  the  irreligious  period  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  society 
must  abide  the  maturity  of  another  generation,  or  probably  two,  before  reason 
will  again  exert  any  salutary  influence  over  religious  ojiiuion  in  Scotland.'  As 
the  French  Revolution  had  taken  place  long  before  I  was  capable  of  observing 
public  occurrences,  I  am  not  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  this  explanation; 
but  it  bears  strong  indications  of  truth." — (Notes  on  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  by  George  Combe,  vol.  iii,,  pp.  232-234.) 

Bishop  Watson,  who  advocated  "  a  review  of  the  doctrine  and  of  the  discip- 
line of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  complete  purgation  of  it  from  the  dregs 
of  opery  and  the  impiety  of  Calvinism"  {Anecdotes  of  his  otvn  Life,  vol.  i.,  p. 
168)  ;  who  thought  that  missionaries  (and  of  course  many  of  the  clergy  at  home), 
"  instead  of  teaching  a  simple  system  of  Christianity,  have  perplexed  their 
hearers  with  unintelligible  doctrines  not  expressly  delivered  in  Scripture,  but 
fabricated  from  the  conceits,  and  passions,  and  prejudices  of  men"  (p.  321)  ;  and 
who  published  in  1790  "  Considerations  on  the  Expediency  of  revising  the 
Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  a  consistent  Protestant,"  — 
mentions  that  at  about  the  time  when  this  pamphlet  came  out,  he  had  "  some 
conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton  on  tlie  propriety  of  commencing  a  re- 
form, by  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  for  expunging  the 
Athanasian  Creed  from  our  Liturgy;  and  we  had,  in  a  manner,  settled  to  do 
it ;  but  the  strange  turn  which  the  French  Revolution  took  about  that  period, 
and  the  general  abhorrence  of  all  innovations,  which  its  atrocities  excited,  in- 
duced us  to  postpone  our  design,  and  no  fit  opportunity  has  yet  offered  for  re- 
suming it,  nor  probably  will  offer  itself  in  my  time."-— {P.  392.)  The  Bishop 
died  on  4th  July  1816,  without  having  seen  any  symptoms  of  the  approach  of 
the  reform  which  he  desired.  On  the  subject  of  the  subscrij)tion  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  by  clergymen  and  graduates  in  the  universities,  he  published  in 
1772,  under  the  designation  of"  A  Christian  Whig,"  two  Letters,  which,  like 
the  Considerations,  are  included  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Miscellaneous 
Tracts. 
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minister,  kiik-session,  or  presbytery,  or  any  person  named  by  them. 
Thereupon  was  issued  by  the  Assembly  an  "  Admonition  and  In- 
formation" respecting  this  prevalent  offence,  containing  copies  of 
the  opinion  and  the  Acts,  with  instructions  to  the  several  Presby- 
teries of  the  Church  to  enforce  the  law  "  in  such  a  prudent  man- 
ner as  shall  seem  best  calculated  for  checking  the  further  profana- 
tion of  the  holy  Sabbath."*     In  a  "  Warning  and  Admonition  to  the 

*  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  1154;  Edin- 
burgh, 1843. — The  Acts  of  Parliament,  there  inserted,  are — 1661,  c.  18  ;  1672, 
c.  22;  1693,  c.  40;  1695,  c.  13;  and  1701,  c.  11.  The  first  of  these  prohibits 
salmon-fishing  ;  going  of  salt-pans,  mills,  or  kilns ;  hiring  of  shearers  (reajjers) , 
carrying  of  loads,  keeping  of  markets,  or  using  any  sorts  of  merchandise  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  under  the  penalty  of  £20  Scots  for  the  going  of  each  salt-pan, 
mill,  or  kiln,  £10  for  each  shearer  and  salmon-fisher,  and  the  same  for  any  other 
profanation. — The  second  provides  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  against  all  sorts 
of  profaneness,  including  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day;  and  directs  how  the 
fines  shall  be  disposed  of. — The  third  deplores  "  the  profanity  and  immora- 
lities that  so  much  at  present  abound,"  and  ratifies  the  former  statutes. — The 
fourth  recites  that  its  immediate  predecessor  "  has  not  taken  the  wished  effect, 
through  the  negligence  of  the  magistrates,  ofiicers,  and  others  concerned  to  put 
the  same  in  execution ;"  and  orders  them  to  do  their  duty,  on  pain  of  liability 
to  a  fine  of  £100  Scots,  to  be  apjilied  for  behoof  of  the  poor  of  the  parish. — And 
the  fifth,  after  enjoining  the  strict  execution  of  the  former  acts  against  pro- 
faneness, provides  that  in  case  any  person  shall  be  excommunicated  for  not 
answering  or  obeying  the  Church  when  summoned  before  them  for  profaneness 
and  immorality,  or  be  declared  by  the  Church  contumacious,  then,  upon  appli- 
cation made  by  a  Presbytery,  &c.,  to  the  Privy  Council,  the  matter  shall  be  re- 
presented to  His  Majesty,  that  he  may  be  duly  informed  about  the  delinquent, 
as  a  person  not  fit  to  be  employed  or  continued  in  any  place  of  public  trust, 
civil  or  military. — These  and  other  Scotch  Acts  are  printed  in  the  Report  of 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew's  Committee,  p.  294. 

In  1705  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  passed  an  Act 
against  Profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day  ;  wherein,  taking  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration the  great  frequency  of  the  offence,  "  by  multitudes  of  people  walking 
idly  upon  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  Pier  and  Shore  of  Leith,  in  St 
Ann's  Yards,  and  the  Queen's  Park,  and  in  divers  places  of  the  West  Kirk 
parish,  and  on  the  Links  of  Leith,  and  other  places,  especially  about  Edinburgh, 
and  that  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  many  whereof  are  strangers;  .  .  .  and  being 
deeply  sensible  of  the  great  dishonour  done  to  the  holy  God,  and  of  the  open  con- 
tempt of  God  and  man,  manifested  by  such  heaven-daring  profaneness,  to  the  ex- 
posing of  the  nation  to  the  heaviest  judgments ;  therefore  they  do,  in  the  fear  of 
God,  earnestly  exhort  all  the  reverend  brethren,  &c.,  to  contribute  their  utmost 
endeavours,  in  their  stations,  for  suppressing  such  gross  profanation  of  the  Lord^s 
Day,  by  a  vigorous  and  impartial,  yet  prudent  exercise  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  and  by  holding  hand  to  the  execution  of  the  laudable  laws  of  the  nation 
against  the  guilty,  in  such  way  and  manner  as  is  allowed  and  required  by  law: 
And  because  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  the  civil goveriiment  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  better  curbing  and  restraining  this  crying  sin,  the  General  As- 
sembly do  hereby  appoint  their  Commission  to  be  nominated  by  them  to  address 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  Her  ]\Iajesty's  Privy  Council,  that  their 
Lordships  may  be  pleased  to  give  such  orders,  and  take  such  courses  for  re- 
straining those  abuses,  as  they,  in  their  wisdom,  shall  judge  most  effectual." — • 
(Acts  of  the  Assembly,  p.  387.) 

Was  ever  a  more  arrogant  and  intolerant  spirit  displayed  by  the  clergy  of 
any  age  or  country  ?  These  men  called  themselves  Protestants,  and  thereby 
asserted  the  right  of  every  Christian  to  interpret  the  Bible  for  himself,  and  to 
act  according  to  his  interpretation,  so  long  as  he  abstained  from  injuring  his 
fellow-citizens.  But  if  he  could  find  in  the  Scriptures  nothing  that  prohibited 
him  to  take  a  walk  on  Leith  Pier  or  in  the  Queen's  Park  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
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People  of  Scotlaiid,  by  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  met 
at  Edinburgh,  March  1,  1798,"  the  co-operation  of  the  people  with 
the  British  Government  in  carrying  on  the  war  with  France  is  power- 
fully solicited,  on  the  ground,  among  many  others,  that  the  French 
"  have  effaced  from  their  calendar  that  day  upon  which  Christians  have, 
from  the  beginning,  celebrated  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; 
and  they  are  endeavouring  to  obliterate  every  memorial  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion."*  Shortly  aftei'wards,  the  "  evangelical"  phase  of 
Christianity  was  ably  and  zealously  recommended  to  the  people  of 
Scotland  by  Dr  Chalmers,  Sir  Henry  Moncreitf,  Dr  Andrew  Thom- 
son, and  others  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity;  whose  adherents  at 
length,  about  twenty  years  ago,  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  Chui'ch, 
where,  till  the  Disruption  in  1843,  they  bore  rule  in  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly.f  In  1834  was  issued  by  the  Assembly  a  "  Pastoral 
Admonition  on  the  Sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,"  to  be  read  from 
every  pulpit ;  inculcating  respect  for  "  that  holy  commandment  which 

and  promenaded  there  accordingly  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  and  the  refresh- 
ment of  his  spirits,  straightway  these  lovers  of  Christian  liberty  are  up  in  arms, 
denouncing  him  as  one  guilty  of  "  heaven- daring  profaneness,"  for  which  not 
only  is  the  discipline  of  the  Church  to  be  employed  against  him,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  his  comfort  and  reputation,  but  "  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  the 
civil  government"  is  to  be  earnestly  sought,  "  for  the  better  curbing  and  re- 
straining this  crying  sin !" 

*  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  p.  1159. 

t  In  naming  these  three  eminent  clergymen,  I  do  not  wish  to  insinuate  that 
they  would  have  gone  along  with  the  Sabbatarians  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew's  school 
in  all  their  measures.  Dr  Chalmers  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  zealous 
in  the  cause ;  and  if  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  and  Dr  Thomson  had  still  been  at  the 
helm,  it  is  likely,  from  their  jjractical  sense,  that  they  would  have  tried  to 
check  the  extravagances  of  which  our  present  Sabbatarians  have  been  guilty. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Sir  Henry's  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Lord's  Day  should  be  devoted  to  religious  exercises,  was  not  more  Puritanical 
than  that  of  Bishop  Porteus.  Of  religious  liberty,  he  was  a  consistent  and 
most  intelligent  supporter ;  nor  did  he  ever  stoop  to  the  too  prevalent  vice 
of  making  religion  subservient  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  clergy.  "  His 
religion,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieiu,  "  as  it  was  that  of  reason 
and  freedom,  was  most  abhorrent  to  all  bigotry  and  all  intolerance.  Strong  as 
his  feelings  were  on  sacred  subjects,  nothing  ever  revolted  him  that  came  in 
the  shape  of  argument,  and  seemed  to  have  truth  for  its  object.  Universal 
toleration  was  his  principle  ;  or  if  he  would  not  so  announce  it,  it  was  only  be- 
cause the  term  seemed  to  describe  as  a  boon  what  was  indeed  an  imprescriptible 
right.  Civil  disabilities  for  religious  creeds — tests  for  worldly  offices,  taken 
from  declarations  of  faith — he  rejected  with  indignation,  as  the  highest  in- 
justice towards  men,  and  as  the  worst  degradation  of  religion.  But  to  prosti- 
tute the  most  awful  mysteries  of  our  faith,  by  making  them  the  passport  to  the 
basest  temjioralities,  he  regarded  with  abhorrence  as  profane  and  impious.  In 
all  matters  civil  and  religious,  liberty  found  him  her  steady,  undaunted,  un- 
compromising champion.  His  zeal  was  tempered  by  sound  practical  informa- 
tion, admirable  discretion,  great  knowledge  both  of  man  and  of  men ;  nor  did 
his  conversancy  with  the  things  of  another  world  prevent  him  from  bearing  his 
part  in  administering  the  affairs  of  this,  as  far  as  his  duty  to  God  and  man  justi- 
fied or  required  his  exertions." — (Edin.  Rev.,  vol.  xlvii.,  p.  247.)  0  si  sic  omnes  .' 
During  the  entire  course  of  my  boyhood  I  enjoyed  the  advantage  and  pleasure 
of  listening  to  the  pulpit-ministrations  of  this  venerable  man  ;  and  many  years 
afterwards  it  was  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  he  had  dedicated  to  Bishop 
Watson,  in  1812,  a  sermon  then  preached  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Edinburgh  Lancasterian  School.     See  Watson's  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.,  p.  427. 
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was  first  promulgated  wlien  tlio  heavens  and  the  earth  were  fiuish- 
ed,  '  and  Grod  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it ;'  and  which 
will  continue  to  be  binding  on  all  the  generations  of  men  till  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  shall  pass  away."  The  people  were  solemnly 
entreated  "  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  precept  rests  on  an  authority 
not  to  be  challenged  or  explained  away  by  human  reason  ;"  and 
reminded  "  that  all  violations  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  are  ut- 
terly inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  which 
you  are  bound  to  adorn,  and  with  the  example  of  Christ,  which  it  is 
your  highest  honour  and  interest  to  follow,"  "  With  deep  concern," 
say  the  Assembly,  "  we  have  learned,  that  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  there  has  been,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  a  great  increase 
of  unnecessary  travelling  on  the  Lord's  Day,  both  for  purposes  of 
business  and  amusement ;  that  shops  have  been  kept  open  on  that  day 
for  the  sale  of  provisions  and  other  articles  of  trafiic  ;  that  multitudes, 
forgetful  of  their  most  sacred  duties  and  their  immortal  interests,  have  be' 
come  accustomed  to  wander  in  the  fields,  to  frequent  scenes  of 
KECEEATioN,  or  to  Spend  their  time  in  riot  and  drunkenness,  and  other 
immoralities.  .  .  .  As  the  Lord  God  has  appropriated  the  Sabbath  to  him' 
self,  it  is  an  impious  encroachment  on  his  inalienable  prerogative  to  attempt 
to  convert  it  either  into  a  day  of  business  or  a  day  of  idleness  and  pastime. 
.  .  .  Knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  we  would  persuade  and  adjure 
the  hardened,  by  all  that  is  bitter  in  remorse,  by  all  that  is  intoler- 
able in  an  awakened  and  unpurified  conscience,  by  all  that  is  fearful 
on  the  deathbed  of  impenitence,  by  all  that  is  scorching  in  the  frown 
of  an  unreconciled  Judge,  by  all  that  is  repulsive  in  the  fellowship  of 
accursed  spirits,  by  all  that  is  woefully  agonising  in  the  gnawing  of 
the  worm  that  dieth  not,  and  in  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched,  to 
awaken  from  the  dream  of  guilty  insensibility,  and  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come  to  the  hope  set  before  them  in  the  Glospel."*  The 
fervour  with  which  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  are  here  displayed  to  im- 
penitent Sabbath-breakers,  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  any 
product  of  the  lurid  imagination  of  Dr  Candlish. 

But  the  most  notable  part  of  the  recent  history  of  Sabbatarianism 

*  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  pp.  1163-5. — Whether  the  following  re- 
mark of  Dr  Jortin  may  justly  be  applied  to  the  authors  and  publishers  of  this 
address  I  shall  not  take  it  upon  me  to  say  : — "  Perhaps  no  one  thing  has  done 
more  disservice  to  Christianity,  than  the  unskilfulness  and  fanaticism  of  some 
of  its  defendei's ;  who  trample  under  foot,  and  set  at  defiance,  Reason,  Gram- 
mar, Logic,  Language,  Criticism,  and  Christian  Antiquity." — {Works,  vol.  xiii., 
p.  515.)  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  observes,  that  "  there  is  no  end  of 
substantial  causes  that  have  been  sacrificed  through  the  opposite  injudiciousness 
of  partisans,  both  in  attempting  to  include  within  their  limits  a  wider  space  than 
their  forces  could  defend,  and  hy  taking  up  positions  which  they  could  never  rightly 
have  been  called  upon  to  defend  at  all.  Meantime,  unsound  arguments  excite 
suspicion  as  much  almost  as  unfair  ones.  What  Paley  says  of  pious  frauds  and  the 
detection  of  them,  is  true,  in  the  next  degree,  oi -pioMS  fallacies  : — '  Christianity 
has  sufi'ered  more  injury  from  this  cause,  than  from  all  other  causes  put  together.' 
We  have  almost  always  found  it  to  be  the  case  with  persons  whom  we  have 
talked  with,  that  they  liave  been  much  less  embarrassed  by  the  logic  of  its  ene- 
mies, than  by  the  illogicalness  and  unreasonableness  of  its  friends." — (Vol.  50, 
p.  288.)  Think  of  the  General  Assembly  bidding  us  follow  Christ's  example, 
and  yet  threatening  us  with  hell-fire  if  we  do  so  by  walking  in  the  fields  on 
Sunday ! 
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is  the  agitation  by  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  and  his  adherents,  which  com- 
menced about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  led  to  the  appointment,  in 
1832,  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (of  which  Sir 
Andrew  was  chairman),  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into,  and  furnish- 
ing suggestions  concerning,  the  subject  of  Sabbath-observance,  so  far 
as  the  legislature  might  be  supposed  to  have  any  concern  with  it. 
Their  Report,  which  was  ordered  on  6th  August  1832  to  be  printed, 
contains  a  great  body  of  interesting  matter,  of  which,  as  the  reader 
has  seen,  considerable  use  has  been  made  in  the  present  volume.  The 
committee  "  regret  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  stating,  that  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  submitted  to  them  exhibits  a  systematic  and 
widely-spread  violation  of  the  Lord's  Day,  which,  in  their  judgment, 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people, 
and  which  is  calculated  to  bring  down  upon  the  country  the  Divine 
displeasure."*  Trading  and  marketing  on  Sunday  morning  is  de- 
plored as  a  prevailing  evil  in  some  districts,  to  be  remedied  by  pay- 
ing the  wages  of  workmen  earlier  than  on  Saturday  evening.  The 
overworking  of  journeymen  bakers  is  most  properly  adverted  to  as 
loudly  requiring  abatement ;  and  the  more  difficult  subjects  of  public- 
houses  and  Sunday  travelling  are  recommended  to  attention.  The 
"  demoralisation"  (in  the  Sabbatarian  sense  of  the  term)f  consequent 
upon  the  arrival  of  numbers  of  people  at  Gravesend  and  Richmond, 
is  lamented  ;  and,  on  the  whole  matter,  they  are  led  to  recommend  an 
amendment  of  the  law,  especially  in  respect  to  the  increase  of  penalties 
for  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's  Day  by  "  the  exercise  of  any  worldly 
labour,  business,  or  ordinary  calling."  They  expect,  however,  less 
good  from  laws  as  such,  than  from  "  the  moral  support  which  these  would 
receive  as  well  from  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Church,  its  clergy, 
and  ministers  of  all  denominations,  as  from  the  example  of  the  upper 
classes,  the  magistracy,  and  all  respectable  heads  of  families,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  from  the  increasing  conviction  of  all  classes,  derived 
from  experience,  of  the  value  of  the  Day  of  Rest  to  themselves."+ 
In  this  expectation  I  agree  with  them  more  unreservedly  than  in 
what  they  next  lay  down,  namely,  that  "  the  express  commandment  of 
the  Almighty  affords  the  plain  and  undoubted  rule  for  mail's  obedience  in 
this  as  in  all  other  things  ;  and  the  only  question  therefore  is,  in  what 
particular  cases  should  the  sanctions  and  penalties  of  human  laAVS  be 
added  to  further  and  enforce  this  obedience  to  the  Divine  command- 
ment ;  a  question  which  should  be  approached  with  much  seriousness 
of  mind,  when  the  oUigation  of  legislators  to  promote,  hy  all  suitable  means, 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  those  committed  to  their  charge, 
is  duly  weighed. "§  Here  it  is  assumed  that  an  "  express  command- 
ment of  the  Almighty,"  enjoining  the  sanctification  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  by  resting  from  all  manner  of  work  and  recreation,  has  been 
promulgated  by  Divine  authority  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  ought  therefore  to  obey  it ;  whereas,  as  I  have  endea- 
voured to  shew,  no  such  promulgation  can  be  proved  to  have  taken 
place — and  whether  or  not  my  attempt  has  been  successful,  at  all 
events  a  Divine  law  cannot,  in  the  divided  state  of  opinion  among 

*   Report,  §  3,  p.  3.  t   See  ante,  p.  227. 

X   Report,  §  28,  p.  9.  §   Report,  §  29,  p.  9. 
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the  learned  respecting  it,  be  modestly  assumed  as  a  ground  for  legis- 
lative measures.  The  Committee  further  express  the  Judaieal  notion, 
now  generally  exploded  among  all  educated  thinkers  but  the  Puritans, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  kc/islature  to  promote  "  the  glory  of  God," 
as  well  as  "  the  happiness  of  those  committed  to  their  charge."  The 
duty  of  glorifying  God,  however,  is  laid  by  the  Christian  law  upon  in- 
dividuals alone  ;  and  most  British  legislators  are  now,  I  believe,  pretty 
well  convinced  that  by  restricting  their  attention  to  the  skilful  perform- 
ance of  their  proper  duties— that  is  to  say,  to  the  business  of  securing 
and  increasing,  b^  the  means  ivithin  their  province,  the  welfare  of  the 
people — they  contribute,  more  effectually  than  they  could  in  any  other 
way,  to  the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  God.  For  it  is  by  each  of  us  act- 
ing in  his  own  sphere  according  to  the  divine  law — and  not  by  shewing 
our  piety,  or  promoting  that  of  others,  by  means  of  public  forms  and 
ceremonies  having  the  glory  of  God  for  their  direct  object — that  we 
are  taught  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles  to  glorify  our  heavenly  Father.* 

*  See  Matt.  v.  16  ;  vii.  21-27  ;  sxi.  28-31  ;  John  xiii.  35  ;  xv.  21  ;  Kom.  xiv. 
17,  18  ;  1  Cor.  x.  31 ;   1  John  v.  3 ;  2  .John  6. 

In  the  following  extracts,  the  Puritanical  and  philosophical  notions  on  this 
subject  are  exhibited  in  contrast : — 

"  The  idea  of  the  dissenters,  that  human  laws  ought  not  to  extend  to  such 
subjects  [as  religious  ordinances],  appears  to  me  virtually  to  exalt  the  second 
table  above  the  first — the  duty  to  man  above  the  duty  to  God." — (Letter  from 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Lyttelton  Powys  to  Sir  A.  Agnew  ;  in  Memoirs  of  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew,  p.  157.) 

"  The  legislator  is  himself  essentially  the  subject  of  the  community  ;  and 
the  jealousy  of  the  body  whose  minister  he  is,  though  it  allows,  or  even  invites, 
his  interference  to  restrain  that  ferociousness  of  individual  liberty  which 
would  endanger  peace  or  property,  forbids  his  exercising  any  jurisdiction  in 
cases  where  these  are  not  concerned,  or  extending  his  power  beyond  absolute 
right,  to  moral  duties.  The  authority  delegated  to  the  lawgiver  for  the  public 
good  emanates  from  the  public  itself:  but  no  man  gives  another  a  title  to 
regulate  his  thoughts,  or  prescribe  the  moral  virtues  which  he  shall  exer- 
cise."— (Sumner's  Records  of  the  Creation,  vol.  i.,  p.  208-9.     2d  ed.) 

It  is  frequently  a  nice  question,  whether  things  proposed  to  be  done  by  the 
Legislature  fall  within  its  province  or  not ;  but  the  general  rule  is  plain,  that 
whatever  is  directly  or  indirectly  conducive  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  ought  to  be  provided  by  the  Government,  unless  it  may  be  more  use- 
fully left  to  the  care  of  individuals. 

See  the  subject  discussed  in  some  clear  and  vigorous  I]ssai/s  on  Human  Rights 
and  their  Political  Guaranties,  by  E.  P.  Hurlbut,  lately  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  Edinburgh  edition,  18-17,  with 
Notes  by  George  Combe  ;  Notes  B.,  S.,  and  W. 

Locke  says  : — "  The  fallacy  in  making  it  the  magistrate's  duty  to  promote  by 
force"  (and  the  argument  is  the  same  if  favour  be  substituted  for  force),  "  the 
only  true  religion"  (and  so  the  glory  of  God),  "lies  in  this — that  you  allow 
yourself  to  suppose  the  magistrate,  who  is  of  your  religion,  to  be  well-grounded, 
attentive,  and  unbiassed,  and  fully  and  firmly  assured  that  his  religion  is  true  ; 
but  that  other  magistrates  of  other  religions  different  from  yours  are  not  so  : 
which,  what  is  it  but  to  erect  yourself  into  a  state  of  infallibility  above  all  other 
men  of  different  persuasions  from  yours,  which  yet  they  have  as  good  a  title  to 
as  yourself?" — (Fourth  Letter  for  Toleration,  p.  395.)  This  is  what  ])r  Ilethei- 
ington  styles  "  the  language  of  scepticism"  (ante,  p.  152;  see  also  pp.  151,  153, 
189.)     Even  Tillotson  halts  on  this  point,  in  his  27th  Sermon,  vol.  ii.,  p.  135, 

"  How  many  there  are,"  says  Ai'chbishop  Whately,  "  who  speak  and  reason 
concerning  the  glory  of  God  (thnt  being  a  phrase  which  occui-s  in  Scripture),  as 
if  they  supposed  that  the  desire  of  glory  did  literally  influence  the  Divine  Mind, 
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"  The  objects  to  be  attained  by  legislation,"  the  Committee  pi*o- 
ceed  to  say,  "  may  be  considered  to  be,  first,  a  solemn  and  decent  out- 
ward observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  as  that  portion  of  the  week  which 
is  set  apart  by  Divine  command  for  public  worship ;  and  next,  the 
securing  to  every  member  of  the  community,  without  any  exception, 
and  however  low  his  station,  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  that  day 
of  rest  which  has  been  in  mercy  provided  for  him,  and  the  privilege 
of  employing  it,  as  well  in  the  sacred  exercises  for  which  it  was  or- 
dained, as  in  the  bodily  relaxation  which  is  necessary  for  his  well- 
being,  and  which,  though  a  secondary  end,  is  nevertheless  also  of  high 
importance."*  Again  :  "  Your  Committee  beg  the  House  distinctly  to 
understand,  that  they  are  very  far  from  wishing  that  the  Legislature 
should  revert  to  the  principle  of  the  14th  section  of  the  Act  1st,  and 
the  5th  section  of  the  Act  23d  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whereby  '  forbear- 
ing to  repair  to  church,  chapel,  or  place  of  common  prayer,'  subjected 
the  individual  to  heavy  penalties.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  fully 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  remark  given  in  evidence  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  that  such  provisions  were  '  a  mistake  in  legislation.' 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  force  the  conscience  of  a  man,  and  it  is  another 
to  protect  his  civil  liberty  of  worshipping  Grod  according  to  his  con- 
science on  the  Lord's  Day  from  the  avaricious  or  disorderly  encroach- 
ments of  his  unconscientious  neighbour."f 

Now,  if,  after  due  inquiry  and  consideration,  the  Legislature  should 
be  of  opinion  that,  without  reference  to  the  question  whether  the 
Lord's  Day  is  a  portion  of  the  week  set  apart  by  Divine  command 
for  public  worship,  its  solemn  and  decent  outward  observance  by  ab- 
stinence from  labour  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  the  enactment,  on 
that  ground,  of  a  law  for  enforcing  its  observance  as  a  day  of  rest  from 

and  as  if  God  could  really  covet  the  admiration  of  his  creatures :  not  consider- 
ing, that  the  only  intention  of  this  expression  is  to  signify  merely,  that  God's 
works  are  contrived  in  the  same  admirable  manner  as  if  He  had  had  this  object 
in  view ;  and  that  we  are  bound  to  pay  Him  the  same  reverent  homage,  and 
zealous  obedience,  as  if  he  were  really  and  literally  capable  of  being  glorified 
by  us.  And  yet  it  is  chiefly  from  a  literal  interpretation  of  this  phrase  of  '  the 
glory  of  God,'  that  some  Oalvinistic  divines  have  undertaken  to  explain  the 
whole  system  of  divine  Providence,  and  to  establish  some  very  revolting  and 
somewhat  dangerous  conclusions." — (Essays  on  Some  of  the  Peculiarities  of  the 
Christian  Reliijion,  6th' ed.,  p.  176.) 

Bishop  Watson  says  : — "  It  would  be  impious  to  suppose  that  our  vices  could 
disturb  the  Creator's  peace,  or  our  virtues  augment  his  felicity ;  this  would  be 
to  make  a  God  with  the  passions  of  a  man,  to  render  the  infinite  perfection  of 
the  Creator  dependent  on  the  imperfection  of  the  creature." — {Anecdotes  of  his 
own  Life,  vol.  ii.,  p.  137.) 

These  observations  are  but  repetitions  of  what  was  preached  by  Paul  to  the 
Athenians  : — ''  Then  stood  Paul  in  the  midst  of  Mars-hill  and  said,  Ye  men  of 
Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious.  For  as  I  passed 
by,  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  To  the 
UNKNOWN  God.  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto 
you.  God  that  made  the  world,  and  all  things  therein,  seeing  that  he  is  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands :  neither  is  wor- 
shipped with  men''s  hands,  as  thou<jh  he  needed  any  thing,  seeing  he  giveth  to  all 
life,  and  breath,  and  all  things,"  &e., — (Acts  xvii.  22-25.) 

See,  at  greater  length,  on  the  subject  of  glorifying  God,  WoUaston's  Religion 
of  Nature  Delineated,  Sect.  V.,  pp.  211-218  of  tlie  7th  ed. 

*   Report,  §  30,  pp.  9-10.  t   lb,,  g  36,  p.  12. 
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such  work  as  the  necessities  of  the  people  do  not  require  to  he  per- 
formed, is  not  only  justiflahle,  hut  incumhent  on  the  LegisUiture.  The 
ancient  heathen  lawgivers  established  festival-days,  which,  the  better  to 
secure  their  observance,  they  appointed  to  be  kept  holy  to  the  gods.* 
But  an  attempt  to  secure  by  law,  "  to  every  member  of  the  community 
without  any  exception,  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the  day  of 
rest,"  is  at  once  unnecessary  and  Utopian  ;  unnecessary,  because  in 
this  free  country  no  man  is  obliged  to  engage  in  Sunday-work  against 
his  will  ;  and  Utopian,  because,  as  all  admit,  universal  cessation  of 
labour  is  absolutely  impossible. f 

The  Committee  refer  to  what  they  call  the  "strongly  stated"  evi- 
dence of  several  witnesses,  "that  innumerable  unhappy  individuals, 
who  have  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  oifended  laws  of  their  country, 
have  confessed  that  their  career  in  vice  commenced  with  Sabbath- 
breaking  and  neglect  of  religious  ordinauces."J  What  value  is  to  be 
attached  to  such  confessions,  has  already  been  inquired  ;§  and,  to  do 
the  witnesses  justice,  they  are  far  from  laying  exclusive  stress  upon 
the  cause  alleged.  Thus  the  Rev.  David  Ruell,  chaplain  of  the  New 
Prison,  Clerkenwell,  and  formerly  also  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, Coldbath-fields,  being  asked  what  he  knew  of  the  strongest 
causes  which  first  led  the  prisoners  to  crime,  replied  : — "  I  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  learning  from  them  the  course  which  has  led 
them  into  crime ;  and  have  generally  found  that  the  neglect  or  gross 
violation  of  the  Sabbath  has  been  one.  The  usual  process  has  been 
impatience  of  parental  restraint,  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  neglect 

*  See  ante,  pp.  225,  226. — Warburton,  in  his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  B.  II., 
Sect.  II.,  illustrates  the  fact  that  in  ancient  times  "  the  first  step  the  legislator 
took,  was  to  pretend  a  mission  and  revelation  from  some  god,  by  whose  com- 
mand and  direction  he  had  framed  the  policy  he  would  establish."  In  B.  IV., 
Sect.  I.,  he  maintains  that  the  universal  propensity  of  mankind  "  to  listen  to, 
and  embrace,  some  pretended  Revelation,  in  neglect  of  what  is  called,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  it,  the  Religion  of  Nature,"  is  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  true 
Revelation.  Nothing,  he  argues,  could  induce  mankind  to  embrace  any  pro- 
fessing Revelation,  but  either  a  consciousness  that  they  wanted  a  revealed  will 
for  the  rule  of  their  actions ;  or  an  old  tradition  that  God  had  vouchsafed  it  to 
their  forefathers.  The  false  proi)hets  of  false  religions  were  in  fact,  says  he, 
"  employed,  wicked  instruments  as  they  were,  and  wickedly  as  they  have  been 
abused  in  dishonouring  truth,  to  evince  the  high  probability  of  God's  having 
actually  given  a  revelation  of  his  will  to  mankind." 

t  Principal  Lee,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee,  expressed  an  opinion 
which  seems  to  be  greatly  at  variance  with  the  principle  that  "  the  uninterrup- 
ted enjoyment  of  the  day  of  rest  should  be  secured  to  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity." He  says  : — "  A  very  great  evil  has  been  experienced  in  Edinburgh, 
and  I  believe  in  many  other  large  towns,  in  consequence  of  the  liberty  of  visiting 
and  ivalking,  which  is  almost  universally  allowed  to  servants  on  Sundays  by 
their  masters  and  mistresses,  who  do  not  seem  to  recollect  that  that  is  a  day  which 
God  has  approjjriated  to  himself,  and  which  is  not  at  the  disposal  of  any 
human  being." — (Q.  4123,  p.  276.)  How,  then,  is  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  masters 
and  mistresses  ?  Are  they  answei-able  to  God  for  the  sin  (if  sin  it  be)  committed 
by  their  servants  in  walking  and  visiting  their  friends  on  the  only  day  when  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  what  is  so  refreshing,  agreeable,  and  beneficial 
to  them  ?    If  such  liberty  has  been  bargained  for,  how  can  it  be  refused  ? 

X  Report,  §  39,  p.  12. 

§  See  ante,  pp.  55,  56.  Since  writing  the  passage  referred  to,  I  have  obsei  ved 
some  animated  remarks  to  the  same  effect  in  the  Ncvj  Monthly  Magazine,  vol. 
xxxviii.,  p.  210,  .June  1833. 
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of  religious  ordinances ;  evil  association,  especially  with  abandoned  females ; 
drunkenness,  arising  from  attending  public-houses,  tea-gardens,  &c.  ; 
petty  theft ;  the  want  of  cJiaracter  on  leaving  prison  after  the  first 
conviction,  and  then  a  reckless  course  of  confirmed  guilt.  I  do  not 
recollect  a  single  case  of  capital  offence  where  the  party  has  not  been 
a  Sabbath-breaker  ;  and  in  many  cases  they  have  assured  me  that 
Sabbath-breaking  was  the  first  step  in  the  course  of  crime."* 

Mr  John  Wontner,  keeper  of  Newgate,  also  testified : — "  I  have 
heard  many  of  the  prisoners  express  their  regret  that  their  crimes 
have  originated  with  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath.  ...  I  have  known 
them  caution  their  relatives  and  friends  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  tracing 
their  own  crimes  to  the  non-observance  or  to  the  breach  of  the  Sab- 
bath."! Being  asked,  however,  "  To  what  do  they  attribute  the 
first  step  in  their  career  of  vice  ?"  he  answers,  "  I  believe  most  fre- 
quently to  evil  associations,  and  being  drawn  out  hy  had  associates  to 
the  breach  of  the  Sabbath. "+  He  allows  that  many  "  who  have  been 
habitual  observers  of  the  Lord's  day  have  been  ptrisouers  ivith  me  i"^  but 
adtls,  what  nobody  will  be  inclined  to  doubt,  that  probably  nine-tenths 
of  his  inmates  were  persons  who  "  did  not  value  the  Sabbath,  or  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  attending  a  place  of  worship."! 

Mr  Benjamin  Baker,  who  for  twenty  years  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  was  asked  whether  the  prisoners 
consider  neglect  of  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath  as  "  a  leading  cause  of 
their  transgressions." — "  I  cannot, ^^  he  replied,  "  exactly  say  that  they  have 
expressed  that ;  but  I  think  that  almost  universally  they  have  said  that 
was  the  principal  thing ;  that  the  deviation  from  the  Sabbath  led 
them  on,  step  by  step,  into  that  degree  of  crime  which  had  brought 
them  there."^ 

Mr  Joseph  Sadler  Thomas,  Supt.  of  Police,  Covent  Grarden  Divi- 
sion, F.,  says  ; — "  I  know  from  experience  that  persons  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  attending  a  place  of  worship  are  more  careful  in  their  pecuni- 
ary transactions,  they  are  more  careful  in  their  language,  they  are 
more  economical  in  their  arrangements  at  home,  they  are  more 
affectionate  and  humane,  and  in  every  respect  superior  beings  by  far 
than  persons  of  contrary  habits.  The  others  are  directly  the  con- 
trary ;  drinking  leads  them  into  every  description  of  vice.'''**  Whether 
most  commonly  drinking  leads  to  Sabbath-breaking,  or  Sabbath-break- 
ing to  drinking,  is  a  question  which  he  leaves  untouched. 

Lastly,  the  Report  contains  a  letter  from  an  unnamed  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  on  this  subject ;  quoted  by  Principal  Lee  from 
a  Report  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Sabbath-observance.  Its  writer's 
good  sense  and  honesty  do  him  great  credit,  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
his  example  may  induce  certain  of  his  brethren  to  abstain  from  mak- 
ing so  much  use  as  they  do,  in  this  matter,  of  the  wretched  fallacy,  "Post 
hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc.''  "  It  were  perhaps,"  says  he,  "  difficult  to  trace 
directly  to  Sabbath'breaking  any  particular  cases  of  pauperism,  disease, 
or  crime ;  but  that  all  of  them  are  often  found  in  connection  with 
the  neglect  of  the  Sabbath  duties  is  well  known.     The  tvant  or  weakness  of 

*  Report,  p.  178,  Q.  2821.  f  lb.,  p.  180,  Q.  2839,  2841. 

X  Q.  2842.  §  Q.  2848.  ||    Q.  2852. 

f  11..,  p.  181,  Q.  2863.  ^'^^  P.  89,  Q.  1282,  1285. 
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moral  principle,  shewn  by  Sabbath-profanation,*  and  the  idling  habits 
connected  with  it,  must  tend  to  the  diminution  of  those  energies  on 
Avhich  health,  industry,  and  virtuous  character  depend.  The  desertion 
of  public  worship  prevents  the  most  invigorating  and  rectifying  ap- 
plications of  moral  sentiment ;  hence  an  increased  exposure  to  pauper- 
ism, disease,  and  crime  ;  though  it  might  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  precise 
extent  to  ichich  the  augmentation  of  these  evils  is  referable  to  Sabbath-pro- 
fanation.    That  they  have  increased  is  without  all  doubt."j" 

The  usual  argument — "  This  man  is  a  criminal ;  but  he  was  also  a 
Sabbath-breaker;  therefore  Sabbath-breaking  was  the  cause  of  his 
crimes,"  may  be  fairly  met  thus  : — "  The  Quakei's  are  distinguished 
by  a  charitable  and  peaceful  spirit ;  but  they  do  not  esteem  one  day 
above  another  ;  therefore  a  want  of  reverence  for  the  Lord's  Day  is 
the  cause  of  their  charitable  disposition." 

The  Bishop  of  London  also  speaks  sensibly,  in  the  following  pas- 
sages : — "  1  feel  some  difficulty  with  respect  to  any  legal  enforcement 
of  the  devout  observance  of  the  Sabbath-day ;  I  feel  none  as  to  mea- 
sures which  shall  prevent  gross  violations  of  it  without  necessity  ;  but 
with  respect  to  travelling,  I  have  not  ever  been  able  to  make  up  my 
mind  as  to  any  legislative  provision,  which,  while  it  prevented  the 
unnecessary  infraction  of  the  rest  of  that  day,  should  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  impose  inconvenient  and  unnecessary  restrictions  in  other 
quarters." ;|; — "  Does  your  Lordship  conceive  any  provision  for  the  sup- 
pression of  Sunday  travelling,  depending  on  common  informers,  would 
be  effectual,  or  the  reverse  ?" — "  I  think  we  ought  not  to  consider  that 
any  legal  provision  will  depend  on  common  informers.  If  all  people 
would  do  their  duty  living  under  a  civil  government,  there  would  be 
no  such  thing  as  common  informers.  I  doubt  whether,  if  temperate 
and  reasonable  laws  were  passed  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
the  enforcement  of  them  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  common  in- 
formers ;  because  I  think  there  is  a  very  large  body  of  serious,  as 
well  as  reasonable,  persons,  who  are  so  much  interested  in  the  proper 
observance  of  that  day,  with  a  view  to  the  morality  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  that  they  would  take  care  not  to  allow  such  laws  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  common  informers,  provided  the  laws  were  so  dis- 
creetly framed  as  not  to  defeat  their  own  purpose,  by  too  rigorous  an 
enactment  of  penalties,  or  by  too  minute  an  interference  with  the 
habits  of  the  people."  § 

*  This  remark  can  have  reference  only  to  cases  where  the  sanctification  of 
the  Sabbath  is  believed  to  be  incumbent.  A  Sabbatarian  who  profanes  the 
Lord's  Day,  does  shew  "  a  want  or  wealiness  of  moral  principle." 

t   Report,  p.  286.  J  Report,  Q.  3816,  p.  243. 

§  Q.  3824,  pp.  243-244.  — Sir  Robert  Peel's  opinion,  expressed  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  introduction  of  Mr  Poulter's  bill  for  Sabbath-observance  into  Parlia- 
ment on  3d  June  1835,  is  similar  to  the  foregoing,  though  he  went  the  length 
of  declaring  himself  averse  to  further  legislation  on  the  Sabbath.  "  He  always 
listened,"  he  said,  "  with  great  concern  to  discussions  upon  that  subject.  There 
was  no  man  in  the  House  who  attached  greater  importance  than  he  did  to  the 
proper  keeping  of  the  Sabbath-day.  He  thought  no  one  had  a  right  to  shock 
the  public  feeling  by  desecrating  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  entertained  very 
serious  doubts  whether  they  could  promote  that  object  by  legislation,  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  trust  to  the  influence  of  vianners  and  the  increase 
of  morality  for  the  purpose  of  check inr/.  by  public  opinion,  the  attempt  at  profana- 
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Dr  Chalmers  was  asked  to  give  evidence  before  the  committee,  but 
begged  hard  to  be  excused,  being  at  the  time  closely  occupied  with 
his  Brklgewater  Treatise,  and  extremely  averse  to  the  interruption  of  his 
labours.  "  There  is  no  subject,"  he  added,  in  writing  to  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew,  "  on  which  I  feel  myself  less  competent  to  offer  you  informa- 
tion or  advice  than  the  one  on  which  you  are  sitting."* 

The  fruit  of  the  committee's  report  was  a  bill  for  the  better  obser- 
vance of  the  Lord's  Day,  brought  by  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  into  Parlia- 
ment on  the  20th  March  1833.  Its  preamble,  the  first  part  of  which 
is  borrowed  from  the  Act  1st  Charles  I.,  c.  1,  and  must  have  sounded 
strangely  in  the  ears  of  modern  statesmen  (most  of  whom  are  by  no 
means  forward  to  assume  the  office  of  declaring  what  is  acceptable  to 
to  Grod,  or  what  service  of  Him  is  the  true  service),  runs  as  follows : — 
"  Forasmuch  as  nothing  is  more  acceptable  to  Grod  than  the  true  and 
sincere  worsship  and  service  of  Him  according  to  His  holy  will,  and 
that  the  holy  keeping  of  the  Lord's  Day  is  a  principal  part  of  the 
true  service  of  God,  which,  in  very  many  places  of  this  realm  has  been, 
and  now  is,  profaned  and  neglected:  And  whereas  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  legislatui-e  to  protect  every  class  of  society  against  being 
compelled  to  sacrifice  their  comfort,  health,  religious  privileges,  and 
conscience,  for  the  convenience,  enjoyment,  or  supposed  advantage  of 
any  other  class,  on  the  Lord's  Day :  And  whereas  the  laws  now  in 
existence  are  found  to  be  practically  insufiicieut  to  secure  the  object  for 
which  they  profess  to  provide,"  &c.f 

In  reference  to  the  beginning  of  this  preamble,  Dr  M'Crie  says  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  there  could  be  any  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
Sabbath-observance,  without  a  recognition,  such  as  it  contains,  of  the 
divine  institution  of  the  Sabbath — "  as  it  is  only  from  the  law  of  rc- 

tion  of  the  Sabbath,  than  to  have  recourse  to  new  latvs,  which,  he  feared,  in  them- 
selves would  be  difficult  of  execution  ;  and  which,  as  they  might  be  perverted  to 
jjurposes  of  individual  vexation,  would  tend  to  bring  the  law  itself  into  disrespect. 
He  should  say  from  his  own  short  experience  that  the  Sabbath  was  never  better 
observed  than  at  present ;  and  that  this  was  owing,  not  to  legislation,  but  to 
the  influence  of  manners  and  of  public  opinion." — (Mirror  of  Parliament,  3d 
June  1835 ;  quoted  in  Memoirs  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  p.  252.) 

In  treating  of  the  connexion  and  limits  of  ethics  and  politics,  Michaelis  ob- 
serves :  — ''  It  is  the  business  of  both  to  promote  human  happiness,  and  both 
alike  admit  this  universal  principle,  from  which  all  their  jjarticular  precepts 
flow — -Endeavour  to  extend  happiness  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  means,  however, 
which  they  employ  for  this  purpose,  they  materially  differ.  Some  means  of 
universal  happiness  remain,  in  all  circumstances  and  countries,  the  same;  and 
their  contraries  are  always  certain  obstacles  to  it.  Thus  in  any  nation,  however 
and  wherever  situated,  theft  and  whoredom,  if  prevalent,  and  regarded  as 
matters  of  indifference,  will  never  fail  to  lessen  the  public  happiness.  The 
former  will  diminish  the  love  of  industry  and  gain,  which  always  increases 
where  property  is  secure :  the  latter  makes  children  doubtful,  hinders  their 
education,  propagates  diseases,  and  so  forth.  In  regard  to  such  matters  as 
these,  the  rule  obviously  belongs  to  ethics.  But  there  is  not  the  same  certainty 
as  to  the  effects  of  other  means  :  of  which,  perhajjs,  there  may,  for  one  single 
point  of  happiness,  be  proposed  a  great  variety ;  and  then  it  comes  to  be  a 
question,  to  the  solution  of  which  a  greater  reach  of  understanding  is  requisite, 
which  of  them  all  is  the  best?  And  this  will  be  different  in  different  circum- 
stances.''— (Commentaries  on  the  Latvs  of  Moses,  vol.  i.,  p.  40.) 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  p.  141.  t   lb-,  p-  151. 
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velatiou  that  we  learii  Sabbatical  duty ;   ami  without  it  there  could 
be  no  ground  left  for  protecting  society  in  the  observance   of  the 
seventh  any  more  than  the  seventieth  portion  of  time,  or  of  the  first 
more  than  any  other  day  of  the  week."*     For  my  part,  I  see  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter.     The  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as 
a  day  of  rest  is  an  established  custom  of  the  country,  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  extremely  conducive  to  the  public  welfare.    The  fact  that 
this  proportion  of  time  is  found  by  experience  to  be  no  greater  than 
we  require,  would  be  a  conclusive  answer  to  any  fool  who  should 
propose  to  substitute  the  seventieth  day  for  the  seventh ;   while  the 
impossibility  of  making,  without  great  public  inconvenience,  a  pur- 
poseless transference  of  the  day  of  rest  to  Monday  or  Saturday,  would 
be  an  equally  good  reason  for  adhering  to  the  observance  of  Sunday. 
With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the  preamble,  which  declares  it  to 
be  the  bounden  duty  of  the  legislature  to  protect  every  class  of  society 
against  being  compelled  to  sacrifice  their  comfort,   health,  religious 
privileges,  and  conscience  on  the  Lord's  Day,  this,  I  presume,  is  a 
principle  which  nobody  will  question ;  and  the  wonder  is,  that  in  a 
country  where  slavery  has  no  existence,  an  act  for  protecting  any  class 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  against  being  compelled  to  do  any  thing  which 
the  law  does  not  impose  on  them  should  be  thought  necessary  by  men 
in  the  position  of  legislators.    Mr  Plumptre,  in  supporting  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew,  maintained  that  "  the  House  is  bound  to  protect  those  who 
cannot  protect  themselves ;"  and  this,  Dr  M'Crie  declares  to  "  express 
the  whole  gist  of  Sir  Andrew's  legislation  about  the  Sabbath."f    Now, 
whose  rights  are  infringed  in  cases  of  Sunday  labour  at  present  ?  Who 
are  compelled  to  sacrifice  their  health  ?  Whei-e  are  the  people  that  can- 
not protect  themselves  ?     There  can  be  none  but  those  whose  civil 
liberty  is  violated,  and  whose  oppressors  are  consequently  liable  to 
punishment  by  the  criminal  law.     If  it  be  said  that  a  shopkeeper  who 
trades  on  Sunday  compels  virtually,  though  not  inform,  the  neighbour- 
ing shopkeepers  to  do  so  likewise,  on  pain  of  being  ruined,  I  in  the 
first  place  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  statement,*  and  secondly,  sup- 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  p.  152.  t  lb.,  p.  153. 

I  Two  cases  of  shopkeepers,  whose  prosperity  increased  after  they  ceased  to 
trade  on  Sunday,  are  mentioned  in  the  JSIemoirs  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  pp. 
230,  2-17.  One  of  them  is  quoted  from  a  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester  (now 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  at  a  "  Lord's  Day  meeting"  at  Exeter  Hall  on  1st 
May  1834.  He  said  he  knew  the  case  of  a  shopkeeper,  who,  when  remonstrated 
with  by  his  clergyman  for  not  shutting  his  shop  on  the  Sabbath,  replied,  "  Why, 
I  cannot  afford  it,  for  I  sell  more  on  the  Sunday  than  all  the  other  days  of  the 
week  put  together  :"  however,  he  was  induced  to  make  the  trial,  and  afterwards 
confessed  to  the  clergyman,  "  Sir,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  taken  more 
money  in  the  six  months  since  I  shut  up  my  shop  on  the  Sunday,  than  I  did  in 
any  one  year  before,  since  I  was  in  business."  The  other  case,  related  by  Sir 
Andrew  himself,  is  that  of  a  zealous  London  Sabbatarian  whom  he  visited,  and 
found  living  in  elegant  comfort.  "  On  my  remarking  that  he  was  surely  more 
favoured  than  his  neighbours,  '  The  Sabbath,  sir,'  he  replied,  '  has  done  it  all ; 
for  while  I  traded  on  [the]  Sabbath,  I  could  make  nothing.  All  my  winnings 
were  put  into  a  hag  with  holes,  but  ever  since  I  respected  the  Sabbath  I  have 
prospered.'  "  It  is  natural  that  a  tradesman  who  observes  so  reputable  an  in- 
stitution as  the  Lord's  Day  should  gain  the  good  will  of  excellent  customers ; 
and  that  he  who  then  reposes  from  toil,  who  stimulates  his  moral,  religious, 
and  social  emotions  at  church,  and  who  improves  his  understanding  by  read- 
ing and  thinking,  should  be  more  prosperous  than  if  he  acted  otherwise :  for 
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posing  it  to  be  true,  I  reply  that  Sunday-trading,  so  far  as  it  is 
really  prejudicial  to  the  temporal  Avelfare  of  the  community,  may  on 
that  (/round  be  put  a  stop  to  by  the  legislature,  and  so  the  desired  "  pro- 
tection" be  incidentally  given.  For  such  entire  protection  as  phi- 
lanthropists desire  to  give  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  poor 
against  the  rich,  and  the  honest  reasonable  man  against  the  dishonest 
and  unreasonable,  human  laws  are  inadequate.  Improved  education 
— especially  in  its  moral  department,  which  at  present  is  but  little  at- 
tended to — is  what  we  must  chiefly  rely  upon  for  a  diminution  of  op- 
pression, whether  of  servants  by  masters,  or  of  small  sects  of  re- 
ligionists by  those  which,  from  the  number  of  their  adherents,  have 
the  power  of  determining  by  a  majority  of  votes  that  the]/  are  the 
ORTHODOX,  and  of  treating  heretical  dissenters  with  injustice  and  in- 
dignity. 

Principal  Lee  is  afraid  that  "  a  poor  man,  though  firmly  convinced 
that  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be  sanctified,  by  resting  entirely  from  the 
secular  pursuits  and  recreations  which  are  lawful  on  other  days,  and 
by  devoting  the  whole  time  to  the  exercises  of  devotion,  the  contem- 
plation of  Divine  truth,  and  the  enjoyment  of  Christian  fellowship, 
might  find,  that  unless  he  would  consent  to  work  on  the  Sabbath  as 
on  other  days,  he  must  lose  his  employment  altogether.  Choosing 
to  obey  Glod  rather  than  man,*  he  might  be  dismissed  by  an  incon- 
siderate or  infidel  master  ;f  and  he  might  be  told,  that  by  his  dis- 
obedience he  had  foi'feited  all  claim  to  a  certificate  of  character.  But 
even  persons  in  comparatively  independent  circumstances,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  might  have  their  right  of  enjoying  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath 
materially  abridged,  or  almost  nullified,  by  the  perversity  of  turbulent 
neighbours,  if  there  should  be  no  tribunal  before  which  a  complaint 
might  be  brought.  They  might  be  incessantly  disturbed  by  noisy 
labour  or  boisterous  merriment ;  and  while  their  personal  tranquillity 
was  thus  interrupted  by  a  succession  of  intolerable  annoyances,  they 
might  have  the  mortification  of  observing  that  their  children,  whom 
they  are  anxious  to  train  up  with  a  veneration  for  sacred  things, 
have  become  so  familiarised  to  profanity,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  having 
every  serious  impression  obliterated  from  their  minds ;  and  yet,  for 
this  most  grievous  injury,  so  subversive  of  their  comfort,  and  so 
cruelly  destructive  of  their  fondest  hopes,  is  it  reasonable  to  say  that 
the  civil  power  must  be  excused  for  refusing  to  yield  any  redress  ?  It 
would  indeed  be  a  mistaken  policy  to  enforce  attendance  on  public 
worship  (and  under  th's  mistaken  view  of  public  duty,  oppression  has 
sometimes  been  exercised  in  former  times+) ;  but  there  can  be  no 

alacrity,  honesty,  and  intelligence,  which  such  conduct  promotes,  are  qualities 
well  known  to  be  highly  conducive  to  success  in  business. 

What  need  had  these  prosperous  men,  of  "  protection"'  from  their  Sunday- 
trading  neighbours  ? 

*  That  is,  to  obey  what  he  believed  to  be  the  command  of  God. 

t  Or  by  a  master  who  agreed  with  St  Paul  in  preference  to  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew.  As  to  infidel  masters,  I  have  never  observed  them  to  treat  their  ser- 
vants less  kindly  than  other  men  do.  It  is  probable  that  David  Hume,  Anthony 
Collins,  Adam  Smith,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Thomas  Jelferson,  were  above 
the  average  quality  of  masters. 

I  After  all,  then,  and  in  spite  of  Dr  Hetherington,  the  Presbyterians  were 
intolerant ! 
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danger  of  going  too  far,  in  providing  that  nothing  shall  be  done  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  calculated  either  to  outrage  the  repose  of  private 
families,  or  to  frustrate  the  reasonable  expectation  of  every  man,  how- 
ever humble  in  station,  that  he  shall  be  allowed  without  distraction 
to  avail  himself  of  the  stated  opportunities  of  attending  public  wor- 
ship."* 

Now,  if  any  "  inconsiderate  or  infidel  master"  should  be  so  foolish 
as  to  dismiss  a  servant  for  refusing  to  work  on  Sundays  as  on  other 
days,  and  so  churlish  as  to  refuse  a  certificate,  he  would  do  no  more 
than  he  was  legally  entitled  to  do,  if  either  the  servant  had  en- 
gaged to  woi'k  on  Sundays  when  required,  or  the  contract  between 
them  was  terminable  at  the  time  of  dismissal.  A  master  is  entitled 
to  hire  a  servant  to  do  what  lawful  work  he  thinks  fit  to  be  done  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  and  to  dismiss  the  servant  for  neglecting  that  work  ; 
nor  does  the  law  of  Scotland  coinpel  masters  to  give  to  any  servant 
a  certificate  of  character.  If  a  servant  who  has  bargained  not  to 
work  on  Sunday  is  dismissed  prematurely  for  refusing  to  work,  the 
law  of  contracts  sufliciently  protects  that  servant  against  the  in- 
justice. Such  cases,  however,  are  very  unlikely  to  happen. — As  to 
the  protection  of  people  from  the  perversity  of  turbulent  neigh- 
bours, I  observe,  that  in  all  cases  of  "  a  succession  of  intolerable  an- 
noyances," the  law  of  nuisance  and  the  police-regulations  of  our  cities 
aft'ord  protection  in  flagrant  cases  ;  while,  in  every  case,  the  power 
of  public  opinion  is  an  almost  omnipotent  check  upon  evil-doers.  If 
the  Christian  principle  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  to,  were  im- 
pressed upon  the  people  as  deeply  as  it  ought  to  be,  at  school  and  at 
church,  and  if  the  advantages  of  acting  upon  it  were  duly  taught  to 
the  young  by  precept  and  training,  the  danger  of  ofi'ensive  conduct 
of  any  class  of  men  towards  their  neighbours  would  be  greatly  dimi- 
nished. The  duty  of  not  offending  needlessly  even  the  "  weaker 
brethren,"  will  never  be  neglected  by  any  man  of  good  feeling  and 
good  education  ;  much  less  that  of  forbearing  to  diminish  the  com- 
fort of  brethren  who  are  no  weaker  than  himself.  But  if  "  weak 
brethren"  have  their  rights,  they  have  also  their  duties  ;  it  is  desirable 
they  should  see  the  impropriety  of  annoying  other  men,  by  ofiicious 
interference  with  their  rights,  and  hindering  them  from  indulgence 
in  such  refreshing  pursuits  as  they,  in  the  exercise  of  their  Christian 
liberty,  may  think  proper  to  follow  unobtrusively  upon  the  Lord's 
Day.  Should  any  Scotchman,  for  instance,  find  it  beneficial  to  re- 
fresh himself  by  playing  on  the  piano  on  a  Sunday,  a  weak  brother 
overhearing  him  from  the  street  would  have  no  good  ground  of  com- 
plaint, however  shocking  the  sound  might  be  to  his  puritanical  but 
unreasonable  and  most  unscriptural  prejudices.f 

*  Report  of  Committee,  Q.  4157,  p.  289. 

t  "  The  strong,  violent,  and  firm  persuasions  of  conscience  in  single  persons, 
or  in  some  communities  of  men,  is  not,"  says  Bishop  Taylor,  "  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  a  moral  law.  The  weak  brother,  of  whom  St  Paul  speaks,  durst  not 
eat  flesh,  but  thought  it  an  iaipiety  next  to  unpardonable,  but  he  was  abused: 
and  there  are  at  this  day  some  persons,  some  thousands  of  persons,  against  whose, 
conscience  it  is  to  dress  meat  upon  the  Lord's  Day,  or  to  use  an  innocent  per- 
mitted recreation.  Now,  when  such  an  opinion  makes  a  sect,  and  this  sect  gets 
firm  confidents  and  zealous  defenders,  in  a  little  time  it  will  dwell  upon  the 
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To  Sir  Andrew  Agnew's  bill  it  was  of  course  loudly  objected,  that 
the  prohibition  of  all  Sunday  work,  if  fit  to  be  enacted  in  one  depart- 
ment of  human  affairs,  was  fit  to  be  enacted  in  all ;  and  that,  as  the 
labour  of  domestic  servants  was  unprohibited,  rich  men's  enjoyments 
would  be  exempt  from  the  curtailment  which  those  of  the  poor  would 
suffer  from  the  suppression  of  public  conveyances  on  Sunday.  To  this 
charge  of  partial  dealing  Dr  M'Crie  replies,  that  when  a  master  ex- 
acts work  from  his  servant  on  Sunday,  beyond  what  is  necessary,  "  the 
offence  comes  under  the  category  of  personal  desecrations,  with  which, 
though  highly  reprehensible,  and  of  pernicious  tendency,  the  law  can- 
not deal,  so  long  as  they  do  not  offend  public  decency  or  interfere  with 
the  interests  of  other  classes  of  the  community.  It  does  not,"  says  he, 
"  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  observed,  in  the  endless  discussions 
on  this  subject,  that  the  only  form  in  which  the  law  can  interpose  to 
protect  those  servants  who  are  engaged  in  public  trades,  is  by  re- 
straining the  masters  from  competing  with  each  other  in  the  public 
market  for  gain  ;  which  cannot,  of  course,  apply  to  the  case  of  those 
who  employ  servants  merely  for  their  own  convenience."*  This,  how- 
ever, is  mere  sophistry  :  if  additional  ^' protection'^  is  needed  in  the 
case  of  traders  (which,  as  already  intimated,  I  am  unable  to  see),  it  is 
needed  in  the  case  of  domestic  servants  too  ;  and  if,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  rest  on  the  Sabbath  to  those  traders  who  wish  it,  you  may 
and  ought  to  restrain  all  other  traders  from  competing  with  them  in 
the  public  market,  why  may  and  ought  you  not  to  secure,  by  such  other 
means  as  will  serve  the  purpose,  the  compulsory  abstinence  of  the 
cooks,  coachmen,  lady's-maids,  and  other  servants  of  the  rich,  from  all 
Sunday  work  ?  Why  is  the  poor  man  to  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  con- 
veyance to  the  country,  on  the  only  day  when  he  is  at  liberty  to  refresh 
himself  with  rural  air  and  exercise,  while  the  rich  roan,  who  can  ob- 
tain these  and  all  other  advantages  at  his  pleasure,  is  allowed  to  drive 
about  on  Sunday  as  freely  as  at  other  times  ?  Does  the  driving  of  a 
private  carriage  through  the  streets  on  Sunday,  less  "  offend  public 
decency"  than  the  running  of  a  railway  train  ?  Unless  such  questions 
can  be  satisfactorily  answered,  the  charge  of  "  gross  partiality"  from 
which  Dr  M'Crie  endeavours  to  defend  the  bill,  must  be  regarded  as 
just.  Sir  Andrew  said  in  Parliament,  "  I  wish  as  much  as  any  man 
that  domestic  servants  were  relieved  from  all  unnecessary  work  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  and  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  the  late  discussions  have  led 
many  to  reconsider  their  family  arrangements  ;  and  I  trust  the  pro- 
gress of  public  opinion  and  a  paramount  sense  of  duty  will  produce 
this  effect  more  and  more.  But  I  am  unwilling,  by  legislation,  to 
assume  any  inquisitorial  poiocr,  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  the 
British  constitution.  I  am  unwilling  to  encroach  on  the  old  English 
maxim,  that  '  Every  man's  house  is  his  castle.'  "f  Well,  suppose  you 
must  not  enter  the  Englishman's  castle  in  aid  of  those  within  it  who 
require  legal  "  protection,"  what  prevents  you,  when  he  sallies  forth 
in  his  chariot,  and  so  enables  you,  without  either  invading  his  sane- 
conscience,  as  if  it  were  a  native  tliere ;  whereas  it  is  but  a  pitiful  inmate,  and 
ought  to  be  turned  out  of  doors." — (Ductor  Dubitantium,  B.  II.,  ch.  II.,  Rule  vi., 
§  73  ;  Works,  vol.  xii.,  p.  436.)     See  ante,  p.  161. 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  p.  155.     See  also  pp.  175,  211,  251,  254. 

t  lb.,  p.  173. 
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tuary  or  exercising  "  inquisitorial  power,"  to  convict  him  of  compelling- 
his  helpless  coachman  and  horses  to  break  the  Fourth  Commandment 
— what  prevents  you  from  pouncing  upon  him  as  conveniently  as  upon 
the  railway  engineman  ?  In  Scotland,  where  men's  houses  are  not 
their  castles,  the  civil  law  once  invaded  the  shop  of  a  barber  in  Dun- 
dee, and  "  protected"  his  apprentice  from  the  work  of  shaving  cus- 
tomers on  Sunday  morning.  In  this  case  Lord  Jeffrey  decided  that 
although  the  Act  of  1579,  prohibiting  handicraft-labour  on  Sundays, 
was  relaxed  by  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  so  far  as  "  works  of  ne- 
cessity and  mercy"  are  concerned,  (which  Confession  was  in  1690  rati- 
fied by  Parliament  "  as  the  public  and  avowed  Confession  of  this  Church, 
containing  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  reformed 
Churches,")  yet  as  people  might  without  serious  inconvenience  be 
shaved  on  Saturday  evening,  the  urgency  was  not  such  as  to  render 
the  case  exceptional,  and  the  local  civil  authorities  had  therefore  done 
wrong  to  "  enjoin  what  they  may  have  blamelessly  permitted,  and  ac- 
tually subject  a  man  to  penalties  for  not  doing  what  the  law  has  for- 
bidden." On  appeal  to  the  Inner  House  (or  court  of  review)  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  a  majority  of  the  judges  reversed  the  decision  ;  but 
the  case  having  been  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  apprentice  ob- 
tained a  final  judgment  in  his  favour.*     The  objection  that  it  is  unfair 

*  Phillips  V.  Innes,  20th  Feb.  1837  ;  Shaw  and  Maclean's  Appeal  Cases  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  vol.  ii.,  p.  465.  The  case  is  mentioned  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Sir  A.  Agnew,  p.  294. 

In  1828  an  attempt  was  made  to  stop  the  plying,  on  Sundays,  of  the  steamer 
between  Dundee  and  Broughty  Ferry,  a  bathing  place  much  resorted  to  by  the 
towns-people  :  but  that  attempt  was  repressed  by  the  following  admirable  de- 
cision of  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  : — 

"  This  action  is  laid  solely  and  entirely  on  statutory  law ;  but  it  has  not  been 
shewn  that  the  statutes  authorise  the  remedy  of  interdict,  supposing  the  act 
complained  of  to  amount  to  a  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day.  It  does  not  how- 
ever appear  to  the  Sheriff,  looking  to  what  is  tolerated  in  other  instances  in 
both  ends  of  the  island,  that  there  is  any  sufficient  ground  for  that  charge.  In 
England,  the  plying  of  stage-coaches  and  all  other  land  conveyances,  as  well  as 
water  conveyances,  is  permitted  on  Sundays  as  lawful.  It  is  true  that  in  Scot- 
land there  are  particular  statutes  against  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  some  of 
which  are  here  libelled  on ;  but  it  is  always  a  question  what  shall  amount  to  a 
profanation  of  that  day.  It  is  not  maintained  by  the  pursuers  that  the  running 
of  the  mail-coach  with  passengers  to  and  from  Dundee  is  a  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath ;  or  tlie  using  of  hackney-coaches,  post-chaises,  gigs,  and  caravans  of 
every  description,  saddle-horses,  &c.  The  employment,  too,  of  ferry-boats  is 
sanctioned  by  universal  practice  as  quite  lawful  on  Sundays,  and  vessels  with 
goods  and  passengers  sail  on  that  day  of  the  week  from  the  port  of  Dundee  and 
other  ports  of  Scotland,  and  (as  it  may  happen)  arrive  there  on  Sabbath,  and 
set  ashore  their  passengers,  without  objection  from  any  quarter. 

"  The  steamboat  in  question  does  not  sail  till  after  the  morning  and  afternoon 
service  is  over;  and  if  those  who  use  it  are  upon  their  necessary  and  lawful 
affairs,  there  can  be  no  more  blame  on  the  part  of  the  defender  in  hiring  his 
vessel  to  them,  than  would  attach  to  the  owner  of  a  passage-boat  hired  to  go  to 
Broughty  Ferry.  But  it  is  impossible  practically  to  ascertain  and  distinguish, 
among  the  whole  passengers,  those  who  embark  from  motives  of  duty  and  ne- 
cessity, from  those  who  go  solely  for  pleasure  and  amusement.  How  can  it,  for 
example,  be  made  to  appear  that  many  of  those  who  are  passengers  have  not 
come  by  land  to  Dundee  that  day,  or  the  day  preceding,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending divine  service  in  Dundee,  and  are  returning  to  their  families  and  homes  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed,  and  may  be  assumed,  that  many  of  those  who 
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to  make  railway  servants  work  on  Sundays  for  the  benefit  of  others,  is 
met  by  the  principle  formerly  stated  (p.  270),  that  another  day  of  rest 
should  be  given  them,  to  compensate  for  the  Sunday  when  it  is  their  turn 
to  be  deprived  of  repose.  If  this  do  not  satisfy  them,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  quit  the  employment  for  one  which  will  be  more  suitable  to  their 
wishes.  When  the  service  required  is  light,  and  occupies  but  a  small 
part  of  the  day,  the  hardship  is  not  one  that  appeals  strongly  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  humane,  or  that  needs  to  be  specially  compensated. 
As  already  mentioned,  Sir  Andrew  Agnew's  bill  was  read  a  first 
time  on  20th  March  1833.  The  discussion  of  its  merits  was  deferred 
till  the  second  reading  on  16th  May ;  and  in  a  speech  then  delivered, 
Sir  Andrew  shew^ed  the  utter  unconsciousness  which  the  Sabbatarians 
constantly  display,  of  doubt  whether  the  commandment  to  the  Jews  to 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath,  is  a  commandment  to  the  Clentiles  to  keep  holy 
the  Lord's  Day.  "  To  discuss,"  said  he,  "  the  question  of  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Lord's  Day  in  any  assembly  without  alluding  to  the  com- 
mand to  keep  IT  hoh/,  would  be  a  solecism  of  which  I  would  not  will- 
ingly be  guilty.  The  Almighty  has  commanded  us  to  keep  the  day  holy, 
to  '  cease  from  all  manner  of  work ;'  and  the  ordinance  extends  to 
'  the  man,  to  his  household,  to  his  cattle,  and  to  the  stranger  within 
his  gates.'  Such  is  the  high  authority  on  which  I  justify  legislative 
interference  on  the  subject.  But  as  to  the  spiritual  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  kept,  the  bill  now  before  the  House 
presumes  not  to  dictate.  ...  In  reference  to  the  preamble  and  first 
clause  of  the  bill  itself,  did  it  contain  merely  the  private  opinion  of 
the  humble  individual  who  now  addresses  the  House,  it  had  better 

avail  themselves  of  the  pi'ivilege  of  going  to  and  returning  from  Broughty  by 
means  of  the  defender's  vessel,  are  hard-working  people,  employed  in  a  sedentary 
occupation  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night,  and  who,  after  attending 
divine  service  once  or  twice  a  day,  make  a  sea-trip  during  a  summer  evening  for 
the  sake  of  health  and  recreation,  and  to  enable  them  the  better  to  resume  their 
weekly  labours,  and  thereby  earn  a  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
It  humbly  appears  to  the  SherifiF  that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  charging 
persons  acting  in  this  way  with  profaning  the  Sabbath.  Many  cross  and  re- 
cross  the  Tay  in  the  regular  passage-boat  on  Sundays,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
health  and  recreation,  without  being  held  guilty  of  profaning  the  Lord's  Day. 
Neither  would  such  a  charge  lie  against  them  were  they  to  transport  themselves 
on  a  Sunday  in  any  hired  carriage,  or  on  foot,  from  Dundee  to  Broughty,  and 
thence  back  to  Dundee  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  proposed  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Ferry  from  Forfarshire  to  Fife  in 
a  steamboat  for  recreation  and  health,  and  going  from  Dundee  to  Broughty,  and 
returning  in  the  defender's  steamvessel ;  neither  sailing,  from  the  like  motives, 
during  the  time  of  divine  worship.  But  if  there  be  no  profanity  attachable  to 
such  passengers  and  travellers  personally,  how  can  that  charge  be  made  good 
against  the  Fife  and  Forfar  Trustees,  or  against  the  defender,  the  owners  of  the 
vessels  employed  in  transporting  such  passengers,  more  than  against  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  carriages  employed  in  conveying  travellers  by  land  from  Dun- 
dee to  Broughty  Ferry  ?  It  may  be  said  that  the  defender's  vessel  is  to  be  as- 
similated to  a  Sunday  stage-coach,  which  it  is  unlawful  to  run  that  day.  But, 
besides  that  in  some  important  particulars  these  two  modes  of  conveyance  are 
not  equally  calculated  to  give  offence  to  persons  of  a  more  strict  turn  of  mind, 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  held  to  be  a  profanation  of  the 
Sunday,  were  one  of  the  Leith  stage-coaches  to  run  once  every  Sunday  from 
Edinburgh  to  Leith,  and  thence  back  again,  after  the  service  of  the  day  was 
over." 

This  case  was  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Session,  which  declined  to  interfere, 
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not  have  stood  there  ;  but  regarding,  as  I  do,  the  principle  it  declares 
in  a  much  higher  point  of  view,  and  having  therefore  placed  it  in 
that  position,  I  would  rather  that  you  reject  the  whole  measure  than 
that  you  pass  the  whole  and  reject  the  first  clause.  And  I  thus  speak 
simply  because  I  feel  and  am  persuaded  that,  without  recognising  the 
authority  of  God  in  this  institution,  the  most  perfect  Sabbath  Bill  you 
could  construct  would  prove  nothing  better  than  a  beautiful  edifice 
without  a  foundation,  a  castle  in  the  air,  a  statute  not  binding  on  the 
conscience,  and  therefore  Inoperative,  because  it  would  not  be  in  the 
power  of  the  magistrate  to  carry  it  into  execution."*  No  wonder 
that  a  speech  expressing  such  antiquated  views  of  the  functions  of 
the  legislatui'e,  and  excluding  so  completely  the  notion  that  God's 
truth  and  Sir  Andrew  Agnew's  truth  might  be  two  different  things, 
should  have  been  received  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  with  general 
derision.  The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  6, 
the  votes  being  79  to  73.  In  the  debate  which  led  to  this  division, 
Lord  Althorp  said  with  great  good  sense,  "  I  should  be  one  of  the  last 
men  in  the  House  who  could  wish  to  do  any  thing  which  would 
operate  injuriously  against  the  proper  observance  of  the  Sunday.  I 
think  it  most  desirable,  not  only  in  a  religious,  but  also  in  a  political 
and  moral  point  of  view,  that  it  should  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest; 
but  I  think  it  far  from  desirable,  in  either  point  of  view,  that  recrea- 
tion and  amusement  should  be  prevented  on  that  day."f  His  Lordship, 
in  short,  was  willing  to  promote  by  any  practicable  means  a  mode  of 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  precisely  resembling  the  mode  of  Sab- 
bath-observance prescribed  to  the  Jews  by  the  Fourth  Commandment 
— a  law  which  prohibits  tvorh,  but  not  recreation  or  amusement.'^  This, 
however,  was  "  infidelity"  and  "  heathenism"  in  the  eyes  of  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew  and  his  followers,  who,  as  I  said  before,  and  shall 
prove  hereafter,  go  far  beyond  the  Jews  in  what  Calvin  styles  "  the 
gross  and  carnal  superstition  of  sabbatism." 

But  no  defeat  could  damp  the  zeal  of  Sir  Andrew,  who  never  for 
a  moment  doubted  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  holy  war  which,  either 
in  his  own  hands  or  in  those  of  some  future  champion,  must  ultimately 
be  crowned  with  success  by  "  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath."  One  of  the 
weapons,  says  his  biographer,  on  which  "  he  placed  considerable  de- 
pendence during  his  campaign  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  was 
that  of  reiteration.  Superficial  observers  were  struck  by  the  frequency 
with  which  he  repeated  the  same  sentiments  and  arguments,  and  may 
have  set  this  down  to  the  barrenness  and  commonplace  of  the  subject 
or  of  the  man.   But,  in  fact,  this  also  was  a  piece  of  policy,  and  the  re- 

as  having  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  Two  of  the  judges,  however,  inciden- 
tally touched  upon  the  merits  of  the  question  ;  one  of  them  (the  Lord  President) 
being  of  opinion  that  none  of  the  Scottish  statutes  had  any  reference  to  the  case, 
and  the  other  (Lord  Gillies,  a  judge  of  much  ability)  declaring  that  he  regarded 
the  bringing  forward  of  such  a  case  as  "  an  ill-advised  proceeding."  See  Job- 
eon  V.  Lambert,  29th  Nov.  1828  ;  Shaw  and  Dunlop's  Reports  of  Cases  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  vol.  vii.,  p.  83. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  mentioning,  that  in  Glasgow,  omnibuses  regularly  ply  on 
Sundays  between  that  pious  city  and  the  villages  of  Partick  and  Govan,  and  are 
extensively  used  by  people  going  to  and  from  church. 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  A.  Agnew,  pp.  172-175. 

t   Ibid.,  p.  176.  I   See  Note  R. 
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suit  of  deliberate  intention.  *  Non  vi  sed  sa'pe  cadendo,'  was  tlic 
maxim  on  which  Sir  Andrew  calculated  for  success.  With  an  assi- 
duity which  more  resembled  the  steady  movements  of  mechanisin  than 
the  intermittent  efforts  of  human  volition,  he  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity of  reiterating  the  facts  and  principles  which  he  sought  to  im- 
press on  the  legislature  and  on  the  country.  '  By  no  other  means,' 
he  said,  '  can  the  public  mind  be  more  effectually  benefited,  than  by 
frequently  reiterating  that  which  is  of  admitted  excellence.  The  re- 
iteration is,  at  least,  a  proof  of  the  publisher's  being  himself  con- 
vinced ;  and  others,  to  whom  the  same  arguments  once  carried  home 
conviction,  may  be  profitably  reminded  of  the  eternal  truths.'  "* 
The  principle  is  sound  ;  and  his  reiteration,  like  that  of  true  political 
economy  by  the  Anti-Corn-law  League,  would  have  led  to  complete 
success  ere  now,  had  his  doctrines  been  as  unassailable  as  theirs.  But 
with  views  which  are  generally  held  by  thinking  and  knowing  men, 
Sir  Andrew  mingled  his  ultra-Judaism  so  plentifully,  that  the  reitera- 
tion of  his  opinions  for  a  thousand  years  must  have  failed  to  carry  his 
point.  That,  in  spite  of  the  damage  thus  done  to  his  cause,  the 
reasonable  part  of  his  agitation  produced  some  good  effects  by  con  vinc- 

*  "  Letter  to  Record,  June  25,  1838."     Memoirs,  p.  288. 

"  He  seems,"  says  Dr  M'Crie,  p.  313,  "  to  have  been  raised  up  as  a  public 
witness  /or  GocVs  triUh"'  (observe  the  confident  phrase),  "  a  living  remembrancer 
of  his  Sabbath,  called  to  hold  up  the  requirements  of  his  holy  law  in  an  assembly 
which  '  desired  not  the  knowledge  of  his  ways.' — '  Be  not  afraid  of  their  faces,' 
was  a  favourite  text  of  his,  to  strengthen  himself  against  the  looks  and  gestures 
that  met  him  when  he  rose  to  plead  his  Master^s  cause.  And  none  can  have 
looked  into  the  House  of  Commons,  or  listened  to  its  debates,  without  being 
struck  with  wonder  how,  in  an  atmosphere  so  uncongenial,  the  courage  could 
have  been  given  him  to  stand  forth,  as  he  did  on  all  occasions,  in  defence  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  Heaven.  To  the  pertinacity  of  his  opponents,  who  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  exjiressing  their  contempt  for  the  day  of  God"  {i.  e.,  for  his  notions, 
which  were  not  theirs,  of  the  right  manner  of  employing  what  he  regarded,  but 
they  did  not,  as  the  day  of  God  spoken  of  in  the  Fourth  Commandment),  "  he 
opposed  the  pertinacity  of  a  zeal  ever  ready  to  '  testify'  in  its  behalf.  Let  the 
following  specimens,  culled  much  at  random  from  the  recorded  debates,  suffice 
to  illustrate  what  we  refer  to : — 

"  Mr  WaMey — '  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  the  British  Museum  should  not 
be  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays,  for  their  amusement.' 

"  Sir  Andrew  Agnew — '  The  honourable  member  may  see  the  strongest  reason 
he  can  require  in  the  commandment  of  God,  which  tells  us  to  keep  holy  the  Sab- 
bath-day.'' 

"  Mr  Hawes — '  I  propose  a  bill  prohibiting  the  opening  of  victualling-houses 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday  till  one  o'clock.' 

"■  Sir  Andrew  said — '  The  proposition  would  have  the  effect  of  annihilating 
Sunday  as  a  Sabbath  from  one  o'clock,  and  he  could  not  consent  to  such  a  pro- 
position. The  whole  twenty-four  hours  of  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be  respected 
and  guarded  from  desecration.' 

"  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr  Spring  Rice)  said — '  He  had  been  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  very  often  himself  on  Sundays.' 

"  Sir  Andrew  '  considered  this  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  He  had  heard  the 
opinion  of  the  right  honourable  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  surprise.  It 
was  one  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.'  " 

Whatever  may  be  "  the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the  people"  in  this  re- 
spect, I  for  one  believe  most  thoroughly,  that  the  visits  of  Mr  Spring  Rice  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  were  not  at  variance  with  the  letter  or  spirit  of  even  the 
Jewish  law,  much  less  of  the  law  of  Christ. 
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ing  many  thoughtless  people  of  the  expediency  of  suspending  on  the 
Sunday  all  labour  and  comnierco  beyond  what  the  public  good  really 
and  fairly  requires,  seems  highly  probable,  or  rather  is  not  to  be 
doubted.  I  willingly  give  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  this  credit,  and  along 
with  it  a  cordial  expression  of  my  respect  for  his  character  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  philanthropist.*  But  in  public  men  the  virtues  of 
piety,  kindliness,  conscientiousness,  and  unflinching  resolution,  inevi- 
tably miss  the  mark  unless  directed  by  wisdom  and  adequate  know- 
ledge ;  and  in  the  case  of  Sir  Andrew  it  is  painful  to  behold  so  much 
zeal  and  activity  expended  in  a  cause  which  deserved,  and  has  at- 
tained, so  small  a  measure  of  success. 

Two  subsequent  attempts  to  bring  the  bill  to  a  second  reading  were 
in  like  manner  abortive  ;  but  at  the  fourth  trial  of  his  Parliamentary 
strength,  a  step  was  made  in  advance.  The  first  reading  was  carried 
on  4th  May  1837  by  a  majority  of  146  (199  to  53)  ;f  a  result  shewing 
how  eftective  the  agitation  out  of  doors  had  been.  But  the  grand 
debate  was  reserved  for  7th  June,  when  Sir  Andrew  moved  the  second 
reading.  "  On  this  occasion,"  says  Dr  M'Crie,  "  the  discussion  was 
opened  with  great  eftect  by  Mr  Plumptre,  who  read  several  passages 
from  Scripture,  denoundnci  the  judi/ments  of  God  on  nations  which  despised 
his  Sabbaths."^  In  what  parts  of  Scripture  such  denunciations  are 
contained,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  ;  although  threats 
against  the  Jews  may  easily  be  found  in  abundance.  The  Sabbath 
was  a  "  sign"  of  the  covenant  between  them  and  their  political  Sove- 
reign ;§  and  its  profanation  being  an  overt  act  of  rebellion,  and  con- 
sequently a  political  offence  of  the  deepest  dye,  the  Jewish  law  enact- 
ing its  capital  punishment,  and  the  threats  recorded  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  against  its  desecrators,  are  as  intelligible  with  respect  to 
the  Israelites,  as  they  would  be  unintelligible  in  relation  to  nations  of 
which  the  Deity  did  not  condescend  to  be  the  temporal  Sovereign.  Dr 
M'Crie  proceeds  to  say  that  Mr  Plumptre's  "  references  to  the  Deca- 
logue called  forth  an  expression  of  dissent,  which  proved  at  once  how 
distasteful  to  many  was  the  ai'gument  which  went  to  place  the  Fourth 
Commandment  on  an  equality  with  the  rest."  Here  again  I  must 
observe  that  this  equal  ranking  might  not  be  so  distasteful  as  is  sup- 
posed ;  possibly  not  one  of  the  dissentients  had  the  slightest  objection 
to  place  all  the  ten  commandments  "  on  an  equality"  as  portions  of  the 
Jewish  law,  which  they  certainly  are,  and  than  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  learned  men  as  capable  of  judging  as  Mr  Plumptre  or  Dr 
M'Crie,  they  are  nothing  else.  The  "  distaste"  may  have  been  only 
for  an  ai'gument  which  aimed  at  placing  the  duty  of  Sabbath-obser- 
vance required  of  the  Jews  by  the  Fourth  Commandment,  on  an 
equality  with  the  duties  enjoined  in  the  nine  other  precepts  of  the  De- 
calogue, and  which  are  also  enjoined  by  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law 
of  Christ. 

On  this  occasion  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  by  110 
votes  against  66  ;  by  which  unprecedented  success  great  rejoicing  was 
occasioned  among  the  Sabbatarians,  and  one  pious  journalist,  whose 

*  In  one  particular,  however,  his  conduct  is  open  to  censure  :  he  counte- 
nanced the  shabby  practice  of  creating  one-share-holding  voters  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  the  bona  fide  proprietors  of  the  railways. 

t   Memoirs,  p.  298. '  |   lb.,  p.  299.  §   See  onfc,  p.  167. 
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words  were  formerly  quoted,  was  moved  to  offer  up  thanks  to  "  the 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath,"  that  "  it  had  pleased  Him  so  to  order  events" 
that  such  a  measure  (which  proved  to  be  its  Jinal  measure)  of  success 
had  been  attained.* 

In  tl*  same  year  Sir  Andrew  procured  the  insertion  of  a  clause 
against  Sunday-trains  into  the  Grlasgow,  Paisley,  and  Ayr  Railway ; 
thus  commencing  in  Parliament,  says  his  biographer,  "  the  campaign 
which  he  afterwards  carried  on  without  its  walls,  against  this  tre- 
mendous inroad  on  the  peace  and  purity  of  the  Sabbath."  The  pro- 
posed clause,  however,  was  lost  ;  as  was  also  a  motion  which  he  brought 
forward  on  ISdi  June  1837,  for  leave  to  inti'oduce  a  bill  "  to  declare 
that  the  use  of  railways  on  the  Lord's  Day  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
Scotland."  But  at  this  stage  of  his  career  it  pleased  "  Him  who  is 
emphatically  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,"  and  to  whose  special  inter- 
ference Sir  Andrew's  former  petty  success  was  ascribed  with  a  de- 
gree of  confidence  of  which  I  am  curious  to  know  the  grounds — "  it 
pleased  Him  who  governs  the  unruly  wills  of  sinful  mortals,  so  to 
order  events"  that  the  Parliamentary  operations  of  the  great  champion 
of  the  holy  cause  were  brought  suddenly  and  for  ever  to  a  close.  "  In 
June  1837,  William  IV.  died,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by 
her  present  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria.  This  led  to  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament  and  a  new  election.  Sir  Andrew"  (in  what  Dr  M'Crie 
calls  "  the  inscrutable  providence  of  God")  "  failed  in  securing  his 
return  to  Parliament ;  and  none  having  succeeded  to  his  mission, 
possessed  of  sufficient  courage  or  perseverance  to  prosecute  the  measure, 
his  bold  and  unflinching  Bill,  on  which  so  much  labour  had  been  ex- 
pended, and  which  had  successfully  buffeted  the  storms  and  breakers 
of  five  sessions,  was  left  like  a  stranded  vessel  high  and  dry  on  the 
beach,  where  it  may  be  considered  as  still  lying — a  monument,  at 
once,  of  the  impulsive  zeal  of  its  author,  and  of  the  receding  tide  of  a 
nation's  piety"f — or  superstition. 

Having  thus  ceased  to  be  a  legislator.  Sir  Andrew  thenceforward 
devoted  his  whole  energies  to  the  task  of  diftusing  his  opinions  among 
the  people,  and  urging  their  practical  adoption.  In  January  1839  he 
took  the  lead  in  founding  at  Edinburgh  "  The  Scottish  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Due  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  ;"  on  which  occasion 
was  read  the  letter  of  Dr  Chalmers,  quoted  at  p.  181  of  this  volume. 
According  to  Dr  M'Crie,  "  the  amount  of  personal  labour  performed 
by  Sir  Andrew  at  this  period,  in  prosecuting  the  Sabbath  cause,  is  al- 
most incredible.  His  name  appears  first  in  the  lists  of  the  committees 
oi  all  the  auxiliaries  of  this  Society,  amounting,  in  1840,  to  twelve. 
But  this  was  no  mere  honorary  connection.  These  auxiliaries,  in  fact, 
owed  their  origin  to  his  unremitting  exertions,  hi/  correspondence  and  per- 
sonal intercourse.  He  attended  all  their  meetings,  and  was  the  moving 
SPRING  OF  ALL  THEIR  OPERATIONS.  He  Corresponded  on  behalf  of 
the  Society,  using  it  as  a  vantage-ground  from  which  he  launched  his 
missives  in  all  directions."^  In  this  eulogy  of  Sir  Andrew,  the  vast 
superiority  of  his  Sabbatarian  zeal,  in  intensity,  over  that  of  the  people 
he  was  rousing,  is  very  apparent :  he,  and  not  their  own  horror  at  Suu- 

*  The  Record  newspaper,  June  8,  1837  ;  quoted  ante,  p.  160. 

t  Memoirs  of  Sir  A.  Agnew,  pp.  315-317.  J  Memoirs,  p.  347. 
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day  trains  (which  they  had  hitherto  regarded  without  emotion  as  a 
reasonable  and  allowable  accommodation),  was  the  spring  of  the  move- 
ment ;  and  it  is  well  known  in  Scotland  to  those  who  mingle  in  gene- 
ral society,  that  the  small  body  of  earnest  followers  who  rallied  around 
him,  and  who  still  go  from  meeting  to  meeting  and  give  utterance  to 
"  the  voice  of  the  Scottish  people,"  are,  with  all  the  show  and  noise 
that  they  make,  just  as  little  influential  or  formidable  in  themselves,  as 
were  the  specious  handful  of  Highlanders  who,  in  the  year  1746,  scared 
Sir  Andrew's  distinguished  ancestor  and  namesake  from  attacking 
them  at  Blair- Athole.*    Even  in  puritanical  Glasgow,  it  was  a  difficult 

*  The  party  of  Jacobites  to  which  these  Highlanders  belonged  was  stationed 
at  Dalnaspidal,  while  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  occupied  Blair 
Castle  with  a  Government  force.     The  insurgents  were  commanded  by  Lord 
George  Murray,  and,  notwithstanding  the  inexperience  of  most  of  them  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  one  night  successfully  executed,  under  his  directions,  the  brilliant 
exploit  of  surprising  and  carrying  thirty  detached  posts  (some  of  them  strong 
and  defensible j,  all  within  two  hours  of  the  night,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man ;  and  the  different  parties  met  at  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  although 
their  operations  lay  in  a  mountainous  country,  intersected  bv  ravines  and  rivers. 
Lord  George  had  himself  marched  to  the  Bridge  of  Bruar,  with  twenty -five  men 
and  a  few  elderly  gentlemen,  when  he  was  informed  that  Sir  Andrew  Agnew 
was  advancing  with  a  strong  force  to  reconnoitre.     In  the  words  of  the  author  of 
Douglas — "  It  was  daylight ;  but  the  sun  was  not  up.     Lord  George,  looking 
earnestly  about  him,  observed  a  fold-dike  (that  is,  a  wall  of  sod  or  turf;,  which 
had  been  begun  as  a  fence  for  cattle,  but  left  unfinished.      He  ordered  his  men 
to  follow  him,  and  drew  them  up  behind  the  dike,  at  such  a  distance  one  from 
another  that  they  might  make  a  great  show,  having  the  colours  of  both  regiments 
flying  in  their  front.      He  then  gave  orders  to  the  pipers  (for  he   had  with   him 
all  the  jjipers,  both  of  the  Athole  men  and  the  Macphersons,)  to  keep  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  road  from  Blair;  and  the  moment  they  saw  the  soldiers  appear,  to 
strike  up  with  all  their  bagpipes  at  once.     It  happened  that  the  regiments  came  in 
sight  just  as  the  sun  rose,  and  that  instant  the  pipers  began  to  plaj'  one  of  their 
most  noisy  pibrochs.     Lord  George  Murray  and  his  Highlanders,  both  officers 
and  men,  drew  their  siiords  and  brandished  them  about  their  heads.     Sir  Andrew, 
after  gazing  a  while  at  this  sijectacle,  ordered  his  men  to  the  right-about,  and 
marched  them  back  to  the  Castle  of  Blair.     Lord  George  Murray  kept  his  post 
at  the  bridge  till  several  of  his  parties  came  in  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  collected 
three  or  four  hundred  men,  conscious  of  victory,  and  certain  that  his  numbers 
would  be  greater  very  soon,  he  marched  to  Blair,  and  invested   the  castle." 
— (Home's  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  17-45,  p.  205.)     In  a  military  point  of  view 
these  incidents  are  held  up  to  admiration  by  General  Stewart  of  Garth,  in  his 
Sketches  of  the  Highlanders,  vol.  ii.,  App.,  Note  Mil.  The  Sabbatarian  Sir  Andrew 
seems  to  have  taken  a  lesson  from  the  outwitter  of  his  illustrious  great-grand- 
father, so  ludicrous  a  similarity  is  there  between  his  tactics  and  those  of  Sir 
George  Murray  at  the  critical  juncture  in  question.     If  Sir  George  ensconced 
himself  at  the  bridge  of  Bruar  behind  a  turf-dike,  under  shelter  of  which  he 
could  send  forth  his  terrible  bagpipe-screechings  and  appalling  sabre-flashes, 
Sir  Andrew  with  equal  judgment  took  up  his  position  behind  the  Scottish  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  the  Due  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day — a  position  which,  as 
his  faithful  biographer  has  recorded  to  his  honour,  served  him  admirably   "  as 
a  vantage-ground  from  which  he  launched  his  missives  in  all  directions."'     If 
Sir  George,  with  twenty -five  men  and  a  few  elderly  gentlemen,  contrived  to  make 
so  terrible  a  figure  by  judiciously  spreading  them  out,  Sir  Andrew   with  his 
troop  became  as  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  distant  spectators,  from  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  country  which  w  as  made  the  sphere  of  his  operations.     If  Sir  George's 
bagpipes,  by  their  combined  and  deafening  blast,  struck  terror  into  the  foe,  the 
united  voices  of  Sir  Andrew  and  his  body-guard  seldom  failed  to  excite,  if  not 
much  alarm  among  the  initiated,  at  least  an  exalted  opinion  of  his  strength 
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matter  to  blow  up  the  flame.  Having,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friend 
Mr  Bridges,  bought  in  1841  "  a  share  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Railway  stock,"*  Sir  Andrew  opened  a  campaign  on  that  new  field ; 
but  at  first  "  nothing  could  be  more  discouraging  than  the  prospect  be- 
fore him  and  his  frieuds,"f  who  had  qualified  themselves  in  the  same  ju- 
dicious manner  to  vote  against  Sunday  trains.  Dr  M'Crie  records  in  the 
words  of  Sir  Andrew  himself,  that  at  a  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Com- 
pany, "  there  was  not  a  man  connected  with  the  religious  city  of  Glas- 
gow who  would  come  forward  to  help  them.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
religious  men,  and  with  very  great  difficulty  they  got  at  the  next  meet- 
ing a  dozen."  ^  By  and  by,  however,  his  agitation,  with  the  strenu- 
ous aid  of  the  clergy  (who,  as  moving  powers  in  society,  hold  a  pecu- 
liarly high  place  in  Glasgow,§  and,  as  we  saw  before,  ||  conceal  most 
carefully  from  their  flocks,  that  according  to  St  Paul  it  is  by  no  means 
incumbent  upon  Christians  to  esteem  one  day  above  another) — the  agi- 
tation, with  this  eftective  aid,  succeeded  so  wonderfully  that  "  in  the 
same  city,  where  at  first  they  could  not  get  one  individual  to  appear 
in  their  support,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  1300  gentlemen  not  only 
put  their  names  to  the  memorial  praying  the  directors  to  keep  the 
railway  absolutely  closed  on  the  Sabbath,  but  they  published  the  me- 
morial in  the  newspapers,  with  their  names  and  addresses  at  full 
length."^  It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  so  many  as  1300 
persons  in  the  rank  of  "  gentlemen,"  and  therefore  presumable  to  be 
educated  persons,  were  prevailed  upon  to  sign  the  memorial ;  but  how- 
ever this  may  be,  we  all  know  the  vast  difference  which  there  is  be- 
tween subscribing  a  memorial  at  the  request  of  "  the  minister"  or 
some  other  influential  individual,  perhaps  without  reading  a  word  of 
the  document  which  is  presented,  and  deliberately  believing  all  that 
is  set  forth  therein.  Inditference  is  not  so  easily  changed  into  fervour 
in  the  souls  of  "  thirteen  hundred  gentlemen." 

In  this  new  sphere  of  action.  Sir  Andrew,  in  spite  of  successive  de- 
feats, displayed  all  his  usual  perseverance.  "  Duly,  at  every  half- 
yearly  meeting,  was  the  lance  of  our  worthy  knight  couched,  and  a 
tilt  made  at  Sunday  trafiic.  But  not  satisfied  with  contending  in  per- 
son, it  was  his  daily  business  to  prevail  on  others  to  follow  his  example. 
With  this  view,  letters  were  despatched  to  all  supposed  to  he  friendly  and 
influential.  These,  again,  converted  into  printed  circulars,  were  dispersed 
far  and  wide ;  for  Sir  Andrew  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  publisher 
and  distributor  of  his  own  productions.    Even  handbills  loere  put  in  re- 

among  some  to  whom  the  report  of  his  doings  came.  And  lastly,  if  Sir  George 
had  the  'colours  of  two  regiments  distributed  with  good  effect  along  his  slender 
line,  Sir  Andrew,  we  shall  see,  availed  himself  most  skilfully  of  "placards  of 
large-lettered  information  on  the  walls  of  the  most  distant  towns  !"  Were  ever 
the  plans  of  two  generals  more  surprisingly  parallel  ? 

Dr  M'Crie,  who  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  military  Sir  Andrew  Agnew 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Memoirs,  strangely  omits  all  mention  of  his  retreat 
from  the  colours  and  bagpipes  at  the  bridge  of  Bruar. 

*  Memoirs,  p.  374. 

t  lb.,  p.  383.  X  lb.,  p.  333. 

§  See  the  complaints  of  Dr  Chalmers  in  his  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  21,  114. 

II  Ante,  pp.  56,  57.  The  reader  will  be  good  enough  to  remember  my  ap- 
proval of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew 's  policy  oi  reiteration. 

^   Sir  Andrew's  speech  at  Manchester,  .January  1837;   Memoirs,  p.  383. 
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qidsttioii,  and  through  Sir  Andrew^s  industry,  the  walls  of  tub  most 
DISTANT  TOWNS  ivere  placarded  with  lanje-lettered  information,  so  that 
the  most  careless  passer-by  of  the  working  classes  might  not  remain 
ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  the  strwigle  that  was  going  on."*  As- 
suredly he  was  an  adept  at  pulling  the  wires  of  this  clattering  show 
of  intense  and  wide-spread  Sabbatarianism  ! 

His  circulars  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Railway,  soliciting  their 
proxies  in  return  for  Sabbatarian  tracts,  elicited  a  host  of  replies. 
Some,  of  course,  were  favourable  ;  but  others,  of  which  Dr  M'Crie 
gives  some  amusing  samples,  were  full  of  indignation  and  ridicule. 
One  old  lady  was  in  horror  at  the  very  idea  of  Sir  Andrew's  notions 
being  reduced  to  practice  :  "  It  would  make  it  a  fearful  day  to  me. 
No,  no,  .Sir  Andrew  ;  I  wish  to  be  in  the  open  air,  and  to  see  the  face 
of  nature  ;  then  my  devotional  feelings  are  waruied."f  Dr  M'Crie 
ungallantly  calls  her  "  a  cross  old  lady  :"  if  she  answered  this  descrip- 
tion (a  point  on  which  the  sentences  quoted  leave  us  in  the  dark),  she 
certainly  took  an  excellent  way  of  lessening  her  crossness  and  improv- 
ing hor  Christian  character,  by  looking  at  the  face  of  nature  in  the 
open  air.  There  are  "  cross"  Sabbatarians,  old  and  young,  who  might 
become  blander  if  they  followed  her  example. 

How  the  Sabbatarians  on  a  sudden  attained  their  object  in  regard 
to  the  Sunday  trains  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  is  so  gene- 
rally known,  and  Dr  M'Crie  himself  mentions  it  so  plainly,;};  that 
there  is  difficulty  in  understanding  why  it  should  have  excited  his 
amazement  in  the  manner  we  shall  see  it  did.  The  facts  are  briefly 
these.  Some  English  holders  of  large  amounts  of  the  Company's  stock 
had  become  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  general  policy  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Directors,  and  anxious  to  supersede  them  ;  but  finding 
that  even  in  combination  with  those  Scottish  men  of  business  who  like- 
wise desired  a  change,  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  accomplish 
it,  they  looked  about  for  additional  assistance,  and  without  the 
slightest  difficulty  ascertained  that  the  Sabbatarian  shareholders 
(existing  and  that  might  easily  be  created)  would  be  happy  to  join 
them  for  a  consideration — the  quid  pro  quo  being  an  engagement  to 
give  seats  at  the  Board  to  several  adherents  of  Sir  Andrew,  and 
to  discontinue  the  conveyance  of  passengers  by  the  Sunday  trains. 
A  bargain  was  struck  accordingly,  and  the  allied  forces  were  successful. 
It  was  on  15th  November  1846  that  the  duty  of  the  Sunday  trains 
was  restricted  to  the  conveyance  of  letters,  newspapers,  and  parcels,  for 
the  Post-Office.  But  the  Directors,  in  subsequently  reporting  the  mea- 
sure to  their  constituents,  took  care  to  discountenance  the  idea  that 
they  had  been  influenced  by  their  own  theological  opinions,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Boj^'d  seeing  no  sin  whatever  in  the  Sunday  trains  ;  their 
motive,  they  said,  was  merely  a  wish  to  humour  that  general  public 
desire  which  (with  an  easy  credulity,  real  or  aflFected)  they  held  to 
be  made  manifest  by  the  flood  of  memorials  which  the  Sabbatarians 
had  contrived  to  pour  in   upon  them.§     By  Sir  Andrew  and   his 

*  Sir  Andrew's  speech  at  Manchester,  January  1837  ;  Memoirs,  p.  383. 

t   Memoirs,  p.  385.  J  lb.,  p.  386. 

§  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Directors  to  the  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  shareholders  held  on  5th  March  1847  : — "  In  conclusion,  your 
directors  would  advert  to  a  subject  which  has  given  rise  to  much  agitation — the 
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friends,  however,  the  event  was  viewed  in  a  much  more  solemn  light. 
According  to  Dr  M'Crie,  in  this  great  victory  "  the  day  was  won 
for  the  Sabbath  of  Scotland,  .  .  .  and  the  eyes  of  all  God-fearing  people 
were  turned,  as  if  by  common  consent,  from  the  agencies  of  man  to  the 
wonder-working  hand  of  the  Almighty.^'*     For,  of  course,  it  is  not  to 

discontinuance  of  Sunday  trains.  Your  directors  must  declare,  at  once,  that 
tliey  had  no  wish  whatever  to  coerce  the  public,  or  to  force  their  own  religious 
views  upon  the  country.  The  fact  is  the  very  reverse — for  a  majority  of  the 
Board  do  not  feel  any  objection  on  religious  grounds  to  Sunday  travelling  ;  but 
they  are  unanimous  in  considering  it  to  be  their  duty  as  directors  rather  to  as- 
certain what  is  the  law  and  custom  of  the  country,  than  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  violate  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  Scottish  people. 
Keeping  in  view  this  principle,  and  seeing  that  tke  practice  in  Scotland  has  been 
not  to  run  coaches,  steamboats,  or  other  public  conveyances,  nor,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  line,  any  railway  trains,  till  the  opening  of  the  North  Uritish, — 
your  directors  thought  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  it,  and  had  little  idea  that 
they  should  be  accused  of  attempting  to  tyrannise  over  thatpublic  whose  customs 
and  feelings  they  were  desirous  to  respect.  But,  though  much  opposition  has 
been  raised  by  the  supporters  of  tliose  trains,  from  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
IJiOO  memorials  have  been  presented  to  your  Board  against,  and  only  eighteen 
in  favour  of  them,  your  directors  infer  ttiat  the  great  majority  of  the  public  ap- 
prove of  their  discontinuance  ;  and  would  recommend  that  the  trains  should  not 
be  re-established  till  the  general  practice  of  Scotland  authorises  the  change." 

This  paragraph,  if  written  in  good  faith,  must  have  emanated  from  one  of  the 
English  directors,  very  ignorant  (and  allowed  by  his  Scottish  colleagues  to  re- 
main so)  of  the  law  and  practice  of  Scotland  in  regard  to  Sabbath-travelling. 
What  these  have  long  been,  readers  unacquainted  with  Scotland  may  learn  from 
the  Note  by  the  Sheriff  of  Forfarshire,  quoted  ante,  p.  353;  what  they  are, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  Scottish  railway  com- 
panies persist  in  carrying  passengers  on  Sunday,  notwithstanding  the  utmost 
half-yearly  efforts  of  a  little  itinerant  band  of  Agriewites  at  the  meetings  of  the 
projjrietors.  Above  all,  in  the  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee  Railway  Com- 
pany, where  the  number  of  the  Scottish  shareholders  preponderates  vastly  over 
the  others,  the  Sabbatarians  are  regularly  defeated  by  overwlielming  majorities 
— a  fact  sufficient  of  itself  to  indicate  "  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  Scot- 
tish peojjle.' ^  Of  the  Sabbatarian  memorials,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid, 
I  shall  speak  at  large  in  Note  N. 

As  Sir  Andrew  and  his  troop  of  voters,  qualified  for  the  nonce  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  share,  mustered  in  great  strength  at  the  Glasgow  meeting  in  March 
1847,  and  of  course  had  the  co-operation  of  the  new  directors  and  their  party, 
the  suppression  of  the  Sunday  passenger-trains  was  approved  of  by  a  majority 
of  152  votes. 

*  Memoirs,  p.  387. 


'  What  took  place  at  tlie  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee 
Railway  Company  on  9th  September  1850,  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  truth,  as  no  proxies 
were  used  on  the  occasion.  Mr  M.  Heriot  moved  "  that  there  be  no  tratfic  on  the  rail- 
way on  the  Sabbath-day,"  assigning  as  his  reason  that  "  he  consj^red  the  running  of 
trains  on  the  Sabbath-day  to  be  contrary  to  God's  law."  The  foUomng  was  the  state  of 
the  votes: — 

Persons  present.      Votes. 
Tor  the  motion,  .....  27  55 

Against  it  •..•..  45  282 


Majority  against,  .  .  .  2"i!7 

The  fact  here  apparent,  that  while  each  Sabbatarian  had  on  an  average  only  two  votes, 
each  of  the  other  persons  present  had  six,  exhibits  the  unfair  means  employed  by  "  God's 
piople"  to  overwhelm  the  bona  fide  shareholders.  Yet  they  were  defeated  by  a  majurity 
of  nearly  two  to  one  of  persons  present.  The  reception  they  met  with  at  the  half  yearly 
meeting  in  March  1853,  \\\U  apjiear  from  Note  H. 
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be  questioned  that  those  who  thiuk  it  right  (in  other  words,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God)  that  railway  trains  should  carry  passen- 
gers on  Sundays,  cannot  by  any  chance  be  "  Grod-fearing "  men;* 

*  From  the  following  letters  of  Dr  Arnold,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  none 
of  the  "  God-fpaiiug  '  race.  Writing  from  Rugby,  February  19,  1840,  he  says : 
— '•'  It  is  with  the  most  sincere  regret  that  I  feel  myself  unable  to  give  an  un- 
qualified support  to  the  resolution  which  you  propose  to  bring  forward  at  the 
next  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  North  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany. Of  course,  if  I  held  the  Jewish  law  of  the  Sabbath  to  be  binding  upon  us, 
the  question  would  not  be  one  of  degree,  but  I  should  wish  to  stop  all  travelling 
on  Sundays  as  in  itself  unlawful.  But  holding  that  the  Christian  Lord's  Day 
is  a  very  diiferent  thing  from  the  Sabbath,  and  to  be  observed  in  a  different 
manner,  the  question  of  Sunday  travelling  is,  in  my  mind,  quite  one  of  degree ; 
and  whilst  I  entirely  think  that  the  trains  which  travel  on  that  day  should  be 
very  mucii  fewer  on  every  account,  yet  I  could  not  consent  to  suspend  all  travel- 
ling on  a  great  line  of  communication  for  twenty-four  hours,  especially  as  the 
creation  of  railways  necessarily  puts  an  end  to  other  conveyances  in  the  same 
direction  ;  and  if  the  trains  do  not  travel,  a  poor  man,  who  could  not  post,  might 
tiud  it  impossible  to  get  on  at  all.  But  I  would  cheerfully  support  you  in  voting 
that  only  a  single  triiin  each  way  should  travel  on  the  Sunday,  which  would 
surely  enable  the  clerks,  porters,  &c.,  at  every  station,  to  have  the  greatest  part 
of  every  Sunday  at  their  own  disjjosal.  Nay,  I  would  glady  subscribe  indivi- 
dually to  a  fund  for  obtaining  additional  help  on  the  Sunday,  so  that  the  work 
might  fall  still  lighter  on  each  individual  employed." — Life  of  Arnold,  5th  ed., 
vol,  ii.,  p.  207. 

Again,  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  after  stating  the  facts  and  inferences 
quoted  ante,  p.  281,  he  proceeds: — "  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  I  should  prefer 
greatly  diminishing  public  travelling  on  the  Sunday  to  stopping  it  altogether; 
as  this  seems  to  me  to  correspond  better  with  the  Christian  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  which,  while  most  properly  making  rest  from  ordinary  occupation 
the  general  rule,  yet  does  not  regard  it  as  a  thing  of  absolute  necessity,  but  to 
be  waived  on  weighty  grounds.  And  surely  many  very  weighty  reasons  for  occa- 
sionally moving  from  place  to  place  on  a  Sunday  are  occurring  constantly.  But 
if  the  only  alternative  be  between  stopping  the  trains  on  our  railway  altogether, 
or  having  them  go  frequently,  as  on  other  days,  I  cannot  hesitate  for  an  instant 
which  side  to  take,  and  I  will  send  you  my  proxy  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion."—(P.  209.) 

Once  more,  on  April  1,  1840,  he  writes: — "  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  not 
necessary  with  respect  to  the  practical  point  to  discuss  the  autliority  of  the  com- 
mand to  keep  the  Sunday.  In  fact,  believing  it  to  be  an  ordinance  of  the 
Church  at  any  rate,  I  hold  its  practical  obligation  just  as  much  as  if  I  considered 
it  to  be  derivable  from  the  Fourth  Commandment ;  but  the  main  question  is, 
whetiier  that  rest,  on  which  the  commandment  lays  such  exclusive  stress,  is 
really  tlie  essence  of  the  Christian  Sundaj'.  That  it  should  be  a  day  of  greater 
leisure  than  other  days,  and  of  the  suspension,  so  far  as  may  be,  of  the  common 
business  of  life,  I  quite  allow  ;  hut  then  I  believe  that  I  should  have  much  greater 
itidul'jence  for  recreation  on  a  Sunday  than  you  might  have ;  and  if  the  railway 
enables  the  people  in  the  great  towns  to  get  out  into  the  country  on  the  Sunday,  I 
SHOULD  THINK  IT  A  VERY  GREAT  GOOD.  I  confess  that  I  would  rather  have 
one  train  going  on  a  Sunday  than  none  at  all  ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  this 
would  seriously  interfere  with  any  of  the  company's  servants ;  it  would  not  be 
as  much  work  as  all  domestic  servants  have  every  Sunday  in  almost  every  house 
in  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  be  most  anxious  to  mark  the  day 
decidedly  from  other  days,  and  I  think  that  one  train  up  and  down  would  abun- 
dantly answer  all  good  purposes,  and  that  more  would  be  objectionable.  I  was 
much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  an  account  of  the  discussion  on  the  subject, 
and  if  it  comes  on  again,  I  should  really  wisli  to  express  my  opinion,  if  I  could, 
by  voting  against  having  more  than  one  train.  I  am  really  sorry  that  1  cannot 
go  along  with  you  more  completely.  At  any  rate,  I  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the 
correspondence  with  you  to  which  this  question  has  given  occasion.      Differences 
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nor  is  it  less  certain  that,  when  success  attends  the  endeavours  of  any 
party  who  have  reached  so  delightful  a  state  of  satisfaction  with 
their  own  holiness  as  to  take  the  exclusive  titles  of  "  Uod's  people'* 
and  "  the  true  Israel,"  the  special  assistance  of  the  Almighty  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  them  on  the  occasion.  "  Never  in  any  human  event," 
says  the  London  Lord's  Day  Society,  "  can  the  haud  of  Glod  be  more 
remarkably  traced  tlian  in  the  arrested  profanation  of  the  Sabbath 
by  travelling  on  this  particular  railway.  Most  assuredly  it  may 
be  said  here,  that  not  by  might  nor  by  wisdom  has  this  been  accom- 
plished. It  is  evidently  and  manifestly  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  ...  It 
has  pleased  God  to  make  it  very  manifest  that  it  was  His  own  work, 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  His  own  name,  and  to  put  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  His  favour  on  the  supporters  of  his  own  cause."*  In  short, 
the  victory  was  so  inexplicable  upon  natural  principles,  that  only  a 
miracle  could  account  for  it ;  if  ever  there  was  a  dignus  vindice  no- 
dus, here  beyond  all  question  was  one  !  Now,  surely,  it  is  high  time 
that  this  indecent  practice  in  which  modern  Pharisees  of  all  denomi- 
nations indulge  so  pompously,  with  no  better  warrant  than  their 
own  self-conceit,  of  representing  the  Almighty  as  taking  a  part  in 
every  little  fray  which  they  regard  as  the  battle  of  the  Lord  because  it 
is  their  own,  should  be  more  openly,  if  not  more  generally,  treated  with 
the  ridicule  it  deserves.  Granting,  as  I  do  most  willingly,  that  it  was 
"  not  by  might  nor  by  wisdom  "  that  the  victory  in  question  was  gained, 
I  desire  to  know  by  what  means  it  became  "evident  and  manifest" 
to  the  victors  that  this,  more  than  any  other  advantage  ever  gained 
in  the  world  by  any  one  party  over  another,  was  brought  about  "  by 
the  haud  of  the  Lord."  Those  who  say  that  it  ivas  so  accomplished, 
must  (if  they  are  sincere)  believe  that  they  know  the  fact  asserted ; 
and  if  they  know  it,  they  must  know  hotv  their  knowledge  of  it  was 
gained.  To  convince  the  world  that  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  works 
wonders  on  their  behalf,  they  must  shew  that  they  have  some  infalli- 
ble means  of  distinguishing  when  and  why  the  Divine  agency  is 
specially  employed.  By  what  signs  can  we  ascertain  that  the  Deity 
has,  by  crowning  any  given  enterprise  with  success,  "  put  a  distin- 
guishing mark  of  His  favour"  on  the  prevailing  party  ?  How,  of  two 
contending  "  causes,"  shall  it  be  decided  which  is  "  His  own"  ?  How 
does  it  appear  that  "  the  inscrutable  providence  of  God,"  which,  at 
the  general  election  in  1837,  for  ever  excluded  Sir  Andrew  Agnew 
from  Parliament,  was  not  an  event  in  which  could  be  "remarkably 
traced"  the  haud  of  God,  interfering  to  arrest  the  profanation  of  His 
name  by  its  employment  on  the  parliamentary  stage  in  support  of 
error,  by  Judaising  Christians  who  were  "  turning  again  to  the  weak 

of  opinion  give  me  but  little  concern  ;  but  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  brought 
into  communication  with  any  man  who  is  in  earnest,  and  who  really  looks  to 
God's  will  as  his  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  judges  of  actions  according 
to  their  greater  or  less  conformity.'" — (Pp.  209,  210.) 

All  this  is  excellent,  with  one  little  exception  :  In  wishing  that  only  a  single 
train  each  way  should  travel  on  the  Sunday,  Dr  Arnold  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  although  one  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  people  in  great  towns  to  get 
into  the  counti-y,  another  would  in  most  cases  be  necessary  to  bring  them  back 
after  a  long  enough  visit  had  been  paid. 

*  Quartei-ly  Publication  of  the  Societj',  quoted  by  Dr  M'Crie,  p.  388. 
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and  beggarly  elements,  wheveunto  they  desire  again  to  be  in  bondage."* 
Suppose  that  T,  who  believe  as  firmly  that  Sir  Andrew  was  the  advo- 
cate of  an  unchristian  system  of  Sabbatarian  theology,  as  he  believed 
that  he  was  the  champion  of  "  God's  own  cause,"  were  to  assert  that 
the  untoward  event  from  which  Dr  M'Crie  escapes  by  pronouncing- 
it  "  inscrutable,"  was  very  manifestly  the  work  of  the  Deity  himself, 
"  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  His  own  name,  and  to  put  a  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  his  displeasure  on  the  supporters  of  a  cause  which  was 
none  of  His" — and  that,  consistently  with  this  view,  I  should  describe 
his  victory  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Cllasgow  Railway  Company  as 
a  deplorable  occurrence  permitted  "  in  the  inscrutable  providence  of 
Grod," — would  not  the  Sabbatarians  accuse  me  of  folly  and  arro- 
gance ?  Unquestionably  they  would  ;  and  great  reason  would  they 
have  for  doing  so.  Have  I  less  reason  for  bringing  such  an  accusation 
against  them'?  Their  persuasion  that  the  "cause"  of  which  they  are 
the  champions  is  "  Clod's  own,"  while  that  for  which  /  contend  is  the 
devil's,  is  no  better  a  foundation  to  argue  upon  against  me,  than  my 
persuasion  of  the  lawfulness  of  Sunday  trains  is,  to  argue  upon  against 
them.  If  the  bare  belief  of  a  party  of  combatants  that  the  Lord  is 
on  their  side,  were  demonstrative  that  the  fact  is  so,  how  could  the 
conclusion  be  avoided  that  the  Lord  is  at  one  and  the  same  moment 
on  the  side  of  parties  opposed  to  each  other  ?  Must  we  not  "  tiy  them 
which  say  they  are  apostles,"f — since,  in  the  jangling  crowd  of  those 
who  by  word  or  behaviour  lay  claim  to  the  office,  an  enormous  ma- 
jority must  of  necessity  be  men  that  "  are  not "  what  their  heated 
fancy  paints  them  ?;[; 

*  Gal.  iv.  9.  t  Rev.  ii.  2. 

J  "  Upon  great  experience,"  says  Baxter,  "  I  must  tell  you,  that  of  the 
zealous  contenders  in  the  world,  that  cry  up  '  The  cause  of  God,  and  Truth,' 
there  is  not  one  of  very  many,  that  understandeth  what  he  talks  of;  but  some 
of  them  cry  up  the  cause  of  God,  when  it  is  a  brat  of  a  proud  and  ignorant 
brain,  and  sucli  as  a  judicious  person  would  be  ashamed  of.  And  some  of 
them  are  rashly  zealous,  before  they  have  parts  or  time  to  come  to  any  judi- 
cious trial.  And  some  of  them  are  misguided  by  some  person  or  party,  that  cap- 
tivateth  their  minds.  And  some  of  them  are  hurried  away  by  passion  and  dis- 
content. And  many  of  the  ambitious  and  worldly  are  blinded  by  their  carnal 
interests.  And  many  of  them  in  mere  pride,  think  highly  of  an  opinion  in 
which  they  are  somewhat  singular,  and  which  they  can,  with  some  glorying, 
call  their  own,  as  either  invented  by  tliem,  or  that  in  which  they  think  they 
know  more  than  ordinary  men  do.  And  abundance,  after  long  experience, 
confess  that  to  have  been  their  own  erroneous  cause,  which  they  before 
entitled  the  cause  of  God.  Now  when  this  is  the  case,  and  one  cryeth,  'Here 
is  Christ,'  and  another,  '  There  is  Christ ;'  one  saith,  '  This  is  the  cause  of  God,' 
and  another  saith,  '  That  is  it ;'  no  man  that  hath  any  care  of  his  conscience, 
or  of  the  honour  of  God  and  his  profession,  will  leap  before  he  looketh  where 
he  shall  alight,  or  run  after  every  one  that  will  whistle  him  with  the  name  or 
pretence  of  truth  or  a  good  cause.'' — (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  131). 

"  Nothing,"  says  Selden,  "  is  text  but  what  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  and 
meant  there  for  person  and  place ;  the  rest  is  application,  which  a  discreet 
man  may  do  well;  but  'tis  his  Scripture,  not  the  Holy  Ghost's." — (Table  Talk, 
art.  Preaching.)  Again: — "  You  say  there  must  be  no  human  invention  in 
the  church,  nothing  but  the  pure  word.  Ansiver  :  If  I  give  any  exposition  but 
what  is  expressed  in  the  text,  that  is  my  invention  ;  if  you  give  another  ex- 
position, that  is  your  invention  :  and  both  are  human.  For  example,  suppose  the 
word  e<ig  were  in  the  text,  I  say,  'tis  meant  an  hen-egg,  you  say  a  goose-egg : 
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Small  "  desecrations  "  as  well  as  great  attracted  the  vigilance  of  Sir 
Andrew ;  and  from  a  successful  crusade  against  the  sale  of  milk  and  fruit 
in  the  Queen's  Park  at  Edinburgh  on  Sundays,  to  children  in  need  of 
such  refreshments,*  he  passed  to  another,  having  for  its  more  majestic 
pux'pose  the  suppressing  of  Sunday  labour  in  all  the  post-offices  through- 
out Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Here,  although,  as  usual,  he  greatly 
overshot  the  mark  of  common  sense  and  practicability,  some  good  was 
doubtless  effected  by  him  in  hastening  the  introduction  of  improved  ar- 
rangements in  the  management  of  this  department  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. I  agree  with  him  thus  far,  that  every  person  laboriously  em- 
ployed in  serving  the  nation  during  six  days  of  the  week,  ought  if  pos- 
sible to  be  allowed  relaxation  on  the  seventh  ;  and  that,  as  often  as  may 
be,  this  seventh  day  should  be  the  Sunday.  If  additional  officers  are 
needed  on  this  account,  the  nation  surely  will  not  grudge  an  expense 
which  not  only  is  demanded  by  humanity,  but  would  yield  a  valu- 
able return  in  the  shape  of  increased  efficiency  of  performance  of  the 
duties.  In  rural  offices,  where  one  or  two  short  attendances  on  Sun- 
day are  enough,  no  such  relay  of  officials  Avould  be  necessary.  To 
this  extent  it  is  fit  that  the  Sunday-working  of  the  Post-Office  should 
be  improved.    But  in  demanding  that  the  transmission  of  intelligence 

neither  of  these  are  exprest,  therefore  they  are  human  inventions;  and  I  am 
sure  the  newer  the  invention  the  worse ;  old  inventions  are  best." — {lb.,  art. 
Human  Invention.) 

Bishop  Newton,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Abuse  of  Names  and  Words,  ex- 
claims:— "  How  hath  almost  every  little  sect  of  Christians  appropriated  to  it- 
self the  denomination  of  '  The  Church  of  Christ,'  and  a  part  only,  and  the 
most  corrupt  jiart  of  it,  claimed  the  title  of  the  whole,  and  been  proudly 
styled  'the  Catholic  Church'!  How  have  the  names  of  'heretic'  and  'schis- 
matic' been  bandied  to  and  fro  among  Christians  of  different  communities  and 
persuasions,  and  some  of  the  very  best  men,  lovers  of  truth  and  servants  of 
the  God  of  truth,  been  so  stigmatized  by  some  of  the  very  worst,  pretended 
champions  for  religion,  but  really  an  offence  and  scandal  to  itl" — {Works,  4to 
ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  511.) 

"  Zeal,"  says  Dr  Chalmers,  "  is  a  good  thing,  but  only  when  expended  on  a 
good  and  adequate  subject.  It  is  not  to  be  told  what  mischief  has  been  done 
by  needless  controversies — both  within  tlie  Church,  among  Christians  them- 
selves ;  and  without,  in  restraining  the  operation  of  the  good  leaven  which 
might  otherwise  have  leavened  all  the  families  of  the  earth." — {Lectures  on  the 
Romans,  Lect.  97,  vol.  iv.  p. '365.) 

The  same  sentiment  is  versified  by  the  author  of  Hudibras^  in  "  Miscellane- 
ous Thoughts,"  published  among  his  Genuine  Remains,  p.  231  : — 
"  Who  doth  not  know  with  what  fierce  rage 

Opinions,  true  or  false,  engage  ? 

And,  'cause  they  govern  all  mankind, 

Like  the  blind's  leading  of  the  blind, 

All  claim  an  equal  interest, 

And  free  dominion  o'er  the  rest: 

And  as  one  shield  that  fell  from  heaven 

Was  counterfeited  by  eleven, 

The  better  to  secure  the  fate 

And  lasting  empire  of  a  state, 

The  false  are  num'rous,  and  the  true, 

That  only  have  the  right,  but  few. 

Hence  fools,  that  understand  'em  least, 

Ai'e  still  the  fiercest  in  contest." 
See  Mr  ^Martineau's  Rationale  of  Religious  Enquiry,  3d  ed.,  p.  58. 
*  Memoirs,  p.  350. 
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through  this  great  country  should  be  wholly  arrested  every  seventh 
day,  the  Sabbatarians  foi-get  that  as  the  Government  has  assumed  the 
monopoly  of  carrying  letters,  it  is  bound  either  to  renounce  that 
monopoly,  or  to  do  the  work  as  completely  as,  but  for  the  monopoly, 
it  would  be  done  by  private  carriers.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  de- 
sire for  the  transmission  and  delivery  of  letters  on  Sunday  is  so  ex- 
tensively felt,  that  private  carriers  would  be  employed  to  supply  the 
public  demand  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  the  eyes  of  our  lead- 
ing statesmen  (who,  besides  being  as  good  judges  as  Sir  Andrew  was, 
have  much  better  means  of  knowing  the  pertinent  facts  of  the  case), 
an  entire  cessation  of  post-office  labour  on  Sunday  is  inexpedient  and 
impracticable.  AVe  may  therefore  be  sure  that  in  the  event  of  the 
monopoly  being  given  up,  the  Sunday  work  of  private  letter-carriers 
would  be  no  farther  prohibited  by  law  than  it  would  be  restrained  by 
public  opinion.  By  both  it  would  be  permitted  to  the  extent  generally 
thought  expedient  by  the  leaders  of  public  opinion,  and  no  farther ; 
and  whenever  its  amount  seemed  to  the  Sabbatarians  excessive,  their 
right  and  duty  would  be  to  preach  and  publish  against  it,  and  in  this 
way  give  such  an  improved  tone  to  public  opinion  that  all  needful  re- 
forms would  soon  be  brought  about.  For  no  active  party  of  reasonable 
agitators,  whose  case  is  a  (/ood  one,  ever  fail  to  eifect  their  purpose  in 
the  end. 

In  1847  Sir  Andrew  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  forma- 
tion, in  Edinburgh,  of  that  famous  "  Sabbath  Alliance"  to  some  of 
whose  unchristian  doctrines  the  attention  of  the  reader  has  before  been 
called,*  and  whose  proceedings  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to 
hereafter.f  This  Judaising  body  addressed  itself  to  the  work  Avhich 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  having  a  much  wider  circle  of  members, 
was  precluded  from  engaging  in,  by  the  want  of  the  requisite  unani- 
mity about  the  foundation  of  the  Sabbath.  In  a  recently  published 
"  Report  on  the  Desecration  of  the  Lord's  Day  in  Glreat  Britain,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Jordan,  Vicar  of  Enstone,  Oxon,"  we  read  as  follows : 
— "  In  order  to  understand  rightly  the  position  which  the  Evangeli- 
cal Alliance  occupies  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  question,  and  more 
especially  to  Sahbath  desecration,  which  is  the  proper  subject  of  the 
Report  I  am  charged  to  make  to  this  Conference,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  revert  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  that  occasioned  a  matter  of 
such  vast  importance  to  religion  to  be  placed  in  the  station  that  has 
been  allotted  to  it  in  our  constitution.  When  the  fundamentals  of 
the  Alliance  were  under  discussion  at  the  first  Conference  on  Christian 
union,  at  Liverpool,  it  was  found  that  there  was  suchvarieti/  of  opinion 
respecting  the  scriptural  ground  and  autliority  on  which  the  Sahbath  ivas  to 
be  based,  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  and  forbearing  not  to  introduce 
it  amongst  the  various  topics  that  form  the  doctrinal  statement  of  our 
common  faith,  but  to  give  it  place,  instead,  amongst  the  sundry  ob- 
jects for  common  action,  with  respect  to  which  we  could  safely  com- 
bine, without  attempting  to  decide  the  precise  terms  upon  which 
united  operation  should  be  carried  on.  When  the  Alliance  itself  was 
formed  by  the  Conference  assembled  in  London  in  1846,  although  the 
original  doctrinal  basis  was  enlarged,  these  objects,  amongst  which 

*  Ante,  pp.  170,  196.  t   See  Note  Q. 
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Sabbath  desecration  was  oue,  were  still  left  in  the  same  position,  and 
were  regarded  as  matters  on  which  there  might  be  combined  action 
amongst  us.  Subsequently,  when  the  British  Organisation  was  formed, 
and  when  that  division  of  labour  took  i)]ace  which  appropriated  these 
several  objects  to  different  portions  of  the  Organisation,  that  of  Sab- 
bath desecration  was  committed  to  the  North- Western  Division,  who 
thereupon  undertook  to  deal  with  it.  It  happened,  however,  that 
amongst  the  members  of  the  committee  of  that  division,  to  whose 
special  care  it  was  intrusted,  there  were  such  different  views  on  the  theo- 
retical, not  the  practical,  part  of  the  subject,  that  they  effected  compara- 
tively little  ;  or  rather,  with  justice  it  must  be  said,  that  what  was 
done  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  energy  and  zeal  of  one  member  of 
the  committee,  Dr  Crichton  of  Liverpool,  who  collected,  at  some  cost 
to  himself,  various  statistics  relating  to  that  town,  and  evidencing  a 
fearful  amount  of  Sabbath  desecration  by  the  running  of  omnibuses, 
by  steam  and  canal  boats,  by  railways,  by  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  even  by  the  continuance  of  ordinary  weekly  traffic,  on  the 
day  of  rest.  While,  however,  the  matter  thus  comparatively  hung  in 
suspense  in  the  North- Western  Division,  it  was  taken  up  again  and 
again  at  our  annual  Conferences,  and  highly  encouraging  resolutions 
were  passed,  shewing  that  the  Alliance,  as  a  body,  was  fully  alive  to 
its  responsibility  on  this  important  point.  Thus,  in  the  Conference 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1847,  it  was  resolved — '  That  the  Report  of  the 
North-Western  Committee  on  the  Lord's  Day  be  referred  back  to  that 
committee,  to  prosecute  the  investigations  suggested  in  the  Report. 
That  this  Conference  cannot  thus  remit  the  subject  to  that  committee 
without  expressing,  with  one  heart  and  voice,  their  strong  sense  of  the 
duty  devolving  upon  all  Christian  people  to  set  their  faces  against  the 
desecration  of  the  Lord's  Day  ;  believing,  as  they  all  do,  that  the  ob- 
servance of  that  day  is  of  Divine  institution,  and  of  permanent  obli- 
gation.' Again,  at  the  intermediate  Conference  held  in  London,  in 
the  month  of  October  1848,  it  was  resolved — '  That  this  Conference, 
on  consideration  of  the  vast  and  growing  amount  of  Lord's  Day  dese- 
cration in  this  country,  and  the  great  evil  entailed  on  the  country 
thereby,  feel  it  a  solemn  and  binding  duty  to  lift  up  their  voice 
against  this  crying  sin.'  Thus,  however  defective  the  Alliance  may 
seem  to  have  been  in  active  measures  in  this  matter,  it  has  borne  a 
faithful  testimony  in  its  Conferences,  both  in  defence  of  the  divinely 
appointed  Sabbatic  institution,  and  against  those  unha2)py  causes  of  its 
desecration,  which,  so  fatally  for  the  ruin  of  souls,  abound  amongst  us."* 

*  The  Religious  Condition  of  Christendom,  exhibited  in  a  series  of  Papers, 
prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  British  Organisation  of  tlie  Evangelical  Alliance, 
and  read  at  its  Fifth  Annual  Conference,  held  in  London,  August  20  to  Septem- 
ber 3,  1851.  Published  by  the  authority  of  the  Council.  London,  1852.  Pp. 
124-5. 

In  this  volume  there  are  also  paj)ers  "  On  the  Observance  of  the  Sabbath  in 
France,  and  especially  at  Paris,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Grandpierre,  D.D.,  Pastor 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  Paris"  (p.  302)  ;  and  "  On  the  State  of  the  Sabbath 
Question  in  Germany,  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  Plitt,  of  Bonn''  (p.  466).  Dr 
Grandpierre  states,  that  in  Paris  "  almost  all  the  artisans  work  on  Sunday  and 
rest  on  Monday  ;  thus  proving  that  they  need  a  day  of  rest  in  seven,  and  that 
in  this  the  law  of  God  perfectly  understood  the  requirements  of  human  nature  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  rebel  against  this   same  law,  in   refusing  to  rest  on 
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In  the  course  of  his  Report,  Mr  Jordan  glances  back  to  the  days  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  who,  says  he,  "  by  royal  proclamation,  set 

the  day  that  God  has  commanded,  in  commemoration  of  the  work  of  creation, 

and  of  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  and  to  glorify  his  thrice-holy  name.'' — (P. 
304.)  Perhaps,  however,  they  have  merely  failed  to  discover  that  the  law  of 
God  commands  them  to  rest  on  Sunday  rather  than  on  Mondaj'  for  this  three- 
fold purpose.  At  all  events,  their  knowledge  of  Scripture  need  not  be  very 
profound  to  make  them  aware  that  Saturday  and  not  Sunday  is  there  said  to 
have  been  appointed  to  be  kept  holy  "  in  commemoration  of  the  woi'k  of  the 
creation,"  or  at  least  in  commemorution  of  the  Creator's  rest  therefrom. 

It  is  farther  mentioned,  that  in  the  southern  departments  of  France,  v/hero 
the  silk-worm  is  cultivated,  the  persons  who  pick  the  mulberry  leaves  which 
serve  them  for  food,  those  who  feed  them,  and  those  who  watch  as  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  proper  temperature,  are  occupied  without  intermission  day  and 
night ;  they  neither  can  nor  may  leave  the  place  where  the  silk-worms  form 
their  cocoons.  At  this  period,  which  is  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  the 
churches  are  deserted,  or  nearly  so. — (P.  307.)  Dr  Grandpierre  laments  this 
in  a  manner  which  indicates  that  he  thinks  a  remedy  possible ;  but  unless  the 
people  abandon  their  trade,  and  leave  to  other  Sabbath-breakers  the  office  of 
supplying  the  world  with  silk,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  cure  is  to  be  effected. 
He  deplores  with  greater  reason  the  similar  influence  of  the  harvest  and  vin- 
tage seasons  in  emptying  the  churches. 

Turning  to  our  own  country  and  America,  the  same  Reporter  says — "  It  is 
not  the  law  of  the  State  which  has  created,  or  which  maintains,  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  the  religious  habits  which  reign  there,  and  which  we  see 
especially  manifest  themselves  in  the  scrupulous  observance  and  sanctification 
of  the  Sabbath-day.  These  habits  were  both  created  and  propagated  there 
under  the  influence  of  the  pm-e  Gospel." — (P,  309.)  Should  the  present  volume 
have  the  honour  to  be  perused  by  Dr  Grandpierre,  he  will  learn  from  it  that  we 
are  not  so  universally  scrupulous  in  observing  and  sanctifying  the  Sabbath  as 
he  seems  to  believe,  and  that  our  habits  of  its  observance  were  created  not  by 
"  the  pure  Gospel,'"  but  by  what  many  take  to  be  the  Gospel  adultei-ated  with 
Judaism — while  "  the  law  of  the  State,"  for  nearly  three  centuries  (especially 
in  Scotland,  where  it  was  so  vigorously  aided  by  the  kirk-sessions),  has  been  not 
a  little  concerned  in  the  production  and  preservation  of  the  habits  referred  to. 
Without  the  Sabbath-laws  and  the  ecclesiastical  backing  which  they  received,  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopalian  districts  of  Scot- 
land would  have  adopted  the  Puritanical  Sabbath  ;  and  even  in  the  parts  lying 
south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  it  is  likely  that  Sunday  recreations  would  have 
permanently  kept  their  ground. 

From  the  Report  on  Germany  it  appears  that  the  state  of  matters  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  is  no  better  than  it  was  tweniy-five  years  ago,  to  which 
time  the  account  formerly  quoted  applies.  (See  p.  121.)  "  Mournful  news 
have  I,"  says  Mr  Plitt,  "  to  report  respecting  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse.  That 
Sabbath  observance  was  in  a  very  low  state  in  that  country,  and  also  that  tlie 
Ecclesiastical  Board  did  not  very  much  to  promote  it,  we  see  by  a  rescript  of 
the  Consistory  of  the  year  1843,  in  which  we  read, — '  As  often  as  the  weather, 
or  other  circumstances,  makes  it  necessary  to  continue  agricultural  labour  on 
Sundays,  after  the  morning  service  the  burgomaster  of  the  village  may  give 
permission  for  it.'  But  even  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  a  voice  was  heard 
advocating  Sabbath  observance.  The  deputy  Ploch  moved,  in  the  Second  Cham- 
ber, '  That  all  public  dancing  parties,  and  all  worldly  amusements  in  public 
places,  should  be  forbidden  by  law  during  the  Sunday.'  In  the  session  of  the 
24th  March,  the  Committee  reported  respecting  this  motion,  that  it  should  be 
rejected.  The  report  of  the  Committee  is,  indeed,  an  interesting  one.  It  proves 
from  Plato,  '  that  the  gayest  [happiest]  men  are  also  the  best;'  and  fi-om  the 
great  philosopher  Kant,  '  that  social  amusements  dispose  men  more  and  more 
to  virtue.  The  aim  which  some  persons  wished  to  attain  by  Sabbath  celebra^ 
tion  must  be  attained  by  societies  for  promoting  civilisation  and  knowledge 
amongst  the  people  ;  by  singing  societies,  and  societies  for  gymnastic  exercises.' 
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forth  in  the  *  Book  of  Sports,'  commanded  their  subjects  to  profane  the 
Lord's  Daf  (p.  129.)  Mr  Jordan,  it  is  plain,  knows  as  little  of  the 
facts  as  the  other  Sabbatarians  do. 

Sir  Andrew  Agnew  died  rather  suddenly  on  the  12th  of  April  1849, 
having  to  the  last  continued  to  exert  himself  zealously  for  what  he 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  God.  Dr  Candlish,  in  a  sermon  preached 
after  the  funeral,  spoke  hopefully  of  "  the  reward  of  glory  hereafter 
to  be  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,"  and  described 
"  the  tenacity  with  which  he  refused  ever  to  relax  his  hold  of  the 
banner  given  him  to  unfurl — a  firmness  unmarred  by  any  vehemence 
of  passion,  or  surly  obstinacy  of  dogged  selfishness  or  pride.  Never 
man  of  milder  temper,  more  amiable  manners,  less  irritating  to  ene- 
mies, more  generously  kind  to  friends,  more  uniformly  courteous  to  all. 
None  ever  saw  him  ruflled,  impatient,  angry,  resentful :  yet  none  ever 
saw  him  yield  ;  for  he  knew  his  own  mind,  or  rather  the  mind  of  his 
God;  and  like  a  rock  he  stood  amid  whatever  storms  raged  around 
him,  as  calm  and  cool,  yet  as  unmoved  !"  *  Apart  from  the  opinion 
which  Dr  Candlish  expresses  in  the  clause  distinguished  by  italics, 
and  which  the  departed  himself  so  firmly  held,  this  delineation  of  his 
character  appears  to  be  an  accurate  likeness.  Of  his  inflexible  per- 
severance another  of  his  Sabbatarian  coadjutors  writes  in  language 
equally  strong  : — "  Again  and  again  have  I  seen  him,  when  we  were 
all  flagging,  come  forward  to  re-assure  us.  When  others  seemed  tired 
of  the  subject,  he  was,  as  it  were,  beginning  it  aneAV."  f  The  same 
gentleman  observes  that  "  he  never  made  any  enemies,  and  yet  there 
were  few  men  who  had  more  ;  but  they  were  the  enemies  of  his  Mas- 
ter, and  hated  him  for  His  sake."  These  numerous  enemies  existed, 
I  take  it,  only  in  the  imagination  of  Mr  Balfour  ;  and  what  he  so 
confidently  adds  about  the  source  of  their  hatred  is  gratuitous  as- 
sumption and  ridiculous  cant.  As  Dr  Candlish,  apparently,  was  un- 
able to  conceive  that  Sir  Andrew's  Sabbatarian  notions  could  be  diff'er- 
ent  from  "  knowledge  of  the  mind  of  Grod  ;"  so,  in  Mr  Balfour's  judg- 
ment, such  as  rejected  those  notions  or  withstood  the  measures  which 
Sir  Andrew  based  upon  them,  could  be  actuated  only  by  enmity  to  a 

The  discussion  on  the  report  was  a  very  long  one.  ...  At  last,  the  motion 
in  favour  of  the  Sabbath  was  rejected,  by  forty-two  votes  against  two.  In  the 
same  way,  a  motion  of  Sartorius  was  rejected — '  That  a  stricter  law  upon  Sab- 
bath celebration  be  passed  ;  that  the  theatres  be  shut  on  Sunday  ;  and  that  pub- 
lic dancing  parties,  at  least,  be  restricted.'  The  ministers  declared  themselves 
against  the  motion.  The  First  Chamber  of  Deputies  only  resolved,  '  That 
public  dancing  parties  and  music  be  closed  on  Saturday  at  midnight,  and  begin 
on  Sunday  only  after  the  service.' " — (Pp.  473-4.)  After  what  has  been  said 
ante,  pp.  72,  275-6,  it  hardly  needs  be  added,  that  I  concur  with  the  Commit- 
tee, and  with  Plato  and  Kant,  in  thinking  that,  cceteris  paribus,  the  happiest  men 
are  the  best,  and  that  hence,  social  amusements,  if  rational  and  moral  in  them- 
selves, do  really  dispose  men  more  and  more  to  virtue.  It  does  not  appear  that 
attendance  at  church  is  regarded  by  the  Committee  as  incompatible  with  the 
other  means  of  improvement  which  they  recommend.  Had  they  expressed  any 
hostility  to  public  worship,  I  should  have  been  apt  to  conjecture  that  the  ser- 
mons preached  in  the  churches  were,  in  their  opinion,  calculated  to  mislead  and 
deteriorate,  rather  than  inform  and  improve,  the  minds  of  the  people. 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  A.  Agnew,  p.  415. 

t  Letter  of  Mr  James  Balfour  jun.,  in  Memoirs,  p.  405.    See  also  p.  382,  note. 
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servant  of  that  transcendent  Being,  whom  we  may  still,  in  the  figura- 
tive language  of  the  Hebrew  bard,  represent  as  "  sitting  in  heaven 
and  laughing  at  the  people  who  imagine  a  vain  thing." 

While  I  write,  Sabbatarianism  is  struggling  to  exclude  the  public 
from  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  on  the  Lord's  Day.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  the  intelligent  working  men  of  London  have  or- 
ganised themselves  into  a  compact  and  orderly  phalanx,  to  prevent 
their  "  friends"  from  interfering  with  what  is  so  highly  valued  as  a 
means  of  refreshment ;  and  have  displayed  in  their  proceedings  a  de- 
gree of  unanimity  and  determination,  which  would  have  astounded  the 
worthy  Sabbatarian  Baronet  had  his  days  been  prolonged  till  now. 
At  the  second  of  two  large,  genuine,  and  enthusiastic  meetings  of  their 
delegates  and  others,  held  in  February  1853,  the  following  petition  to 
Parliament  was  cordially  adopted : — 

"  The  humble  Petition  of  tlie  united  Working  Classes  of  the  me- 
tropolis and  its  vicinity,  in  public  meeting  assembled,  sheweth, 

"  That  a  meeting  of  your  petitioners  and  others  took  place  at  St 
Martin's  Hall,  on  Wednesday  the  2d  day  of  February  1853,  when  the 
following  declaration  was  adopted,  with  only  seven  dissentients  out  of 
an  assembly  of  two  thousand  persons  : — 

'"1.  That  the  working  men,  in  this  movement,  wish  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  they  are  in  no  way  desirous  of  questioning  the  authority 
of  the  decrees  upon  which  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  in  this 
country  is  founded,  but  merely  assert  for  themselves  the  right  to  in- 
terpret those  decrees  as  their  consciences  dictate. 

"  '  2.  That  the  mode  of  observing  the  Sunday  among  the  early 
Christians  proves  incontestibly  that  the  present  Sabbath  is  a  social 
institution. 

"  '  3.  That  the  Sabbath,  whether  viewed  as  a  divine  or  a  social  in- 
stitution, is  designed  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourer. 

"  '  4.  That  while  the  working  classes  are  desirous  of  obtaining  such 
a  relaxation  of  the  present  rigorous  mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath  as 
will  bring  it  back  to  its  true  uses — the  recreating  and  refreshing  of 
the  labourer,  they  are  likewise  especially  anxious  to  guard  the  day  of 
rest  against  any  other  encroachment  than  that  Avhich  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  procure  for  their  fellow-work- 
men, who  may  be  engaged  in  ministering  to  their  necessities  on  the 
Sunday,  some  other  day  of  rest  in  the  week,  so  that  the  boon  of  the 
Sabbath  may  be  equally  extended  to  all. 

" '  5.  I'hat  the  woi'king-classes  desire  no  infringement  of  the  day 
of  rest  but  such  as  is  absolutely  required  for  their  physical  and  intel- 
lectual necessities. 

"  *  6.  That  physical  recreation  is  as  necessary  to  the  working  man 
as  food  and  drink  on  the  Sabbath. 

"  '7.  That  refined  and  intellectual  enjoyment,  as  well  as  the  means 
of  obtaining  information,  are  even  more  necessary  to  the  working  man 
than  physical  recreation  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  that  if  these  necessities 
be  denied  him  on  the  present  day  of  rest,  then  two  Sabbaths  must  be 
appointed  in  the  week,  one  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  mere  repose, 
and  the  other  as  a  day  for  the  recreation  of  his  mental  and  bodily 
energies.' 

2  A  2 
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"  That  an  adjourned  meeting  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  of 
February  1852,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  when  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : 

"  '  That  this  meeting,  recognising  the  fact  that  Sunday  is  the  only 
day  on  which  it  is  possible  for  the  working  man  to  obtain  that  recrea- 
tion which  is  necessary  for  health  and  to  improve  his  mind,  earnestly 
hope  that  the  legislature  will  sanction  the  opening  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  Sundays,  and  thus  enable  the  working-classes  to  obtain  on 
that  day  a  higher,  purer,  and  more  intelligent  and  moral  amusement 
than  is  now  available  to  them.' 

"  Your  petitioners,  for  the  above-embodied  reasons,  earnestly  hope 
that  the  legislature  will  allow  the  Crystal  Palace  to  be  opened  on 
Sundays,  believing  that  that  step  would  lead  to  the  social  and  moral 
elevation  of  those  who  now  spend  their  day  in  a  more  objectionable 
manner  ;  that  it  would  cultivate  their  minds  and  improve  their  habits, 
and  help  to  render  them  better  citizens  of  the  state,  and  members  of 
society. 

"  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c." 

The  tone  and  reasoning  of  this  document  are  unexceptionable  ;  and 
from  the  judicious  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  of  both  meetings 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  main  conducted,  and  the  impregnable 
strength  of  the  positions  assumed,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
tho  movement  will  be  successful. 

At  the  first  meeting  (which  was  held  in  St  Martin's  Hall),  delegates 
representing  92,500  working  men  were  assembled  ;  while  the  second 
(in  Drury  Lane  Theatre)  was  still  more  numerously  attended.  Of  the 
former,  even  our  old  Sabbatarian  acquaintance  the  Record  acknow- 
ledges that  it  "was  'a  fact'  not  to  be  slighted.  The  Hall,  which 
holds  1200,  Avas  quite  crowded,  and  nearly  unanimous.  That  this 
should  be  the  case,  after  all  the  preparations  made,  was  not  surprising  ; 
but  the  numbers,  the  zeal,  and  the  confidence  of  those  so  assembled, 
should  warn  us  of  a  serious  conflict  approaching.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, help  thinking,  that  more  may  grow  out  of  this  proceeding  than 
the  agitators  themselves  are  yet  prepared  for.  Meanwhile,  let  all 
parties  assure  themselves  that  a  real  contest  is  at  hand."  It  is  highly 
probable  that  "  more  will  grow  out  of  this  proceeding"  than  the  Sab- 
batarians expect  or  desire ;  but  not  more,  we  may  reasonably  hope, 
than  "  the  agitators  themselves  are  prepared  for."  If  the  Record 
intends  to  suggest  that  the  agitation  may  ultimately  lead  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Sabbath,  I  say  that  such  an  idea  is  but  the  fancy  of 
one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  broad  basis  on  which  the  institution  rests, 
and  who  finds  it  diflicult  to  conceive  that  the  working  men  of  Grreat 
Britain  have  a  share  of  that  wisdom  which  the  Sabbatarians  so  con- 
stantly assume  to  be  their  own  rich  inheritance. 
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Note  Gr,  Page  6. 
Clerical  Dogmatism,  and  Lay  Servility. 

As,  according  to  the  plan  of  that  complicated  social  system  in  which 
we  all  perform  our  parts,  it  is  indispensable  that  authority  should  be 
exercised  by  some  over  others — as  by  rulers  over  subjects,  parents  over 
children,  wise  men  over  the  weak  and  ignorant,  masters  over  ser- 
vants, teachers  over  pupils,  and  oificers  over  bodies  of  men  associated 
for  military,  naval,  civil,  or  ecclesiastical  purposes  ;  so  Nature — who 
keeps  in  motion  the  great  machine  of  human  life,  by  endowing  us 
with  every  impulse  and  aifection  that  is  needful  to  secure  the  preser- 
vation and  perpetuation  of  the  species,  and  to  render  existence  on  the 
whole  a  scene  of  enjoyment  to  individuals — has  implanted  in  us,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  disposition  tu  exercise  authority  over  inferiors,  and,  on 
the  other,  a  disposition  to  respect,  obey,  and  be  led  by  those  whom  we 
look  up  to  as  superiors  in  wisdom,  knowledge,  or  that  civil  authority 
which,  in  all  ages,  has  itself  been  an  object  of  general  respect.* 

This  observation  has  reference  to  mankind  as  a  whole.  Among 
the  individuals  composing  our  race,  however,  the  natural  dispositions 
and  talents  are  widely  and  endlessly  diverse,  in  absolute  and  in  re- 
lative strength  —  so  that  in  some  men  the  love  of  power,  for  example, 
is  out  of  all  due  proportion  to  their  other  mental  qualities  ;  while  in 
others,  it  is  the  submissive  tendency  that  overabounds ;  and  in  a  third 
class,  again,  each  of  those  opposite  qualities  is  present  in  such  ample 
measure,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  their  possessor  likes  well  to  ex- 
ercise authority  when  he  may  or  ought,  and  is  equally  disposed  to 
withstand  usurpers  of  it  over  himself, — on  the  other  hand  he  pays 
willing  respect  and  obedience  to  all  who  have  a  title  to  them,  and  is 
prompt  in  lending  his  aid  in  support  of  lawful  authority  against  those 
who  set  it  at  defiance.  In  this  last  case  a  disposition  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others  is  supposed :  were  it  absent,  the  love  of  power  might 
degenerate  into  tyranny,  while  the  most  abject  servility  to  superiors 
might  likewise  be  displayed. f 

When  men  have  too  low  an  opinion  of  themselves,  and  too  little 
taste  for  ruling  others  over  whom  they  ought  to  exercise  authority, 
they  find  the  duty  so  troublesome  that  it  is  likely  to  be  but  ill  per- 
formed.    Such  men  should  sedulously  cultivate  self-esteem  as  a  virtue. 

*  "  Although,"  says  Hooker,  "  there  be  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
very  great  and  judicious  men,  a  kind  of  natural  right  in  the  noble,  wise,  and 
virtuous  to  govern  them  which  are  of  servile  disposition  (Arist.  PoUt.,  lib.  iii., 
iv.^ ;  nevertheless,  for  manifestation  of  this  their  right,  and  men's  more  peace- 
able contentment  on  both  sides,  the  assent  of  them  who  are  to  be  governed 
seemeth  necessary." — {Eccles.  Polity,  B.  I.,  §  10.) 

t  Lord  Kames,  after  illustrating  the  observation  that  "all  histories  are  full 
of  the  cruelty  and  desolation  occasioned  by  differences  in  religious  tenets,"'  says  : 
— "  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  foregoing  facts  otherwise  than  by 
holding  man  to  be  a  compound  of  principles  and  passions,  some  social,  some  dis- 
social. Opposite  principles  or  passions  cannot,  at  the  same  instant,  be  exerted 
upon  the  same  object;  but  they  may  be  exerted  at  the  same  instant  upon  differ- 
ent objects,  and  at  different  times  upon  the  same  object.'' — (tSkctchcs  of  the  ilii- 
tory  of  Man,  B.  ii.,  Sk.  1. 
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"  Self-knowledge  and  self-respect,"  says  Bishop  Newton,  "  may  teach 
us  not  only  charity  to  others,  but  also  to  set  a  just  value  upon  our- 
selves. For  as  Cicero  Avell  observes,  the  precept  of  knowing  ourselves 
was  not  given  merely  to  humble  human  arrogance,  but  also  that  we 
might  know  our  own  perfections.  This  may  oftentimes  prove  a  most 
excellent  guard  and  preservative  of  virtue  ;  may  hinder  us  from  wast- 
ing our  time,  misspending  our  money,  or  doing  any  thing  mean  or 
unworthy  of  our  character  and  station  :  enable  us  to  know  our  good 
qualities  as  well  as  our  bad  ones,  and  to  cultivate  the  former  as  well 
as  correct  the  latter  ;  instruct  us  to  keep  up  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
ourselves,  and  upon  all  occasions  to  exert  a  proper  courage  and  re- 
solution, becoming  good  men  and  good  Christians.  What  other  way 
can  we  be  assured,  whether  we  deserve  the  censures  of  our  enemies, 
or  the  praises  of  our  friends,  and  that  the  former  do  not  abuse  and 
slander,  or  that  the  latter  do  not  flatter  and  betray  us  ?  What  other 
way  can  a  man  establish  the  empire  and  command  of  the  mind,  and 
insure  himself  one  and  the  same  to-day  as  yesterday,  and  to-morrow 
as  to-day  ?  A  man's  mind  is  his  heaven  or  his  hell ;  and  who  would 
not  regulate  that  upon  which  his  happiness  or  his  misery  principally 
depends  ?"* 

When  any  disposition  is  of  prime  necessity  to  the  welfare  of  man, 
Nature,  we  see,  bestows  it  upon  the  race  so  largely,  that,  unless  well 
governed  by  reason  and  conscience,  it  readily  runs  to  excess,  and  so 
leads  in  numberless  instances  to  folly  or  vice.f  Under  due  regulation, 
the  desire  of  power  is  of  such  utility  in  the  world,  that,  as  Dr  Tho- 
mas Brown  observes,  "  it  would  be  truly  unfortunate  for  mankind  if 

*  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  4S8  ;  Dissertation  on  Knowing  Ourselves.  See  also  a 
paper  by  Dr  Johnson  in  the  Adventurer  (No.  81);  and  Dr  Thomas  Brown's 
Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  Lect.  Ixii. 

■f  "  It  should  be  endeavoured,"  says  John  Howe,  "  that  the  passions,  which 
are  not  to  be  rooted  up  (because  they  are  of  Nature's  planting),  be  yet  so  dis- 
creetly checked  and  depressed,  that  they  grow  not  to  that  enormous  tallness  as 
to  overtop  a  man's  intellectual  power,  and  cast  a  dark  shadow  over  his  soul." — 
(Quoted  by  Mr  Henry  Rogers  in  his  Life  of  Hoiuc,  p.  485  ;  London,  1836.)  The 
motto  of  Mr  Kogers's  volume  is  the  saying  of  liobert  Hall — "  As  a  minister, 
I  have  derived  more  benefit  from  the  works  of  Howe,  than  from  those  of 
all  other  divines  put  togetlier." — Bishop  Newton  also,  in  his  Dissertation  on 
Anger,  after  remarking  of  the  passions  in  general  that  they  are  necessary  to  in- 
cite men  to  action,  adds — "  And  if  we  were  to  examine  each  passion  in  parti- 
cular, we  should  find  them  not  only  very  innocent  in  themselves,  but  very  useful 
and  necessary  to  the  various  ends  and  purposes  of  life.  Love  and  hatred,  desire 
and  aversion,  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow,  if  placed  upon  proper  objects,  and 
exercised  upon  proper  occasions,  if  conducted  by  righteous  means  and  directed 
to  righteous  en<ls,  are  all  of  the  greatest  use  and  advantage ;  and  it  is  only  the 
abuse  of  them  that  renders  them  jjernicious  and  sinful." — {Works,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
492.)  Pope  in  his  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  ii.,  has  finely  illustrated  the  same  fact. 
Here  are  a  few  of  his  couplets : — 

"  Two  principles  in  human  nature  reign  ; 
Self-love  to  urge,  and  reason  to  restrain  ; 
Nor  this  a  good,  nor  that  a  bad  we  call — 
Each  works  its  end,  to  move  or  govern  all : 
And  to  their  proper  operation  still 

Ascribe  all  good,  to  their  improper,  ill 

The  same  ambition  can  destroy  or  save. 
And  makes  a  patriot,  as  it  makes  a  knave.'" 
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all  should  relinquish  it."*  It  is  the  main  source  of  that  noble  spirit 
of  iudependeuce  which  Bruce,  and  Luther,  and  Washington  displayed, 
and  which  is  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  When  in  excess,  however,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  proud 
arrogant  disposition  (both  being  phases  of  one  sentiment,  self-esteem 
— modified  in  the  former  case  by  accessary  qualities) ;  and  it  is  a  trite 
observation  that  the  weaker  and  more  empty  the  understanding  of  the 
self-idolater,  the  less  prone  is  he  to  suspect  himself  of  undue  assump- 
tion in  his  conduct  to  others. f 

People  fond  of  authority  and  influence,  especially  if  desirous  also  of 
fame  or  applause,  naturally  seek  positions  in  which  their  wishes  may 
be  gratified ;  and  among  the  high  places  most  obvious  to  the  view  of 

*  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  Lect.  Ixxi.  The  same  remark  (he  adds)  "  is 
not  less  applicable  to  mere  glory  than  to  power." — See  the  whole  of  this  Lecture, 
and  the  three  next  preceding  it. 

t  See  the  extracts  from  Sydney  Smith  and  Abraham  Tucker,  ante,  pp.  50,  51 ; 
Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  sect.  xi. ;  Sir  William  Temple's  Observations 
upon  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  eh.  v.,  in  his  Works,  ed.  1814, 
vol.  i.,  p.  153 ;  Dr.Thomas  Brown's  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  Lect.  Ixii. ; 
and  Bailey's  Pursuit  of  Truth,  2d  ed.,  pp.  75,  150, 

"  The  sluggard,"  says  Solomon,  "  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  seven  men 
that  can  render  a  reason." — (Prov.  xxvi.  16.) 

Hobbes,  in  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  eh.  xiii.,  §  4,  observes  : — "  The  fault 
of  breeding  controversy  lieth  altogether  in  the  Dogmatics,  that  is  to  say,  those 
tliat  are  imperfectly  learned,  and  with  passion  press  to  have  their  Opinions  pass 
everywhere  for  Truth,  without  any  evident  demonstration  either  from  experi- 
ence, or  from  places  of  Scripture  of  uncontroverted  interpretation." 

"  The  experience  of  the  world,"  says  Tillotson,  "  hath  sufficiently  taught 
us,  that  usually  those  who  speak  modestly  of  things,  are  furnished  with  the  best 
arguments  for  their  assertions ;  and  that  tliose  who  have  made  the  strongest 
pretences  to  infallibility  in  any  thing  liave  the  weakest  reasons  for  what  they 
have  said :  of  which  this  account  may  be  given,  that  good  reasons  and  argu- 
ments are  requisite  to  beget  in  a  man  a  rational  assurance;  but  a  strong  conceit 
is  sufficient  to  beget  in  men  an  opinion  of  infallibility." — (Sermon  22U;  in 
Tillotson's  Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  242;  ed.  1759.) 

Lord  Jeffrey,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Alemoirs  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
makes  some  fine  remarks  on  the  freedom  of  that  profound  and  extensively-in- 
formed thinker  from  the  vice  of  dogmatism.     See  vol.  ii.,  p.  493,  2d  ed. 

"  Nature,"  says  Rochefoucault,  "  who  so  wisely  has  fitted  the  organs  of  our 
body  to  make  us  happy,  seems  lilvewise  to  have  bestowed  pride  on  us,  on  pur- 
pose, as  it  were,  to  save  us  tlie  pain  of  knowing  our  own  imperfections." — 
(Maxim  312.) 

Pope,  also,  writes  thus,  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  Part  II.,  v.  201-210  : — 
"  Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the  mind, 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
Is  pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools. 
Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  denied, 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  pride  ! 
For  as  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls,  we  find 
What  wants  in  blood  and  spirit,  swelled  with  wind  : 
Pride,  where  wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defence. 
And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense." 
As  it  is  with  individuals,  so  witli  communities  :  ''  the  most  ignorant  nations," 
says  Goldsmith,  "have  always  been  found  to  think  most  highly  of  themselves  " 
( Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  115)  ;  of  which  remark,  in  relation  to  savage  tribes, 
I  have  collected  some  illustrations  in   the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  pp. 
305   308.      See  also  Sumner's  Records  of  the  Creation,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  377. 
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Scottish  aspiranta  of  great  or  small  ability,  is  the  station  of  a  clergy- 
man, administering  instruction  and  reproof  from  the  pulpit,  playing  a 
highly  influential  part  in  society,  and  seldom  encountering  that  whole- 
some opposition  which  among  men  of  other  professions  tends  to  keep 
luxuriant  growths  of  self-complacency  in  check. 

If,  along  with  the  love  of  influence  and  reputation  (which  in  the 
abstract  are  respectable  objects  of  pursuit,  though  but  of  secondary 
dignity),  the  aspirant  has  a  competent  store  of  knowledge  and  good 
sense,  and  a  devout,  upright,  and  kindly  disposition,  he  is  capable  of 
filling  the  clerical  station  with  infinite  credit  to  himself,  and  advantage 
to  the  community  in  which  he  labours.  But  since  the  being  treated  as 
an  oracle  is  apt  to  impair  the  humility  of  even  the  good  and  wise,  the 
clergy,  and  all  others  who  habitually  exercise  power  and  receive  much 
deference,  ought  continually  to  take  heed  lest  the  due  dignity  of  their 
station  degenerate  into  dogmatism. 

In  all  ages,  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  arrogance  and  ambi- 
tion has  been  ascribed  to  the  priesthood.  In  the  Church  of  Rome 
above  all,  the  overweening  pretensions  of  the  clergy  afford  a  con- 
stant theme  of  declamation  and  argument  to  Protestants* — who, 
however,  while  beholding  very  clearly  the  mote  that  is  in  their  Po- 
pish brother's  eye,  are  little  accustomed  to  consider  the  beam  that  is 
in  their  own.  For,  as  we  have  already  had  many  occasions  to  re- 
mark, there  is  no  essential  dilference  between  a  claim  of  infallibility 
honestly  expressed  in  ivords,  and  a  tacit  assumption  of  infallibility  by 
our  conduct  towards  those  who,  in  differing  from  us,  commit  pre- 
cisely the  off'ence,  and  no  more,  which  loc  commit  in  diff'ering  from 
them.  That  we  may  really  be  the  Protestants  we  call  ourselves,  it 
is  not  enough  to  abuse  the  Pope  and  assert,  against  him  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  religious  matters ;  we  must  acknowledge,  and, 
what  is  far  more  difficult,  must  respect,  in  all  others  (whether  Jews,f 

*  See  «wie,  p.  107. 

t  "  The  account  of  the  Jews  who  have  been  plundered,  sent  naked  into  banish- 
ment, stai'ved,  tortured,  left  to  perish  in  jirisons,  hanged  and  burnt  by  Chris- 
tians, would  fill  many  volumes.  But  now  they  enjoy  better  times  ;  they  escape 
persecution  even  in  some  Popish  countries,  and  those  of  them  who  dwell  in  Pro- 
testant nations  have  been  well  used,  and  no  where  more  kindly  than  here.  .  . 
If  we  had  a  circumstantial  and  an  impartial  account  of  all  the  insurrections  and 
rebellions  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  causes  which  produced  them,  we  should  per- 
haps find  this  people  to  have  been  often  provoked  and  exasperated  by  ill-usage, 
'  and  therefore  rather  less  turbulent  and  seditious  than  they  have  been  commonly 
represented.  We  should  not  forget  that  it  is  oppression  which,  usually  speaking, 
begets  rebellion;  oppression,  which,  as  the  wise  man  observes,  'will  make  a 
wise  man  mad.'" — {Jortiri's  Remarks  on  Eccl.  Hist.  ;  in  his  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
3-11.) 

Osorius,  n  Portuguese  historian  whose  work  was  published  in  1572,  speaks  of 
King  Emmanuel's  cruel  jjersecution  of  the  Jews  in  terms  which  would  do  honour 
to  any  age  or  country.  ''  This,"  says  he,  "  was  authorised  neither  by  law  nor 
by  religion.  Can  men  be  compelled  to  believe  what  they  reject  with  abhorrence  ? 
Do  you  take  upon  you  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  will,  or  to  fetter  the  under- 
standing ?  Such  an  attempt  must  be  unsuccessful ;  and  is  not  acceptable  to 
Christ,  who  expects  from  man  devotion  of  the  heart,  and  not  that  formal  wor- 
ship which  is  the  offspring  of  pains  and  penalties.  He  wishes  them  to  study 
his  religioR,  and  accept  it  from  conviction,  not  from  terror;  for  who  does  not 
see  that  forced  belief  is  mere  hypocrisy  ?" — {Encyc.  Brit.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  655; 
<\Tt.  OsOKius.) 
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Dissenters,*  Roman  Catholics,!  Deists, J  or  even  Atheists,§)  the  right 
which  in  our  own  case  we  hold  so  precious — nor  should  any  man  de- 
signate his  opinions  "  Grod's  truth,"  except  to  himself  and  to  those 

*  It  was  an  advice  of  Paley  to  his  pupils  at  Cambridge,  that  when  ordained 
as  clergymen,  they  should,  in  their  conduct  towards  dissenters,  "  above  all 
things  abstain  from  ridicule  or  reflections  ujson  their  persons  and  teachers; 
from  reproaching  them  with  the  conduct  of  their  ancestors  or  predecessors  of  the 
same  sect ;  from  idle  reports  of  their  absurdities  or  immoralities  ;  from  ground- 
less suspicions  of  their  insincerity  ;  and  j^articularly  from  charging  them  with 
opinions  which  they  disown,  or  consequences  they  do  not  deduce." — (Meadley's 
Memoirs  of  Paley,  2d  ed.,  p.  317.)  This  eminent  divine  "  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure free  from  those  virulent  antipathies,  political  and  religious,  which  divided 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  community  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  His  ideas 
were  never  biassed  by  the  creed  of  a  party,  nor  were  they  the  narrow  dogmas 
of  a  sect,  but  the  rational  conclusions  of  a  liberal  inquirei-,  who  '  without  par- 
tialities and  passions,  was  accustomed  to  weigh  all  things,  and  accordingly  to  give 
his  sentence.'  " — (lb.,  p.  261.)     Such  was  also  Bishop  Law. — (lb.,  p.  364.) 

Even  at  the  same  period,  Dr  Parr  found  it  necessary  to  publish  an  elaborate 
defence  of  himself  for  keeping  company  with  dissenters !  See  his  Works, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  274. 

In  Dr  Channing's  Works,  p.  1056  of  the  Belfast  edition,  there  are  some  ex- 
cellent remarks,  entitled,  "  The  System  of  Exclusion  and  Denunciation  in  Re- 
ligion considered."     I  recommend  a  perusal  of  them. 

t  See  the  admirable  passages  quoted  from  Bishop  Watson  and  Dr  Chalmers, 
ante,  pp.  28,  178 ;  Dr  Campbell's  Address  to  the  People  of  Scotland  upon  the 
Alarms  that  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  Popery,  1779;  and  the  Kbv.  Sydney 
Smith's  Works,  passim.  Burke,  in  his  Letter  to  a  Peer  of  Ireland  on  the  Penal 
Laws  against  the  Irish  Catholics,  says : — "  Erom  what  I  have  observed,  it  is 
pride,  arrogance,  and  a  spirit  of  domination,  and  not  a  bigoted  spirit  of  reli- 
gion, that  has  caused  and  kept  up  those  oppressive  statutes.  ...  It  is  injustice, 
and  not  a  mistaken  conscience,  that  has  been  the  principle  of  persecution,  at 
least  as  far  as  it  has  fallen  under  ray  observation." — (Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  291; 
ed.  1823.     See  also  pp.  299,  372  of  the  same  volume.) 

J  See  Edinburgh  Keview,  vol.  xxx.,p.  221.  For  illustrations  of  the  fact  that 
controversy  with  Deists  need  not  banish  good  manners,  see  Dr  Campbell's  letter 
to  David  Hume  in  Burton's  Life  of  Hume,  vol.  ii.,  p.  119  ;  and  Bishop  Watson's 
correspondence  with  Gibbon,  Letters  Nos.  Ixxv.  and  cvii.  in  Gibbon's  Memoirs, 
printed  also  in  Watson's  Anecdotes  of  his  own  Life,  vol.  i.,  pp.  100,  107. 

§  "  An  Atheist  is  not  to  be  tabooed.  He  is  not  to  be  thrust  out  of  the  pale 
of  humanity.  Our  puritan  forefathers  would  have  branded  and  imprisoned 
him ;  we  would  reason  and  plead  with  him.  To  us  he  is,  and  to  them  he  ought 
to  have  been,  a  man  and  a  brother.  If  he  really  believes  there  is  no  God  {prove 
it  he  cannot),  the  '  portentous  heroism'  of  such  a  creed  awakes  within  us  thrilling 
emotions  of  wonder  and  surprise.  And  if  with  this  no-belief  he  connects  a  life 
irreproachable  and  unselfish,  if  with  this  no-belief  he  associates  high  patriotic 
yearnings  and  generous  political  sentiments,  and  if  with  this  no-belief  never  a 
word  of  scorn  or  cankering  hate  for  those  who  are  entrapped  by  '  superstition' 
escapes  his  lips,  then  we  dare  not  despise,  much  less  loathe,  such  a  man :  we 
can  give  him  the  right  hand  of  true  friendship,  and  not  fearing  that  he  will 
make  us  worse,  we  will  try  to  make  him  better.  By  all  means  let  the  Atheist 
have  free  speech,  let  him  address  the  public  ear  by  the  press  and  by  the  plat- 
form with  most  unchartered  liberty;  we  would  no  more  denounce  him  than  we 
would  attempt  to  silence  him.  He  has  as  much  right  to  speak  his  conviction  as 
we  ours.  And  not  only  so,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  this.  Suppression  of  thought 
leads  to  suppression  of  truth.  Concealment  of  conviction  becomes  an  extin- 
guisher of  truth." — {The  Nonconformist,  Dec.  1852.)     See  ante,  pp.  200,  250. 

Dr  Jebb,  of  Cambridge,  says  : — "  Intolerants,  and  persons  who  maintain  eter- 
nal punishment  and  atonement,  are  more  unfit  for  society  than  Atheists.  Tliis 
is  the  judgment  of  some." — {The  Works  of  John  Jebh,  M.D.,  P.R.S.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
145;   London,  1787.)     Bishop  Hoadly,  also,  in  liis  excellent  Discourses  concern- 
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who  voluntarily  submit  their  weaker  uuderstandiugs  to  his.  The 
self-styled  "ambassador  of  Grod"  must  not  take  it  upon  him  to  pro- 
claim dogmatically  what  is  the  true  religion,  what  form  of  worship 
is  most  agreeable  to  the  Almighty,  what  heresies  and  "  heaven- 
daring  profanities"  will  draw  down  heavy  judgments  upon  the  nation, 
or  what  particular  form  of  faith  must  be  taught  in  churches  and 
schools,  at  the  expense  alike  of  those  who  receive  it  as  "  God's  truth," 
and  those  who  reject  it  as  "  hellish  lies."  On  the  contrary,  to  be  a 
Protestant,  he  must  on  all  such  occasions  reduce  to  practice  the  simple 
rule  which  is  at  the  very  root  of  Protestantism,  of  doing  as  he  would 
be  done  to  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship.  By  applying  this  plain 
test  to  his  conduct,  every  professing  Protestant  may  ascertain  in  a 
moment  whether  he  really  is  the  man  he  takes  himself  to  be.*  That 
the  Protestant  churches,  as  well  as  individuals,  have,  from  the  days  of 
Luther  downwards,  generally  contented  themselves  with  merely  p'o- 
fessing  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  is  a  fact  not  to  be  denied  by 
any  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  who  makes  the  Christian  maxim 
the  rule  of  his  judgment.  The  Bible  is  most  liberally  proclaimed  to 
be  the  only  rule  of  faith ;  and  the  right  and  duty  of  every  private 
Christian  to  search  it,  and  to  believe  whatsoever  he  conceives  to  be 
its  meaning,  is  insisted  upon  to  satiety  when  it  is  our  own  liberty 
that  is  at  stake.  Such  declarations  hold  the  foremost  place  in  every 
Protestant  Confession  :  they  look  beautiful  on  paper  ;  but  wheu  we  in- 
quire to  what  extent  they  have  influenced  men's  conduct,  an  astound- 
ing picture  of  inconsistency  and  injustice  is  discovered.  The  truth 
appears  to  be,  that  the  authors  of  these  Claims  of  Right  had  in  their 
thoughts,  and  were  rearing  a  bulwark  against,  the  Church  of  Rome 
alone,  and  had  not  at  all  in  view  the  abstract  question  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment.  They  little  considered  that  they  were  legalising  re- 
bellion against  their  own  authority  as  completely  as  against  the  Pope's  ; 
and  when  such  rebellion  occurred  (as  it  did  very  soon),  they  were  not 
less  indignant  against  the  "  heretics"  and  "  schismatics"  than  if  they 
themselves  had  ascended  the  infallible  chair. f  "  With  good  and  re- 
ligious reason,"  says  Milton,  "  all  Protestant  Churches,  with  one  con- 

ing  the  Terms  of  Acceptance  with  God,  shews  how  unfavourable  to  virtue,  and 
therefore  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare,  are  the  popular  notions  of  the 
efficacy  of  death-bed  sorrow,  &c.,  which,  nevertheless,  are  allowed  to  be  every- 
where preached  without  control,  as  f 'hristian  doctrines. 

*  "  Trom  pride,"  says  Baxter,  "  it  comes  to  pass,  that  men  so  magnify  their 
own  opinions,  and  are  as  censorious  of  any  that  differ  from  them  in  lesser  things, 
as  if  it  were  all  one  to  differ  from  them  and  from  God,  and  expect  that  all  should 
be  conformed  to  their  judgments,  as  if  they  were  the  rulers  of  the  Church's 
faith.  And  while  we  cry  down  Papal  infallibility,  and  determination  of  con- 
troversies, we  would,  too  many  of  us,  be  Popes  ourselves,  and  have  all  stand  to 
our  determination,  as  if  it  were  infallible.  It  is  true,  we  have  more  modesty 
than  exjjressly  to  say  so  ;  we  pretend  that  it  is  only  the  evidence  of  truth  that 
appeareth  in  our  reasons  that  we  expect  men  should  yield  to,  and  our  zeal  is  for 
the  truth  and  not  for  ourselves  :  but,  as  that  must  needs  be  taken  for  truth  which 
is  ours,  so  our  reasons  must  needs  be  taken  for  valid :  and  if  they  be  freely 
examined,  and  found  to  be  infirm  and  fallacious,  and  so  discovered,  as  we  are  ex- 
ceeding backward  to  see  it  ourselves,  because  they  are  ours,  so  how  angry  are 
we  that  it  should  be  disclosed  to  others  !" — (The  Reformed  Pastor,  cliap.  iv. ;  in 
Baxter's  Works,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  157.)    See  also  vol.  xi.,  p.  499,  and  vol.  xii.,  p.  508. 

t  See  Note  0. 
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sent,  and  paiticularly  the  Church  of  England,  in  her  Thirty-uine  Arti- 
cles, article  Gth,  19th,  20th,  21st,  and  elsewhere,  maintain  these  two 
points  as  the  main  principles  of  true  religion:  that  the  rule  of  true 
religion  is  the  word  of  God  only ;  and  that  their  faith  ought  not  to 
be  an  implicit  faith,  that  is,  to  believe,  though  as  the  Church  believes, 
against  or  without  express  authority  of  Scripture.*  And  if  all  Pro- 
testants, as  universally  as  they  hold  these  two  principles,  so  attentively 
and  religiously  would  observe  them,  they  would  avoid  and  cut  off 
many  debates  and  contentions,  schisms  and  persecutions,  which  too 
oft  have  been  among  them,  and  more  firmly  unite  against  the  common 
adversary.  For  hence  it  directly  follows,  that  no  true  Protestant  can 
persecute  or  not  tolerate  his  fellow  Protestaut,f  though  dissenting 
from  him  in  some  opinions,  but  he  must  flatly  deny  and  renounce  these 
two  his  own  main  principles  whereon  true  religion  is  founded ;  while 
he  compels  his  brother  from  that  which  he  believes  as  the  manifest 
word  of  Grod,];  to  an  implicit  faith  (which  he  himself  condemns),  to 
the  endangering  of  his  brother's  soul,  whether  by  rash  belief  or  out- 
ward conformity  :   for  '  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin."'§ 

Although  the  rational  members  of  the  Church  of  England  claim 
for  her,  under  the  twentieth  Article,  no  greater  "  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  faith"  than  that  which  any  association  of  pious  and  learned 
men  may  reasonably  expect  from  the  ignorant,  ||  the  despotic  conduct  of 
the  Sovereigns  and  Prelates  for  a  century  after  the  Reformation  shews 
that  theii  understood  by  "  authority"  something  very  different  from 
this :  and  down  to  the  present  day  the  High  Church  party  have  con- 

*  As  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  see  ante,  jj.  138. 

t  Or  authoritatively  pronounce  him  to  be  in  error. 

J  Or  treats  him  unjustly,  unkindly,  or  disrespectfully,  on  account  of  it. 

§  Of  True  Religion,  Heresy,  Schism,  Toleration,  &c. ;  in  JNIilton's  Prose  Works, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  510.  He  writes  to  the  same  effect  in  his  Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in 
Ecclesiastical  Causes,  ib.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  523. — See  ante,  pp.  33,  42,  46,  49,  53,  108, 
113-116,  118,  135,  149,  150-4,  243,  244,  254,  256,  257,  266,  297,  308-318;  Dr 
Owen's  Works,  Russell's  ed.,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  69,  et  seq.,  223  ;  Shaftesbury's  Charac- 
teristics, vol.  iii.,  p.  236;  ed.  1757;  Cook's  Historical  View  of  Christianity, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  235;  The  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixxvi.,  jjp.  185,  186,  203;  Dr 
M'Crie's  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  471  et  seq. ;  Sedgwick's  Discourse  on  the 
Studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  5th  ed.,  p.  ccclxxx. ;  and  the  works  re- 
ferred to  ante,  pp.  34,  107,  109,  in  the  notes. 

II  Burnet  on  the  XXXIX.  Articles,  Art.  XX.  ;  Seeker's  Works,  Sermons  42, 
53,  and  101 ;  Whately,  as  quoted  ante,  p.  109 ;  Sedgwick's  Discourse  on  the 
Studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  5th  ed.,  p.  ccclxxvi. ;  and  Lewis's  Essay 
on  the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  iv. — With  respect  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Professor 
William  Dunlop  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  very  able  Preface  to  an  edition  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  &c.,  published  in  1719  (where  he  gives  "  a  full  and 
particular  account  of  all  the  ends  and  uses  of  Creeds  and  Confessions  of  Faith, 
and  a  defence  of  their  justice,  reasonableness,  and  necessity  as  a  public  standard 
of  orthodoxy," — in  which,  however,  he  is  but  partially  successful),  disclaims  in 
the  clearest  terms  the  notion  "  that  human  composures,  pi-operly  speaking, 
are  a  standard  of  orthodoxy,  and  a  test  by  which  an  erroneous  projjosition  may 
be  certainly  distinguished  from  a  sound  one  :  nor  can  a  disputer,"  says  he,  "  ap- 
peal to  its  decision  as  a  sufficient  argument  for  the  truth  of  his  principle  ; 
since  it  is  possible  tliat  truth  may  be  on  the  other  side,  and  falsehood  may  get 
into  the  public  chairs,  and  the  established  creeds  of  a  fallible  church."' — (P.  60.) 
"  Whether  we  or  our  adversaries  have  judged  rightest,  must  depend  upon  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  to  the  determination  whereof  we  with  confidence  and  submis- 
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stantly  made  demands  vvliich  nothing  short  of  infallibility  can  wai'rafif. 
The  satires  of  Hoadly  and  Hare  against  this  psendo-protestant  party 
have  already  been  mentioned;*  and  in  these  days,  when  Tracta- 
rianism  and  other  forms  of  clerical  assumption  are  so  rife,  the  wide 
circulation  of  such  masterpieces  in  defence  of  freedom  might  do  good 
service  to  the  State. f 

sion  entirely  refer  our  cause :  Only,  since  our  Church  hath  embraced  the  West- 
minster Confession  as  the  uncorrupted  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  every  society 
must  act  according  to  the  light  of  their  own  consciences,  all  that  hath  been 
said  may  be  immediately  applied  to  the  vindication  of  the  authority  which  that 
Confession  obtains  amongst  us,  as  a  public  standard  of  orthodoxy  to  he  subscribed 
by  all  our  spiritual  pastors  and  rulers.  ...  It  should  at  least  have  this  eifect,  to 
make  the  people  cautious  of  receiving  an  opinion  contrary  to  the  public  standard 
of  a  Church  wliereof  they  are  members,  and  which  they  think  in  general  so 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God."— (Pp.  60, 129, 133.)  This  Preface  of  Dunlop's 
is  little  heard  of,  and  very  scarce  ;  being,  it  is  understood,  rather  more  liberal 
than  is  pleasing  to  Churchmen,  in  very  plainly  admitting  that  orthodoxy  and 
God's  truth  may  be  two  different  things. 

*  Ante,  pp.  53,  257. — In  one  of  his  Sermons,  Hoadly  says: — "  The  spirit  of 
pride  leads  men  to  think  that  they  are  always  in  the  right ;  and  that  it  is 
more  becoming  and  reasonable  that  the  whole  world  should  conform  to  their 
notions  and  opinions,  than  that  they  should  descend  to  the  least  compliance 
with  the  world  about  them.  And  so  long  as  this  temper  flourishes,  it  is  an 
absurdity  to  think  of  peace  or  union." — (Sermon  on  the  Fast-day,  1709,  on  the 
text,  "  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren  ;  why  do  ye  wrong  one  to  another  ?"  Acts  vii.  26.) 
— "  There  have  been  instances,"  says  he  in  another  place,  "  even  in  these  later 
knowing  ages,  of  men,  who,  merely  out  of  an  inward  pride,  or  resentment 
against  others,  have  denied  the  evidences,  even  of  mathematical  knowledge  it- 
self; and  rejected  it,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  because  it  hath  brought  some 
shame  upon  themselves,  and  their  own  understandings.  It  is  really  true,  and 
what  shews  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  that  light  shall  be  darkness ;  that 
four  shall  be  more  than  six  ;  or  anything  like  to  these  shall  be  affirmed,  nay, 
and  pretended  to  be  proved,  by  men  who  have  pride,  or  resentment,  or  indigna- 
tion, working  within.  So  that  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  a  man  is  not  what 
we  call  commonly  grossly  vicious  and  immoral,  in  the  way  of  pleasure  or 
worldly-mindedness,  to  prove  him  to  be  impartial,  and  free  from  bias.  For 
pride  and  revenge  are  immoralities  within,  which  bend  the  mind  as  strongly  as 
any  other  vices  in  the  woi-ld.  Personal  prejudice  will  often  put  a  bias  upon 
it,  as  powerful  as  debauchery  ;  and  pique,  and  resentment,  will  hinder  ej^e-sight 
itself,  and  turn  the  plainest  evidences  into  doubts,  and  often  into  falsehoods, 
with  the  man  that  is  actuated  by  them." — (Sermon  on  the  Duty  of  Impartial  In- 
quiry in  Religion,  preached  in  1713.) 

One  of  Job's  friends  puts  some  questions  which  may  be  usefully  kept  in  mind 
by  not  a  few  professing  servants  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus : — "  Art  thou 
the  first  man  that  was  born,  or  wast  thou  made  before  the  hills  ?  Hast  thou 
heard  the  secret  of  God,  and  dost  thou  restrain  wisdom  to  thyself?  What 
knowest  thou  that  we  know  not;  what  understandest  thou,  which  is  not  in  us  V 
—(Job  XV.  7-9.) 

t  Dr  John  Brown,  in  a  Note  upon  the  question,  "  In  what  sense  Christian 
ministers  are  messengers  of  God,"  says  : — 

"  The  expression  Messengers  of  God,  which  I  have  applied  in  the  text  to 
Christian  Ministers,  is  used  only  figuratively  or  analogically,  and  in  a  secon- 
dary and  much  lower  sense  than  that  in  which  in  the  New  Testament  similar 
appellations  are  applied  to  the  apostles.  It  is  meant  to  denote  merely  that  they 
are  men  whose  office  is  to  declare  divine  truth — to  which  office,  if  they  regu- 
larly fill  it,  they  have  been  called  by  their  brethren, — and,  in  most  cases,  the 
call  of  the  brethren  has  been  hanctioned,  by  solemn  commendation  of  them  to  the 
care  of  the  Chief  Shepherd,  by  those  already  in  office. 

"  Perhaps  an  apology    is  necessary,  for  applying,  to  any  ordinary  officer  in 
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A  modern  follower  of  Hoadly,  speaking  of  the  two  "  Apostolical 
Churches,"  says — "  Infallible  and  impeccable,  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  a  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  miraculously  erect  and  beautiful  in 
the  midst  of  an  otherwise  univei'sal  ruin.  The  Church  of  England, 
liable  to  err,  but  always  judging  eight,  capable  of  misconduct,  but 
NEYEK  ACTING  WRONG,  is  a  Still  more  stupendous  exception  to  the 
weakness  and  depravity  which  in  all  other  human  institutions  sig- 
nalizes our  common  nature."*  But  surely  most  stupendous  of  all  are 
those  Calvinistic  "  messengers  of  Grod,"  who,  after  proclaiming  the 
utter  blindness,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  which  afflicts  them  as 
members  of  the  human  race,  proceed,  oblivious  of  the  fact  they  have 
announced,  to  argue  with  their  neighbours  who  cannot  be  more  than 
equaUif  blind  with  themselves,  as  if  in  their  own  case  the  meaning  of 
blindness  were  an  infallible  clearness  of  sight.f 

To  the  clergy  individually,  honest  Baxter,  in  his  treatise  called  The 

the  Christian  Church,  an  appellation  approjjriated  in  the  New  Testament  to  in- 
spired teachers.  Undoubtedly  the  rash  assumption,  that  the  terms  employed  in 
reference  to  the  apostles  may,  with  few  exceptions,  be,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
applied  to  ordinary  ministers,  has  not  only  led  to  much  misinterjiretation  of 
Scripture,  but  to  tyrannical  assumption  on  one  side,  and  slavish  subjection  on 
the  other.  It  has  often  made  ministers  think  less  of  the  duties  than  the  dig- 
nities of  their  office — more  of  its  honours  than  its  responsibilities; — and  it  has 
cherished  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the  clergy  (by  the  way,  the  New  Testa- 
ment clergy  oi  xXti^oi  are  not  the  ministers  but  the  people,  1  Pet.  v.  3),  which 
has  perpetuated  abuses  and  greatly  impeded  the  progress  of  truth  and  godli- 
ness." 

He  quotes  a  ludicrously  extravagant  passage  from  a  work  entitled  "  The 
Divine  Institution  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  Absolute  Necessity  of  Christ's  Go- 
vernment: a  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  on  21st  Sept. 
1722,  by  Joseph  Betty,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College  in  Oxford."  Among 
other  things,  Mr  Betty  says  that  "  the  Kirk  very  rebelliously  and  impiously 
rejected  Episcopacy  ;"  and  with  reference  to  "  the  Evangelical  priesthood"  he 
exclaims,  "  What  amazing  dulness,  then,  is  it  not  to  admire  !  what  shocking 
profaneness  not  to  revere  so  great  an  authority  !"  Those  were  the  days  when, 
as  Jortin  tells  us  (ante,  p.  247),  to  deny  the  apostolical  succession  of  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  was  to  be  guilty  of  atheism.  Dr  Brown  adds : — "  Oxford  seems 
much  the  same  kind  of  place  still.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  passages  in 
the  '  Oxford  Tracts,'  in  the  course  of  publication,  as  extravagant  in  senti- 
ment if  not  in  expression  as  the  above.  Yet  these  are  the  persons  with  whom 
the  Presbyterian  upholders  of  Establishments  at  all  hazards,  seem  to  delight  in 
fraternizing.  These  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  venerable  Hierarchy  and 
Establishment  of  England.  The  Covenanters  were  much  more  nearly  right  than 
those  who  boast  of  being  their  descendants,  in  their  judgments  on  these  subjects, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  some  of  their  sayings  and  doings.^' — {The  Law  of 
Christ  respecting  Civil  Obedience,  by  John  Brown,  D.D.,  3d  ed.,  1839,  pp.  225-7.) 

At  a  meeting  in  Bristol,  in  December  1850,  the  Rev.  Dr  Gilbert  Elliot,  Dean 
of  Bristol,  said — "  As  a  clergyman  I  speak  to  you  words  which  perhaps  you 
may  think  ought  not  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  clergy ;  but  I  tell  you, 
the  laity  of  every  denomination,  let  the  clergy  of  every  denomination  know  that 
they  are  not  lords  over  God's  heritage.  (Tremendous  applause,  the  cheering 
extending  to  the  platform.)  There  is  a  great  contest  going  on  in  the  world — 
we  have  not  only  to  contend  against  Roman  Papacy,  but  we  have  to  contend 
against  Anglo-Papacy — (cheers) — and  when  I  speak  of  Anglo-Papacy,  I  mean 
not  the  Papacy  only  within  the  Establishment,  but  the  Papacy  which  is  trying 
to  establish  itself  within  each  denomination." 

*  Edin.  Rev.,vol.  Ixx.,  p.  191. 

t   See  Dr  Johnson's  sarcastic  remark  in  the  Rambler,  quoted  ante,  p.  154. 
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Reformed  Pastor,  gives  the  following  amongst  other  excellent  pieces  of 
advice : — "  Our  work,"  says  he,  "  must  be  managed  with  great  humi- 
lity ;  we  must  carry  ourselves  meekly  and  condescendingly  to  all ; 
and  so  teach  others,  as  to  be  as  ready  to  learn  of  any  that  can  teach 
us,  and  so  both  teach  and  learn  at  once  ;  not  proudly  venting  our  own 
conceits,  and  disdaining  all  that  any  way  contradict  them,  as  if  we 
had  attained  to  the  top  of  knowledge,  and  we  were  destined  for  the 
chair,  and  other  men  to  sit  at  our  feet.  Pride  is  a  vice  that  ill  be- 
seems them  that  must  lead  men  in  such  an  humble  way  to  heaven. 
And  let  them  take  heed,  lest  when  they  have  brought  others  thither, 
the  gate  should  prove  too  strait  for  themselves.  Grod  that  thrust 
out  a  proud  angel,  will  not  entertain  there  a  proud  preacher,  while 
such.  MethinlvS  we  should  remember  at  least  the  title  of  a  minister, 
which  though  the  Popish  priests  disdain,  yet  so  do  not  we."* 

What  happens  when  pride  takes  the  place  of  humility,  is  admirably 
depicted  by  the  same  skilful  hand : — 

"  It  is  observable  how  every  man  slighteth  another's  reasons,  while 
he  would  have  all  to  magnify  his  own.  All  the  arguments  that  in 
disputation  are  used  against  him,  how  frivolous  and  foolish  are  they  ! 
All  the  books  that  are  written  against  him,  are  little  better  than  non- 
sense, or  heresy,  or  blasphemy :  contempt  is  answer  enough  to  most 
that  is  said  against  them.  And  yet  the  men,  in  other  men's  eyes,  ar© 
perhaps  wiser  and  better  than  themselves.  Most  men  are  fools  in  the 
judgments  of  others  !  Whatever  side  or  party  you  are  of,  there  are 
many  parties  against  you,  who  all  pity  your  ignorance,  and  judge  you 
silly  deceived  souls  :  so  that  if  one  man  be  to  be  believed  of  another, 
and  if  the  most  of  mankind  be  not  deceived,  we  are  all  poor,  silly, 
cheated  souls ;  but  if  most  be  deceived,  mankind  is  a  very  deceivable 
creature.  How  know  I  that  I  must  believe  you,  when  you  befool 
twenty  other  sects,  anymore  than  I  should  believe  those  twenty  sects, 
when  they  as  confidently  befool  you ;  if  no  other  evidence  turn  the 
scales  ?"f  "  For  my  part,"  he  elsewhere  says,  "  when  I  consider  the 
great  measure  of  pride,  self-conceitedness,  self-esteem,  that  is  in  the 
greatest  pai't  of  Christians  that  ever  I  was  acquainted  with  (we  of  the 
ministry  not  excepted),  I  wonder  that  Glod  doth  not  afflict  us  more, 
and  bring  us  down  by  foul  means,  that  will  not  be  brought  down  by 
fair."+ 

Although  the  most  learned  man  is  ignorant  of  vei'y  much  more 
than  he  knows,  yet  the  clergy,  when  acting  as  instructors  of  those 
who  have  still  less  knowledge  than  they,  must  of  necessity  be  in  some 
measure  dogmatic  in  their  deportment ;  but  even  in  the  pulpit  they 
ought  to  imitate  as  much  as  possible  the  method  of  Paul,  who  "spake 
as  to  wise  men,"  and  invited  his  hearers  to  "judge  what  he  said." 
When  acting  merely  as  citizens  upon  the  general  stage  of  the  world, 
along  with  men  who  are  not  to  be  gratuitously  presumed  their  in- 
feriors in  wisdom  and  knowledge,  they  make  a  ridiculous  figure,  if,  for- 
getting that  they  are  out  of  the  pulpit,  they  carry  into  secular  life  that 
air  of  superiority  and  infallibility  which  is  so  apt  to  fasten  itself  upon 

*  Works,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  125.     See  also  pp.  157-161. 

t  Treatise  on  Falsely-pretended  Knowledge,  Part    I.,  ch.  16  ;    in  Baxter's 
Works,  vol.  XV.,  p.  132. 
X  lb.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  162. 
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them  in  their  appropriate  place.  How  difterent  is  the  tone  of  the  Rev. 
Sharon  Turner  in  the  following  passage,  from  that  of  some  of  his 
brethren  !  "  I  cannot,"  says  he,  "  pretend  to  do  more  than  to  explain  to 
you  those  inferences  and  reasonings  which  have  satisfied  myself.  It  is 
absurd  for  any  human  being,  uninspired,  to  domineer  over  another.  I 
would  not  attempt  to  do  so.  It  would  be  both  unjust  and  foolish.  It 
would  fail  in  its  effect,  and  be  contrary  to  the  well-founded  claim  which 
every  one  has  to  judge  for  himself,  under  his  own  responsibility  to  the 
Deity,  who  rightfully  claims  our  implicit  obedience  and  immediate  ac- 
quiescence in  all  that  He  discloses.  But  between  man  and  man,  no  one 
can  with  any  justice  or  reason  tyrannize  or  dogmatize  over  others."* 
In  the  same  spirit  Bishop  Watson  addresses  the  clergy  of  his  diocese 
in  a  Charge  delivered  in  1795  : — "  When  we  speak  concerning  the 
truth  of  revealed  religion,  we  include  not  only  the  certainty  of  the 
divine  missions  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus,  but  the  nature  of  the  several 
doctrines  promulgated  by  them  to  mankind.  Now  you  may  ask  me, 
what  these  doctrines  are  ?  /  know  what  they  are  to  me;  but  pretending 
to  no  degree  of  infallibility/,  I  think  it  safer  to  tell  you  where  they  are  con- 
tained, than  what  they  are.  They  are  contained  in  the  Bible  ;  and  if, 
in  the  reading  of  that  book,  your  sentiments  concerning  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  should  be  different  from  those  of  your  neighbour,  or 
from  those  of  the  Church,  be  persuaded  on  your  part,  that  infallibility  ap- 
pertains as  little  to  you,  as  it  does  to  the  Church  of  which  you  are  a  member, 
or  to  any  individual  who  differs  from  yoM."j" 

As  pride  is  the  sin  which,  from  their  very  position,  most  easily  be- 
sets the  clergy,  so  is  servility  to  the  clergy  a  vice  which  the  more  ig- 
norant of  the  laity  have  ever  been  prone  to  display.  On  this  subject 
something  has  already  been  said  in  the  previous  pages,|  and  a  work 
of  Archbishop  Whately  on  its  causes  was  quoted. §  These,  he  rightly 
maintains,  are  identical  with  the  causes  of  some  leading  errors  of  the 
Romanists ;  and  in  this  view  Dr  Chalmers  concurs  with  him,  in  the 
following  animated  passages  of  a  sermon  preached  at  Glasgow : — 

"  May  there  not,"  says  he,  "  be  all  the  violence  of  an  antipathy 
within  us  at  Popery,  and  there  be  at  the  same  time  within  us  all  the 
faults  and  all  the  errors  of  Popery  ?  May  not  the  thorn  be  in  our 
own  eye,  while  the  mote  in  our  neighbour's  eye  is  calling  forth  all 
the  severity  of  our  indignation  ?  While  we  are  sitting  in  the  chair 
of  judgment,  and  dealing  forth  from  the  eminence  of  a  superior  dis- 
cernment, our  invectives  against  what  we  think  to  be  sacrilegious  in 
the  creed  and  practice  of  others,  may  it  not  be  possible  to  detect  in 
ourselves  the  same  perversion  of  principle,  the  same  idolatrous  re- 
sistance to  truth  and  righteousness?  and  surely,  it  well  becomes  us  in 
this  case,  while  we  are  so  ready  to  precipitate  our  invectives  upon  the 
head  of  by-standers,  to  pass  a  humbling  examination  upon  ourselves, 
that  we  may  come  to  a  more  enlightened  estimate  of  that  which  is  the 
object  of  our  condemnation  ;  and  that,  when  we  condemn,  we  may  do 
it  with  wisdom,  and  with  the  meekness  of  wisdom. 

*  The  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  vol.  i.,  p.  5  ;  London,  1832. 

t  Watson's  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  i.,  p.  106. 

X  See  pp.  108,  113-117.  §  See  p.  108. 
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*'  Let  us  therefore  take  a  nearer  look  of  Popery,  and  try  to  find 
out  how  much  of  Popery  there  is  in  the  religion  of  Protestants. 

"  But,  let  it  be  premised,  that  many  of  the  disciples  of  this  religion 
disclaim  much  of  what  we  impute  to  them  ;  that  the  Popery  of  a 
former  age  may  not  be  a  tair  specimen  of  the  Popery  of  the  present ; 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  many  of  its  professors  have  evinced  all  the  spirit 
of  devout  and  eulightened  Christians  ;  that  in  many  districts  of  Po- 
pery, the  Bible  is  in  full  and  active  circulation  ;  and  that  thus,  Avhile 
the  name  and  externals  are  retained,  and  waken  up  all  our  tradi- 
tional repugnance  against  it,  there  may  be  among  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  its  nominal  adherents,  all  the  soul,  and  substance,  and 
principle,  and  pietj"-  of  a  reformed  faith.  When  I  therefore  enu- 
merate the  errors  of  Popery,  I  do  not  assert  the  extent  to  which  they 
exist.  I  merely  say  that  such  errors  ai'e  imputed  to  them  ;  and  in- 
stead of  launching  forth  into  severities  against  those  who  are  thus 
charged,  all  I  propose  is,  to  direct  you  to  the  far  more  profitable 
and  Christian  employment  of  shaming  ourselves  out  of  these  very 
errors,  that  we  may  know  how  to  judge  of  others,  and  that  we  may 
do  it  with  the  tenderness  of  charity. 

"  First,  then,  it  is  said  of  Papists  that  they  ascribe  an  infallibility 
to  the  Pope,  so  that  if  he  were  to  say  one  thing  and  the  Bible 
another,  his  authority  would  carry  it  over  the  authority  of  God. 
And  think  you,  my  brethren,  that  there  is  no  such  Popery  among 
you  ?  Is  there  no  taking  of  your  religion  upon  trust  fi'om  another, 
when  you  should  draw  it  fresh  and  unsullied  from  the  fountain-head 
of  inspiration  ?  You  all  have,  or  you  ought  to  have,  Bibles  ;  and 
how  often  is  it  repeated  there,  '  Hearken  diligently  unto  me  ?'  Now, 
do  you  obey  this  requirement,  by  making  the  reading  of  your  Bibles 
a  distinct  and  earnest  exercise  ?  Do  you  ever  dare  to  bring  your 
favourite  minister  to  the  tribunal  of  the  word,  or  would  you  tremble 
at  the  presumption  of  such  an  attempt,  so  that  the  hearing  of  the 
word  carries  a  greater  authority  over  your  mind  than  the  reading  of 
the  word  ?  Now  this  want  of  daring,  this  trembling  at  the  very  idea 
of  a  dissent  from  your  minister,  this  indolent  acquiescence  in  his  doc- 
trine, is  just  calling  another  man  master  ;  it  is  putting  the  authority 
of  man  over  the  authority  of  God  ;  it  is  throwing  yourself  into  a  pro- 
strate attitude  at  the  footstool  of  human  infallibility ;  it  is  not  just 
kissing  the  toe  of  reverence,  but  it  is  the  profounder  degradation  of 
the  mind  and  of  all  its  faculties  :  and  without  the  name  of  Popery, 
— that  name  which  lights  up  so  ready  an  antipathy  in  your  bosoms, 
your  soul  may  be  infected  with  the  substantial  poison,  and  your  con- 
science be  weighed  down  by  the  oppressive  shackles  of  Popery.  And 
all  this,  in  the  noon-day  eflfulgence  of  a  Protestant  country,  where 
the  Bible,  in  your  mother  tongue,  circulates  among  all  your  families, 
— where  it  may  be  met  with  in  almost  every  shelf,  and  is  ever  solicit- 
ing you  to  look  to  the  wisdom  that  is  inscribed  upon  its  pages.  0  ! 
how  tenderly  should  we  deal  with  the  prejudices  of  a  rude  and  un- 
educated people,  who  have  no  Bibles,  and  no  art  of  reading  among 
them,  to  unlock  its  treasures,  when  we  think  that,  even  in  this  our 
land,  the  voice  of  human  authority  carries  so  mighty  an  influence 
along  with  it,  and  veneration  for  the  word  of  God  is  darkened  and 
polluted  by  a  blind  veneration  for  its  interpreters. 
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"  We  tremble  to  read  of  the  fulmiuatious  that  have  issued  in  other 
days  from  a  conclave .  of  cardinals.  Have  we  no  conclaves,  and  no 
fulminations,  and  no  orders  of  inquisition,  in  our  own  country?  Is 
there  no  professing  brotherhood,  or  no  professing  sisterhood,  to  deal 
their  censorious  invectives  around  them,  upon  the  members  of  an  ex- 
communicated world  ?  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  religious  public. 
There  is  a  '  little  flock,'  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  '  world  lying  in 
wickedness,'  on  the  other.  But  have  a  care  ye  who  think  youi'selves 
of  the  favoured  few,  how  you  never  transgress  the  mildness,  and  charity, 
and  unostentatious  virtues  of  the  gospel ;  lest  you  hold  out  a  distorted  • 
picture  of  Christianity  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  impose  that  as  re- 
ligion on  the  fancy  of  the  credulous,  which  stands  at  as  wide  a  distance 
from  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  as  do  the  services  of  an  ex- 
ploded superstition,  or  the  mummeries  of  an  antiquated  ritual." 

"  But,  again,  it  is  said,  that  Papists  worship  saints,  and  fall  down 
to  graven  images.  This  is  very,  very  bad.  '  Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve  '  But  let  us  take  our- 
selves to  task  upon  this  charge  also.  Have  we  no  consecrated  names 
in  the  annals  of  reformation, — no  worthies  who  hold  too  commanding 
a  place  in  the  remembrance  and  attection  of  Protestants  ?  Are  there 
no  departed  theologians,  whose  works  hold  too  domineering  an  ascen- 
dency over  the  faith  and  practice  of  Christians  ?  Are  there  no  la- 
borious compilations  of  other  days,  which,  instead  of  interpreting 
the  Bible,  have  given  its  truths  a  shape,  and  a  form,  and  an  arrange- 
ment, that  confer  upon  them  another  impression,  and  impart  to  them 
another  influence,  from  the  pure  and  original  record?  We  may  not 
bend  the  knee  in  any  sensible  chamber  of  imagery,  at  the  remem- 
brance of  favourite  saints.  But  do  we  not  bend  the  understanding 
before  the  volumes  of  favourite  authors,  and  do  an  homage  to  those  re- 
presentations of  the  minds  of  the  men  of  other  days,  which  should  be 
exclusively  given  to  the  representation  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  as 
j)ut  down  in  the  book  of  the  Spirit's  revelation  ?  It  is  right  that 
each  of  us  should  give  the  contribution  of  his  own  talents,  and  his 
own  learning,  to  this  most  interesting  cause  ;  but  let  the  great  drift 
of  our  argument  be  to  prop  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  to  turn  the 
eye  of  earnestness  upon  its  pages  ;  for  if  any  work,  instead  of  exalting 
the  Bible,  shall  be  made,  by  the  misjudging  reverence  of  others,  to  stand 
in  its  place,  then  we  introduce  a  false  worship  into  the  heart  of  a  re- 
formed country,  and  lay  prostrate  the  conscience  of  men,  under  the 
yoke  of  a  spurious  authority."* 

*  The  Doctrine  of  Christian  Charity  applied  to  the  case  of  Religious  Differ- 
ences :  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Auxiliary  Society,  Glasgow,  to  the 
Hibernian  Society  for  establishing  Schools  and  circulating  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  Ireland ;  in  Dr  Chalmers's  Sermons  on  Public  Occasions,  pp.  100-103, 
104,  105. — See  extract  from  his  Diary,  ante,  p.  113. 

In  the  sixth  Book  of  The  Task,  Coveper  expresses  the  sense  of  the  concluding 
paragraph  above  quoted,  in  lines  as  admirable  for  the  vigour  and  terseness  of 
their  diction,  as  for  the  truth  of  the  picture  they  present : — 
"  Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spells, 
By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 
Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthralled. 
Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 
Surrender  judgment  hood-winked.     Some  the  style 
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In  no  city  upon  earth  could  these  powerful  passages  have  been 
thundered  forth  more  fitly  than  in  Gllasgow.  And  as  the  servility 
which  they  reprove  has  unhappily  increased  instead  of  diminishing 
since  the  sermon  was  delivered,  the  insertion  of  this  portion  of  it  here 
may  suggest  some  useful  thoughts  to  the  "  little  flock"  of  saints  in 
that  devout  and  very  drunken  city. 

To  a  like  eflect  Archbishop  Seeker  says : — "  We  require  no  im- 
plicit submission  to  what  we  teach.  We  warn  you  against  it.  So 
far  as  our  doctrine  is  discerned  by  your  reason,  or  felt  by  your  con- 
sciences, to  be  true,  or  appears  to  stand  on  the  testimony  of  G-od ;  so 
far  only  believe  us.  '  We  speak  as  to  wise  men  ;  judge  ye  what  we 
say'  (1  Cor.  x.  15).  All  that  we  ask  is,  judge  uprightly.  .  .  And 
as  for  tis,  ivhose  biisiness  is  to  teach :  payimj  us  too  much  regard,  we  ac- 
knowledf/e,  is  a  dancieroiis  temptation  to  us;   and  may  do,  and  hath 

DONE,     GREAT    HARM     TO     TRUE    RELIGION,     TO     VIRTUE,     TO     HUMAN 

SOCIETY."* 

As  far  as  the  unlearned  laity  are  compelled  to  take  their  informa- 
tion upon  trust  from  the  clergy,  the  authority  of  the  guides  is  exceed- 
ingly diminished  in  comparison  with  that  of  learned  laymen,  by  the 
fact  that  in  most  churches  they  are  fettered  by  Articles  or  Confes- 
sions, in  accordance  with  which  they  must  believe,  under  pain  of  losing 
their  self-respect  and  peace  of  mind  ;  and  teach,  under  pain  of  depriva- 
tion, starvation,  and  disgrace. f     To  expect,  as  many  seem  to  do,  that 

Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and  wilds 
Of  error  leads  them,  by  a  tune  entranced. 
AVhile  slotli  seduces  more,  too  weak  to  bear 
The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought." 

The  talismans  and  spells  to  which  Dr  Clialmers  more  particularly  alludes, 
are  doubtless  the  Confession  and  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which 
enthral  the  multitude  not  only  in  the  ways  enumerated  by  Cowper,  but  through 
that  superstitious  fear  of  free  inquiry  which  has  descended  to  us  from  Popish 
times,  and  that  regard  to  worldly  interest  which  the  inconvenient  conse- 
quences of  free  inquiry  are  so  apt  to  alarm.  "  The  effect  of  established  systems 
in  obstructing  truth,"  says  Bishop  Watson,  "  is  to  the  last  degree  deplorable  : 
every  one  sees  it  in  other  churches,  but  scarcely  any  one  suspects  it  in  his  own." 
— (Pref.  to  Coll.  of  Theol.  Tracts,  p.  xiv.)  And  Gilbert  Wakefield  observes : — 
"  It  is  a  most  shocking  reflection  to  every  lover  of  truth  and  honesty,  that  a 
requisition  to  acknowledge  a  multitudinous  mass  of  theological  and  political 
propositions,  denominated  articles  of  religion,  which  many  have  never  read, 
which  they  who  read  cannot  understand,  and  which  the  imposers  of  them  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  exjjound  with  an  uniformity  of  interpretation,  should  be 
made  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  privilege  of  preaching  the  truths  of 
Christianity  ,•  nay  the  basis  of  that  preaching,  and  the  criterion  of  those  truths." 
— {Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  22.) 

*  Sermon  53,  on  "  The  Qualities  of  a  pious  and  devout  Hearer  of  the  Word 
of  God  :"  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  134  ;  Edin.  1792.  See  also  Sermon  43,  on  "  The 
Importance  of  a  careful  Examination  of  our  Principles  of  Religion  ;"  and  Ser- 
mon 101,  entitled  "  The  Sacred  Scriptures  the  only  Infallible  Rule  of  Faith 
and  Practice."  In  the  beginning  of  Sermon  44  he  says  : — "  The  first  duty  of 
reasonable  creatures,  with  respect  to  religion,  is,  informing  themselves,  as  fully 
as  their  natural  abilities,  their  improvements  in  knowledge,  and  their  conditions 
of  life  permit,  concerning  its  truth,  and  the  doctrines  it  teaches." 

t  See  Mr  Combe's  remarks  in  his  Notes  on  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  vol.  i.,  p.  135  ;  also  Wakefield's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  pp.  114, 163. 

In  England,  the  temptation  to  time-serving  in  the  Church  is  much  greater 
than  in  Scotland,  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  clerical  ranks,  and  extreme  di- 
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persons  in  this  position  should  be  impartial  interpreters  of  Scripture, 
and  candid  declarers  of  their  convictions,  shews  a  truly  juvenile  igno- 
rance of  human  nature,  and  of  the  world  as  it  is.*  Most  pitiable  it  is 
to  see  the  shifts  to  which  good  men  ai-e  sometimes  put,  when  a  doc- 
trine which  they  are  bound  to  defend  must  be  suppoi'ted  against  all  as- 
sailants, in  spite  of  Scripture,  reason,  and  undeniable  facts  in  nature. f 
Whiston  records  that  he  once  waited  on  Bishop  Smalridge,  and  re- 
quested him  to  write  a  book  to  recommend  to  the  world  a  fair  and  im- 
partial review  of  Christian  antiquity,  in  order  to  the  correction  of  such 
errors  and  practices  as  might  have  crept  into  the  Church  since  the 
first  settlement  of  Christianity.  "  His  Lordship's  answer,"  says  he, 
"  as  near  as  I  can  remember  the  words,  and  that  with  great  emotion 
of  mind  and  body,  was  this :  *  Mr  Whiston,  I  dare  not  examine ;  I 
dare  not  examine.  For  if  we  should  examine,  and  find  that  you  are 
in  the  right,  the  Church  has  then  been  in  an  error  so  many  hundred 

versity  of  emoluments.  "  0  what  a  sad  but  prevalent  topic  am  I  now  come  to  !" 
exclaims  Whiston.  "  The  expectation  of  preferment ;  more  preferment  !  The  grand 
thing  commonly  aimed  at,  both  by  clergy  and  laity ;  and  generally  the  utter 
ruin  of  virtue  and  religion  among  them  both  !  Poison,  sweet  poison ;  first 
poured  upon  the  Church  by  Constantine  the  Great,  and  greedily  swallowed  both 
by  Papists  and  Protestants  ever  since.  But  blessed  be  God  who  hath  given  me, 
instead  of  that  sweet  poison,  Agur's  admirable  wish  :  '  Neither  poverty  nor 
riches  ;  but  hath  fed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me.'  Prov.  xxx.  8." — {Me- 
moirs of  his  own  Life,  p.  156.)  See  Baxter's  Works,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  198-9. 
"  What's  orthodox  and  true  believing 

Against  a  conscience? — A  good  living.     .     .     . 

What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear  ? — 

About  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

And  that  which  was  prov'd  true  before, 

Prove  false  again  ? — Two  hundred  more." 

Hudibras,  Part  111.,  Canto  I.,  v.  1273,  &c. 
"  One  day,  I  remember,"  says  Gilbert  Wakefield,  "  my  rector,  Mr  Maddock, 
was  expostulating  with  me  on  the  subject  of  my  dissatisfaction  with  the  consti- 
tution and  doctrines  of  our  church  ;  of  which  sentiments  I  made  no  secret  at 
anj'  time,  when  a  good  end  could  be  accomplished  by  a  declaration  of  them. 
After  some  disputation  on  botli  sides,  but  without  the  least  tendency  to  warmth 
and  ill-humour  in  eitlier  of  us,  I  finisht  the  debate  by  a  plain  question,  which  I 
heartily  wish  every  member  of  the  church-establishment  to  put  to  his  own  con- 
science ;  and  to  answer  it  deliberately,  and  solemnly,  according  to  the  report 
of  that  faithful  arbiter,  as  he  expects  to  render  an  account  of  his  actions  to  the 
GREAT  Umpire  of  the  universe — '  Tell  me  plainly,  Mr  Maddock,  did  you  ever 
read  the  Scriptures,  with  the  express  view  of  enquiring  into  the  doctrine  of  a 
Trinity,  EARLY  in  life,  and  before  your  preferment,  or  your  prospects  of  pre- 
ferment, might  contribute  to  influence  your  judgment,  and  make  it  convenient 
for  you  to  acquiesce  ?'  '  Why  then,'  says  he,  '  if  you  ask  me  that,  I  must 
honestly  own,  I  never  did.' — It  is  scarcely  needful  to  add,  that  he  molested 
me  no  more  on  these  questions." — {WakefielcVs  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  180.) 

*  See  ante,  pp.  46,  47,  87,  115,  235,  252,  258  ;  and  Godwin's  Political  Jus- 
tice, B.  vi.,  ch.  ii.  "  He  that  has  a  mind  to  believe,"  says  Locke,  "  has  half 
assented  already." — (Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  sect.  33.)  "  Yet  I  allow,  and 
am  persuaded,"  says  Wakefield,  "  that  many  dignified  clergymen  are  perfectly 
honest  and  sincere  in  professing  the  doctrines  of  the  Church ;  but  it  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  in  every  age,  to  call  them  unprejudiced 
Vin^ proper  witnesses.  We  should  recollect  the  penetrating  remark  of  the  Jewish 
sage — '  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked  !'  " — (3/e- 
moirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  286.) 

t  See  ante,  pp.  56-61,  and  72-106. 
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years  !'  I  asked  him,  '  How  he  could  say  so,  and  still  be  a  Protestant,' 
He  replied,  '  Yes,  he  could.'  This  I  testify  uuder  my  hand.  Will. 
Whiston."* 

"  Strong  indeed,"  says  Jortin,  with  reference  to  Cardinal  Fleury, 
"  are  the  prejudices  of  education,  and  the  attachment  to  a  church  in 
Avhich  we  were  born  and  bred,  and  to  the  ministry  of  which  we  have 
devoted  ourselves ;  and  candid  allowances  ought  ever  to  be  made  for 
them.  Else  it  would  seem  impossible  for  a  man  of  letters,  a  man 
versed  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  in  .the  Scriptures,  a  man  of  probity 
and  good  sense,  to  admit  the  Pope's  spiritual  authority  over  the 
Christian  world,  the  infallibility  of  Popes  or  Councils,  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharist  in  one  kind,  transubstantiation,  celibacy  imposed 
upon  the  monks,  the  nuns,  and  the  clergy,  the  worship  of  images  and 
relics,  the  usefulness  of  monasteries,  the  miracles  ascribed  to  impos- 
tors, fanatics,  and  lunatics,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things  so  contrary 
to  religion  and  to  common  sense."! 

The  corporate  spirit  and  party  ties  of  the  clergy  form  another 
reason  why  their  professed  opinions  cannot  be  received  so  confidingly 
as  those  of  independent  investigators  of  religious  truth.  This  point 
is  well  illustrated  by  Archbishop  Whately  in  the  folloAving  passage  : — 

"  We  know  how  much  the  judgment  of  men  is  likely  to  be  biassed, 
and  also  how  much  they  are  tempted  to  acquiesce  in  something  against 
their  judgment,  when  earnestly  pressed  by  the  majority  of  those  who 
are  acting  with  them, — whom  they  look  up  to, — whose  approbation 
encourages  them, — and  whose  censure  they  cannot  but  dread. 

"  Some  doctrine,  suppose,  is  promulgated,  or  measure  proposed,  or 
mode  of  procedure  commenced,  which  some  members  of  a  party  do  not, 
in  their  unbiassed  judgment,  approve.  But  any  one  of  them  is  dis- 
posed, first  to  whh,  then  to  hope,  and  lastly  to  believe,  that  those  are 
in  the  right  whom  he  would  be  sorry  to  think  wrong.  And  again,  in 
any  case  where  his  judgment  may  still  be  unchanged,  he  may  feel  that 
it  is  but  a  small  concession  he  is  called  on  to  make,  and  that  there  are 
great  benefits  to  set  against  it ;  and  that,  after  all,  he  is  perhaps  called 
on  merely  to  acquiesce  silently  in  what  he  does  not  quite  approve  ;  and 
he  is  loth  to  incur  censure  as  lukewarm  in  the  good  cause, — as  pre- 
sumptuous,— as  unfriendly  towards  those  who  are  acting  with  him. 
To  be  a  '  breaker  up  of  the  Club'  (eratpias  SiaADXT^s)  was  a  reproach, 
the  dread  of  which,  we  learn  from  the  great  historian  of  Greece, 
carried  much  weight  with  it  in  the  transactions  of  the  party  warfare 
he  is  describing.     And  we  may  expect  the  like  in  all  similar  cases. 

"  And  when  men  have  once  been  led  to  make  one  concession,  they 
are  the  mor  eloth  to  shrink  from  a  second ;  and  a  third  costs  still 
less."| 

This  pictui'e  of  things  as  they  are,  is  painted  from  life  by  the  mas- 
terly hand  of  one  who  has  seen  and  watched  as  much  of  clerical  doings 
as  most  men ;  and  who  has  the  courage  to  delineate  the  truth,  in  the 
face  of  the  odium  which  a  free  exposure  of  clerical  weaknesses  is  sure 
to  bring  upon  those  who  make  it. 

*  Whiston's  Memoirs  of  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  p.  177. 

t  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Eccl.  Hist. ;  in  his  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  296. 

X  Essays  on  Some  of  the  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  &c. ;   2d  ed.,  p.  112. 
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Nor  is  this  clerical  and  corporate  influence  upon  individual  clergy- 
men the  only  cause  of  the  impairment  of  that  authority  which  their 
professed  opinions  enjoy  among  thinking  people,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  laymen  of  equal  talents,  acquirements,  and  integrity.  A  still 
more  powerful  one  is  iha  })rcssnre  from  loitJumt — the  influence  of  Phari- 
saical busy-bodies  and  ignorant  fanatics,  both  male  and  female,  upon 
the  clergy  whom  they  watch  and  criticise  ;  and  whose  lives,  unless  the 
unfortunate  pastors  come  up  to  the  approved  standard  of  what  they 
ought  to  believe,  inculcate,  and  do,  these  godly  people  are  impelled 
by  a  sense  of  "  Christian  duty"  to  make  miserable  by  calumny  and 
insult.  Sad  indeed  is  the  spectacle  of  a  man  of  sense  and  learning, 
compelled  to  choose  between  facing  such  discomforts,  and  becoming  the 
tool  of  some  "  little  flock"  of  conceited  enthusiasts  iu  his  neighbour- 
hood !  Even  should  there  be  iu  the  parish  but  one  restless  "  evan- 
gelical" lady,  whose  rank  happens  to  give  her  some  local  influence, 
and  whose  pertinacity  and  self-importance  are  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  what  she  undoubtingly  calls  "  religious  truth,"  such  a  neighbour 
may  compel  the  reluctant  but  helpless  clergyman  to  patronise  schemes, 
and  embark  in  agitations,  which  in  his  own  private  opinion  are  need- 
less or  mischievous.  Nor  must  the  rivalry  of  hostile  sects,  when  any 
of  them  is  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  gain  popularity  and  influence, 
be  forgotten.  Who,  then,  shall  say  how  many  of  the  Scottish  minis- 
ters to  whom  the  Sabbath  Alliance  sent  its  appeals,  or  who  were 
stirred  up  by  the  "  Organisation  Secretary"  and  his  friends  in  person, 
were  moved  to  compliance  by  such  influences  as  these?  Who  shall 
pronounce  how  often  the  clergy  have  patronised  measures  to  which 
they  were  at  least  inditferent,  simply  because  they  were  expected  to  do 
so  by  people  whom  they  were  loth  to  oflend  ?* 

A  writer  in  the  92d  volume  of  the  Edinhurgh  Review,  after  making 

*  One  of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance  "  was  to  disseminate 
as  widely  as  possible  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  Alliance.  The  constitu- 
tion and  list  of  the  vei-y  influential  Committee  were  generally  advertised.  A 
circular  was  also  prepared,  explaining  its  views  at  some  length,  and  soliciting 
co-operation ;  and  this,  being  made  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  constitution,  &c.,  as 
well  as  a  stamped  envelope,  was  addressed  to  the  ministers  of  every  evangelical 
denomination  in  Scotland — between  two  and  three  thousand  in  number.^' — [First 
Annual  Report,  p.  5.) 

With  respect  to  the  Alliance,  and  those  auxiliary  associations  which  the  Or- 
ganisation Secretary  was  instrumental  in  establishing  throughout  the  country, 
it  is  confessed  in  the  same  Report  that  after  fourteen  months'  experience,  "  the 
expectations  of  many  of  the  leading  promoters  of  the  Association"  had  been 
discovered  to  be  "  far  too  sanguine.  It  was  found,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
months,  that  iu  a  number  of  places,  committees,  composed  of  all  parties,  formed 
apparently  under  the  most  harmonious  and  favourable  auspices,  and  unques- 
tionably earnest  iu  their  intentions,  had  entirely  failed  to  effect  their  purpose.  In 
some  other  cases  there  was  hut  a  seeming  vitality  ;  for,  though  the  tracts  were 
circulated,  few  members  were  enrolled,  and  the  contributions  barely  covered  the  cost 
price  of  the  tracts,  leaving  nothing  in  aid  of  the  general  expenditure.  It  is  proper 
to  state  explicitly  and  at  once,  that  the  Alliance  experienced  these  unanticipated 
obstacles.  They  are  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  a  less  favourable  balance- 
sheet  than  was  expected;  for  it  will  be  seen,  by  a  glance  at  the  list  in  tlie  Ap- 
pendix, how  many  of  the  more  important  and  early  formed  auxiliaries  found 
themselves  unable  to  act." — (P.  6  )  This  bad  success  is  attributed  in  the  Report 
to  "the  error  of  not  giving  congregations  a  sufficiently  independent  and  indivi- 
dual interest  in  the  Association,  leaving  them  to  act  upon  the  district  system  or 
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the  observations  on  conventional  hypocrisy  which  wore  formerly  quoted, 
p.  214,  proceeds  as  follows  : — "  Then  there  are  the  deliberate  dis- 

not,  according  to  circumstances  :  for  there  are  places  where  it  has  been  success- 
fully carried  out."  But  is  it  credible  that  if  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  Alli- 
ance had  really  prevailed,  the  various  evangelical  sects  would  not  have  co- 
operated as  heartily  as  they  do  in  antipapal  and  antislavery  agitations  ?  Again, 
when  Mr  Locke,  in  tlie  spring  of  1849,  proposed  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  the 
enactment  of  a  law  to  compel  Railway  Companies  to  carry  passengers  on  Sun- 
days, the  Committee  of  the  Alliance  printed  two  circulars  in  succession,  which 
they  transmitted  by  post  "  to  every  minister  in  Scotland,  urging  them  to  peti- 
tion" against  the  measure  :  which  circulars  were  "  strengthened  by  one  to  the 
same  effect  despatched  by  the  Sabbath  Committee  of  the  P''ree  Church  to  all  the 
ministers  of  their  denomination ;"  while  "  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  also, 
through  their  Committee  of  Synod  on  Sabbath  Observance,  urged  all  their 
ministers  and  people  to  oppose  the  '  disgraceful  attempt,'  as  they  justly  charac- 
terised it,  '  to  legalise  Sabbath-profanation,'  and  advertised  a  form  of  petition." 
— (Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance  for  the  Years  1849  and 
1850,  p.  5.)  Now,  although  the  success  of  these  urgent  appeals  fell  far  short 
of  expectation,  can  it  be  believed  that  all  or  even  most  of  the  ministers  who 
responded  to  them,  had  the  moral  courage  to  refrain  from  making  a  show  of 
activity  against  the  alleged  profanation,  however  little  they  might  disapprove 
of  Sunday  trains  ?  Every  one  of  them  may  have  been  sincerely  zealous  ;  I  call 
no  man's  honesty  in  question  :  what  I  wish  to  illustrate  is  merely  this — that 
since  many  of  them  might  entertain  a  different  opinion  from  that  which  under 
this  virtual  compulsion  they  professed,  we  cannot  regard  clerical  advocacy  in 
such  circumstances  as  unequivocal  evidence  of  approval.  Recently,  the  Alliance 
invited  "  the  ministers  of  religion  of  all  denominations  throughout  Scotland 
to  protest  against  the  proposal  to  open  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  Lord's  Day ;" 
and  "  they  cannot  doubt,"  says  their  Acting  Committee  in  its  Report  for  1852, 
"that  every  Protestant  minister  will  sign  such  a  protest,  which  of  itself  ivill  con- 
stitute a  noble  testimony  to  the  Divine  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  and  convey  SO 
STRONG  AN  EXPRESSION  OF  RELIGIOUS  OPINION  that  neither  Government  nor 
Parliament  will  be  willing  to  resist  it"  ! !  What  was  this  but  to  give  warning 
that  the  Committee  would  infer  from  refusal  that  the  refuser  was  little  better 
than  a  Papist  ?  Both  Government  and  Parliament,  it  may  be  hoped,  can  esti- 
mate so  coi'rectly  the  "strong  expressions  of  religious  opinion"  thus  extorted, 
as  to  be  little  amazed  or  influenced  hy  them,  however  numerous  or  urgent. 

Dr  Lorimer,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Sabbath,  says,  that  "  while  Popery  re- 
vives everywhere,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Evangelical  religion  in  various  com- 
munions declines.  The  present  struggle  is  bringing  out  that  some,  of  whom 
better  things  might  have  been  hoped,  are  relaxed  in  their  views  and  feelings  regard- 
ing the  Fourth  Commandment.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  whether  undue  in- 
tercourse with  Popery  and  Liberalism,  for  political  ends  of  later  years,  or  other 
influences  of  longer  standing,  so  it  is,  that  men  are  hanging  back,  or  proving  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  the  present  stand  for  the  Sabbath,  whose  venerable  forefathers 
would  have  been  the  first  to  take  the  field,  and  the  last  to  abandon  it."  He  is 
so  charitable  as  to  say  that  he  "  does  not  charge  all  with  being  infidel  who  are 
seriously  erroneous  in  their  creed  and  practice  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath.  Much 
allowance  must  here,  as  in  similar  cases,  be  made  for  unfavourable  circumstances 
of  education,  social  2:>osition,  and  want  of  thorough  examination  of  the  subject.  It 
is  well  known  that  many  men,  otherwise  devout,  miserably  fail  in  their  views 
of  the  Sabbath  law.  To  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  as  the  Judge  of  all,  must 
every  one  stand  or  fall." — (The  Protestant  or  the  Popish  Sabbath?  pp.  52,  71.) 
Think  of  a  Free  Church  minister,  who  is  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession,  and  by  the  tight  cords  of  his  social  position  as  one  of  the  oracles 
of  Glasgow,  condescendingly  making  this  allowance  for  the  poor  unfettered  lay- 
men !  Above  all,  think  of  Dr  Lorimer,  who  could  write  a  book  on  the  Sabbath 
without  seeming  to  have  ever  read  the  14th  chapter  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  talking  charitably  of  the  "  want  of  thorough  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject" by  those  benighted,  though  "otherwise  devout,'"  individuals! 
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honesties  of  the  learned,  imposing  upon  the  people  what  they  do  not 
believe  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  the  end  it  is  supposed  to  answer.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  [in  liis  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
vol.  i.,  p.  222]  adduces  at  length  the  text  of  the  three  heavenly  wit- 
nesses, which  no  scholar,  since  Person's  investigation  of  it,  professes  to 
believe  genuine  [see  ante,  p.  45],  but  which  is  still  nevertheless  retained 
in  our  Bibles,  and  also  in  those  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  America, 
notwithstanding  their  opportunity  of  expunging  it  when  the  Ameri- 
can Episcopalians  revised  the  liturgy  and  struck  out  the  Athauasian 
creed.  This  disingenuous  timidity  has  long  been  a  reflection  upon  all 
our  religious  teachers.  It  is  now  becoming  extremely  dangerous  to 
their  influence  and  authority.  There  is  no  meeting  an  age  of  inquiry 
except  in  the  spirit  of  perfect  candour.  The  question  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  dogmatic  Christianity,  is  the  authority  of  the  letter  of 
Scripture  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  that  question  is  neither  a  settled  nor 
an  open  one  even  among  Protestants.  All  the  clergy  of  almost  all 
sects  are  afraid  of  it ;  and  the  students  of  nature,  intent  only  upon 
facts  that  (rod  has  revealed  to  our  senses,  have  to  fight  their  way 
against  the  self-same  religious  prejudice  which  consigned  Glalileo  to 
his  dungeon.  The  geologists,  following  in  the  track  of  the  astrono- 
mers, have  made  good  some  very  important  positions,  and  number 
among  them  many  eminent  churchmen  of  unquestioned  fidelity  to  their 
ordination  vows.  It  is  now,  therefore,  admitted  that  the  text  is  not 
conclusive  against  physical  demonstration.  Is  the  text  conclusive 
against  moral  induction  and  metaphysical  inquiry  ?  Let  a  layman 
put  that  question,  and  an  awful  silence  is  the  least  forbidding  answer 
he  will  receive.  No  minister  of  a  parish,  no  master  of  a  school,  no 
father  of  a  family  in  Englaud  feels  himself  free  to  pursue  any  train  of 
instruction  that  seems  in  conflict  with  a  familiar  text  or  a  dogmatic 
formula,  excepting  only  the  subject  of  the  opening  verses  of  Genesis. 
He  is  either  fearful  of  the  ground  himself,  or  he  cannot  clear  his  own 
path  for  others  without  opening  a  discussion,  which  is  discountenanced 
on  all  sides  and  branded  with  reproachful  names.  He,  in  spite  of 
himself,  must  take  refuge  in  evasions  and  reserve,  and  close  a  subject 
of  perhaps  the  liveliest  interest  to  the  most  reverential  minds,  lest  the 
works  of  God  should  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  his  word.  Here  is 
the  dilemma  which  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  education 
question  in  England.  This  is  what  is  consciously  or  unconsciously 
meant  in  many  important  quarters  by  the  cry  against  secular  instruc- 
tion. This  is  why  the  natural  sciences  were  so  long  frowned  upon  in 
our  grammar  schools  and  colleges,  and  ancient  knowledge  preferred 
to  modern  as  a  sounder  and  a  holier  lore.  The  theology  of  the  Vati- 
can was  at  home  among  the  Pagan  mythologies,  the  Aristotelian 
physics,  and  the  Hebrew  cosmogonies  ;  yet  stood  in  awe  of  '  the  Tuscan 
artist's  optic  glass;'  and  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Church  has  ever 
since  been  true  to  that  instinct.  But  Protestantism,  we  say  again, 
and  printing,  have  admitted  the  light  of  nature  into  the  schools  ;  and, 
in  the  unlimited  ecclesiastical  freedom  of  the  United  States,  religion 
and  education  go  hand  in  hand."* 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  the  work  referred  to,  observes  that  literary  and 

*  Edin.  Rev.,  vol.  xcii.,  pp.  350,  351. 
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scientific  men,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  European  or  American, 
clergy  or  laity,  abstain  in  general  from  communicating  the  results  of 
their  scientific  or  biblical  researches  to  the  million,  not  so  much  from 
any  apprehension  that  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity  would  sutler 
the  slightest  injury  were  the  new  views  to  be  universally  known,  as 
from  false  notions  of  expediency,  and  fear  of  the  prejudices  of  the  vul- 
gar. "  They  dare  not  speak  out,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  England  halted  for  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years  before  they  had  courage  to  adopt  the  reform  in  the  Julian  calen- 
dai',  which  Ciregory  XIII.,  in  accordance  with  astronomical  observa- 
tions, had  eifected  in  15S2.  Hogarth,  in  his  picture  of  the  Election 
Feast,  has  introduced  a  banner  carried  by  one  of  the  crowd,  on  which 
was  inscribed  the  motto,  '  Give  us  back  our  eleven  days  ;'  for  he  re- 
membered when  the  angry  mob,  irritated  by  the  innovation  of  the  new 
style,  went  screaming  these  words  through  the  streets  of  London.  In 
like  manner,  the  acknowledged  antiquity  of  Egyptian  civilisation,  or 
of  the  solid  framework  of  the  globe,  with  its  monuments  of  many  ex- 
tinct races  of  living  beings,  might,  if  suddenly  disclosed  to  an  ignorant 
people,  raise  as  angry  a  demand  to  give  them  back  their  old  chrono- 
logy. Hence  arises  a  habit  of  concealing  tVom  the  unlettered  public 
discoveries  which  might,  it  is  thought,  perplex  them,  and  unsettle  their 
old  opinions.  This  method  of  dealing  with  the  most  sacred  of  subjects 
may  thus  be  illustrated  : — A  few  tares  have  grown  up  among  the 
wheat ;  you  must  not  pull  them  up,  or  you  will  loosen  the  soil  and 
expose  the  roots  of  the  good  grain,  and  then  all  may  wither  :  more- 
over, you  must  go  on  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  same  tares  in  the  mind 
of  the  rising  generation,  for  you  cannot  open  the  eyes  of  the  children 
without  undeceiving  and  alarming  their  parents.  Now  the  perpetua- 
tion of  error  among  the  many  is  only  one  part  of  the  mischief  of  this 
want  of  good  faith  ;  for  it  is  also  an  abandonment  by  the  few  of  the 
high  ground  on  which  their  religion  ought  to  stand,  namely,  its  truth. 
It  accustoms  the  teacher  to  regard  his  religion  in  its  relation  to  the 
millions  as  a  mere  piece  of  machinery,  like  a  police,  for  preserving 
order,  or  enabling  one  class  of  men  to  govern  another. 

"  If  such  a  state  of  things  be  unsound  and  unsatisfactory,  it  is  not 
so  much  the  clergy  who  are  to  blame  as  the  laity  ;  for  laymen  have 
more  freedom  of  action,  and  can  with  less  sacrifice  of  pei-sonal  interests 
take  the  initiative  in  a  reform.  The  cure  of  the  evil  is  obvious  ;  it 
consists  in  giving  such  instruction  to  the  people  at  large  as  would 
make  concealment  impossible.  Whatever  is  known  and  intelligible  to 
ordinary  capacities  in  science,  especially  if  contrary  to  the  first  and 
natural  impressions  derivable  from  the  literal  meaning,  or  ordinary 
acceptation,  of  the  text  of  Scripture,  whether  in  astronomy,  geology, 
or  any  other  department  of  knowledge,  should  be  freely  communicated 
to  all.  Lay  teachers,  not  professionally  devoted  and  pledged  to  pro- 
pagate the  opinions  of  particular  sects,  will  do  this  much  more  freely 
than  ecclesiastics,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  proportion  as  the 
standard  of  public  instruction  is  raised  ;  and  no  order  of  men  would 
be  such  gainers  by  the  measure  as  the  clergy,  especially  the  most  able 
and  upright  among  them.  Every  normal  school,  every  advance  made 
in  the  social  and  intellectual  position  of  the  lay  teachers,  tends  to  eman- 
cipate, not  the  masses  alone,  but  still  more  effectually  their  spirit- 
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ual  guides,  and  would  increase  their  usefulness  in  a  tenfold  degree. 
That  a  clergy  m:iy  be  well  intbrmed  for  the  age  they  live  in,  and  may 
contain  among  them  many  learned  and  good  men,  while  the  people 
remain  in  darkness,  we  know  fi-om  history  ;  for  the  spiritual  instruc- 
tors may  wish  to  keep  the  multitude  in  ignorance,  with  a  view  of  main- 
taining their  own  power.  But  no  educated  people  will  ever  tolerate 
an  idle,  illiterate,  or  stationary  priesthood.  That  this  is  impossible, 
the  experience  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  New  England  has 
fully  proved.  In  confirmation  of  this  truth,  I  may  appeal  to  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  ministers  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches  of 
late  years.  Their  missionaries  found  the  Congregationalists  slumber- 
ing in  all  the  security  of  an  old  establishment,  and  soon  made  numer- 
ous converts,  besides  recruiting  their  ranks  largely  from  newly  arrived 
emigrants.  They  were  able  to  send  more  preachers  into  the  vineyard, 
because  they  required  at  first  scarcely  any  preparation  or  other  quali- 
fication than  zeal.  But  no  sooner  had  the  childi-en  of  the  first  con- 
verts been  taught  in  the  free  schools  under  an  improved  system,  than 
the  clergy  of  these  very  denominations  who  had  for  a  time  gloried  in 
their  ignorance,  and  spoken  with  contempt  of  all  human  knowledge, 
found  it  necessary  to  study  for  some  years  in  theological  seminaries, 
and  attend  courses  of  church  history,  the  Grreek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and 
Grerman  languages,  the  modern  writings  of  German  and  other  biblical 
scholars,  and  every  branch  of  divinity.  The  Baptist  college  of  New- 
ton has  greatly  distinguished  itself  among  others,  and  that  of  the 
Methodists  at  Middletown  in  Connecticut ;  while  the  Independents 
have  their  theological  college  at  Andover  in  Massachusetts,  which  has 
acquired  much  celebrity,  and  drawn  to  it  pupils  from  great  distances, 
and  of  many  different  denominations. 

"  The  large  collections  of  books  on  divinity,  which  are  now  seen  in 
the  libraries  of  the  New  England  clergy,  were  almost  unknown  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

"  The  average  pay  also  of  the  clergy,  in  the  rural  districts  of  New 
England,  has  increased.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it  was 
not  more  than  200  dollars  annually,  so  that  they  were  literally  '  pass- 
ing rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year  ;'  whereas  now  they  usually  receive 
500  at  least,  and  some  in  the  cities  2000  or  3000  dollars.  Nor  can 
there  be  a  doubt  that,  in  proportion  as  the  lay  teachers  are  more 
liberally  remunerated,  the  scale  of  income  required  to  command  the 
services  of  men  of  first-rate  talent  in  the  clerical  profession  must  and 
will  be_^  raised.  Already  there  are  many  indications  in  Massachusetts 
that  a  demand  for  higher  qualifications  in  men  educated  for  the  pul- 
pit is  springing  up.  It  is  no  bad  augury  to  hear  a  minister  exhort 
his  younger  brethren  at  their  ordination  not  to  stand  in  awe  of  their 
congregations,  but  to  remember  they  have  before  them  sinful  men  who 
are  to  be  warned,  not  critics  who  are  to  be  propitiated.  '  Formerly,' 
said  Channing,  '  Felix  trembled  before  Paul  ;  it  is  now  the  successor 
of  Paul  who  trembles  :' — a  saying  Avhich,  coming  as  it  did  from  a 
powerful  and  successful  preacher,  implies  that  the  people  are  awaking, 
not  that  they  are  growing  indifterent  about  religious  matters,  but  that 
the  day  of  soporific  discourses,  full  of  empty  declamation  or  unmeaning 
common-places,  is  drawing  to  a  close."* 

f  Vol.  i.,  pp.  224-228. 
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lu  his  second  volume,  Sir  diaries,  after  relating  some  geological 
discoveries  made  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  which  could 
nowise  be  reconciled  with  the  Hebrew  cosmogony  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  adds  some  observations  on  a  moral  phenomenon  which  was 
forcibly  brought  before  his  mind  in  the  course  of  the  investigation, 
and  may  very  fitly  be  noticed  here  as  illustrating  at  once  the  subject 
in  hand,  and  the  absence  of  genuine  religious  liberty  even  in  the 
United  States.     He  says  : — 

"  The  interest  excited  by  these  singular  monuments  of  the  olden 
times,  naturally  led  to  animated  discussions,  both  in  lecture-rooms  and 
in  the  columns  of  the  daily  journals  of  Pennsylvania,  during  which  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  earth,  and  the  doctrine  of  former  changes  in  the 
species  of  animals  and  plants  inhabiting  this  planet  before  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  were  assumed  as  established  truths.  But  these  views 
were  so  new  and  startling,  and  so  opposed  to  popular  prepossessions, 
that  they  drew  down  much  obloquy  upon  their  promulgators,  who  in- 
curred the  censures,  not  only  of  the  multitude,  but  also  of  some  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  clergy.  The  social  persecution  was 
even  carried  so  far  as  to  injure  jirofessionally  the  practice  of  some 
medical  men,  who  had  given  publicity  to  the  obnoxious  doctrines. 
Several  of  the  ministers  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  who  had  studied  for 
years  in  German  universities,  were  too  well  informed  not  to  believe 
in  the  conclusions  established  by  geologists,  respecting  the  immensity 
of  past  time  and  former  vicissitudes,  both  in  animal  and  vegetable 
life  ;  but  although  taking  a  lively  interest  in  discoveries  made  at  their 
own  door,  and  joining  in  the  investigations,  they  were  compelled  by 
prudence  to  conceal  their  opinions  from  their  congregations,  or  they 
would  have  lost  all  influence  over  them,  and  might  perhaps  have  seeB 
their  churches  deserted.  Yet  by  maintaining  silence  in  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  the  more  ignorant,  they  become,  in  some  degree,  the 
instruments  of  countenancing  error  ;  nay,  they  are  rearing  up  the 
rising  generation  to  be,  in  their  turn,  the  persecutors  of  many  of  their 
contemporaries,  who  may  hereafter  be  far  in  advance  in  their  scien- 
tific knowledge. 

"  '  To  nothing  but  error,'  says  a  popular  writer  of  our  times,  '  can 
any  truth  be  dangerous ;  and  I  know  not,'  he  exclaims,  '  where  else 
there  is  seen  so  altogether  tragical  a  spectacle,  as  that  religion  should 
be  found  standing  in  the  highways,  to  say,  '  Let  no  man  learn  the 
simplest  laws  of  the  universe,  lest  they  mislearn  the  highest.  In  the 
name  of  God  the  Maker,  who  said,  and  hourly  yet  says.  Let  there  be 
light,  we  command  that  you  continue  in  darkness  !' — (Letter  on  Secular 
Education,  by  T.  Carl;yle,  July,  1848.) 

"  Goldsmith,  in  '  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  makes  bis  traveller  say, 
that  after  he  had  walked  through  Europe,  and  examined  mankind 
nearly,  he  found  that  it  is  not  the  forms  of  government,  whether  they 
be  monarchies  or  commonwealths,  that  determine  the  amount  of 
liberty  enjoyed  by  individuals,  but  that '  riches  in  general  are  in  every 
country  another  name  for  freedom.'  I  agree  Avith  Goldsmith  that  the 
forms  of  government  are  not  alone  sufficient  to  secure  freedom — they 
are  but  means  to  an  end.  Here  we  have  in  Pennsylvania  a  free  press, 
a  widely-extended  suffrage,  and  the  most  perfect  religious  toleration, 
— nay,  more  than  toleration,  all  the  various  sects  enjoying  political 
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equality,  and,  what  is  move  rave,  an  equality  of  social  rank  ;  yet  all 
this  machinery  is  not  capable,  as  we  have  seen,  of  securing  even  so 
much  of  intellectual  freedom  as  shall  enable  a  student  of  nature  to 
discuss  freely  the  philosophical  questions  which  the  progress  of  science 
brings  naturally  before  him.  He  cannot  even  announce,  with  im- 
punity, results  which  half  a  century  of  observation  and  reasoning  has 
confirmed  by  evidence  little  short  of  mathematical  demonstration. 
But  can  riches,  as  Cloldsmith  suggests,  secure  intellectual  liberty?  No 
doubt  they  can  protect  the  few  who  possess  them  from  pecuniary  penal- 
ties, when  they  profess  unpopular  doctrines.*  But  to  enable  a  man  to 
think,  he  must  be  allowed  to  communicate  freely  his  thoughts  to  others. 
Until  they  have  been  brought  into  the  daylight  and  discussed,  they 
will  never  be  clear  even  to  himself.  They  must  be  warmed  by  the 
sympathy  of  kindred  minds,  and  stimulated  by  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy, or  they  will  never  be  fully  developed  and  made  to  ripen  and 
fructify. 

"  How,  then,  can  we  obtain  this  liberty  ?  There  is  only  one  me- 
thod ;  it  is  by  educating  the  millions,  and  by  dispelling  their  igno- 
rance, prejudices,  and  bigotry. 

"  Let  Pennsylvania  not  only  establish  numerous  free  schools  ;  but 
let  her,  when  she  organises  a  system  of  government  instruction,  raise 
the  qualifications,  pay,  and  station  in  society  of  the  secular  teachers, 
as  highly  as  Massachusetts  is  now  aspiring  to  do,  and  the  persecution 
I  have  complained  of  will  cease  at  once  and  for  ever. 

"  The  project  of  so  instructing  the  millions  might  well  indeed  be 
deemed  Utopian,  if  it  were  necessary  that  all  should  understand  the 
patient  and  laborious  trains  of  research  and  reasoning  by  which  we 
have  arrived  at  grand  generalisations  in  geology  and  other  branches 
of  physical  science.  But  this  is  not  requisite  for  the  desired  end.  We 
have  simply  to  communicate  the  results,  and  this  we  are  bound  to  do 
without  waiting  till  they  have  been  established  for  half  a  century. 
We  ought  rather  carefully  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  new  con- 
clusions as  soon  as  they  become  highly  probable,  and  thus  make  im- 
possible that  collision  of  opinion,  so  much  to  be  deprecated,  between 
the  multitude  and  the  learned. 

"  It  is  as  easy  to  teach  a  peasant  or  a  child  that  the  earth  moves 
round  the  sun,  as  to  inculcate  the  old  exploded  dogma  that  it  is  the 
motionless  centre  of  the  univevse.  The  child  is  as  willing  to  believe 
that  our  planet  is  of  indefinite  antiquity,  as  that  it  is  only  6000  years 
old.  Tell  him  that  the  earth  was  inhabited  by  other  races  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  before  the  creation  of  man,  as  we  now  know  it  to  have 
been,  and  the  idea  is  not  more  difficult  for  him  to  conceive  than  the 
notion  which  is  usually  allowed  to  take  root  in  his  mind,  that  man 
and  the  species  of  animals  and  plants,  now  our  contemporaries,  were 
the  first  occupants  of  this  globe.  All  that  we  require,  when  once  a 
good  system  of  primary  and  normal  schools  has  been  organised,  is  a 
moderate  share  of  moral  courage  and  love  of  truth,  on  the  part  of  the 
laity  and  clergy  ;  and  then  the  academical  chair  and  scientific  lecture- 

*  •'  They  who  have  lands,  and  safe  bank-stock, 
With  faith  so  founded  on  a  rock, 
May  give  a  rich  invention  ease, 
And  construe  Scripture  how  they  please."' — Green. 
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room,  and  every  pulpit,  and  every  village  school,  may  be  made  to 
speak  the  same  language,  in  regard  to  those  natural  phenomena  which 
are  of  a  kind  to  strike  and  interest  the  popular  mind,"* 

In  Grreat  Britain  it  is  impossible  that,  as  things  now  stand,  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy  should  welcome  a  system  of  education  that  will 
confer  on  the  people  a  love  and  capability  of  free  inquiry,  and  enable 
them  to  detect  the  errors  of  the  established  theology.  To  make  the 
clergy  cordial  promoters  of  popular  enlightenment,  their  own  fetters 
must  be  struck  off,  so  that  they  may  no  longer  be  under  a  profes- 
sional obligation  or  temptation  to  speak  otherwise  than  they  think,  or 
to  preserve  their  honesty  at  the  expense  of  that  superiority  in  know- 
ledge without  which  the  respectful  attention  of  educated  hearers  is 
unattainable.  So  prejudicial  and  galling  is  the  restraint  under  which 
they  are  at  present,  that  a  great  relaxation  of  it  cannot  be  very  dis- 
tant ;  and  most  welcome,  no  doubt,  to  the  best  of  the  clergy,  will  it  be 
when  it  comes.  As  Sir  Charles  Lyell  says,  the  laity  should  bestir  them- 
selves in  aid  of  their  enslaved  fellow-citizens,  whose  hands  are  so  in- 
conveniently tied  up  from  relieving  themselves.  It  is  the  interest 
of  the  entire  community  that  our  pulpits  should  be  filled  with  able, 
honest,  independent,  and  learned  men,  and  not  by  preachers  so  weak, 
ignorant,  or  unscrupulous,  as  to  rouse  the  hostility  or  disrespect  of 
educated  laymen  ;  and  if  admission  to  the  clerical  office  shall  continue 
to  be  possible  only  through  means  of  a  declaration  of  belief  which  no 
man  who  is  at  once  sincere,  intelligent,  and  well-informed,  is  able  to 
subscribe  and  to  teach  in  conformity  with,  we  need  no  prophet  to  fore- 
tell the  consequences  which  must  ensue  in  an  enlightened  age.  The 
character  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  which,  as  to  talent  and  good  sense,  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  deteriorated  visibly  in  the  present  generation, 
will  deteriorate  still  farther  in  the  next ;  for  if  good  and  wise  men  are 
scared  from  the  Church  by  obstacles  which  ai"e  insuperable  to  them 
(and  to  them  only),  the  proportion  of  "  hirelings,"  and  weaklings,  and 
fanatics  in  our  pulpits  must  more  and  more  increase.  Surely,  when 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  for  good  and  for  evil  is  considered,  the  at- 
tention of  our  statesmen  ought  to  be  seriously  directed  to  the  means  of 
reforming  at  least  that  Church  which  the  State  supports. 

"  No  particular  church,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  ought,  with  rigour, 
to  require  subscriptions  to  Articles  which  are  not  evidently  true,  and 
necessary  to  be  professed ;  because  in  the  division  of  hearts  that  is  in 
the  world,  it  is  certain  that  some  good  men  may  dissent,  and  then 
either  they  shall  be  afflicted,  or  be  tempted  to  hypocrisy :  of  either  of 
which  if  ecclesiastic  laws  be  guilty,  they  are  not  for  edification,  they  are 
neither  just  nor  pious,  and  therefore  ohli(jo  not.  .^  .  .  And  at  last,  in  such 
cases,  let  the  Articles  be  made  with  as  great  latitude  of  sense  as  they 
can  ;  and,  so  that  subscriptions  be  made  to  the  form  of  words,  let  the 
subscribers  understand  them  in  what  sense  they  please,  which  the  truth 
of  Grod  will  suffer,  and  the  words  can  be  capable  of.     This  is  the  last 

*  Vol  ii.,  pp.  314-318. — See  also  the  Kev.  Baden  Powell's  Connexion  of  Natu- 
ral and  Divine  Truth,  passim  ;  Combe's  Notes  on  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  vol.  i.,  pp.  135,  193,  261-265,  204-210  ;  ii.,  275,  286  ;  iii.,  117-120, 
124,  254-258,  393-398,  418-431 ;  the  same  author's  Moral  Philosophy,  Lec- 
ture XX.  ;  and  Dymond's  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality,  &c.,  ch.  xv.,  on 
"  The  Religious  Establishments  of  England  and  Ireland." 
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remedy,  but  it  is  the  Avorst ;  it  hath  in  it  something  of  craft,  but  very 
little  of  ingenuity  ;  and  if  it  can  serve  the  ends  of  peace,  or  of  external 
charity,  or  of  a  fantastic  concord,  yet  it  cannot  serve  the  ends  op 

TRUTH,  AND  HOLINESS,  AND   CHRISTIAN    SIMPLICITY."*       NoW,    which 

of  these  two  classes  of  ends  is  it  of  greater  importance  to  promote  ? 

The  demoralising  tendency  of  the  practice  of  subscribing  Articles 
which  are  not  believed  according  to  the  evident  meaning  of  the  words, 
is  thus  remarked  upon  by  honest  Whiston  : — "  What  will  become  of 
all  oaths,  promises,  and  securities  among  men,  if  the  plain,  real  truth 
and  meaning  of  words  be  no  longer  the  measure  of  what  we  are  to 
profess,  assert,  or  practise  ;  but  every  one  may,  if  he  do  but  openly 
declare  it,  put  liis  own  strained  interpretation,  as  he  pleases,  upon 
them  ?  Especially  if  this  be  to  be  allowed  in  the  most  sacred  matters 
of  all,  the  signing  Articles  of  Faith,  the  making  solemn  Confessions 
of  the  same,  and  the  oflPoring  up  public  prayers,  praises,  and  doxolo- 
gies,  in  the  solemn  assemblies  of  his  worship?  This,  I  own,  I  dare 
not  do,  at  the  peril  of  my  salvation  ;  and  if  I  can  no  way  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  Christ's  holy  ordinances  in  public,  without  what 
I  own  would  be  in  myself  gross  insincerity  and  prevarication,  I  shall, 
I  believe,  think  it  my  duty  to  aim  to  enjoy  that  benefit  some  other 
way,  whatever  odium  or  suffering  I  may  bring  upon  myself  thereby."f 

One  bad  effect,  in  particular,  of  chaining  the  clergy  by  Articles, 
Confessions,  and  Creeds,  is  dwelt  upon  by  Archbishop  Whately  in 
several  of  his  works :  We  cannot  believe  what  they  teach,  with  the 
same  confidence  in  their  sincerity  which  we  should  otherwise  have- 
*'  For,"  says  he,  "  the  argument  from  authority — the  confirmation  any 
one's  faith  receives  from  the  belief  of  others — is  destroyed,  when  a  com- 
pulsori/'^  (or  quasi  compulsory)  "  profession  leaves  it  doubtful  in  each 
case  whether  those  others  are  sincere  believers  or  not.  And  the  pro- 
hibition, under  secular  penalties,  of  any  arguments  against  a  religion, 
impairs,  more  or  less,  in  proportion  as  it  is  enforced,  another  and 
more  important  branch  of  evidence,  the  defiance  of  contradiction ; 
through  the  medium  of  which  most  of  the  other  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  generality  ;  who  could 
not  possibly  examine  in  detail,  for  themselves,  any  great  part  (no  one 
could  the  whole)  of  the  proofs  of  each  of  the  historical  facts  on  which 
our  religion  rests ;  but  whose  confidence  rests,  and  justly  rests,  on  the 
conviction,  that  if  there  were  any  flaw  in  the  evidence,  it  would  be 
detected  and  proclaimed.  Force,  accordingly,  together  with  fraud, 
the  two  great  engines  for  the  support  of  the  Papal  dominion,  have 
almost  annihilated  sincere  belief  in  Christianity  among  the  educated 
classes,  throughout  a  great  portion  of  Europe. ";|; 

In  conclusion,  I  submit  to  the  candid  consideration  of  Evangelical 
Christians — of  those  who,  if  the  name  they  bear  is  correctly  employed, 

*  Ductor  Dubitantium,  B.  III.,  Ch.  IV.,  Rule  xxiii.,  §  8,  10. 

t  Whiston's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  p.  52. 

+  Essays  on  the  Errors  of  Romanism,  &c.,  4th  ed.,  p.  155.  See  also  Note  B. 
at  p.  187  of  the  same  volume  ;  the  Archbishop's  Charge  on  the  Claims  of  Truth 
and  Unity,  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  Dublin,  &c.,  in  .July  1852,  p.  22 ;  and  his 
Introductory  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences,  Lesson  III. — In  his  Essays  on 
Some  of  the  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  &c.,  2d  ed.,  p.  177,  he  observes  : — "  To 
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desire  to  take  their  religious  opinions  from  the  Gospel  alone— the  fol- 
lowing passages  in  Baxter's  "  Right  Method,  for  a  Settled  Peace  of 
Conscience  and  Spiritual  Comfort :" — 

"  The  Lord  Jesus  in  wisdom  and  tender  mercy  estahlisheth  a  law 
of  grace,  and  rule  of  life,  pure  and  perfect,  but  simple  and  plain  ;  lay- 
ing the  condition  of  man's  salvation  more  in  the  honesty  of  the  be- 
lieving heart,  than  in  the  strength  of  wit,  and  subtlety  of  a  knowing 
head.  He  comprised  the  truths  which  were  of  necessity  to  salvation 
in  a  narrow  room  :  so  that  the  Christian  faith  was  a  matter  of  great 
plainness  and  simplicity.  As  long  as  Christians  were  such  and  held 
to  this,  the  Grospel  rode  in  triumph  through  the  world,  and  an  omni- 
potency  of  the  Spirit  accompanied  it,  bearing  down  all  before  it. 

assign  to  Bodies  of  fallible  men  that  kind  of  authority  which  properly  belongs 
to  God  and  his  inspired  messengers — this,  tuhile  bearing  some  outward  resemblance 
to  humble  Christian  piety,  is,  in  reality,  of  the  nature  of  idolatry.'^  Again,  in 
Essays  on  Some  of  the  Fecidiarities  of  the  Christian  Religion,  6th  ed.,  p.  221,  he 
makes  the  true  and  important  remark,  that  "  it  is  only  when  our  energies  are 
roused,  and  our  faculties  exercised,  and  our  attention  kept  awake,  by  an  ardent 
pursuit  of  truth,  and  anxious  watchfulness  against  error, — when,  in  short,  we 
feel  ourselves  to  be  doing  something  towards  acquiring,  or  retaining,  or  im- 
proving our  knowledge, — it  is  then  only  that  that  knowledge  makes  the  requisite 
practical  im.p>ression  on  the  heart  and  on  the  conduct.'' 

"  While  Protestants,"  says  Milton,  "  to  avoid  the  due  labour  of  understanding 
their  own  religion,  are  content  to  lodge  it  in  the  breast,  or  rather  in  the  books, 
of  a  clergyman,  and  to  take  it  thence,  by  scraps  and  mammocks,  as  he  dispenses 
it  in  his  Sunday's  dole,  they  will  be  always  learning  and  never  knoiving  ;  always 
infants ;  always  either  his  vassals,  as  lay  papists  are  to  their  priests ;  or  at  odds 
with  him,  as  reformed  principles  give  them  some  light  to  be  not  wholly  con- 
formable."— (On  the  Likeliest  Means  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church,  in  his 
Prose  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  41.) 

Chandler  says  : — "  'Tis  my  hearty  prayer  to  the  Father  of  lights,  and  the  God 
of  truth,  that  all  human  authority  in  matters  of  faith  may  come  to  a  full  end ; 
and  that  evei'y  one  who  hath  reason  to  direct  him,  and  a  soul  to  save,  may  be 
his  own  judge  in  everything  that  concerns  his  eternal  welfare,  without  any 
prevailing  regard  to  the  dictates  of  fallible  men,  or  fear  of  their  peevish  impo- 
tent censures." — (Chandler's  Dedication  to  his  Sermons  j^reached  in  Old  Jewry, 
p.  11.) 

Let  us  next  hear  the  pregnant  words  of  Locke : — "  If  the  religion  of  any 
church  become  therefore  true  and  saving,  because  the  head  of  that  sect,  the 
prelates  and  priests,  and  those  of  that  tribe,  do  all  of  them,  with  all  their  might, 
extol  and  praise  it — what  religion  can  ever  be  accounted  erroneous,  false,  and 
destructive  ?" — (Letter  concerning  Toleration,  p.  47.) 

Lastly,  I  transcribe  a  passage  from  Tillotson's  117th  Sermon,  on  "Proving 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messias,"  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  rejection  of  Christ  by  the 
high  priests,  scribes,  and  Pharisees  among  the  Jews : — "  There  are  very  few 
so  honest  and  sincere,  as  to  be  content  for  truth's  sake  to  part  with  their  repu- 
tation and  authority,  and  become  less  in  the  esteem  of  men  than  they  were  be- 
fore. Few  are  so  impartial  as  to  quit  those  things  which  they  have  once  laid 
great  weight  upon,  and  kept  a  great  stir  about ;  Ijecause  this  is  to  acknowledge 
that  they  were  in  an  error,  and  mistaken  in  their  zeal,  which  few  have  the  in- 
genuity to  own,  though  it  be  never  so  plain  to  others ;  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  that  our  Saviour's  doctrine  met  with  so  much  resistance,  from  those 
who  were  so  much  concerned  in  point  of  honour  and  reputation  to  make  head 
against  it.  And  this  account  our  Saviour  himself  gives  us  of  their  infidelity, 
John  V.  44.  '  How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive  honour  one  of  another,  and 
seek  not  the  honour  which  cometh  of  God  only  ?'  And  chap.  xii.  43,  '  For 
they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God.'  " — (Works,  ed.  1759, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  12.) 
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Princes  and  sceptres  stooped  ;  subtle  pliilosopliy  was  nonplust ;  and 
all  useful  sciences  came  down,  and  acknowledged  themselves  servants, 
and  took  their  places,  and  were  well  contented  to  attend  the  pleasure 
of  Christ,     .     .     . 

"  The  serpent  envying  this  happiness  of  the  church,  hath  no  way  to 
undo  us,  but  by  drawing  us  from  our  Christian  simplicity.  By  the 
occasion  of  heretics'  quarrel  and  errors,  the  serpent  steps  in,  and  will 
needs  be  a  spirit  of  zeal  in  the  church  ;  and  he  will  so  overdo  against 
heretics,  that  he  persuades  them  they  must  enlarge  their  creed,  and 
add  this  clause  against  one,  and  that  against  another,  and  all  was  but 
for  the  perfecting  and  preserving  of  the  Christian  faith.  And  so  he 
brings  it  to  be  a  matter  of  so  much  wit  to  be  a  Christian,  (as  Erasmus 
complains,)  that  ordinary  heads  were  not  able  to  reach  it.  He  had 
got  them  with  a  religious,  zealous  cruelty  to  their  own  and  others' 
souls,  to  lay  all  their  salvation,  and  the  peace  of  the  church,  upon  some 
unsearchable  mysteries  about  the  Trinity,  which  God  either  never  re- 
vealed, or  never  clearly  revealed,  or  never  laid  so  great  a  stress  upon  : 
yet  he  persuades  them  that  there  was  Scripture-proof  enough  for  these  ; 
only  the  Scripture  spoke  it  but  in  the  premises,  or  in  darker  terms, 
and  they  must  but  gather  into  their  creed  the  consequences,  and  put 
it  into  plainer  expressions,  which  heretics  might  not  so  easily  corrupt, 
pervert,  or  evade.  Was  not  this  reverent  zeal  ?  And  was  not  the  devil 
seeminr/h/  now  a  Christian  of  the  most  judicious  andfonvard  sort?    .    .    . 

"  This  plot  the  serpent  hath  found  so  successful,  that  he  hath  fol- 
lowed it  on  to  this  day.  He  hath  made  it  the  great  engine  to  get 
Rome  on  his  side,  and  to  make  them  the  great  dividers  of  Christ's 
church.  He  made  the  pope  and  the  council  of  Trent  believe,  that 
when  they  had  owned  the  ancient  creed  of  the  church,  they  must  put 
in  as  many  and  more  additional  articles  of  their  own,  and  anathema- 
tise all  gainsayers  ;  and  these  additions  must  be  the  peculiar  mark  of 
their  church  as  Romish  ;  and  then  all  that  ai'e  not  of  that  church, 
that  is,  that  own  not  those  superadded  jioints,  are  not  of  the  true 
church  of  Christ,  if  they  must  be  judges.  Yea,  among  ourselves  hath 
the  devil  used  successfulb/  this  plot !  What  confession  of  the  purest  church 
hath  not  some  more  than  is  in  Scripture  ?  The  most  modest  must  mend 
the  phrase  and  speak  plainei-,  and  somewhat  of  their  own  in  it,  not 
excepting  our  own  most  reformed  confession. 

"  Yea,  and  where  modesty  restrains  men  from  putting  all  such  in- 
ventions and  explications  in  their  creed,  the  devil  persuades  men,  that 
they  being  the  judgments  of  godly,  reverend  divines  {no  doubt  to  be  reve- 
renced, valued,  and  heard),  it  is  almost  as  m^ucli  as  if  it  loere  in  the  creed, 
and  therefore  whoever  dissenteth  must  be  noted  with  a  black  coal,  and 
you  must  disgrace  him,  and  avoid  communion  with  him  as  an  heretic. 
Hence  lately  is  your  union,  communion,  and  the  church's  peace,  laid 
upon  certain  unsearchable  mysteries  about  predestination,  the  order 
and  objects  of  God's  decrees,  the  manner  of  the  Spirit's  most  secret 
operations  on  the  soul,  the  nature  of  the  will's  essential  liberty,  and 
its  power  of  self-determining  ;  the  Divine  concourse,  determination  or 
predestination  of  man's,  and  all  other  creatures'  actions,  &c. ;  that  he 
is  scarcely  to  be  accounted  a  fit  member  for  our  fraternal  communion 
that  difters  from  us  herein.     Had  it  not  been  for  this  one  plot,  the 
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Christian  faith  had  beeu  kept  pure  ;  religion  had  been  one  ;  the 
church  had  been  one  ;  and  the  hearts  of  Christians  had  been  more  one 
than  they  are.  Had  not  the  devil  turned  orthodox,.he  had  not  made  so 
many  true  Christians  heretics,  as  Epiphanius  and  Austin  have  enrolled  in 
the  black  list.  Had  not  the  enemy  of  truth  and  peace  got  into  the 
chair,  and  made  so  pathetic  an  oration  as  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
lovers  of  truth  to  be  over-zealous  for  it,  and  to  do  too  much,  we  might 
have  had  truth  and  peace  to  this  day.  Yea,  still,  if  he  see  any  man  of 
experience  and  moderation  stand  up  to  reduce  men  to  the  ancient  siraplicity, 
he  presently  seems  the  most  zealous  for  Christ,  and  tells  the  inexperienced 
leaders  of  the  flocks,  that  it  is  in  favour  of  some  heresy  that  such  a 
man  speaks  ;  he  is  plotting  a  carnal  syncretism,  and  attempting  the 
reconcilement  of  Christ  and  Belial  ;  he  is  tainted  with  Popery,  or  So- 
-cinianisni,  or  Arminianism,  or  Calvinism,  or  whatsoever  may  make 
him  odious  with  those  he  speaks  to.  0  what  the  devil  hath  got  by 
ovei'-doing  !"* 


'& 


Note  H,  Page  8. 

What  are  "  the  Feelings  and  Opinions  of  the  Scottish  PeopW^  in  regard  to 

Sunday  Trains? 

The  true  reason  for  abandoning  the  conveyance  of  passengers  along 
with  the  letters,  newspapers,  &c.,  which  the  Sunday  trains  carry  on 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway,  has  before  beeu  mentioned  (see 
p.  361) ;  but,  as  we  saw,  the  motive  assigned  by  the  Board  was  their 
wish  to  conform  to  "  the  law  and  custom  of  the  country,"  instead  of 
"  arrogating  to  themselves  the  right  to  violate  the  feelings  and  opin- 
ions of  the  Scottish  people"  (p.  362.)  The  law,  custom,  feelings,  and 
opinions  of  the  Scottish  people  on  the  subject  have  already,  perhaps, 
been  made  sufficiently  manifest  (pp.  353,  362,  389) ;  but  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and 
Dundee  Railway,  held  on  10th  March  1853,  afford  so  correct  and  un- 
equivocal an  expression  of  the  prevalent  "  feelings  and  opinions"  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  East  of  Scotland,  and  proljably  of  most  other 
districts  of  the  country,  that  the  insertion  of  a  report  of  them  here 
will  hardly  be  deemed  superfluous. 

Shortly  before  the  meeting  referred  to,  the  little  band  of  Sabbata- 
rian shareholders  of  whom  Mr  Heriot  is  the  head,  secretly  applied  for 
and  obtained  proxies  from  such  of  their  copartners  as  held  their  opin- 
ions, and,  by  depositing  these  with  the  secretary  when  it  was  too  late 
for  others  to  counteract  the  stratagem,  endeavoured  to  secure  a  glori- 
ous triumph  to  "  the  people  of  God."  Through  the  vigilance  of  the 
editor  of  the  Scotsman,  however,  an  alarm  was  sounded  in  time  to 
summon  the  shareholders  at  large  to  their  posts.  "  That  this  is  an 
attempt,"  he  observed,  "  by  what  is.  in  the  worst  possible  sense,  a 
stolen  march,  to  place  a  small  and  indeed  alien  and  fictitious  minority 
of  the  Company  above  a  large  and  proved  majority,  is  beyond  denial. 
Not  only  have  the  shareholdei's  personally  decided  in  favour  of  two 

*  Baxter's  Works,  vol.  is.,  pp.  192-196. 
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trains  at  every  meeting,  hut,  on  the  occasion  when  proxies  wtre  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  whole  proprietors,  in  order  that  the  real  mind  of  the  com- 
pany miqht  he  ascertained,  the  votes  stood — For  trains,  268  persons; 
16,037  shares :  1389  votes :  Aqainst  trains,  90  persons;  2457  shares; 
227  votes.  A  miserable  minority,  very  few  of  whom  acquired  their 
shares  for  any  other  purpose  than  giving  annoyance  on  this  question, 
now  seek  to  Sft  aside  this  and  all  the  subsequent  corroborative  deci- 
sions, by  stealing  in  every  vote  they  can  muster  when  it  is  impracti- 
cable for  the  great  body  of  the  proprietors  to  give  any  vote  at  all.  A 
more  arrogant,  and  unfair,  and  insulting  attempt  was  never  made  in 
a  public  company." 

The  following  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  is  extracted 
from  the  same  ably  conducted  paper,  of  12th  March  : — 

"  The  transpiring  of  the  fact  that  the  party  opposed  to  the  running 
of  a  morning  and  evening  Sunday  train  had  unexpectedly  lodged  prox/es 
at  a  period  too  late  to  allow  of  any  being  Iodised  on  the  other  side,  had 
evidently  created  considerable  excitement  among  the  shareholders 
resident  in  or  near  Edinbui'gh  ;  and,  when  the  question  yame  on,  the 
room  was  very  much  crowded. 

"  Mr  F.  L.  M.  Heriot  had  given  notice  of  the  following  motion  : — 
'  That  the  oifieials  of  the  company  should  not  be  worked  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day, but  shall  be  permitted  to  have  that  day  as  a  day  of  rest.' 
He  now  said  that,  instead  of  that  motion,  he  would  beg  to  move — 
'That  the  present  system  of  running  railway  trains  on  the  Sabbath 
being  wrong  in  principle  and  injurious  in  its  effects,  besides  involving 
an  unnecessary  labour  on  the  servants  of  the  company — that  on  and 
after  1st  April,  the  running  of  ordinary  passenger-trains  on  the  Sab- 
hath  be  discontinued.'     (Loud  cries  of '  That's  a  new  motion.') 

"  The  Chairman  said  that  to  him  it  seemed  not  competent  for  Mr 
Heriot  to  fall  from  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  and  to 
make  another. 

"  Mr  Heriot  then  moved  the  motion  in  the  form  of  which  notice 
had  been  given. 

"  Mr  Brown  of  Ashley  said  he  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  the  fact  that  it  was  beyond  their  power  to  entertain  any 
such  motion. 

"  Mr  J.  R.  Stodart,  W.S.,  rising  to  order,  would  like  first  to  know 
if  the  motion  was  seconded. 

"  After  some  hesitation,  Mr  Paterson  of  Castle-Huntly  seconded 
the  motion. 

"  Mr  Brown  of  Ashley  then  proceeded  to  contend  that  the  motion 
was  incompetent  under  the  acts  constituting  the  company,  which  bound 
them  to  make  a  certain  number  of  passages  across  the  ferry  each  Sun- 
day. The  motion,  which  directed  that  no  work  should  be  done  by 
any  servant  of  the  company,  was  therefore  clearly  ultra  vires — they 
might  pass  it,  but  they  could  not  act  on  it.  He  moved  that  it  be  not 
entertained.     (Cheei's.) 

"  Colonel  Graham  of  Mossknowe  seconded  the  amendment,  but 
would  have  preferred  a  direct  negative.  The  more  he  saw,  .the  more 
strongly  he  felt,  both  on  the  general  question,  and  on  the  mode  in 
which  certain  parties  had  handled  it  in  that  company.  (Applause.) 
He  thought  the  melancholy  statistics  of  drunkenness  furnished  from 
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Bdinburgli  and  Grlasgow — (loud  cries  of  '  Hear,  hear') — were  enough 
to  warn  them  of  the  evil  they  would  still  further  inflict  on  the  working 
classes  by  shutting  them  out  from  all  opportunity  of  going  forth  to 
the  country  and  partaking  of  its  enjoyments.  (Applause.)  Edinburgh 
was  bad  enough  already,  and  worse  than  London — Avould  they  make 
it  as  bad  as  Grlasgow  ?  (Cheers,  and  laughter.)  Then  were  they 
never  to  have  done  with  the  question  in  that  company  ?  They  had 
decided  it  somewhere  about  twenty  times,  and  he  thought  that  the 
gentlemen  moving  in  the  matter  might  take  that  as  their  answer. 
(Cheers.) 

"  The  Rev.  Peter  Chalmers,  Dunfermline,  said  that,  in  his  opinion,, 
both  the  original  and  the  amended  motion  were  quite  competent.  (A 
laugh.)  One  reason  adduced  for  running  trains  had  been,  that  the 
means  of  transit  formerly  in  use  on  Sunday  had  been  removed  from 
the  road.  Now,  he  had  collected  means  to  prove — (here  the  reverend 
gentleman  pulled  some  documents  from  his  pocket,  amid  a  suppressed 
groan  from  the  meeting) — that  at  all  the  chief  stations — at  Burnt- 
island, at  Kirkcaldy,  even  at  Markinch — persons  having  occasion  to 
travel  on  Sundays  could  procure  gigs  and  horses.  (Laughter,  and 
cries  of  '  Sabbath  desecration  !'  amid  which  the  reverend  gentleman 
sat  down.) 

"  Professor  Dick  said  he  would  like  to  know  the  reverend  gentle- 
man's authority  for  working  horses  on  Sunday,  when  he  was  so  hor- 
rified at  the  idea  of  running  an  engine.  (Cheers.)  The  whole  con- 
duct of  these  people  was  absurd  and  hypocritical,  and  he  would  cry  fie 
upon  them.     (Laughter,  and  applause.) 

"  Mr  Hugh  Bruce,  advocate,  was  of  opinion  that,  according  to  com- 
mon sense,  it  was  not  competent  to  put  a  motion  that  it  was  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  company  to  carry  into  efl'ect. 

"  Mr  Balfour,  jun.,  W.S.,  brought  forward  Mr  Heriot's  amended 
motion  as  an  '  amendment.' 

"  Mr  Brown  contended  that  the  amendment  was  a  substantive  mo- 
tion. 

"  Mr  Scot  Skirving  would  like  to  know  if  there  could  be  an  amend- 
ment when  there  was  no  motion  ? 

"  Mr  Hugh  Bruce  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  only  motion  of 
which  notice  had  been  given  being  one  which  they  could  not  entertain, 
it  was  not  competent  to  proceed,  under  the  name  of  an  amendment, 
with  another  motion  of  which  no  notice  had  been  given. 

"  Mr  Eagle  Henderson  would  like  in  a  single  sentence  to  state  his 
experience  as  to  the  general  question  of  Sunday  trains — an  experience 
acquired  during  an  early,  long,  and  extensive  connection  with  the 
management  of  Scotch  railways.  When  they  put  Sunday  trains  on 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  line,  they  were  at  once  made  use  of  by  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  population  ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  num- 
bers did  not  increase — that  is,  there  were  a  certain  number  of  people 
who  required  these  trains,  but  the  custom  of  Sunday  travelling  did 
not  spread.  (Applause.)  The  same  had  been  his  experience  on  the 
North  British  line — the  trains  were  steadily  used  to  a  moderate  ex- 
tent, and  by  most  respectable  classes  of  people — (cheers) — but  there 
was  no  spreading  among  the  population  of  unnecessary  Sunday  tra- 
velling.   He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Scottish  public  required 
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a  certain  aiiioimt  of  tho  means  of  transit  on  Sundays,  that  tliey  did 
not  abuse  it,  that  they  were  entitled  to  have  it,  and  that  they  v/oiihl 
have  it.     (Loud  cheers.) 

"  Tlie  Chairman  said  that  he  did  not  hold  it  competent  to  put  Mr 
Heriot's  amended  motion  as  an  amendment  when  the  only  motion  of 
which  notice  had  been  given  had  been  found  incompetent.  (Loud 
applause.) 

"  A  shareholder,  apparently  a  country  clergyman,  commenced  a 
series  of  observations,  but  was  interrupted  by  cries  that  there  was  no 
motion  before  the  meeting. 

"  Mr  J.  E..  Stodart  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given 
to  the  chairman  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair.     (Loud  cheers.) 

"  Dean  of  Guild  Blackadder,  who  had  remained  near  the  door  till 
this  time,  here  advanced  into  the  room,  exclaiming,  a,midst  laughter 
and  uproar,  that  he  wished  things  to  be  done  in  an  orderly  way.  He 
thought  Mr  Heriot's  motion  quite  competent. 

"  Mr  Tullis — It  just  comes  to  this — that  the  motion  declares  that 
none  of  the  officials  of  the  company  shall  do  any  Avork — now,  could 
they  make  the  passages  across  the  ferry  without  employing  some  of 
their  officials  ? 

"  A  shareholder  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  which 
was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  meeting  dispersed." 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  newspaper  press  of  Scotland  (the  best  cri- 
terion of  public  opinion),  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  journals 
which  are  either  the  organs  of  ecclesiastical  parties,  or  noted  for 
their  blind  adherence  to  antiquated  laws  and  institutions,  have  either 
advocated  Sunday  trains  to  the  extent  indicated  by  Mr  Eagle  Hen- 
derson in  his  speech,  or  shewn,  by  their  silence  "  for  fear  of  the  Jews," 
that  they  are  not  hostile.  It  is  well  known,  moreover,  that  in  1842, 
when  the  question  was  greatly  agitated,  eveiy  Town-Council  of  im- 
portance with  one  exception,  and  in  particular  the  whole  of  those 
connected  with  the  district  through  Avhich  the  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gOAV  Railway  runs  (namely  Edinburgh,  Leith,  Cllasgow,  Falkirk,  and 
Linlithgow),  after  a  public  discussion,  passed  strong  resolutions,  re- 
presenting to  the  Proprietors  the  right  Vi'hich  the  public  have  to  a 
reasonable  amount  of  accommodation,  and  remonstrating  against  the 
idea  of  closing  what  is  virtually  the  public  highway,  for  a  whole  day 
in  the  week.  Another  unequivocal  piece  of  evidence  of  the  state  of 
public  opinion,  at  least  in  Edinburgh,  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  in 
the  autumn  of  1851,  Avhen  an  ubiquitous  and  pertinacious  Sabbatarian 
speaker  at  Scottish  railway  meetings  (who,  however,  is  an  able  man 
of  business,  and  had  done  good  service  to  the  public  in  other  capaci- 
ties), was  a  candidate  for  a  seat  at  the  Town-Council  board,  his  Com- 
mittee found  the  opposition  so  strong  on  account  of  his  hostility  to 
Sunday  trains,  that  they  thought  it  necessary  to  issue  a  circular  assur- 
ing the  electors  that  the  promotion  of  his  favourite  measures  was  no 
part  of  his  design.  The  announcement  was  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  The  Committee  have  been  informed  that  Mr  Blackadder's  opponents 
have  endeavoured  to  create  an  impression  that  he  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain a  seat  in  the  Town-Council  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  and 
urging  the  views  he  entertains,  and  has  frequently  expressed  elsewhere, 
on  the  subject  of  Sabbath-observance.     The  Committee  beg  to  assure 
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the  "Ward  that  it  is  with  no  such  object  that  Mr  Blackaclder  has  been 
proposed,  or  has  consented  to  stand."*  After  a  hard  struggle,  in  which 
he  was  vigorously  supported  by  a  political  party  which  lay  under  an  ob- 
ligation to  him  and  his  fellow-churchmen,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  his 
election  by  a  majority  of  only  239  votes  to  234,  and  went  into  the  Coun- 
cil, pledged  to  abstain  from  there  troubling  the  public  with  the  Sabbath 
question.  From  these  and  other  symptoms  of  public  opinion — against 
which  the  famous  Sabbatarian  "  memorials"  are  but  as  dust  in  the 
balance,  and  some  of  which  have  been  recorded  by  the  Sabbath  Alli- 
ance itself,  whose  empty  excheqiier  is  the  most  significant  fact  of  all — it 
may  be  confidently  inferred  that  the  feeling  which  prevailed  at  the 
meeting  above  mentioned,  is  that  of  a  vast  majority  of  those  inhabit- 
ants of  Scotland  whose  opinions  are  usually  thought  worthy  of  being- 
listened  to  with  respect,  upon  matters  where  education,  independence, 
good  sense,  and  knowledge  of  mankind  are  indispensable  to  give  weight 
to  men's  professions  and  advocacy.  Surely  these  indications,  and  the 
facts  adduced  in  Notes  F.  and  Gr.,  may  satisfy  the  Directors  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  Company  that  by  adding  a  few 
passenger-carriages  to  the  trains  which  ply  on  Sundays,  they  would 
incur  no  risk  of  being  "  accused  of  attempting  to  tyrannize  over  that 
public  whose  customs  and  feelings  they  are  desirous  to  respect."  On 
the  contrary,  they  will  escape  the  reproach  under  which  they  lie  at 
present,  of  tyrannically  and  unfairly  withholding  from  the  public  what 
is  due  to  them,  and  truckling  to  a  party  which  has  always  been,  and 
now  is  more  than  ever,  regarded  by  the  bulk  of  the  community  as  far 
less  remai'kable  for  wisdom  than  for  good  intentions. 


Note  I.,  page  9. 

The  Grounds  of  Legislation  for  Sunday  Trains. 

On  12th  February  1849,  Mr  Joseph  Locke,  M.P.,  put  the  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  Mr  Labouchere,  then  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
introduce  any  measure  providing  for  the  limited  use  of  railways  on 
Sundays  in  Scotland.  The  reply  was,  that  they  had  uo  present  in- 
tention of  proposing  to  compel  railway  companies  to  carry  passengers 
on  Sundays.  "  At  the  same  time,"  added  Mr  Labouchere,  "  I  desire 
not  to  preclude  myself  from  bringing  forward  such  a  measure,  if  I 
shall  see  cause  to  do  so,  on  a  future  occasion.  The  railway  commis- 
sioners have  expressed  their  opinion  on  the  subject  by  refusing  to 
sanction  bye-laws  passed  by  several  companies  which  shut  up  their 
railways  on  Sundays ;  and  I  cannot  too  strongly  state  my  own  individual 
opinion,  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  have  railways  open  on  Sundays, 
in  such  a  manner,  and  under  such  limitations,  as  shall  avoid  the  un- 
necessary desecration  of  the  day,  and  be  entirely  compatible  at  once 
with  the  convenience  of  the  public,  and  the  proper  observance  of  the 
Sunday.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  those  railway  companies  in  Scotland, 
which  have  taken  another  view  of  the  subject,  will  be  induced  to  allow, 

*  Scotsman,  20th  Oct.  185],  p.  4. 
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under  proper  liniitatious  and  restrictions,  the  running  of  trains  on 
buudav ;  but  1  am  reluctant,  on  a  point  involving  conscientious  and 
religious  scruples,  except  in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  to  propose  any 
compulsory  measure  on  the  subject." 

On  3d  April  Mr  Locke  moved  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  secure 
to  the  public,  on  Sundays,  a  limited  and  reasonable  use  of  the  railways 
which  conveyed  passengers  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  He  re- 
marked, that  the  petitions  which  had  been  presented  and  the  agitation 
which  had  taken  place  on  this  subject  were  quite  beside  the  object  of 
his  simple  bill,  which  had  been  very  much  misconceived  in  Scotland. 
Its  object  merely  was  to  secure  that  the  railways  should  carry  passen- 
gers in  those  trains  which  were  used  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails 
and  post  letter-bags  on  the  Sundays.  There  was  nothing  in  it  inimical 
to  a  proper  feeling  of  respect  for  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest,  or  which 
was  inconsistent  with  Christian  principles.  (Hear,  heai-.)  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  House  would  allow  the  bill  to  be  introduced  and 
printed,  that  its  merits,  whatever  they  were,  might  be  made  known  to 
the  public  during  the  recess. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed,  Mr  Labouchere  again 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  running  of  Sunday  trains  is  consistent 
with  the  due  observance  of  the  day,  but  added  that  he  still  doubted 
the  expediency  or  propriety  of  sanctioning  a  compulsory  measure  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  which  he  knew  was  entertained  by  large 
classes  of  the  community  of  Scotland.  "  He  was  inclined  to  think 
that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  accomplish  the  object  of  seeing 
passengers  conveyed,  as  now  in  England,  on  Sundays,  under  such  re- 
strictions and  regulations  as  would  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbatli, 
which  was  so  honourable  a  characteristic  of  Scotland,  by  leaving  the 
matter  to  the  discretion  and  good  sense  of  the  railway  companies  of 
Scotland  generally,  than  by  attempting  to  force  a  measure  upon  an 
unwilling  people." 

Mr  S.  Wortley  said  he  intended  to  vote  against  the  bill,  which 
would  interfere  both  with  private  property  and  with  the  rights  of  con- 
science. 

Sir  George  Grey  protested  against  this  observation  of  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman,  lest  it  might  be  suppposed  that  that 
House  had  abdicated  any  of  its  undoubted  authority  to  control  railway 
companies,  upon  the  regulations  of  which  tJie  convenience  of  the  public 
so  much  depended.  It  was  not  a  question  now  as  to  the  running  of 
trains  on  Sunday  in  Scotland.  All  the  companies  in  Scotland  were 
compellable  to  run  the  mail  trains  on  Sunday ;  but,  undoubtedly, 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  among  the  Scottish  people  against  the  car- 
riage of  passengers,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  legis'itte  against  that 
feeling. 

Mr  E.  EUice  objected  to  the  coercive  character  ol  the  bill.  He 
thought  that  if  the  matter  was  left  to  the  companies,  such  arrange- 
ments would  be  made  as  would  obviate  all  cause  of  complaint.  The 
company  on  whose  line  a  noble  lady  had  been  prevented  from  travel- 
ling, had  since  rescinded  their  regulation. 

Mr  Aglionby  supported  the  bill.  It  was  said  to  be  an  interference 
with  private  property  and  the  rights  of  conscience.     But  railways  had 
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been  fonneil  by  a  most  glaring  iufringement  of  private  property  ;  and 
the  interference  with  the  rights  of  conscience  was  on  the  part  of  the 
railway  proprietors,  and  those  Scotchmen  who  refused  to  allow  Sunday 
trains. 

Sir  F.  Buxton  objected  to  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an 
interference  with  the  sincere  and  conscientious  religious  feeling  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Scotch  people. 

Mr  H.  Drummond  said  that  as  one  carriage  was  at  present  allowed 
to  travel  on  Sundays  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  point  of  conscience  with  Scotchmen  lay  between  one  carriage  and 
two.     (Laughter.) 

Leave  was  given,  by  a  majority  of  58  to  20,  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

On  Mr  Wortley's  plea  of  interference  with  the  rights  of  conscience, 
the  editor  of  the  Scotsman  justly  remarked  in  his  paper  of  7th  April, 
that  in  all  that  the  legislature  actually/  requires  of  railway  companies, 
and  in  all  that  Mr  Locke's  bill  proposed  to  require  of  them,  "  it  leaves 
every  individual  in  the  nation  to  his  own  free-will ;  it  only  says  that 
all  who  choose  to  become  railway  proprietors  shall  exercise  their  powers 
as  such  under  the  conditions  with  which  the  Legislature  created  and 
delegated  these  powers.  It  does  not  say  to  individuals,  '  You,  Andrew 
Agnew,  or  you,  James  Blackadder,  shall  carry  mail-bags,  or  shall 
carry  men  on  Sundays  ;'  but  it  says  to  companies,  '  We  have  created 
you — we  have  given  you  the  custody  of  the  highway,  under  limits  and 
on  conditions  actual  and  reserved— and,  among  other  things,  we  com- 
mand you  to  carry  the  mails  on  Sunday,  as  was  done  on  the  highway 
which  we  have  enabled  you  to  supersede ;'  and  it  plainly  can,  and, 
as  we  think,  ought  to  add,  '  and  we  command  you  to  carry  passengers 
along  with  the  mail  bags,  as  was  also  done  on  the  former  species  of 
highway,  which,  through  the  powers  we  have  given  you,  you  have 
driven  out  of  use.'  Persons  who  conscientiously  object  to  perform  such 
conditions  need  not  place  themselves  under  them.  The  Legislature 
compels  I'ail way  companies  to  do  certain  things,  but  it  does  not  compel 
any  individual  to  become  a  member  of  railway  companies. 

"  It  will  be  next  maintained,  however,  that  to  compel  railway  com- 
panies to  do  things  to  which  a  number  of  persons  conscientiously  object, 
is  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents 
such  persons  becoming  railway  proprietors.  For  reasons  we  shall 
mention  presently,  conscience  cannot  rationally  be  said  to  be  concerned 
in  the  matter  at  all ;  but,  supposing  it  were,  Mr  Wortley  knows  very 
well  that  legislation  would  be  impotent  and  a  farce  were  it  to  do  only 
what  nobody  conscientiously  objected  to.  The  point  to  be  considered 
is,  whether  any  given  proposal  is  for  the  general  and  public  benefit, 
and  if  so,  it  is  adopted,  although  particular  classes  or  persons  object. 
Why,  Mr  Wortley  is  one  of  those  who  even  think  it  for  the  general 
benefit  that  persons  should  be  forced  to  contribute  to  the  spread  and 
maintenance  of  religious  doctrines  which  they  disown  and  oppose  ; 
and  he  leaves  them  no  choice  in  the  matter — to  escape  the  burden  a 
man  must  fly  the  country.  And  yet  Mr  Wortley,  who  sees  no  hardship 
to  conscience  in  this,  exclaims  that  it  would  bo  an  intolerable  '  inter- 
ference with  conscience'  to  prevent  persons  who  have  voluntarily  in- 
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vested  themselves  with  certain  powers  which  they  were  quite  at  liberty 
to  leave  alone,  using  these  powers  to  shut  the  highway  against  the 
public  ! 

"  This  reply,  however,  is  applicable  only  to  those  who  hold  similiar 
opinions  to  Mr  Wortley's  as  to  the  support  of  religion — viz.,  that 
men  of  all  other  religions  are  bound  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  his  ; 
but  we  are  quite  willing  to  deal  with  the  question  on  grounds  compre- 
hending Voluntaries  also.  What  is  it  that  members  of  railway  com- 
panies are  asked  to  do  ?  Nobody  dreams  of  compelling  or  even  asking 
any  Agnewite  to  travel  on  a  railway  on  a  Sunday  (they  prefer  career- 
ing through  the  streets  in  cabs  and  carriages),  or  of  preventing  them  * 
using  every  possible  persuasion  against  others  so  offending,  or  even 
driving  the  oifenders  out  of  their  own  congregations.  All  that  is  asked 
is,  that  they  shall  not  forcibly  prevent  others  from  such  a  limited  and 
reasonable  use  of  the  highway  as  suits  their  necessities  and  agrees  with 
their  conscience.  Now,  there  has  not  been  a  more  pernicious  bit  of 
nonsense  generated  of  late  years  than  that  which  aiBictssome  unthink- 
ing Voluntaries,  to  the  effect  that  the  rights  of  conscience  are  so  illi- 
mitable, that  a  man  whose  conscience  so  induces  him  should  be  freely 
allowed  to  coerce  or  violate  the  conscience  of  his  neighbour.  We 
combated  this  pestiferous  idea  strenuously  when  certain  landowners 
*  conscientiously'  refused  to  grant  sites  for  Free  churches  ;  and  all  that 
was  said  in  favour  of  the  Free-Church  claims  in  that  case  is  applicable 
with  tenfold  force,  with  much  more  besides,  against  what  we  may  fairly 
call  the  Free-Church  claims  in  the  case  of  railways.  The  persecuted 
then  are  the  persecutors  now.  We  should  like  to  see  an  attempt  to 
shew  that,  while  the  compelling  of  landlords  to  sell  their  private  pro- 
perty for  the  purposes  of  a  sect  they  conscientiously  abhorred,  is  a  pro- 
tection of  conscience,  the  compelling  of  railway  proprietors  to  give 
reasonable  and  limited  accommodation  to  the  public  on  the  highway 
of  which  they  are  custodiers,  is  a  violation  of  conscience.  It  maybe 
asked  in  addition,  why  we  never  hear  anything  about  conscience  in  the 
parallel  cases  of  ferry  trustees,  who  are  bound  to  run  a  certain  number 
of  boats  every  Sunday,  and  of  road  trustees,  who  are  not  only  bound  to 
keep  open  the  gates  on  Sundays  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  but 
are  actually  compelled  to  grant  exemptions  to  Sunday  horses  and  car- 
riages not  applicable  to  ordinary  days. 

"  But  can  Mr  Wortley,  or  any  other  man  of  common  sense,  that 
knows  the  circumstances,  believe  that  anything  that  it  would  not  he 
ridiculous  to  call  conscience,  is  really  involved  in  this  bill  ?  The  men 
who  have  knowingly,  voluntarily,  and  '  conscientiously'  come  under 
an  obligation  to  carry  mail-bags,  cannot  very  decently  complain  that 
they  are  made  to  carry  men  and  women  at  the  same  time.  Mr  Henry 
Drummond,  well  known  as  a  man  of  active  and  zealous  piety,  very 
properly  sneered  at  such  consciences — '  the  point  of  conscience  with 
Scotchmen,'  said  he,  '  lies  between  one  carriage  and  two.'  Is  that  a 
conscience  worthy  of  respect,  or  even  belief,  which  runs  with  a  train 
carrying  bags  of  invoices  and  of  wicked  newspapers,  and  leaves  behind 
(as  Ave  have  a  recent  and  high  instance)  daughters  imploring  to  be 
allowed  to  reach  their  parents'  death-beds  ?  When  persons  systema- 
tically drive  Avith  their  man-servants  and  their  cattle  through  the 
streets  every  Sabbath-day,  for  mere  purposes  of  luxury  and  display, 
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and.  forbid  a  loconvotive  to  run  for  the  necessities  of  the  public,  is  all 
that  proof  that  they  have  a  tender  conscience,  or  only  that  the  human 
heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked  ? 

"  The  substance  of  the  remarks  of  Mr  Labouchere  and  Sir  George 
Grrey  v^as,  that  they  think  the  railway  companies  who  do  not  run  trains 
act  very  foolishly  and  unjustly,  but  that  they  are  very  reluctant  at 
present  to  force  a  compulsory  measure  on  '  an  unwilling  people.'  If 
by  this  phrase,  Mr  Labouchere  means  that  any  but  a  very  small  mi- 
nority of  the  Scotch  people  are  opposed  to  a  limited  and  reasonable 
use  of  railways  on  Sundays,  he  has  been  grossly  and  dishonestly  misled. 
We  could  scarcely  ask  a  better  proof  of  this  than  the  list  of  petitions 
against  the  measure  which  we  print  elsewhere.  With  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  Dissenting  congregations,  the  petitioners  are  just  the 
sort  of  people  who  have  opposed  everything  which  the  public  voice  of 
Scotland  has  carried,  or  helped  to  carry,  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
When  Scotland  speaks,  it  is  not  through  kirk-sessions  and  deacons' 
courts.  Does  Mr  Labouchere  know,  that  when  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  line  was  shut  three  years  ago,  out  of  which  all  this  wretched 
hubbub  has  arisen,  every  Town-Council  along  the  line,  or  within 
many  miles  of  it,  strenuously  objected  and  protested  ?  And  does  he 
know  that  that  line  was  shut  only  by  a  fraudulent  intrigue,  after  it 
had  been  open  six  years,  and  nobody  saying  a  word  against  it  ?  And 
does  he  know  that  at  the  meetings  of  all  the  other  companies  where 
the  question  has  been  mooted,  the  running  of  trains  has  been  carried 
by  overwhelming  majorities  of  the  Scotch  shareholders  ? 

"  And  here  comes  what  is  really  the  most  intolerable  portion  of  the 
Agnewite  manoeuvres.  If  the  question  had  been  left  even  to  the 
Scotch  shareholders  in  railway  companies,  their  decision  might  have 
been  submitted  to,  because  they  might  be  held  as  forming  a  represen- 
tation of  the  public  ;  and,  at  all  events,  as  their  decision  would  have 
been  for  opening,  the  question  need  never  have  gone  farther.  But 
the  matter  is  not  left  to  the  hona  fide  shareholders,  but  is  constantly 
in  danger  of  being  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  persons  who  purchase 
solely  for  this  purpose,  and  subdivide  their  shares  so  as  to  obtain  the 
greatest  number  of  votes.  We  have  before  printed  '  private  and  con- 
fidential' circulars,  revealing  the  mode  in  which  this  system  is  carried 
on,  and  we  have  open  proof  both  of  its  existence  and  extent  in  speeches 
in  the  Free  Assembly  announcing  that  '  whole  Presbyteries  have  be- 
come shareholders  solely  with  a  view  to  stopping  the  trains.'  Now, 
is  it  to  be  tolerated  that  the  control  of  the  highways  of  the  country 
is  thus  to  be  within  the  reach  of  any  clique  of  persons  who  may  band 
themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  on  the  public  certain 
theological  observances  which  they  do  not  even  obey  in  their  own 
proper  persons  ?  Is  the  highway  to  be  open  this  month  and  shut  the 
next — the  line  of  communication  to  be  broken  otf  at  this  point  and 
continued  at  a  point  twenty  miles  further  on — according  to  the  caprice 
of  any  set  of  men  who  chocse  to  combine  and  misuse  the  powers  the  law 
at  present  gives  ?  These  powers  are  powers  delegated  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  we  are  entitled  to  look  to  the  legislature  for  protection 
against  their  abuse." 
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On  23d  April,  Mr  Locke  moved  the  second  reading  of  his  bill, 
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and  supported  it  by  an  able  speech  iu  which  he  exposed  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  Sabbatarians,  who  extensively  employed  their  own 
carriages  and  public  cabs  on  Sundays  without  necessity ;  and  shewed 
that  nearly  as  many  persons  were  employed  in  connexion  with  the 
mail-trains  on  Sundays  as  would  be  needed  were  passengers  also  con- 
veyed. 

Mr  Hume  gave  the  motion  his  hearty  support,  and  "denied  most  em- 
phatically that  railway  establishments  are,  as  had  been  asseited,  private 
property,  and  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  shut  or  opened  just  as  the  direc- 
tors pleased.  Parliament,  by  its  enactments,  had  taken  away  the  means 
that  formerly  existed  for  communication  between  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  what  were  the  ordinary  words  always  used  in  the 
preambles  and  applications  for  railway  bills  ?  Here  was  a  specimen  : 
— "  Whereas  additional  means  of  communication  with  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  adjacent  parts  have  become  necessary,  and  therefore  it 
is  prayed  that  the  House  do  grant  powers  and  facilities"  for  that 
purpose.  No  one  would  have  sanctioned  these  bills  and  their  pre- 
ambles if  it  had  been  thought  that,  instead  of  "  providing  additional 
facilities"  for  the  public,  what  really  was  sought  was  the  power  of 
taking  away  all  facilities  of  public  communication  at  the  arbitrary 
decree  of  any  body  of  directors. 

The  Lord  Advocate  (Ruthei-furd)  said  that  while  he  did  not  think 
the  railway  proprietors  in  Scotland  had  always  exercised  the  soundest 
judgment  in  regard  to  this  question,  he  did  not  conceive  that  the  griev- 
ance had  risen  to  such  a  point  as  would  justify  the  House  in  interfer- 
ing in  a  matter  of  such  great  delicacy,  not  merely  because  it  would 
lead  to  a  very  indefinite  kind  of  interference,  but  especially  because 
it  would  trench  upon  feelings  of  a  deep  and  serious  character,  with 
which  Parliament,  if  aware  of  their  extent,  would  not  lightly  inter- 
fere. 

The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  small  majority  of  131  to  122. 
Mr  Labouchere  voted  against  it,  on  the  ground  (which  was  that  of 
nearly  all  the  other  members  who  did  so)  that  the  admitted  evil  had 
not  yet  reached  such  a  magnitude  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  resort 
to  a  legislative  remedy  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  "  a  large  body  of 
the  Scottish  people."  "  Now,  in  the  first  place" — to  quote  the  Scots- 
man once  more  — "  this  is  but  a  poor  plea  for  the  denial  of  justice,  even 
if  the  statement  of  the  real  feelings  of  a  large  body  of  persons  being- 
involved  were  correct.  The  same  plea,  if  worth  anything,  should 
have  prevented  Mr  Labouchere  and  others  emancipating  the  Catholics, 
or  passing  the  Educational  Minutes  of  Council,  and  should  prevent 
them  seeking  to  emancipate  the  Jews — for  all  those  measures,  and 
many  such  others,  more  deeply  oftend  the  religious  feelings  of  larger 
bodies  of  the  people  than  the  compelling  of  public  companies  to  carry 
men  and  women  along  with  the  mail-bags.  In  the  second  place,  the 
statement  as  to  any  large  body  of  the  Scotch  people  feeling  '  out- 
raged' by  such  a  bill  as  Mr  Locke's,  is  nothing  but  a  great  mistake. 
Mr  Labouchere  seems  to  admit  himself  a  little  impressed  by  the  num- 
ber of  adverse  petitions  with  an  aggregate  of  30,000  signatures  (in- 
cluding 10,000  from  Edinburgh,  gained  by  an  importunate  canvass 
from  door  to  door,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex).   ButMrLabou- 
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chere  must  know  that  a  little  organisation  and  labour  will  get  up  as 
great  a  demonstration  as  this  on  any  side  of  any  question.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  associations,  a  number  of  petitions  more  im- 
posing in  every  respect  than  those  of  the  Scotch  Alliers  are  presented 
every  year  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishments,  war,  and  the  malt-tax — to  all  which  Mr  Labouchere 
pays  no  attention  whatever.  Or,  to  take  a  more  strictly  parallel 
case,  the  Irish  established  clergy,  acting  through  the  same  species  of 
machinery  as  the  Scotch  Alliers,  send  up  every  now  and  then  hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  of  petitions  against  the  Irish  system  of  national 
education,  while  nobody  ever  thinks  of  petitioning  on  the  other  side  ; 
and  yet  neither  Mr  Labouchere  nor  any  one  else  ever  proposes  to  aban- 
don the  Irish  educational  system  as  '  offensive  to  the  religious  feelings 
of  a  large  body  of  the  people,'  and,  in  fact,  the  value  of  such  petitions  is 
so  well  understood  that  they  or  their  subject  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  The  cut-and-dry  petitions  got  up  by 
the  Scotch  Alliers  are  just  of  the  same  quality  and  value  ;  while,  un- 
like the  Irish  case,  they  are  counteracted  by  real  and  legitimate  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  on  the  other  side.  Before  the  introduction  of 
Mr  Locke's  bill  this  opinion  had  been  expressed  through  the  honajide 
Scotch  railway  proprietors,  through  the  Town-Councils,  and  through 
the  press — to  say  nothing  of  such  indirect  proofs  to  the  same  effect 
as  the  admitted  bankruptcy  of  the  '  Sabbath  Alliance'  in  cash  and 
character.  Since  then,  although  the  fallacy  about  '  compulsion' 
might  have  been  expected  to  frighten  off  some  of  the  weaker  bre- 
thren, as  in  the  case  of  the  Sites'  Bill,  the  very  reverse  has  been  the 
case.  All  our  contemporaries  of  the  press  have  remained  unshaken, 
unseduced,  unterrified — two  or  three  that  were  neutral  have  within 
the  last  month  declared  on  the  right  side  ;  and  at  this  moment,  be- 
yond the  half-dozen  papers  the  special  organs  and  utensils  of  Free 
Church  ecclesiastics,  and  our  two  Conservative  prints  in  Edinburgh 
(of  whom  the  less  said  the  better),  the  Alliers  have,  so  far  as  we  can 
find,  only  one  supporter  in  the  newspaper  press  of  Scotland,  that  one 
happening  to  be  a  very  by-word  of  stolidity  and  inefficiency  among  the 
country  papers.  Of  the  Town-Councils,  we  need  say  nothing  after 
the  firm  tone  taken  by  the  Councils  of  the  towns  principally  concei'ned. 
The  members  of  these  bodies  are  surely  better  representatives  of  the 
Scotch  public  than  deacons'  courts,  or  the  other  bodies  to  whom  Mr 
Labouchere  is  so  deferential  ;  being  in  fact  more  directly  elected  by, 
and  more  fully  and  frequently  responsible  to,  the  public  than  any 
other  body  of  men,  by  no  means  excepting  members  of  Parliament." 

As  the  expedient  of  leaving  the  matter  to  "  the  discretion  and  good 
sense"  of  the  directors  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Cllasgow  Railway 
Company  has  utterly  failed,  and  as  the  quality  of  the  agitators  and 
petitioners  against  the  Sunday  trains  is  now  better  understood  in 
Parliament  than  before,  it  is  probable  that  the  bill,  if  again  intro- 
duced, would  pass  into  a  law.  I  agree  with  those  who  dislike  such 
legislation  in  general ;  but  as  the  directors  continue  obstinate,  to 
them  and  their  abettors  be  ascribed  whatever  incidental  evils  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  enactment.  Those  evils,  however,  if  any,  are  not 
likely  to  be  very  serious. 

If  my  position  be  well-founded,  that  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
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Railway  Company  engaged  to  give  the  public  the  means  of  travelling 
on  Sundays,  the  following  remark  of  Seldcn  is  precisely  applicable  to 
them  : — "  Pretending  religion  and  the  law  of  Grod  is  to  set  all  things 
loose : — when  a  man  has  no  mind  to  do  something  he  ought  to  do  by 
his  contract  with  man,  then  he  gets  a  text,  and  interprets  it  as  he 
pleases,  and  so  thinks  to  get  loose."*  What  would  this  shrewd  and 
witty  jurist  have  said  of  men  voluntarily  bringing  themselves  under 
the  obligation  of  a  contract, /or  the  very  purjmse  of  being  in  a  position 
where  they  would  be  forced  by  their  "  consciences"  to  break  it,  and 
also  to  compel  others,  in  spite  of  their  consciences,  to  do  the  same  ? 


Note  J,  page  9. 

Proposed  Standing  Committee  for  the  License  of  Sunday  Travellers. 

It  was  publicly  proposed  some  years  ago  by  a  Sabbatarian  speaker, 
that,  to  provide  for  cases  of  necessary  or  charitable  travelling  on  Sun- 
days, there  should  be  established  a  standing  Committee  of  saints  for 
Scotland,  before  whom  should  be  laid  the  facts  of  each  case  as  it  oc- 
curred, and  who  should  have  the  power  of  deciding  whether  a  railway 
train  should  be  permitted  to  run  for  the  accommodation  of  the  appli- 
cant ! 

Burns,  whose  independent  spirit  could  not  imagine  a  sadder  spec- 
tacle on  earth  than  that  of  a  man  going  about  begging  for  work,  would 
have  found  a  still  more  melancholy  object  of  contemplation  had  he 
conceived  the  case  of  a  free  British  subject  laying  an  humble  petition 
before  a  Committee  of  saints,  for  leave  to  visit  a  dying  wife  or  sister 
on  a  Sunday. 

Had  this  uncompromising  foe  of  sanctimonious  pride  been  still 
amongst  us,  with  what  hearty  glee  would  he  have  discharged  his 
shafts  of  ridicule  at  the  Puritans  of  the  present  time  ! 


Note  K,  page  10. 

The  Causes  and  Cure  of  Drunkenness. 

"  Intemperance  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquoi'S,"  says  Greorge  Combe, 
in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  "  is  one  of  the  vices  that  degrade  and  ren- 
der miserable  a  large  portion  of  the  operative  classes  in  Britain  :  The 
object  is  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evil ;  and  the  first  step  towards 
this  end  is  to  discover  its  cause.  The  causes  of  intemperance,  then, 
may  be  one  or  other  of  the  following  : 

"  1.  An  innate  love  of  intoxicating  liquor,  in  the  form  of  a  strong 
craving  appetite. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  particular  individuals  are  infected  with 
this  craving,  apparently  as  a  positive  disease.  We  have  known  well- 
educated  females,  in  the  middle  and  higher  ranks,  the  victims  of  it, 
whom  no  principles  of  religion,  morality,  or  shame,  could  restrain  from 


*  Seidell's  Table  Talk,  art.  Rf.ligion. — See  ante,  Note  B. 
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the  immoderate  use  uf  ardent  spirits.  It  is  certain  that,  among  men, 
there  are  numerous  and  uuhajipy  examples  of  a  similar  disposition. 
It  is  also  a  matter  of  common  remark,  that  occasionally,  in  the  same 
family,  some  individuals  are  the  victims  of  this  vice,  while  others  are 
entirely  free  from  it,  although  all  have  been  trained  fi'om  infancy  in 
the  same  manner. 

"  According  to  Phrenology,  this  passion  for  intoxicating  beverage 
may  arise  from  the  inordinate  development  of  a  particular  portion  of 
the  brain,  inherited  from  birth,  and  occasioned  by  the  excessive  acti- 
vity of  the  corresponding  organ  in  the  parents  of  the  individual. 

"  If  this  be  a  fact,  it  is  certainly  an  important  and  fundamental 
one ;  because,  if  the  tendency  be  innate  and  strong,  and  arise  from 
the  state  of  the  organism,  all  remedies  which  are  likely  to  be  ef- 
fectual, must  act  upon  the  source  of  the  evil.  No  sensible  person 
would  expect  to  remove  a  troublesome  noise  from  the  ears  of  another, 
caused  by  over-excitement  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  by  merely  read- 
ing lectures  to  the  patient  against  the  folly  and  evil  consequences  of 
hearing  imaginary  sounds.  Yet,  where  the  tendency  to  drunken- 
ness takes  its  rise  from  a  particular  state  of  the  organism,  moral  and 
religious  admonitions,  unaccompanied  by  physical  applications,  bear 
very  much  the  same  relation  to  its  cause,  as  a  discourse  does  to  over- 
excitement  of  the  ear.  According  to  phrenological  principles,  the 
drunkard,  from  this  cause,  is  a  patient,  who  requires  physical  as  well 
as  moral  treatment.  He  must,  by  all  means,  be  restrained  from  using 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  subjected  to  a  long  course  of  physical  train- 
ing, to  change  the  habits  of  his  body,  before  any  success  in  his  refor- 
mation can  be  expected ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  couMently  relied  on,  even 
when  all  these  measures  have  been  applied.  Repentance,  promises  of 
amendment,  and  other  merely  mental  impressions,  have  as  little  abid- 
ing influence  on  such  men,  as  the  waves  raised  by  the  wind  have  on 
the  surface  of  a  lake  ;  they  may  be  strong  while  they  last,  but  their 
endurance  is  brief,  and  their  effects  truly  transitory. 

"  If  this  principle  be  founded  in  nature,  we  consider  it  of  paramount 
importance  to  be  known  as  a  law  instituted  by  the  Creator,  that  men 
may  be  aware  not  only  of  the  treatment  which  their  vices  demand  from 
their  guardians,  but  of  the  influence  on  their  otispring  of  their  own 
irregular  habits. 

"  2.  A  second  cause  of  intemperance  may  be  extreme  deficiency  of 
food,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  accompanied  by  hard  labour.  The 
effect  of  bodily  labour,  carried  beyond  the  physical  strength  of  the  in- 
dividual, is  to  exhaust  the  nervous  system  of  its  energy  and  vivacity. 
When  toil  ceases,  there  is  a  painful  feeling  of  want  and  depression, 
attended  with  a  craving  for  stimulus,  which  is  nearly  intolerable. 
Looking  to  the  cause  of  the  evil  for  our  direction  in  applying  a  remedy 
to  it,  we  would  prescribe  wholesome  food  in  sufficient  quantity,  clean- 
liness, fresh  air,  and  labour  proportioned  to  the  strength.  The  ap- 
plication of  these  sanative  means,  however,  requires  time,  money,  and 
a  condition  of  mind  in  which  the  whole  conduct  is  subjected  to  moral 
restraint.  The  individuals  subject  to  this  form  of  temptation,  how- 
ever, are  in  general  sunk  deep  in  helpless  poverty,  and,  at  the  end  of 
each  day's  labour,  are  scarcely  able  to  provide  means  for  purchasing 
the  plainest  food,  in  the  most  moderate  quantity.    Beset  by  the  feeling 
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of  depression,  and  that  hoavt-gnawing  craving  for  stimulus  and  re- 
action which  we  have  described,  they  fly,  as  if  impelled  by  an  irresist- 
ible infatuation,  to  the  gin-shop,  and  enjoy  a  moment's  felicity,  which 
we  verily  believe  to  be  to  them  inexpressibly  delicious,  although 
most  transitory,  and  soon  to  be  followed  by  suftering  still  more  severe 
than  that  which  it  for  the  moment  relieves.  If  this  be  a  correct  de- 
scription of  the  cause  of  intemperance  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
operative  classes,  it  points  out  the  means  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  its 
removal.  The  physical  condition  of  the  sufferers  must  be  improved 
as  the  first  step  ;  and  one  means  of  doing  so  would  be  to  teach  them 
the  real  cause  of  the  passion  which  impels  them  to  drink,  and  to  aid 
them  in  overcoming  it.  They  should  be  assisted  and  encouraged  to 
obtain  more  nutritive  and  abundant  food,  and  to  cleanse  their  persons, 
apparel,  and  habitations;  and  some  grateful  mental  stimulus  should 
be  administered  at  the  hours  when  the  periodical  indulgence  is  gene- 
rally resorted  to.  While  the  physical  causes  are  left  untouched,  ser- 
mons, and  essays,  and  lectures  against  intemperance,  will  produce  only 
a  temporary  and  limited  effect.  They  will  operate  only  on  those  in- 
dividuals whose  moral  and  intellectual  powers  yet  retain  so  much 
strength  as  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  an  ardent  struggle  against 
the  craving  impulses  of  their  physical  nature ;  a  portion  small  in 
number  in  such  circumstances  of  destitution. 

"3.  A  third  cause  of  intemperance  maybe  a  flow  of  exuberant  spi- 
rits, arising  from  strong  health  and  worldly  prosperity,  in  persons  of 
little  education,  knowledge,  and  mental  cultivation.  Our  intemperate 
ancestors,  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  were  men  of  this  descrip- 
tion. They  felt  within  themselves  a  great  capacity  of  enjoyment ; 
but,  having  few  ideas,  and  no  intellectual  pursuits,  they  were  grie- 
vously at  a  loss  to  discover  in  what  direction  they  could  obtain  sub- 
stantial pleasure.  The  bottle  presented  itself  to  their  imaginations 
as  the  readiest  and  most  obvious  fountain  of  joy.  They  drank  deej), 
and  expanded  their  souls  in  rude  and  boisterous  merriment.  We  re- 
collect of  striking  examples  of  this  species  of  intemperance  being  ex- 
hibited by  the  farmers  of  the  fertile  districts  of  Scotland,  about  the 
years  1800-1-2-3,  and  upwards.  They  had  entered  life  expecting  to 
maintain  a  hard  struggle  with  fortune,  and  to  obtain  only  daily  bread 
in  an  humble  way,  Avithout  the  least  prospect  of  becoming  rich.  By 
the  progress  of  the  war,  and  the  restriction  of  cash  payments  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  prices  of  agricultural  pi'oduce  rose  to  an  unprece- 
dented height,  and  wealth  poured  into  their  coft'ers  in  copious  streams, 
absolutely  without  an  effort.  There  is  no  rivalry  in  trade  among  far-, 
mers,  for  the  prices  of  their  commodities  are  affected  by  causes  so  ex- 
tensive, that  individuals  appear  to  have  no  influence  over  them.  They 
are,  therefore,  either  all  in  prosperity,  or  all  in  adversity,  at  the  same 
time,  and  cordially  sympathize  with  each  other  in  every  turn  of  for- 
tune's wheel.  At  the  time  above  mentioned,  the  whole  tenantry  of 
large  tracts  of  country,  whose  minds  were  so  moderately  cultivated, 
that  they  only  knew  how  to  read,  and  scarcely  to  write,  found  them- 
selves becoming  gentlemen  all  at  once  ;  and  they  gave  indulgence  to 
their  mirth  in  frequent  and  long-protracted  festivities.  We  knew  of 
a  '  house-heating'  among  them  which  was  supported  for  two  nights 
and  a  day,  the  guests  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping  by  turns,  the 
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shutters  being  closed,  the  candles  Lurniug,  and  the  feast  going  for- 
ward all  the  time  without  intermission.  Drunkenness  in  these  classes 
has  almost  entirely  ceased ;  and  why  ?  Because  the  men  have  become 
more  intelligent,  and  the  women  more  refined,  in  consequence  of  a  far 
higher  education,  procured  by  the  very  wealth  which  at  first,  when 
ill  applied,  deteriorated  their  habits. 

"  Looking  to  this  class  of  causes  of  intemperance,  therefore,  we 
would  recommend  for  its  removal  the  institution  of  seminaries  for 
instructing  in  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge  every  class  of  the 
community. 

"  We  have  entered  into  these  details  to  shew,  that,  though  intem- 
perance is  a  single  vice,  it  may  have  a  variety  of  causes ;  and  that 
measures  calculated  to  remove  it  ought  to  bear  distinct  reference  to 
each  of  its  causes,  and  differ  according  as  the  cause  differs  ;  and  also 
that  it  is  indispensable  to  keep  in  view  the  influence  of  the  organism 
on  the  mind,  as  otherwise  many  of  our  ettbrts  will  prove  abortive. 

"  It  appears  to  us,  that  an  excellent  foundation  for  improving  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  people,  would  be  laid  by  instruct- 
ing them  in  the  constitution  of  their  own  minds  and  bodies,  and  shew- 
ing them  how  the  organs  and  faculties  which  they  possess  are  all  ca- 
pable of  becoming  fountains  of  enjoyment  if  rightly  employed,  and  of 
intense  misery  if  abused.  If  the  Creator  has  bestowed  a  rational  na- 
ture on  man.  He  must  have  intended  him  to  improve  his  condition  by 
studies  such  as  these ;  and  we  shall  never  cease  to  appeal  to  the  con- 
science and  understanding  of  the  teachers  of  mankind,  until  they  shall 
condescend  to  do  justice  at  once  to  the  Author  of  the  universe  and  to 
their  fellow  men,  by  giving  due  attention  to  the  order  of  creation.  If 
any  of  them  shall  read  these  pages,  we  ask  him  how  he  can  answer  to 
his  own  mind  for  neglecting  truths  at  once  so  obvious  and  so  practi- 
cally useful."* 

Since  these  observations  were  published  (about  twenty  years  ago), 
the  current  of  public  opinion  has  been  running  more  and  more  iu  the 
channels  there  indicated. 

Writers  on  insanity  now  universally  recognise  the  morbid  craving 
for  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  form  of  madness,  to  which  the  name  of 
dipsomania  has  been  given  ;  and  the  establishment  of  proper  asylums 
for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  this  class  of  patients  has  been  pro- 
posed. Whether  any  such  has  yet  been  actually  set  on  foot  I  am  not 
aware ;  but  the  system  could  hardly  work  well  unless  a  law  were 
enacted,  empowering  the  seclusion  of  dipsomaniacs  by  relations  or  de- 
pendents whom  they  were  dragging  to  ruin  with  themselves. 

With  respect  to  the  second  cause,  some  cheering  progress  has  been 
made  towards  improvement,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  By 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  the  adoption  of  the  free-trade  po- 
licy, the  labouring  classes  of  Grreat  Britain  have  been  enabled  to  ob- 
tain more  abundant  and  more  nutritious  food  than  formerly  ;  improved 
dwelling-houses,  and  the  use  of  public  baths  and  wash-houses,  have 
enabled  many,  as  they  will  yet  enable  more,  to  preserve  their  health, 
strength,  and  cheerfulness,  by  breathing  fresh  air  and  keeping  them- 
selves clean  and  comfortable  ;  while,  if  the  amount  of  labour  under- 
gone is  still  so  excessive  as  too  frequently  to  produce  that  feeling  of 

*  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  60G-609. 
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exhaustion  aud  mental  depression  which  tempts  the  weary  wretch  to 
fly  for  relief  to  the  hottle,  still  it  is  likely  that  the  disposition  to 
shorten  the  hours  of  labour  will  spread  and  increase,  and  that  more- 
over there  will  by-and-by  be  placed  within  reach  of  the  workman 
when  his  daily  task  is  finished,  a  sufficiency  of  those  means  of  bodily 
and  mental  refreshment  which  leave  no  sting  behind,  and  of  which 
he  will  be  more  and  more  able  and  ready  to  avail  himself,  the  better 
he  shall  be  trained  and  educated  in  his  childhood. 

The  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  not  yet  so  generally  taught  as 
it  might  very  usefully  be  to  the  young.  In  only  a  few  schools  is  in- 
struction given  concerning  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human 
body,  its  influence  on  the  mental  powers,  and  how  both  mind  and  body 
are  afi"ected,  aud  our  happiness  increased  or  diminished,  by  air,  light, 
cleanliness,  diflerent  kinds  of  food,  and  habits  of  life.  A  branch  of 
education  so  exceedingly  important  as  this,  is  however  rapidly  coming 
into  vogue,*  and  will  soon  take  as  high  a  place  in  our  schemes  of 
education  as  already  it  has  done  in  Massachusetts-! 

The  comparative  sobriety  of  the  Parisians^  arises,  no  doubt,  from 
a  variety  of  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  French  belong  chiefly  to 
the  Celtic  race,  which  by  nature  is  less  disposed  to  indulge  in  the 
pleasures  of  eating  and  drinking  than  the  Teutonic  race.  Secondly, 
it  may  be  that  the  French  operatives  do  not  in  general  work  so  long 
or  so  hard  as  ours,  and  thus  have  less  need  of,  as  they  have  less  desire 
for,  the  exhilaration  which  spirituous  liquors  are  the  ready  means  of 
producing.  Thirdly,  the  climate  being  warmer  aud  more  constant 
than  ours,  they  probably  work  in  better-ventilated  workshops,  and 
more  frequently  in  the  open  air,  than  our  artisans  do ;  thus  keeping 
their  blood  in  a  better  state  for  carrying  on  the  functions  of  the  body, 
and  for  sustaining  cheerfulness  by  a  more  healthy  stimulus  to  the  braiu 

*  See  ante,  pp.  73,  272-275. 

t  The  General  Laws  relating  to  Public  Instruction,  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  in  1850,  contain  a  chapter  (229),  entitled  "  An  Act  requiring 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools."    It  is  as  follows:^ 

"  Sect.  1.  Physiology  and  Hygiene  shall  hereafter  be  taught  in  all  the  Public 
Schools  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  School  Committee  shall 
deem  it  expedient. 

"  Sect.  2.  All  School  Teachers  shall  hereafter  be  examined  in  their  know- 
ledge of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  their  ability 
to  give  instructions  in  the  same. 

"  Sect.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  October 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one.     {April  24,  1850.)'' 

A  Declaration  of  the  great  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Physiology  and 
Hygiene  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  a  strong  recommendation  that 
these  should  be  taught  in  common  schools  as  an  elementary  branch  of  educa- 
tion, has  been  subscribed  and  jjublisbed  by  fifty  or  sixty  physicians  and  sur- 
geons (including  the  most  eminent)  in  London ;  and  they  add  their  testimony 
that  the  efficacy  of  their  prescriptions  and  professional  efforts  for  the  welfare  of 
their  patients  is  greatly  impeded  by  the  general  deficiency  of  such  knowledge. 

\  See  ante,  p.  215. — I  say  "  the  comparative  sobriety  ;"  for  even  in  Paris 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  drunkenness  among  the  working-classes,  as  may  be  seen 
from  a  work  entitled,  "  Des  Classes  Dangereuses  de  la  Pojiulation  dans  les 
Grandes  Villes,  et  des  Moyens  de  les  rendre  meilleures.  Par  H.  A.  Fregier, 
Chef  de  Bureau  a  la  Prefecture  de  la  Seine  (Bruxelles,  1840),"  p.  429  et  seq. 
The  remedies  suggested  by  this  writer  appear  to  me  to  be  superficial  and  im- 
practicable. 
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than  ill-oxygenated  blood  can  supply.  The  climate,  moreovei*,  being 
less  irritating  to  the  nervous  system  than  ours,  the  Frenchman  is  less 
subject  to  those  uneasy  feelings  which  depend  on  meteorological  causes, 
and  which  tempt  to  indulgence  in  stimulants  for  relief.  Fourthly, 
the  French  are  naturally  a  more  lively,  cheerful,  and  talkative  people 
than  we,  and  hence  more  capable  of  enjoying  each  other's  company 
without  the  aid  of  stimulants. 

We  learn  from  science  the  important  fact,  that  the  heat  of  the  body 
results  from  chemical  action,  which  demands  a  larger  and  larger 
supply  of  calorific  material,  the  greater  the  abstraction  of  heat  in 
consequence  of  cold  weather  or  inadequate  clothing  and  housing.* 
And  as  we  instinctively  crave  a  supply  of  those  kinds  of  aliment  which 
the  body  is  in  need  of,f  it  happens  that  when  too  little  heat-sustaining 
material  is  consumed  in  the  form  of  solid  food,  the  desire  for  alcoholic 
liquors  (which  contain  it  in  abundance)  is  apt  to  become  ungovernable. 
To  this  cause  is  attributed  the  passion  of  the  North  American  Indians 
for  spirits ;  the  animal  food  on  which  they  chiefly  live  containing  too 
little  fat  (a  substance  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen)  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  system.  A  French  writer  on  the  effects  of  a  vegetable  diet,  re- 
marks that  "  the  inhabitants  of  warm  countries  are  generally  sober — as 
the  Hindoos,  Chinese,  New  Hollanders,  Arabs,  Spaniards,  &c. ;  whilst 
others  in  opposite  circumstances  have  a  craving  for  highly  animalized 
food  and  for  spirituous  liquors :  such  are  the  English,  the  Germans, 
the  Russians  (especially  in  Lapland),  the  Samoyedes,  and  the  people 
of  Kamtschatka."J  Accordingly  Dr  Carpenter,  in  his  prize-essay 
*'  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Alcoholic  Liquors,  in  Health  and  Disease," 
distinguishes  as  a  class  of  cases  in  which  "  the  use  of  a  small  amount 
of  alcoholic  liquors  seems  beneficial,  or  at  any  rate  justifiable,"  that 
in  which  "  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  proper  sustenance,  so  that  the 
alcohol  supplies  the  means  of  maintaining  the  animal  heat,  for  which 
the  animal  tissues  would  otherwise  be  attacked." — (Sect.  182. )§  Dr 
Combe  observes — "  Continued  and  severe  exertion,  whether  of  body 
or  of  mind,  often  exhausts  the  system  so  much  as  to  render  the  tempo- 
rary use  of  wine,  and  even  of  spirits,  not  only  harmless,  but  positively 
beneficial ;  but  in  these  cases  they  should  be  considered  as  medicines, 
and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  stimulus  too  far.    That,  in 

*  See  Dr  Combe's  Physiology  applied  to  Health  and  Education,  art.  Heat 
in  the  Index ;  also  his  treatise  on  Digestion  and  Diet,  chap.  x. 

t   Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  x.,  p.  261. 

J  De  I'Influence  Comparative  du  Regime  Vegetal  et  du  Regime  Animal  sur 
le  Physique  et  le  Moral  de  I'Homme,  par  Emile  Marchand,  M.D.,  p.  87.  Paris, 
1849. 

§  In  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  will  see  a  reason  why  we  are  inclined 
to  eat  more  in  cold  weather  than  in  hot.  During  some  diseases,  also,  a  craving 
for  those  particular  kinds  of  food  which  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  system  is 
remarkably  experienced.  Thus  a  feverish  patient  loathes  animal  food,  which 
would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  him  ;  and  the  sufferer  from  scurvy  longs  for  those 
acid  vegetables  which  are  the  most  effectual  means  of  cure.  So  also,  physicians 
are  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  patient's  wishes  as  in  some  degree  a  safe  cri- 
terion whether  wine  ought  to  be  administered.  In  the  lower  animals  the  in- 
stinctive power  of  selecting  proper  food  and  medicine  attains  a  far  higher  de- 
gree of  perfection  than  in  man,  whom  Nature,  after  endowing  him  with  reason, 
has  left  to  discover  by  means  of  it  many  of  the  paths  to  hajjpiness. 
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some  circumstauces,  stimulus  is  really  required,  is  shewn  bj'  the  ease 
Avith  which  the  system  bears  its  effects.  I  have  known  a  delicate  lady, 
during  recovery  iVom  fever,  take  to  the  extent  of  a  bottle  of  Madeira 
in  twenty-four  hours,  without  producing  the  least  undue  excitement 
of  either  the  mind  or  the  pulse,  but  rather  the  contrary — it  soothed 
the  mind  and  reduced  the  pulse ;  and  this  I  take  to  he  in  all  circum- 
stances the  true  test  of  the  propriety/  of  using  luiiie  or  spirits^'* 

It  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Collins  in  his  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  late 
Dr  Joseph  Clarke  of  Dublin,  that  in  his  early  years  the  Doctor  was 
a  tall  slightly-made  man,  and,  from  taking  too  little  nourishment, 
under  the  mistaken  idea  that  abstinence  was  good  for  him,  hardly 
equal  to  the  fatigue  of  his  profession.     "  On  one  occasion  of  debility, 
he  sent  for  Dr  Harvey  (a  well-known  physician  in  Dublin),  to  advise 
what  he  should  do;   and  after  detailing  to  him  his  inability  for  so 
much  work,  &c.,  &c.,  Dr  Harvey  asked  him  abruptly  '  What  do  you 
eat  for  dinner  ?  and  what  do  you  take  after  it  ?'     '  Indeed,'  replied 
the  Doctor  (whose  appetite  was  but  iudiff'erent),  '  I  sometimes  take  a 
little  muttou-broth,  with  a  little  boiled  mutton,  and  at  other  times 
chicken.    I  take  very  little  wine,  or  occasionally  a  little  drop  of  spirit 
in  water.'     Dr  Harvey  replied,  '  Phew— nonsense,  man ;  take  your 
roast  mutton  and  roast  beef,  with  a  pint  of  good  port  wine  daily,  and 
you  will  be  as  stout  a  man  as  any  in  the  kingdom,'     '  I  took  his  ad- 
vice,' said  the  Doctor ;  '  I  speedily  improved,  and  enjoyed  excellent 
health  afterwards.'" — (Pp.  80,  81.)     This  case  seems  favourable  to 
the  opinion  of  those  who  advocate  the  moderate  use  of  exhilarating- 
drinks  as  a  means  designed  by  Providence,  aud  accordingly  employed 
in  all  ages  by  mankind,  for  promoting  cheerfulness  and  good  fellowship, 
aud  increasing  the  strength  of  mind  and  body.    This  invigorating  effect 
they  seem  to  produce  not  merely  by  their  own  nutritive  and  stimulant 
qualities,  but  also,  in  some  circumstances,  by  adding  to  the  power  of 
the  digestive  and  assimilative  organs  to  convert  the  solid  food  into 
blood. t 

Lastly,  the  means  of  recreation  are  far  more  accessible  to  the  French 
than  to  us,  whose  need  is  so  much  greater  ;  and  until  we  supply  this 
want  like  rational  beings,  drunkenness,  I  fear,  will  continue  to  pre- 
vail, even  although  every  public-house  in  the  kingdom  be  closed.^ 

*  On  Digestion  and  Diet,  9th  ed.,  p.  175. 

t  See  the  very  instructive  case  of  the  prisoners  at  Nimes,  ib.,  p.  164. 

I  With  respect  to  the  importance  of  recreation  and  intellectual  culture  as 
preventives  of  vicious  indulgence,  see  Dr  Channing's  Address  on  Temperance, 
in  his  Works,  p.  370  et  seq.  (Belfast  ed.);  Mr  Frederic  Hill's  treatise  on  Crime, 
its  Amount,  Causes,  and  Remedies,  Chap.  IV.;  Dr  Combe  on  Physiology  ap- 
plied to  Health,  &c.,  pp.  261-2,  287,  and  on  Digestion  and  Diet,  p.  176;  Sir 
John  Herschel's  Address  to  the  Subscribers  to  the  Windsor  and  Eton  Library ; 
Mr  J.  M.  Capes'  preface  to  his  work  entitled  "  A  Sunday  in  London ;"  Air 
Helps'  Companions  of  my  Solitude,  pp.  27,  220 ;  Mr  Marjoribanks'  "  Mistaken 
Views  regarding  the  Observance  of  the  Sabbath  ;"  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  210;  and  Note  L  in  the  present  volume. 

Mental  anxiety  being  a  copious  source  of  intemperance,  gloomy  views  of  the 
character  of  God  and  the  destiny  of  man  (ante,  pp.  71,  230-238),  have  a  direct 
and  powerful  tendency  to  foster  this  destructive  vice,  and  even  to  excite  insanity 
in  persons  of  a  feeble  and  impressible  nervous  system.     lam  told  that  the  num- 
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Sublatd  causd,  toUitur  effediis  ;  this  is  the  principle  which  must  guide 
us,  if  our  efforts  for  sobriety  are  to  succeed.     As  loug  as  a  craving  for 

ber  of  patients  sent  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  a  great  puritanical  city  in  the 
west  of  Scotland  has  been  found  to  be  usually  greater  immediately  after  the 
services  attending  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  than  at  other  times ;  and 
it  appears  from  a  paper  on  the  Statistics  of  Mental  Diseases  in  Denmark,  by  Dr 
J.  R.  Hiibertz  of  Copenhagen,  lately  read  to  the  Statistical  Society  of  London, 
that  in  Denmark  "  insanity  is  far  raoi'e  prevalent  among  Calvinists,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  number,  than  any  other  persuasion." — {Proceedings  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  Feb.  21,  1853,  in  the  Aihenceum.)  Dr  Combe,  in  his  work  on  Mental 
Derangement,  after  relating  several  cases  of  religious  insanity,  proceeds  to  say 
— "  Much  alarm  has  unnecessarily  been  expressed  by  seriously  disposed  pei'sons 
at  the  assertion  that  madness  can  ever  be  caused  by  indulgence  of  devotional 
or  religious  feelings,  to  whatever  excess  these  may  be  carried  ;  and  no  little 
obloquy  has  been  thrown  upon  those  observers  whose  experience  has  compelled 
them  to  state  the  fact.  Even  in  France,  where  religion  is  certainly  not  culti- 
vated with  extreme  ardour,  public  opinion  on  this  subject  was  so  strong  some 
years  ago,  that  Pinel,  then  the  head  physician  of  the  largest  Asylum  in  Europe, 
and  the  best  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  history  of  insanity,  was  so  much 
afraid  to  brave  its  censures,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  expressed  his  con- 
viction tliat  '  nothing  is  more  common  in  hospitals  than  cases  of  madness  pro- 
duced by  too  exalted  devotion,  by  scruples  carried  to  a  destructive  excess,  or  by 
religious  terrors;'  he  yet,  on  the  otlier  hand,  felt  constrained  by  public  opinion 
to  'suppress  his  daily  notes,  containing  a  mass  of  details  of  this  kind^  which  had 
come  under  his  observation,  and  to  take  his  examples  '  elsewhere  than  in  his 
own  country,'  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  works  of  Englisli  authors !  Surely 
religion  rests  on  too  firm  a  foundation  to  require  such  a  sacrifice  of  truth  and 
candour  to  supposed  expediency  and  to  bigotry.  And  if,  in  any  circumstances, 
the  exercise  of  our  devotional  feelings  even  seems  to  bring  on  the  loss  of  reason, 
it  is  surely  not  only  allowable,  but  a  piositive  duty,  for  the  professional  writer 
under  whose  cognisance  these  things  occur,  to  investigate  accurately,  and  state 
fearlessly,  the  conditions  under  which  he  has  seen  them  happen,  that  others 
may  be  preserved  in  time  from  a  similar  affliction.  ...  If,  then,  it  be  true 
that  excessive  activity  and  exclusive  indulgence  of  the  devotional  feelings  may 
induce  cerebral  disease  and  madness,  particularly  in  susceptible  subjects, — in- 
stead of  attempting  to  conceal  the  fact  from  a  false  fear  of  bringing  religion  into 
danger,  we  ought  by  every  means  to  make  it  generally  known,  that  the  evil 
may  be  avoided  by  those  who  might  otherwise  inadvertently  fall  into  it.  "When 
fairly  examined,  indeed,  the  danger  is  seen  to  arise  solely  from  an  abuse  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  best  safeguard  is  found  to  consist  in  a  right  understanding  of  its 
principles,  and  submission  to  its  precepts.  For  if  the  best  Christian  be  he  who 
in  meekness,  humility,  and  sincerity,  places  his  trust  in  God,  and  seeks  to  fulfil 
all  his  commandments ;  then  he  who  exhausts  his  soul  in  devotion  and  in  prayei-, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  finds  no  leisure  or  no  inclination  for  attending  to  the 
active  duties  of  his  station,  and  who,  so  far  from  arriving  at  happiness  or  peace 
of  mind  here,  becomes  every  day  the  further  estranged  from  them,  and  finds 
himself  at  last  involved  in  disease  and  despair,  cannot  be  held  as  a  follower  of 
Christ,  but  must  rather  be  regarded  as  the  follower  of  a  phantom  assuming  the 
aspect  of  religion.  When  insanity,  then,  attacks  the  latter,  it  is  obviously  not 
religion  that  is  its  cause ;  it  is  only  the  abuse  of  certain  feelings,  the  regulated 
activity  of  which  is  essential  to  the  right  exercise  of  religion ;  and  against  which 
abuse,  a  sense  of  true  religion  would,  in  fact,  have  been  the  most  powerful  pro- 
tection. And  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  knowing  this  is,  that  when- 
ever we  shall  meet  with  such  a  blind  or  misdirected  excess  of  our  best  feelings 
in  a  constitutionally  nervous  or  hereditarily  predisposed  subject,  instead  of  en- 
couraging its  exuberance,  as  at  present  we  often  do,  by  yielding  it  our  respect 
and  admiration,  and  even  attempting  to  imitate  its  intensity,  we  shall  use  every 
effort  to  temper  the  excess,  to  inculcate  sounder  views,  and  to  point  out  the  in- 
separable connexion  which  the  Creator  has  established,  between  the  true  dictates 
of  religion  and  the  practical  duties  of  life  which  it  is  part  of  his  purpose  in 
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ardent  spirits  exists,  ardent  spirits  will  ]»o  manufactured  and  consumed. 
Let  us  then  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  means  which  science  puts  within 

sending  us  here  that  we  should  fulfil, — a  connexion,  it  may  not  be  superfluous 
to  add,  which  it  is  impossible  to  pourtray  or  enforce  more  strongly  than  is  done 
in  the  lives  botli  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and  of  his  disciples.  Nowhere 
is  it  more  clearly  shewn  that  true  religion  is  intended,  in  this  life,  to  be  the 
guide  of  conduct,  and  that  it  is  not  sent  to  supersede  the  active  discharge  of  our 
social  duties,  or  to  encourage  us  to  pour  out  our  minds  in  mere  emanations  of 
feeling,  without,  at  the  same  time,  giving  positive  evidence,  in  the  amelioration 
of  our  lives,  that  we  have  been  really  benefited  by  the  contemplations  in  which 
we  have  been  indulging. 

"  When,  again,  the  mind  is  perplexed  by  conflicting  doctrines,  the  brain  fre- 
quently becomes  disordered,  so  far  as  to  produce  insanity ;  and  this  is  easily  in- 
telligible. The  interests  of  religion  exceed  all  others  in  weight  and  magnitude  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  quite  natural  that  a  mind  deeply  imbued  witli  a  sense  of 
their  importance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  distracted  by  opposing  tenets,  and 
without  a  director  in  whom  it  can  confide,  should,  in  tlie  attempt  to  reach  the 
truth,  and  to  reconcile  all  contradictions,  become  excited  to  an  intense  degree, 
giving  rise  to  a  corresponding  overaction  in  its  corporeal  organ,  which  shall 
ultimately  jirecipitate  the  latter  into  disease.  The  merchant  or  speculator  will 
often  pass  sleepless  nights  and  restless  days,  looking  forward  to  impending  loss  ; 
and  we  consider  it  nothing  unusual  to  learn  that  a  man  of  keen  passion  has,  in 
such  circumstances,  become  deranged  from  excess  of  cerebral  excitement.  But 
to  any  one  who  duly  appreciates  religious  truth,  the  merchant's  loss  or  the  spe- 
culator's disappointment  will  seem  as  nothing  compared  to  its  value.  If,  then, 
the  lesser  cause  may  so  readily  induce  cerebral  disease,  is  it  not  still  more  likely 
that  the  greater  and  more  important  may  also  overset  health  in  a  susceptible 
subject  ? 

"  Dr  Burrows  lias  some  excellent  observations  on  this  subject,  when  advocat- 
ing the  same  views.  '  I  do  not  recollect,'  he  says,  •  an  instance  of  insanity 
implying  a  religious  source  in  any  person  stedfast  to  his  ancient  opinions. 
Wherever  it  was  suspected  to  emanate  from  such  a  cause,  it  was  clearly  to  be 
traced  to  circumstances  which  had  diverted  the  lunatic  from  the  authority  of 
primary  principles,  to  the  adoption  of  new  tenets,  which  he  had  not  compre- 
hended, and  therefore  had  misapplied.  The  maniacal  action  apioeared  always 
to  originate  during  the  conflict  in  deciding  between  opposite  doctrines,  and  the  ex- 
acerbation arrived  before  conviction  was  determined.''  (P.  39.)  I  concur  essen- 
tially in  these  remarks,  and  think  that  they  deserve  much  attention ;  but  there 
is  a  period  of  life  at  which  a  less  degree  of  doubt  than  is  implied  in  Dr  Bur- 
rows' observation  frequently  gives  rise,  not  indeed  to  regular  mania,  or  melan- 
cholia, but  to  a  state  resembling  one  or  other  in  evei'y  respect,  except  that  it  is 
more  obviously  connected  with  constitutional  disorder,  is  more  tractable,  and 
less  liable  to  recur.  I  allude  chiefly  to  females,  particularly  to  those  of  a  ner- 
vous, delicate  temperament,  about,  and  soon  after,  the  age  of  puberty.  I  have 
seen  some  instances  of  religious  despondency,  approaching  to  desj)air,  in  such 
persons,  characterised  by  great  activity  of  the  devotional  feelings,  and  caused, 
not  by  doubts  of  the  truth,  but  by  fears  for  their  eternal  welfare.  At  that  time 
of  life,  reason  begins  to  come  more  vigorously  into  play,  but  the  mind  is  as  yet 
in  possession  of  no  fixed  principles  of  judgment  or  of  action  ;  every  situation  is 
new,  and  the  strongest  feeling  is  apt  to  assume  a  predominance  of  which  reason 
disapproves,  and  hence  internal  dissatisfaction  and  melancholy  ;  with  this  dis- 
position, a  strong  expression  accidently  di'opped,  harsh  denunciations  expressed 
with  vehemence  and  warmth,  and  eloquent  appeals  to  particular  feelings,  espe- 
cially if  reiterated,  will  often  sink  deep  into  the  mind,  gain  strength  by  being 
brooded  over  in  solitude,  produce  a  change  of  habits  and  of  temper,  and  at  last 
plunge  the  patient  into  melancholy.  Cases  of  this  kind  are,  I  believe,  more 
common  than  is  generally  supjiosed,  for,  as  enough  of  self-control  still  remains 
to  fit  the  patient  for  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  and  the  measures  re- 
sorted to  for  the  amendment  of  the  general  health  almost  always  restore  the 
mental  vigour,  they  are  comparatively  little  noticed  out  of  the  families  in  which 
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our  reach,  for  diminishing  the  desire  of  an  excess  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
To  act  otherwise  is  to  put  a  plaster  on  the  sore,  instead  of  trying  to 
remove  the  deep-seated  causes  of  which  it  is  a  symptom. 


Note  L,  page  10. 

Recreation  a  Sabhath-duti/. 

The  necessity  of  seasons  of  rest  to  man  has  been  considered  in  the 
previous  pages;*  and  something  was  said  of  the  refreshing  and  im- 
proving occupations  which  might  at  such  intervals  be  usefully  engaged 
in,  as  restoratives  of  bodily  strength  on  the  one  hand,  and  antidotes 
to  excessive  or  monotonous  intellectual  exertion  on  the  other.f  At 
the  close  of  Note  E,  I  ventured  to  express  the  opinion,  that  not 
merely  the  refreshment  of  repose  (which  was  the  only  thing  expressly 
provided  to  the  Jews  by  the  Fourth  Commandment),  but  the  addi- 
tional refreshment  which  rural  excursions,  manly  exercises,  the  fine 
arts,  and  all  other  means  of  innocent  recreation,  ought  to  be  sought 
upon  our  weekly  day  of  leisure,  by  those  who  during  the  six  preceding 
days  have  been  "  labouring  and  doing  all  their  work." 

As  before  observed,  the  sole  purpose  of  the  Fourth  Commandment 
was  the  refreshment  of  labouring  men  and  animals  among  the  Jews 
and  their  proselytes.^  Cessation  from  work  being  in  all  cases  indis- 
pensable for  the  end  in  view,  while  the  other  means  of  refreshment 
could  not  be  invariable,  this  cessation  alone  was  prescribed  ;  and  the 
purpose  of  the  institution  having  been  clearly  made  known  by  the 
lawgiver,  he  left  each  Israelite  to  determine  for  himself  how  the  day 
might  be  most  suitably  employed  for  the  invigoration  of  the  exhausted 
frame. 

Considered  etymologically,  the  word  eecreation  includes  rest  within 
its  signification,  as  well  as  those  active  employments  which  reanimate 
the  body  or  mind.     As  Fuller  observes  in  speaking  of  the  miud, 

they  occur.'' — (Observations  on  Mental  Derangement,  by  Andrew  Combe,  M.D., 
pp.  188-9,  190-4.) 

I  have  the  more  readily  extracted  these  remarks  on  a  very  important  subject, 
closely  akin  to  the  one  treated  of  in  the  text,  because  Dr  Combe's  volume  from 
which  they  are  taken  has  for  many  years  been  out  of  print.  See  farther,  on 
Religious  Insanity,  the  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine,  vol.  i.,  p.  245-6. 

Southey,  in  No.  xiii.  of  Espriella's  Letters,  observes  that,  without  doubt,  the 
May-day  sports  of  the  English  were  once  connected  with  religion  ;  and  adds — 
"  It  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  true  religion  to  sanctify  what  is  innocent, 
and  make  even  merriment  meritorious :  and  it  is  as  peculiarly  the  character  of 
Calvinism  to  divest  piety  of  all  cheerfulness,  and  cheerfulness  of  all  piety,  as  if 
they  could  not  co-exist ;  and  to  introduce  a  graceless  and  joyless  system  of  man- 
ners suitable  to  a  faith  which  makes  the  heresy  of  Manes  appear  reasonable. 
He  admitted  that  the  Evil  Principle  was  weaker  than  the  Good  one,  but  in  the 
mythology  of  Calvin  there  is  no  good  one  to  be  found."  See  what  the  same 
writer  says  of  the  Book  of  Sports,  ante,  p.  321. 

"  A  merry  heart,"  says  Solomon,  "  doth  good  like  a  medicine  ;  but  a  broken 
spirit  drieth  the  bones." — (Prov.  xvii.  22.) 

*  See  pp.  225-6,  229-242  3  and  the  whole  of  Note  E,  pp.  267-279. 

t  Ibid.;  and  pp.  369,  371-2.  J   Ante,  pp.  226,  187-8. 
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*'  Recreation  is  a  second  creation,  when  weariness  hath  almost  annihi- 
lated one's  spirits.  It  is  the  breathing  of  the  soul,  which  otherwise 
would  be  stifled  with  continual  business."*  "  Sleep  itself,"  he  accord- 
ingly adds,  "  is  a  recreation;"  and  even  to  sit  or  lie  down  may  in 
strictness  be  similarly  described.  But  the  word  is  now  universally 
used  to  signify  refreshing  active  employment  alone. 

Although  the  stricter  Puritans  speak  of  all  recreations  as  "  vain 
and  idle,"f  this  preposterous  way  of  viewing  them  is  by  no  means 
universal  among  those  of  the  Evangelical  school.  Thus  Mr  Wilber- 
force,  who  was  a  man  of  sense,  scholarship,  and  refinement,  as  well  as 
of  piety,  says,  "  There  can  be  no  dispute  concerning  the  true  end  of 
recreations.  Thei/  are  intended'^  (by  the  Deity,  of  course)  "  to  refresh 
our  exhausted  bodily  or  mental  powers,  and  to  restore  us  with  renewed 
vigour  to  the  more  serious  occupations  of  life."+  They  include,  it  is 
plain,  a  great  deal  more  than  what  are  usually  understood  by  "  amuse- 
ments." Every  agreeable  and  exciting  occupation,  reasonably  in- 
dulged in  during  intervals  of  toil,  is  recreation  ;  the  aim  of  which  is 
said  by  another  eminent  writer  to  be,  "  to  divert  the  mind  or  body 
from  labours,  by  attending  to  something  that  pleases  and  gives  no 
trouble."§  "  It  is  in  recreations,"  says  he,  "  as  in  meat  and  drink, 
— which  are  then  good,  when  they  are  necessary  and  useful  to  the 
purposes  of  our  nature  and  employment.  Sleep  is  necessary,  and  so 
long  it  is  good ;  but  a  man  must  not  therefore  spend  the  best  of  his 
time  in  sleep,  but  that  time  that  is  allowed  to  it,  and  without  which 
he  cannot  well  do  his  business.  The  limits  of  these  things  are  not  so 
strait  as  necessity,  nor  yet  so  large  as  humour  or  desire ;  but  as  a 
man  may  drink  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  he  may  yet  drink  moi*e  to 
refresh  his  sorrow,  and  to  alleviate  his  spirits,  and  to  ease  his  grief, 
provided  that  he  turn  not  his  liberty  into  a  snare, —  so  he  may  in  his 
recreation  and  his  snorts, 

J. 

Cito  rumpes  arcum,  semper  si  tensura  habueris  ; 

At  si  laxaris,  cum  voles,  erit  utilis. 

Sic  lusus  animo  debent  aliquando  dari, 

Ad  cogitandum  melior  ut  redeat  tibi. — Phmdrxis,  liii. 

[Soon  is  th'  elastic  vigour  spent 
Of  stoutest  bow^  that's  ne'er  unbent; 
But,  loosen'd  oft,  its  strength  remains, 
Nor  disappoints  the  archer's  pains. 
Ev'n  so  thy  soul,  with  toil  opprest, 
At  times  indulge  with  playful  rest : 
So  shall  a  livelier  wit  be  thine, 
And  cheerfulness  thy  labour  join.] 

Within  this  bound  he  must  keep,  that  he  lose  none  of  his  business  for 
his  sport ; — that  he  make  his  other  time  more  useful ; — that  this  be 
the  less  principal ; — that  it  be  taken  as  physic,  or  as  wine  at  most : — 
and  the  minutes  and  little  points  of  this  measure  are  no  otherwise  to 
be  weighed  and  considered,  but  that  we  take  those  proportions  Avhich 

*  The  Holy  State,  B.  III.,  ch.  xiii. 

t  See  Dr  Muir's  speech,  quoted  ante,  p.  216. 

X  Practical  View  of  Christianity,  ch.  vii. 

§   Taylor's  Ductor  Dubitantium,  B.  IV.,  ch.  i.,  §  33. 
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ourselves  think  we  need  to  so  good  purposes,  or  wliich  we  are  advised 
to  by  a  wise  guide."* 

"  From  due  refreshment  life,  health,  reason,  joy ; 
From  wild  excess  pain,  grief,  distraction,  death  ; 
Heaven's  justice  this  proclaims,  and  that  her  love."t 

"  If  thy  life  be  sedentary,"  says  Fuller,  "exercise  thy  body;]:  if 
stirring  and  active,  recreate  thy  mind.  But  take  heed  of  cozening 
thy  mind,  in  setting  it  to  do  a  double  task,  under  pretence  of  giving 
it  a  play-day,  as  in  the  labyrinth  of  chess,  and  other  tedious  and  stu- 
dious games."  Recreations  distasteful  to  some  dispositions,  he  adds, 
"  relish  best  to  others ;"  and  "  as  soon  may  the  same  meat  please  all 
palates,  as  the  same  sport  suit  with  all  dispositions." 

If,  however,  one  set  of  muscles  be  almost  exclusively  employed  in  a 
man's  ordinary  calling,  the  exercise  of  those  which  are  left  compara- 
tively idle  is  a  beneficial  kind  of  recreation  :  thus,  walking  and  leaping 
are  refreshments  to  the  tailor  or  the  shoemaker — as  sitting  is  to  the 

*  Taylor's  Ductor  Dubitantium,  B.  iv.,  eh.  i.,  §  32. 

+  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  B.  viii.,  v.  666-9. 

I  "  The  great  men  among  the  ancients,"  says  Locke,  "  understood  how  to 
reconcile  manual  labour  with  the  affairs  of  state  ;  and  thought  it  no  lessening 
to  their  dignity  to  make  tlie  one  the  recreation  to  the  other." 

In  1829  a  "  Jlanual  Labour  Academy"  was  established  at  Germantown,  near 
Philadelphia,  with  the  excellent  object  of  combining  intellectual  cultivation 
with  useful  bodily  labour,  so  as  to  secure  good  health  as  an  indispensable  basis 
for  extensive  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  An  account  of  it  is  given 
in  Woodbridge's  American  Annals  of  Education,  No.  I.,  quoted  by  Dr  Combe  in 
an  article  on  the  principles  of  education,  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  vii., 
p.  17-i.  Whether  it  still  exists  and  flourishes,  I  do  not  know ;  but  its  success 
in  1830  was  encouraging.  "  The  usual  branches  of  study  in  classical  schools," 
says  a  Report  quoted  in  the  Annals,  "  are  pursued,  with  the  addition  of  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  The  hours  of  recreation  are  not  hours  of  waste,  and  idle- 
ness, and  immorality.  They  arc  employed  in  useful  bodily  labour ;  such  as 
will  exercise  their  skill,  make  them  dexterous,  establish  their  health  and 
strength,  enable  each  to  defray  his  own  expenses,  and  fit  him  for  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life  ;  particularly  so,  if  they  be  destined  for  our  new  settlements  as 
Christian  missionaries.  .  .  .  Thus  far  they  have  been  employed  in  carpen- 
ter work,  gardening,  farming,"  &c. ;  and  with  the  best  results.  From  this 
union  of  systematic  bodily  labour  for  three  or  four  hours  every  day  with  the 
usual  academic  studies,  many  comforts  have  arisen.  The  pupils  not  only  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  their  own  education,  and  turn  out  better  fitted  for  the 
business  of  life,  but  "  their  blood  flows  rich,  and  warm,  and  equable ;  and  the 
east  winds  cannot  penetrate  them.  Their  thirst  demands  water,  their  hunger 
plain  food,  their  limbs  rejoice  in  muscular  efforts,  and  their  minds  in  truth. 
iSleep  rests  them,  and  their  waking  eyes  behold  the  light  of  another  cheerful, 
useful  day,"  &c.  The  religious  enthusiast  and  the  ardent  student  regard  the 
time  employed  in  such  labour  as  misspent.  But,  as  is  very  justly  observed  in 
the  Report,  the  great  characters  of  the  sacred  writings  followed  useful  occupa- 
tions, and  were  not  like  the  pale  and  feeble  devotees  of  the  present  day.  "  The 
demureness,  sickliness,  gloom,  and  eccentricities  of  modern  Christianity  did  not 
belong  to  them.  These  are  the  effects  of  a  diseased  body  on  the  mind.  The 
schools  of  the  prophets  contained  men  of  muscular  exertion.  AVe  find  them 
felling  trees,  preparing  beams,  carrying  them  to  a  distance,  and  erecting  their 
own  college  edifices.  The  disciples  were  occupied,  after  the  resurrection  of 
their  ISIaster,  in  corporal  labour.  Paul,  the  pupil  of  Gamaliel,  by  birth  and 
education  high,  is  found  at  Corinth  employed  at  manual  labour." 

These  principles  are  admirablj'  reduced  to  practice  in  the  "  Training  College" 
at  Chester,  described  in  the  Chester  Guide,  p.  38. 
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ploughman  or  the  dancing-master.  And  in  the  case  of  mental  hibour, 
those  parts  of  the  brain  which  it  leaves  unemployed  may  with  advan- 
tage he  brought  into  action  at  leisure  hours.  The  principle  of  the 
thing  has  been  very  well  stated  as  follows :— "  No  human  faculty, 
whether  mental  or  physical,  can  continue  in  uninterrupted  activity, 
and  at  the  same  time  continue  in  health.  Monotony  of  employment 
is  pi'overbially  disagreeable  ;  and  it  is  so,  because  it  calls  into  activity 
always  the  same  faculties.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  faculties  em- 
ployed, after  a  certain  length  of  time,  become  exhausted,  and  a  disin- 
clination for  further  exertion  arises,  and  gradually  increases  in 
strength,  until  a  cessation  in  the  performance  of  their  functions  is  ab- 
solutely imperative.  After  a  period  of  rest,  however,  these  faculties 
regain  their  strength,  and  are  fit  for  renewed  exertion,  and  their  ex- 
ercise is  now  accompanied  with  pleasure.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  when  those  powers  which  are  specially  required  in 
a  man's  daily  occupation  become  exhausted  from  protracted  exercise, 
it  is  not  necessary  while  they  are  enjoying  their  needful  repose,  that 
the  man  himself  should  be  in  a  state  of  inactivity :  other  faculties, 
which  probably  have  been  all  but  dormant  during  his  days  of  toil,  will 
now  crave  gratification,  and  in  affording  them  the  gratification  they 
demand,  he  will  now  reap  a  new  and  a  rich  harvest  of  enjoyment."* 

As  formerly  remarked  (pp.  373,  374),  whatever  it  is  needful  that 
we  should  habitually  do,  Nature  prompts  us  to  do,  by  means  of  pro- 
pensities so  clamorous  for  satisfaction,  that,  although  doubtless  the 
government  of  them  demands  our  constant  care,  all  attempts  to  extin- 
guish them  must  not  only  fail,  but  lead  to  more  vicious  and  disastrous 
excesses  than  those  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  repress  by  denying 
ourselves  reasonable  gratification.     Well  says  Horace — 

"  Naturam  expellas  furca ;  tamen  usque  recurret." 
"  Strive  to  expel  strong  Nature,  'tis  in  vain  ; 
With  double  force  she  will  return  again. "t 

"  To  some,  perhaps  to  many,"  says  Dr  Channing,  "  religion  and 
amusement  seem  mutually  hostile,  and  he  who  pleads  for  the  one,  may 
fall  under  suspicion  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  other.  But  to  fight 
against  our  nature,  is  not  to  serve  the  cause  of  piety  or  sound  morals. 
God,  who  gave  us  our  nature,  who  has  constituted  body  and  mind  in- 
capable of  continued  eff^ort,  who  has  implanted  a  strong  desire  for  re- 
creation after  labour,  who  has  made  us  for  smiles  much  more  than  for 
tears,  who  has  made  laughter  the  most  contagious  of  all  sounds,  whose 

*  The  Dawn,  No.  viii.,  edited  by  Charles  Clarke.  Glasgow,  August  1850. 
— See  the  subject  amply  elucidated  in  Dr  Combe's  Physiology  applied  to  Health 
and  Education,  especially  the  chapters  on  the  "  Nature  of  the  Aluscular  System," 
"  Rules  for  Muscular  Exercise,"  "  Laws  of  Mental  Exercise,"  and  "  Influence  of 
the  Nervous  System  upon  the  General  Health."  See  also  Sweetser's  Mental 
Hygiene,  Part  i.,  ch.  v. ;  and  Field's  Life  of  Parr,  vol.  i.,  p.  103. 

There  is  an  admirable  '•'  Essay  concerning  Recreation,"  by  Locke,  in  his  Life 
by  Lord  King,  vol.  ii.,  p.  165,  ed.  1830 ;  and  he  treats  of  the  recreations  of 
children  in  his  Thoughts  concerning  Education,  §  108. 

t  "  The  fact  is,  tliat  there  is  nothing  hopelessly  impracticable  in  the  world, 
unless  it  be  to  put  an  end  to  something  which  is  based  on  the  interests  and 
happiness  of  mankind." — (Speech  of  Mr  Cobclen  at  Manchester,  Dec.  4,  1850.) 
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Son  hallowed  a  marriage  feast  by  his  presence  and  sympathy,  who  has 
sent  the  child,  fresh  from  his  creating  hand,  to  develop  its  nature  by 
active  sports,  and  who  has  endowed  both  young  and  old  with  a  keen 
susceptibility  of  enjoyment  from  wit  and  humour, — He,  who  has  thus 
formed  us,  cannot  have  intended  us  for  a  dull,  monotonous  life,  and 
cannot  frown  on  pleasures  which  solace  pur  fatigue  and  refresh  our 
spirits  for  coming  toils.  It  is  not  only  possible  to  reconcile  amuse- 
ment with  duty,  but  to  make  it  the  means  of  more  animated  exertions, 
more  faithful  attachments,  more  grateful  piety.  True  religion  is  at 
once  authoritative  and  benign.  It  calls  us  to  suffer,  to  die,  rather 
than  to  swerve  a  hair's  breadth  from  what  Clod  enjoins  as  right  and 
good ;  but  it  teaches  us  that  it  is  right  and  good,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, to  unite  relaxation  with  toil,  to  accept  God's  gifts  with  cheei'- 
fulness,  and  to  lighten  the  heart,  in  the  intervals  of  exertion,  by  social 
pleasures.  A  religion  giving  dark  views  of  Glod,  and  infusing  super- 
stitious fear  of  innocent  enjoyment,  instead  of  aiding  sober  habits,  will, 
by  making  men  abject  and  sad,  impair  their  moral  force,  and  prepare 
them  for  intemperance  as  a  refuge  from  depression  or  despair."* 

Wollaston  says — "  The  humouring  of  such  appetites  as  lie  not 
under  the  interdict  of  truth  and  reason,  seems  to  be  the  very  means 
by  which  the  Author  of  Nature  intended  to  sweeten  the  journey  of 
life :  and  a  man  may  upon  the  road  as  well  muffle  himself  up  against 
sunshine  and  blue  sky,  and  expose  himself  bare  to  rains,  and  storms, 
and  cold,  as  debar  himself  of  the  innocent 'delights  of  his  nature  for 
affected  melancholy,  want,  and  pain."f 

As,  then,  excitement  and  enjoyment  will  and  ovc/ht  to  be  obtained,  how- 
ever sternly  denied  by  those  who  have  the  power  to  prohibit  or  terrify 
men  from  the  indulgence  of  their  natural  desires,  it  is  the  dictate  of 
wisdom  to  endeavour  to  guide  those  desires  into  proper  channels,  to 
moderate  them  when  violent,  to  stimulate  them  when  sluggish,  and  thus 
to  educe  from  them  as  large  an  amount  of  good,  alloyed  with  as  small 
a  propoi'tion  of  evil,  as  is  compatible  with  the  existing  order  of  sublu- 
nary things. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  generally  the  most  agreeable  kinds 
of  recreation  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  accessible,  and  the  most 
improving.+     A  taste  for  natural  history,§  for  philosophy,  ||  litera- 

*  Address  on  Temperance,  in  Channing's  Works,  p.  374.  See  Dr  Chalmers's 
Moral  Philosophy,  p.  297  ;  Addison's  essay  on  Cheerfulness,  in  the  Spectator, 
No.  387  ;  and  Mrs  Carter's  on  Superstition,  in  the  Rambler,  No.  44. 

t  The  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated,  Sect,  ix.,  p.  317. 

J  See  a  pajier  by  Bishop  Berkeley  on  Natural  and  Fantastical  Pleasures,  in 
the  Guardian,  No.  49  ;  and  Dr  Aikin  on  Cheap  Pleasures,  in  his  Letters  to  his 
Son,  vol.  i.,  Letter  xxvi. 

§  "  So  many  advantages  with  respect  to  health,  tranquillity  of  mind,  useful 
knowledge,  and  inexhaustible  amusement,  are  united  in  the  study  of  nature, 
that  I  should  not  fail  most  warmly  to  recommend  it  to  your  notice,  had  you  not 
already  acquired  a  decided  taste  for  its  pursuits.  Here  I  can  sjieak  from  my 
own  experience  ;  for  the  study  of  English  botany  caused  several  summers  to 
glide  away  with  me  in  more  j»ure  and  active  delight  than  almost  any  other 
single  object  ever  afforded  me.  It  rendered  every  ride  and  walk  interesting, 
and  converted  the  plodding  rounds  of  business  into  excursions  of  pleasure.  From 
the  impression  of  these  feelings,  I  have  ever  regarded  as  perfectly  superfluous 
the  pains  taken  by  some  of  the  friends  of  natural  history,  to  shew  its  utility  in 
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ture,^  eloquence,**  society  and  conversation,f  f  music,  J;|:  or  the  beauties 

reference  to  the  common  purposes  of  life.  Many  of  their  observations,  indeed, 
are  true,  and  may  serve  to  gain  patrons  for  tlie  study  among  those  who  measure 
every  thing  by  the  standard  of  economical  value  ;  but  is  it  not  enough  to  open 
a  source  of  copious  and  cheap  amusement,  wliich  tends  to  harmonise  the  mind, 
and  elevate  it  to  worthy  conceptions  of  nature  and  its  author  ?  If  I  offer  a  man 
happiness  at  an  easy  rate,  unalloyed  by  any  debasing  mixture,  can  I  confer  on 
bin;  a  greater  blessing?  Nothing  is  more  favourable  to  enjoyment  than  the 
combination  of  bodily  exertion  and  ardour  of  mind.  This,  the  researches  of  natu- 
ral history  afford  in  great  perfection  ;  and  such  is  the  immense  variety  of  its  ob- 
jects, that  the  labours  of  the  longest  life  cannot  exhaust  them." — (Atkin,  loc.  cit.) 

II   "  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  ! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns." — Milton's  Comus,  v.  476-480. 
"  Felix,  qui  potuit  rerura  cognoscere  causas, 
Atque  metus  omnes  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibus,  strepitumque  Acherontis  avari '." 

Virg.  aeorg.,  lib.  ii.,  v.  490-492. 

Seeante,  pp.  69-72;  Bacon's  treatise  Of  the  Proficience  and  Advancement  of 
Learning,  B.  i.,  near  the  end;  Brougham's  Discourse  on  the  Objects,  Advan- 
tages, and  Pleasures  of  Science;  Sir  J.  Hei'schel's  Discourse  on  the  Study  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  §  7,  11,  12;  and  Dr  Chalmers's  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  291. 

"  No  longer,''  says  Sir  David  Brewster,  "  does  the  Christian  jjhilosopher  dread, 
as  he  once  dreaded,  an  alliance  with  knowledge.  He  now  draws  his  most  im- 
penetrable armour  from  the  once  unfathomable  depths  of  Time  and  Space,  and 
he  extracts  his  brightest  lance  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  He  has  now  no 
enemy  but  ignorance  and  vice ;  no  false  friend  but  superstition ;  no  deceitful 
ally  but  the  priest  that  ministers  at  the  shrine  of  mammon,  who  swears  by  the 
gold  of  the  temple,  and  by  the  gift  ujjon  its  altar." — {Address  to  the  Members  of 
the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,  Nov.  11,  1851.) 

■[  "  Of  all  the  amusements,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  which  can  possibly  be 
imagined  for  a  hard-working  man,  after  his  daily  toil,  or  in  its  intervals,  there 
is  nothing  like  reading  an  entertaining  book,  supposing  him  to  have  a  taste  for 
it,  and  supposing  him  to  have  the  book  to  read.  It  calls  for  no  bodily  exertion, 
of  which  he  has  had  enough,  or  too  much.  It  relieves  his  home  of  its  dulness 
and  sameness,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  what  drives  him  out  to  the  ale- 
house, to  his  own  ruin  and  his  family's.  It  transports  him  into  a  livelier,  and 
gayer,  and  more  diversified  and  interesting  scene,  and  while  he  enjoys  himself 
there  he  may  forget  the  evils  of  the  present  moment,  fully  as  much  as  if  he 
were  ever  so  drunk,  with  the  great  advantage  of  finding  himself  the  next  day 
with  his  money  in  his  pocket,  or  at  least  laid  out  in  real  necessaries  and  com- 
forts for  himself  and  his  family — and  without  a  headache.  Nay,  it  accompanies 
him  to  his  next  day's  work,  and  if  the  book  he  has  been  reading  be  any  thing 
above  the  very  idlest  and  lightest,  gives  hira  something  to  think  of  besides  the 
mere  mechanical  drudgery  of  his  every-day  occupation — something  he  can  enjoy 
while  absent,  and  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  return  to. 

"  But  supposing  him  to  have  been  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  his  book,  and  to 
have  alighted  upon  one  really  good  and  of  a  good  class — what  a  source  of  do- 
mestic enjoyment  is  laid  open  !  What  a  bond  of  family  union  !  He  may  read 
it  aloud,  or  make  his  wife  read  it,  or  his  eldest  boy  or  girl,  or  'lass  it  round 
from  hand  to  hand.  All  have  the  benefit  of  it — all  contribute  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  rest,  and  a  feeling  of  common  interest  and  pleasure  is  excited.  No- 
thing unites  people  like  companionship  in  intellectual  enjoyment.  It  does 
more ;  it  gives  them  mutual  respect,  and  to  each  among  them  self-respect — that 
corner-stone  of  all  virtue.  It  furnishes  to  each  the  master-key  by  which  he 
may  avail  himself  of  his  privilege  as  an  intellectual  being,  to 
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of  nature  and  art,§§  is  not  only  an  inexhaustible  source  of  delight  to 

'  Enter  the  sacred  temple  of  liis  breast, 
^  And  gaze  and  wander  there  a  ravished  guest ; 

Wander  through  aU  the  glories  of  his  mind, 
Gaze  upon  all  the  treasures  he  shall  find.' 

And  while  thus  leading  him  to  look  within  his  own  bosom  for  the  ultimate 
sources  of  his  happiness,  warns  him  at  the  same  time  to  be  cautious  lest  he  de- 
file and  desecrate  that  inward  and  most  glorious  of  temples. 

"  I  recollect  an  anecdote  told  me  by  a  late  highly  respected  inhabitant  of 
AVindsor  as  a  fact  which  he  could  personally  testify,  having  occurred  in  a  vil- 
lage where  he  resided  several  years,  and  where  he  actually  was  at  the  time  it 
took  place.  The  blacksmith  of  the  village  had  got  hold  of  Richardson's  novel 
of  '  Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded,'  and  used  to  read  it  aloud  in  the  long  summer 
evenings,  seated  on  his  anvil,  and  never  failed  to  have  a  large  and  attentive 
audience.  It  is  a  pretty  long-winded  book — but  their  patience  was  fully  a 
match  for  the  author's  jjrolixity,  and  they  fairly  listened  to  it  all.  At  length, 
when  the  happy  turn  of  fortune  arrived,  which  brings  the  hero  and  heroine  to- 
gether, and  sets  them  living  long  and  happily  according  to  the  most  aj)proved 
rules — the  congregation  were  so  delighted  as  to  raise  a  great  shout,  and  procur- 
ing the  church  keys,  actually  set  the  parish  bells  ringing.  Now  let  any  one 
say  whether  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  good  done  in  this  simple  case. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  number  of  hours  agreeably  and  innocently  spent — not  to 
speak  of  the  good  fellowship  and  harmony  jjroraoted — here  was  a  whole  rustic 
population  fairly  won  over  to  the  side  of  good — charmed — and  night  after  night 
spell-bound  within  that  magic  circle  which  genius  can  trace  so  eifectually ;  and 
compelled  to  bow  before  that  image  of  virtue  and  purity  which  (though  at  a 
great  expense  of  words)  no  one  knew  better  how  to  body  forth  with  a  thousand 
life-like  touches  than  the  author  of  that  work. 

"  If  I  were  to  l^ray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand  me  in  stead  under  every 
variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheerfulness  to  me 
through  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills,  however  things  might  go  amiss,  and 
the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading.  I  speak  of  it,  of 
course,  only  as  a  worldly  advantage,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  as  supersed- 
ing or  derogating  from  the  higher  office  and  surer  and  stronger  panoply  of 
religious  principles — but  as  a  taste,  an  instrument  and  a  mode  of  pleasurable 
gratification.  Give  a  man  this  taste,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  and  you 
can  hardly  fail  of  making  a  happy  man,  unless,  indeed,  you  put  into  his  hands 
a  most  perverse  selection  of  books.  You  place  him  in  contact  with  the  best  so- 
ciety in  every  period  of  history- — with  the  wisest,  the  wittiest — with  the  ten- 
derest,  the  bravest,  and  the  purest  characters  that  have  adorned  humanity. 
You  make  him  a  denizen  of  all  nations — a  cotemporary  of  all  ages.  The  world 
has  been  created  for  him.  It  is  hardly  possible  but  the  character  should  take  a 
higher  and  better  tone  from  the  constant  habit  of  associating  in  thought  with  a 
class  of  thinkers,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  above  the  average  of  humanity.  It  is 
morally  impossible  but  that  the  manners  should  take  a  tinge  of  good  breeding 
and  civilization  from  having  constantly  before  one's  eyes  the  way  in  which  the 
best-bred,  and  the  best-informed  men  have  talked  and  conducted  themselves  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other.  There  is  a  gentle,  but  perfectly  irresistible 
coercion  in  a  habit  of  reading  well  directed,  over  the  whole  tenor  of  a  man's 
character  and  conduct,  which  is  not  the  less  effectual  because  it  works  insensi- 
bly, and  because  it  is  really  the  last  thing  he  dreams  of.  It  cannot,  in  short, 
be  better  summed  up  than  in  the  words  of  the  Latin  poet — 
'  Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros.' 

It  civilizes  the  conduct  of  men — and  suffers  them  not  to  remain  barbarous." — 
(Address  delivered  to  the  Subscribers  to  the  Windsor  and  Eton  Public  Library,  29th 
Jan.  1833;  in  a  volume  entitled  "The  Importance  of  Literature  to  Men  of  Busi- 
ness :  a  Series  of  Addresses  delivered  at  various  Popular  Institutions."  London  : 
1852.  Pp.  39-42.)  See  also  Addresses  by  Lord  Mahon  at  Manchester  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  at  Glasgow,  pp.  209  and  262  of  the  same  volume;  and  Dr 
Aikin's  Letter  on  Cheap  Pleasures,  above  referred  to. 
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its  possessor,  but  tciuls  to  elevate  him  above  grovelling  pursuits,  to 

*'*  The  delight  of  mankind  in  eloquence  is  seen  in  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  flock  to  those  churches  where  excellent  oratory  may  be  heard :  and  if  the 
speaker  be  devout,  wise,  and  well-informed,  as  well  as  eloquent,  the  improve- 
ment and  refreshment  which  his  hearers  may  receive  from  hira  are  incalculable. 

On  the  Staple,  the  effect  of  eloquence  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition  of 
scenery  and  action.  That  the  drama  might  be  made  the  vehicle  of  much  higher 
instruction  than  it  at  present  conveys,  is  an  opinion  generally  held  by  those  who 
have  deeply  studied  the  nature  of  man.  \Vhat  Luther  thought  on  the  subject 
we  have  seen  already  (ante,  p.  122) ;  and  the  grave  Lord  Clarendon  expresses 
himself  to  a  similar  efiect.  "  The  mind,"  says  he,  "  hath  as  great  need  of  re- 
creation and  relief  as  the  body  hath,  the  fatigue  of  the  spirits  being  as  grievous 
as  that  of  the  limbs ;  and  the  finding  wholesome  and  innocent  supplies  for  both, 
is  a  good  part  of  the  business  of  human  life  ;  and  though  there  are  many  excel- 
lent exercises  which  confirm  the  strength  of  the  body  and  improve  its  activity, 
some  of  which  in  a  degree  recreate  the  mind  too,  yet  there  are  very  few  pre- 
pared purely  for  the  mind,  and  of  those  none  so  efficacious,  and  which  adminis- 
ter so  much  pleasure  and  content  to  it,  as  those  representations  vipon  the  stage, 
...  I  must  still  suppose,"  he  adds,  "  that  all  due  care  will  be  taken  for  the 
castigation  of  all  rank  expressions  and  personal  reflections,  and  then  I  am  not 
afraid  nor  ashamed  to  pronounce,  that  the  theatres  are  a  provision  of  the  most 
innocent  mirth,  wit,  and  instruction,  that  ever  was  or  can  be  made  for  the  de- 
light of  a  nation.  .  .  .  All  nations  we  are  acquainted  with  have  such  natural 
inclinations  to  gazing  and  spectacles,  that  they  crowd  to  those  which  are  not 
in  themselves  very  pleasant,  as  executions,  and  other  ingrateful  objects.  It  ia 
better  by  much  to  comply  with  this  natural  curiosity,  by  providing  places  for 
them  to  resort  to,  and  to  be  pleased  in,  than  by  inhibitions  and  restraints  to 
extinguish  that  harmless  appetite,  and  divert  into  pensiveness  or  murmuring." 
— (Miscellaneous  Works,  2d  ed.,  pp.  3i4,  345.)  Addison  also  observes,  that 
"the  stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  the  most  noble  and  useful  en- 
tertainments, were  it  under  proper  regulations." — {Spectator,  ^o.  93.)  Dr 
John  Gregory  says  to  his  daughters — "  I  know  no  entertainment  that  gives  such 
pleasure  to  any  person  of  sentiment  or  humour,  as  the  theatre.  But  1  am  sorry 
to  saj',  there  are  few  English  comedies  a  lady  can  see,  without  a  shock  to  deli- 
cacy. .  .  .  Tragedy  subjects  you  to  no  such  distress.  Its  sorrows  will  soften 
and  ennoble  your  hearts." — (^1  Father^  Leijacy  to  his  Daughters,  1788,  pp.  141, 
142.)  And  the  philosophical  Dr  Hush  remarks,  that  "  Could  the  eloquence  of 
the  stage  be  properly  directed,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  extent  of  its  me- 
chanical effects  upon  moi'als.  The  language  and  imagei'y  of  a  Shakspeare  up- 
on moral  and  religious  subjects,  poured  upon  the  passions  and  the  senses,  in  all 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  dramatic  representation !  who  could  resist,  or  de- 
scribe their  effects?" — {Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations,  by  Benjamin  Hush, 
ALD.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  ISIedicine,  &c.  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, vol.  ii.,  p.  34.)  To  these  laymen  may  be  added  the  pious  Bishop  Newton, 
who  expresses  himself  in  language  equally  strong.  He  says — -"  The  stage  under 
proper  regulations  might  contribute  much  to  the  reformation  of  mankind,  and 
advancement  of  piety  and  virtue ;  and  this  effect  it  had  in  the  times  of  the  old 
Greeks  and  Romans,  plays  being  then,  if  I  may  so  speak,  their  sermons,  and  the 
best  public  lectures  they  had  of  morality  and  religion." — (Works,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
577,  4to.)  Paley  was  all  his  life  fond  of  the  theatre.  In  his  youth  he  lived  at 
Greenwich,  and  we  are  told  that  "  the  acting  of  Garrick  would  at  any  time 
make  him  walk  to  London  without  his  dinner,  in  order  that  he  might  be  there 
in  time.  ...  In  after  life,  when  he  still  continued  peculiarly  fond  of  even  the 
worst  theatrical  exhibitions,  his  first  care  was  to  bustle  up  to  what  he  thought 
the  best  place,  which  was  in  front  of  the  actors,  as  near  the  stage  as  his  situa- 
tion might  allow." — {Lrife  of  Paley,  by  his  Son  ;  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  xxxiv.,  ed. 
1838.)  "  To  the  many  excellent  persons,"  says  Henry  Mackenzie,  "  of  different 
ranks  and  persuasions,  who  have  held,  or  still  hold,  dramatic  entertainments  to 
be  of  such  baneful  effect  on  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  a  people,  I  can 
only  reply,  that  viewing  their  scruples  with  that  indulgence  and  respect  to 
which  the  purity  of  their  intentions,  and  the  respectability  of  their  characters, 
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warm  his  piety,  enlarge  his  sympathies,  increase  his  knowledge,  in- 

are  entitled,  I  should,  were  I  to  allow  the  justice  of  their  fears,  be  obliged  to 
regret  that  a  department  of  literary  composition,  which  affords  the  amplest  field 
to  the  talents  of  the  writer,  and  the  feelings  of  the  reader  of  poetry,  should  be 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  such  hurtful  consequences ;  I  should  remind  them 
how  much  of  life  is  spent,  and  must  be  spent,  in  amusements  ;  and  that,  to  draw 
the  young  and  the  gay  into  innocent  fields  of  amusement,  is  to  gain  or  to  save 
a  great  deal  of  their  time  from  hurtful  dissipation.  But,  in  truth,  the  plea  on 
behalf  of  theatrical  exhibitions  rests  on  higher  and  more  certain  grounds  :  for 
it  is  proved  by  repeated  experience,  marked  in  the  accurate  and  impartial  re- 
gisters of  officers  of  police,  that  in  several  great  cities,  when,  from  an  accident, 
such  exhibitions  are  suspended,  every  kind  of  wickedness  and  crime,  even  those 
which  trench  on  the  public  safety  (without  taking  into  account  any  advantage 
of  improvement  in  manners),  has  always  inerea.sed  in  a  very  great  degree. 
'  The  truth  seems  to  be,'  as  our  venerable  colleague  Dr  Adam  Ferguson  expres- 
ses it,  in  a  letter  to  me  on  the  subject  of  ilr  Home's  dramatic  writings,  '  that 
theatrical  compositions,  like  every  other  human  production,  are.  in  the  abstract, 
not  more  laudable  or  censurable  than  any  other  species  of  composition,  but  are 
either  good  or  bad,  moral  or  immoral,  according  to  the  management  or  the  effect 
of  the  individual  tragedy  or  comedy  we  are  to  see  represented,  or  to  peruse."  " 
— (Account  of  the  Life  and  Writin(js  of  John  Home.  pp.  45-47.) 

Boswell,  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  reporting  a  conversation  at  the  London  Pan- 
theon in  1772,  says  : — '■  Happening  to  meet  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  I  presented 
him  to  Dr  Johnson.  Sir  Adam  expressed  some  apprehension  that  the  Pantheon 
would  encourage  luxury.  '  Sir  (said  Johnson),  I  am  a  great  friend  to  public 
amusements;  for  they  keep  people  from  vice.  You  now  (addressing  himself  to 
me)  would  have  been  with  a  wench,  had  you  not  been  here. — 0  I  1  forgot  you 
were  married.'  " 

Lastly,  here  is  the  very  sensible  opinion  of  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Revietc .- 
— '•  Knowing  that  mankind  must  and  will  have  jjlaces  and  periods  of  relaxation, 
it  is  far  more  worthy  of  the  real  Christian  philanthropist  to  try  to  keep  them 
sound  than  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether,  especially  as  it  is  a  fact  directly  corro- 
borative of  this  argument,  and  one  which  no  [Jtopian  theory  can  overthrow,  that 
in  those  towns  where  no  public  amusements  have  been  permitted  or  provided, 
public  morals  have  been  at  a  lower  ebb  than  in  any  other." — (Vol.  Ixsii.,  p.  49.) 

tt  "  The  second  fruit  of  friendship  is  healthful  and  sovereign  for  the  under- 
standing, as  the  first  is  for  the  affections  ;  for  friendshijj  maketh  indeed  a  fair 
day  in  the  affections  from  storm  and  tempests,  but  it  maketh  day-light  in  the 
understanding,  out  of  darkness  and  confusion  of  thoughts  :  neither  is  this  to  be 
understood  only  of  faithful  counsel,  which  a  man  receiveth  from  his  friend  ; 
but  before  you  come  to  that,  certain  it  is,  that  whosoever  hath  his  mind  fraught 
with  many  thoughts,  his  wits  and  understanding  do  clarify  and  break  up,  in 
the  communicating  and  discoursing  with  another  ;  he  tosseth  his  thoughts  more 
easily  ;  he  marshalleth  them  more  orderly  ;  he  seeth  how  they  look  when  they 
are  turned  into  words  ;  finally,  he  waxeth  wiser  than  himself ;  and  that  more 
by  an  hour's  discourse  than  by  a  day's  meditation."' — (l^SiCon's  Essay  of  Friend- 
ship.)    See  also  a  paper  by  Addison  in  the  Spectator.  No.  93. 

The  same  delightful  essayist,  in  Lis  account  of  a  Sunday  spent  at  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley's  country-seat,  says — '■  I  am  always  very  well  pleased  with  a 
country  Sunday,  and  think,  if  keeping  holy  the  seventh  day  were  only  a  human 
institution,  it  would  be  the  best  method  that  could  have  been  thought  of  for  the 
polishing  and  civilising  of  mankind.  It  is  certain  the  country  people  would 
soon  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  savages  and  barbarians,  were  there  not  such  fre- 
quent returns  of  a  stated  tim.e,  in  which  the  whole  village  meet  together  with 
tlieir  best  faces,  and  their  cleanliest  habits,  to  converse  with  one  another  upon 
indifferent  sujects,  hear  their  duties  explained  to  them,  and  join  together  in 
adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Sunday  clears  away  the  rust  of  the  whole 
week,  not  only  as  it  refreshes  in  their  minds  the  notions  of  religion,  but  as  it 
puts  both  the  sexes  upon  appearing  in  their  most  agreeable  forms,  and  exerting 
all  such  qualities  as  are  apt  to  give  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  village.    A 
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vigorate  his  understanding,  improve  his  health  and  temper,  refine  his 

country  fellow  distinguishes  himself  as  much  in  the  churchyard,  as  a  citizen 
does  upon  the  'Change,  the  whole  pai'ish-politics  being  generally  discussed  in 
that  place  either  after  sermon  or  before  the  bell  rings."' — (Sj^ectator,  No.  112.) 

IJ  Music  "  delighteth  all  ages,  and  beseemeth  all  states  ;  a  thing  as  season- 
able in  grief  as  in  joj-  ;  as  decent  being  added  unto  actions  of  greatest  weight 
and  solemnity,  as  being  used  when  men  most  sequester  themselves  from  ac- 
tion. .  .  .  We  are  at  the  hearing  of  some  more  inclined  unto  sorrow  and 
heaviness,  of  some  more  mollified  and  softened  in  mind  ;  one  kind  apter  to  stay 
and  settle  us,  another  to  move  and  stir  our  affections  :  there  is  that  draweth  to 
a  marvellous,  grave,  and  sober  mediocrity  ;  there  is  also  that  carrieth  as  it  were 
into  ecstasies,  filling  the  mind  witli  a  heavenly  joy,  and  for  the  time,  in  a  man- 
ner, severing  it  from  the  body  :  so  that,  although  we  lay  altogether  aside  the 
consideration  of  ditty  or  matter,  the  very  harmony  of  sounds  being  framed  in 
due  sort,  and  carried  from  the  ear  to  the  spiritual  faculties  of  our  souls,  is,  by 
a  native  puissance  and  efiicacy,  greatly  available  to  bring  to  a  perfect  temjjer 
whatsoever  is  there  troubled,  apt  as  well  to  quicken  the  spirits  as  to  allay  that 
which  is  too  eager,  sovereign  against  melancholy  and  despair,  fprcible  to  draw 
forth  tears  of  devotion,  if  the  mind  be  such  as  can  yield  them,  able  both  to  move 
and  to  moderate  all  afi'ections." — (Hooker's  Eccl.  Polity,  B.  v.,  §  38.)  See  like- 
wise Aristotle's  Polities,  B.  v. ;  Bishoj)  Atterbury  in  Chambers's  Hist,  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  i.,  p.  661 ;  Kames's  Elements  of  Criticism,  ch.  ii.,  part  i. ;  Dr 
John  Gregory's  Comparative  View  of  the  State  and  Faculties  of  Man,  &c., 
pp.  111-163;  and  Burney's  History  of  JIusic,  vol.  i.,  p.  173  et  seq. 

In  January  1850,  Dr  Cumming,  minister  of  the  National  Scotch  Church, 
London,  delivered  an  excellent  lecture  on  "  Music  in  its  Relation  to  Religion," 
before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  in  Exeter  Hall.  "  Music,"  said 
he,  "  has  a  wonderfully  soothing  influence.  .  .  .  Are  you,  young  men,  worn 
out  with  the  toils  of  the  day,  and  anxious  to  drown  the  lingering  echoes  of  the 
roar  of  the  wheels  and  machinery  of  mammon  ?  Learn  to  sing,  or  play  on  the 
violin,  sacred  anthems,  airs,  and  tunes.  Amusement  or  relaxation  you  must  have. 
Try  this ;  it  will  exert  on  you  all  the  power  and  none  of  the  poison  of  opium. 
Singing  keeps  off  pulmonary  disease.  Disease  of  the  lungs  often  arises  from 
failing  fully  to  inflate  them.  Now  moderate  exercise  of  the  voice  is  just 
as  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  whole  chest,  as  exercise  of  the  whole  body 
to  its  healthy  development.  Music  has  also  an  inspiring  power.  If  you  feel 
dull,  sleepy,  and  exhausted,  a  lively  tune  on  the  violin  will  rouse  your  nerves, 
and  restore  them  to  harmony.  Don't  have  recourse  to  wine  or  alcohol ;  these 
will  aggravate,  not  cure.  Try  music  ;  it  is  essentially  teetotal,  and  yet  in- 
spiriting. .  .  .  Beautiful  it  is  that  for  a  two-shilling-and-sixpenny  ride 
on  the  railway  I  can  feast  my  sight  upon  green  trees  and  sweet  flowers,  and 
enjoy  bright  views  and  beautiful  landscapes  ;  and  it  is  no  less  so  that  for 
half-a-crown  I  can  summon  five  hundred  musicians  to  this  platform,  and 
order  them  to  render  to  my  ear  what  Handel  conceived  and  ^Mendelssohn  com- 
posed. .  .  .  Milton  says,  '  If  wise  men  are  not  such,  music  has  a  great 
power  and  disposition  to  make  them  gentle;'  Chrysostom,  'God  has  joined 
music  with  worship  that  we  might  with  cheerfulness  and  readiness  of  mind 
express  his  praise  in  sacred  hymns  ;'  Bishop  Home,  '  The  heart  may  be 
weaned  from  everything  base  and  mean,  and  elevated  to  everything  excellent 
and  praiseworthy,  by  sacred  music'  Martin  Luther  was  deeply  affected  by 
music.  One  day  two  of  Luther's  friends,  on  visiting  him,  found  him  in  deep 
despondency,  and  prostrate  on  the  floor.  They  struck  up  one  of  the  solemn  and 
beautiful  tunes  which  the  Reformer  loved.  His  melancholy  fled  ;  he  rose  and 
joined  bis  friends,  adding,  '  The  devil  hates  good  music'  Some  of  Luther's 
tunes  are  from  the  old  Latin  chants,  and  others  were  composed  by  himself. 
*  Most  of  the  singing  in  the  Alass,'  he  said,  '  is  very  fine  and  glorious,  breathing 
nothing  but  thankfulness  and  praise,  such  as  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  Alleluia,  Bene- 
dictus,  Agnus  Dei  ;'  and  some  of  it  he  devoted  to  pure  Protestant  ends.  Luther 
was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  making  music  a  part,  a  prominent  part,  in  the 
education  of  the  young;  and  in  1-54:4,  together  with  George  Rhau,  he  prepared 
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manners,  and,  if  not  immoderately  indulged,  render  him  a  more  efft* 

a  hymn-book  with  music  for  schools.  He  was  an  exquisite  performer  on  the 
flute  ;  and  when  a  poor  student,  his  beautiful  playing  secured  him  many  a 
night's  lodging.  He  saj's,  '  I  have  always  loved  music  ;  I  would  not  for  any 
price  lose  the  little  musical  power.  It  drives  away  the  spirit  of  melancholy,  as 
we  see  in  the  case  of  King  Saul.  By  its  aid  a  man  forgets  his  anger,  lust,  and 
pride,  and  expels  many  temptations  and  evil  thoughts.  The  devil  cannot  abide 
good  music — he  hates  it.  Music  is  a  great  disciplinarian  ;  she  makes  people 
tractable  and  kindly  disposed.  Music  is  a  lovely  gift  of  God ;  it  awakens  and 
moves  me  so,  tliat  I  preach  with  pleasure.'  No  one  will  assert  that  Luther  was 
less  abundant  in  labours  because  so  fond  of  music.  ...  I  have  just  seen 
and  tried  a  selection  of  music,  chiefly  old  Latin  and  German,  collected  and 
politely  sent  me  by  Ernest  Bunsen,  son  of  the  distinguished  Prussian  minister, 
in  which  are  several  of  Luther's  noble,  solemn,  and  plaintive  compositions, 
which  are  little  known  in  this  country.  I  do  so  long  to  see  the  wretched  rants, 
that  are  but  too  popular,  banished  from  our  churches  and  chapels,  in  order  that 
these  grave  and  noble  compositions  may  occupy  their  place  ;  and  one  object  of 
this  lecture  is,  to  lead  you,  if  possible,  to  abjure  and  eject  many  of  tliose  tunes 
which  have  neither  merit  nor  beauty,  and  popularise  those  noble  compositions, 
the  anthems,  chants,  and  tunes  of  the  ancient  masters.  ...  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy whatever  with  the  ultrapuritanic  views  of  some  on  this  side  the  Tweed, 
or  the  covenanting  prejudices  of  others  north  of  the  Tweed  in  this  matter.  I 
do  not  admire  the  anile  ignorance  which  hears  heresy  in  the  sounds  of  an  or- 
gan, or  sees  a  Papist  in  its  patron  or  player." 

There  is  one  opinion,  expressed  by  Dr  Gumming,  in  which  I  am  unable  to 
agree  with  him  :  He  regards  the  fact  that  most  of  the  sounds  of  nature  are  "  on 
the  minor  key— plaintive — sad,"  as  the  consequence  of  a  primeval  curse,  and 
as  "  giving  proof  of  the  apostle's  assertion,  '  All  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth 
in  pain  together  until  now.'  .  .  Sin,"  says  he,  "  has  thrown  creation's  choir 
very  much  out  of  tune.  We  hear  but  occasional  snatches  of  her  grand  har- 
monies, reminding  us  of  the  time  when  all  was  vei*y  good,  and  predicting  the 
time  when  all  will  be  so  again.  The  great  minstrel  is  the  same,  the  instrument 
only  is  out  of  tune." — (P.  7.) 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  literal. way  of  interpreting  the  apostle;  and  surely 
Dr  Gumming  here  writes  as  a  Galvinistic  theologian,  and  not  as  the  man  of 
taste  which  the  rest  of  his  Lecture  indicates  liim  to  be.  To  my  mind,  so  far  is 
it  from  being  true  that  the  sounds  of  Nature  are  out  of  tune,  that  on  the 
contrary  they  appear  to  be  designedly  adapted  to  refresh  and  delight  the  mind 
of  man  by  that  soothing  tone  which  Dr  Gumming  distorts  into  a  groan  of  misery. 
This  is  the  position  of  Dr  Chalmers,  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  chap.  iv.  If 
sin  has  thrown  creation's  choir  out  of  tune,  why  has  it  not  thrown  creation's 
livery  into  discord  too  ?  Why  do  writers  on  natural  theology  find  it  possible  to 
corroborate  our  belief  in  the  benevolence  of  the  Deitj',  \>y  tlie  fact  that  the  pre- 
vailing colour  of  vegetation  is  one  which  delights  and  refreshes  the  eye,  instead 
of  fatiguing  it  as  bright  scarlet  would  have  done  ?  And  why  are  not  the  har- 
monious colours  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers  observed  to  have  been  marred  by 
sin  ?  Let  us  hear  what  Gowper — the  melancholy  Cowper — says  of  this  alleged 
discord  of  nature  : — 

"  Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds, 
Exhilarate  the  sj)irit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  Nature.     Mighty  winds, 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  vinlike 
The  dash  of  Ocean  on  his  winding  shore. 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind ; 
Unnumber'd  branches  waving  in  the  blast. 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  flutt'ring,  all  at  once. 
Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighb'ring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 
Thi'ough  the  cleft  rock,  and,  chiming  as  they  fall 
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cient  worker  in  whatever  sphere  of  usofuluess  it  is  his  function  to  labour 
with  the  hands  or  brain. 

Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 

In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 

Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 

Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds, 

But  animated  nature  sweeter  still, 

To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 

Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 

The  live-long  night :  nor  these  alone,  whose  notes 

Nice-finger"d  Art  must  emulate  in  vain, 

But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 

In  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud. 

The  jay,  the  pie,  and  ev'n  the  boding  owl. 

That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me. 

Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh, 

Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns, 

And  only  there,  please  highly  for  tlieir  sake." — TJie  Task,  B.  I. 

Cowper,  we  see,  preserved  a  healthy  appreciation  of  nature,  in  spite  of  the 
unhappy  theological  viev^^s  which  added  to  the  bitterness  of  his  existence.  In 
this  respect  he  does  not  fall  short  even  of  Southey,  whose  theology  was  of  a 
much  more  cheerful  kind,  and  who,  in  some  verses  written  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  1795,  thus  beautifully  expresses  his  feelings  : — 

"  Go  thou  and  seek  the  House  of  Prayer  ! 

I  to  the  woodlands  wend,  and  there 
In  lovely  Nature  see  the  God  of  Love, 

The  swelling  organ's  peal 

Wakes  not  my  soul  to  zeal, 
Like  the  wild  music  of  the  wind-swept  grove. 
The  gorgeous  altar  and  the  mystic  vest 
Rouse  not  such  ardour  in  my  breast 

As  where  the  noon-tide  beam 

Flash'd  from  the  bi'oken  stream, 
Quick  vibrates  on  the  dazzled  sight ; 

Or  where  the  cloud-suspended  rain 

Sweeps  in  shadows  o'er  the  plain  ; 
Or  when  reclining  on  the  clift's  huge  height 
I  mark  the  billows  burst  in  silver  light. 

Go  thou  and  seek  the  House  of  Prayer  ! 

I  to  the  woodlands  shall  rejiair, 

Feed  with  all  Nature's  charms  mine  eyes, 

And  hear  all  Nature's  melodies. 

The  primrose  bank  shall  there  dispense 

Faint  fragrance  to  the  awaken'd  sense  ; 

The  morning  beams  that  life  and  joy  impart, 

Shall  with  their  influence  warm  my  heart, 

And  the  full  tear  that  down  my  cheek  will  steal, 

Shall  speak  the  praj^er  of  praise  I  feel ! 

Go  thou  and  seek  the  House  of  Prayer  ! 
I  to  the  woodlands  bend  my  way 

And  meet  Religion  there  ! 
She  needs  not  haunt  the  high-arch'd  dome  to  pray 
Where  storied  windows  dim  the  doubtful  day  : 
With  Liberty  she  loves  to  rove 

Wide  o'er  the  heathy  hill  or  cowslip 'd  dale. 
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Accoi'ding  to  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the   Church  of  Scotland, 

Or  seek  the  shelter  of  the  embowering  grove, 
Or  with  the  streamlet  wind  along  the  vale. 
Sweet  are  these  scenes  to  her ;  and  when  the  night 
Pours  in  the  north  her  silver  streams  of  light. 
She  woos  Reflection  in  the  silent  gloom 
And  ponders  on  the  world  to  come."' 

Southey's  Poems,  1801  ;  vol.  i.,  p.  48. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  interpret  this  fine  outpouring  of  sentiment  as 
if  it  were  a  Directory  of  Sabbath-observance,  to  be  followed  regularly  either 
by  the  writer  himself  or  by  anybody  else.  It  is  merely  an  expression  of  the 
feelings  of  a  young  poet  on  a  certain  beautiful  Sunday  morning  ;  and  as  to  the 
general  question,  it  indicates  only  that  he  saw  nothing  sinful  in  an  occasional 
ramble  in  the  country  on  the  Lord's  Day,  but  on  the  contrary  experienced  warm 
religious  emotions  while  thus  enjoying  the  beauties  of  nature. 

§§  See  some  excellent  remarks  by  Mr  Henry  Glassford  Jjell  on  the  pleasures  de- 
rived from  NATURAL  SCENERY  and  WORKS  OF  ART,  in  his  Address  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Glasgow  Athenfeum,  Nov.  11,  1851,  included  in  the  volume  before 
referred  to :  also  Grahame's  Sabbath  and  Sabbath-Walks. 

Beattie  makes  it  our  positive  duty  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature: — 

"  0,  how  canst  thou  renounce  tlie  boundless  store 
Of  charms,  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields ! 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields ; 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even, 

All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven, 
0  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  !'' 

The  Minstrel,  B.  1.,  et.  9. 
Listen  also  to  Wordsw^orth  : — 

"  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her ;  'tis  her  privilege. 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
Prom  joy  to  joy  :  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Hash  judgments,  nor  the  sneei-s  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life. 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.     Therefore  let  the  moon 
Shine  on  thee,  in  thy  solitary  walk ; 
And  let  the  misty  mountain  winds  be  free 
To  blow  against  thee :  and,  in  after  years. 
When  these  wild  ecstasies  shall  be  matured 
Into  a  sober  pleasure,  when  thy  mind 
Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 
Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies  ;  oh  !  then, 
If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 
Should  be  thy  portion,  with  wliat  healing  thoughts 
Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me, 
And  these  my  exhortations  '." 

Lines  written  near  Tintern  Abbey. 

Bacon,  in  his  Essay  of  Gardens,  says : — "  God  Almighty  first  planted  a  gar- 
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Q.  60,  the  Fourth  Commaiulment  requires  every  Christian  to  sanctify 
the  Sabbath  "  by  a  holy  resting  all  that  day,  even  from  such  worldly 
employments  and  recreations  as  are  lawful  on  other  days,  and  spending 
the  whole  time  in  the  public  and  private  exercises  of  Grod's  worship, 
except  so  much  as  is  to  be  taken  up  in  the  works  of  necessity  and 
mercy."  But  I  have  studied  the  Commandment  for  many  years  with- 
out finding  in  it  a  syllable  that  prohibits  recreations  ;  nor  have  I 
succeeded  better  in  trying  to  discover  in  it  an  injunction  of  the  public 
and  private  exercises  of  Glod's  worship,  as  either  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  duties  of  the  day:  on  the  contrary,  I  have  been  forced  to  the 
conclusion,  that  since  the  very  purpose  of  the  law  (as  expressed  in 
Exodus  xxiii,  12)  was  the  periodical  refreshment  of  the  labourer,  and 
since  "  worldly  recreations"  are  highly  conducive  to  that  end,  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  if  it  enjoins  aught  beyond  the  mere  rest  which 
it  specifies,  actually  enjoins  hy  implication  those  very  recreations  which 
we  are  told  in  the  name  of  Clod  that  it  forbids  !  That  it  enjoins 
also,  by  implication,  more  generous  feeding  than  on  other  days,  when 
the  labourer  cannot  so  well  digest  and  assimilate  his  food,  and  ex- 
pends more  bodily  substance  than  he  gains,  the  Jews  themselves,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  have  always  believed ;  and  there  is  equal 
reason  to  think,  that  if  sufficient  sleep  be  unattainable  during  the  ac- 
tive portion  of  the  week,  a  more  than  usual  amount  of  it  should  be 
taken  on  the  Sabbath.  Bathing,  also,  which_is  a  most  excellent  means 
of  refreshment,  may  be  regarded  as  another  of  the  duties  enjoined  by 
implication  in  the  Fourth  Commandment. 

"  The  Jewish  lawgiver,"  says  an  able  writer,  "  was  not  an  ascetic  ; 
nor  was  asceticism  the  character  generally  of  ancient  worship.  Moses 
instituted  x\nm.QYO\\^  festivals,  but  not  a  single  fast.  Fasts  were  all 
of  Rabbinical  origin.  In  common  with  the  eastern  nations,  the  Jews 
observed  a  mourning  festival  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  Mith 
them  was  held  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month.  This  day  was 
to  be  a  Sabbath  on  which  they  were  '  to  afflict'  their  souls,  and  oft'er 
sacrifices  of  atonement — the  only  instance  of  the  word  Sabbath  being 
connected  with  sorrow  ;  and  it  was  to  be  a  tenth  not  a  se^ewi/i  day  that 
was  to  be  so  observed. 

"  The  most  solemn  festival  of  the  Jews  was  that  of  the  Passover, 
but  it  was  called  a  feast,  not  a  fast ;  and  as  a  feast,  or  social  festival, 
they  were  taught  to  observe  it.  They  were  told  to  kill  and  roast  a 
lamb,  the  whole  of  which  was  to  be  eaten  before  the  next  morning  ; 
and  they  were  to  eat  it  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs,  not 
because  more  unpalatable  than  other  food,  but  as  a  memorial  of  the 

den;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures;  it  is  the  greatest  re- 
freshment to  the  spirits  of  man;  without  which  huilding  and  palaces  are  hut 
gross  handyworks;  and  a  man  shall  ever  see,  that  when  ages  grow  to  civility 
and  elegancy,  men  come  to  huild  stately,  sooner  than  to  garden  finely ;  as  if 
gardening  were  the  greater  perfection." 

I  have  rejjeatedly  witnessed  with  delight  the  crowds  of  happy  people  who 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  Hampton  Court  gardens  and  works  of  art  on  Sundays. 
The  nation  is  indebted  to  Joseph  Hume  for  this  means  of  recreation  ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  Kotanic  Gardens,  Museums,  and  Galleries  of  Art,  should 
be  generally  thrown  open  on  Sunday  afternoons  for  the  refreshment  and  im- 
provement of  the  people.  Arrangements  might  easily  be  made  for'  preventing 
undue  confinement  of  the  attendants  on  this  account. 
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haste  of  their  departure  from  Egypt.  The  general  character  of  the 
Mosaic  festivals  may  be  inferred  from  the  frequent  mention  of  the 
word  rejoicing  in  connection  with  them  ;  and  what  was  understood  hy 
'  rejoicing'  does  not  admit  of  question.  It  was  not  confined  to  psalm- 
singing.  There  is  nothing  equivocal  about  the  following  injunctions 
relating  to  the  feast  of  weeks,  and  to  the  case  of  those  who,  on  ac- 
count of  distance  from  the  Tabernacle,  could  not  bring  with  them  to 
the  feast  contributions  in  kind,  but  had  to  convert  them  into  money. 
'  And  thou  shalt  bestow  that  money  for  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth 
after  ;  for  oxen,  or  for  sheep,  or  for  wine,  or  for  strong  drink,  or  for 
whatsoever  thy  soul  desireth  :  and  thou  shalt  eat  there  before  the 
Lord  thy  Grod,  and  thou  shalt  rejoice,  thou,  and  thine  household.'* 

"  The  seven  days'  feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  great  harvest-home 
festival  of  the  Jews,  during  which  they  dwelt  in  tents — a  feast  which 
is  said  to  have  resembled  the  yet  more  ancient  Bacchanalian  festivals, 
before  they  became  corrupted  into  drunken  orgies — was  one  of  '  re- 
joicing' in  a  similar  sense.  Rejoicing,  with  the  ancient  Israelites,  was 
not  that  '  rejoicing  in  spirit'  to  which  our  evangelical  clergy  would 
confine  the  services  of  religion  ;  but  was  connected  with  solid  food  or 
other  '  good  things.'  Wherever  the  altar  might  be  erected  in  the 
promised  land,  it  was  not  merely  for  expiatory  sacrifices  for  sin,  but 
— '  Thou  shalt  offer  peace-offerings,  and  shalt  m<  there,  and  rejoice  be- 
fore the  Lord  thy  God.'  f 

"  Many  persons  will  be  slow  to  believe  that  holiness  was  ever  con- 
nected with  eating  and  drinking  and  making  merry  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  mistake  on  the  subject.^  Nehemiah  gives  the  following  pre- 
cise instructions  for  the  observance  of  a  day  of  national  thanksgiving ; 
one  which  he  required  to  be  kept,  in  an  especial  and  emphatic  sense, 
'  holy  unto  the  Ijord  :' — '  Glo  your  way  :  eat  the  fat,  and  drink  the 
sweet,  and  send  portions  unto  them  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared  : 
for  this  day  is  holt/  unto  our  Lord  :  neither  be  ye  sorry,  for  the  joy  of 
the  Lord  is  your  strength.  .  .  And  all  the  people  went  their  way 
to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to  send  portions,  and  to  make  great  mirth,  be- 
cause they  had  understood  the  words  that  were  declared  unto  them.'§ 

"  That  the  religious  festivals  of  the  Jews  were  not  ascetic,  but  joy- 
ous in  a  bona  fide  sense,  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  occasions  for  dancing.  When  David  brought  the  ark  from  the 
house  of  Obed-edom,  the  Gittite,  he  not  only  sacrificed  '  oxen  and 
fatlings,'  but  '  danced  before  the  Lord  with  all  his  might.'  Tlie  ark 
was  brought  into  the  City  of  David  with  '  shouting  and  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,'  the  king  himself  setting  the  example  of  '  leaping  and 
<Z««cm(7  before  the  Lord.' I  This  was  not  a  new  or  an  exceptional 
custom,  although  David's  wife,  Michal,  appears  to  have  been  scan- 
dalized by  seeing  her  husband  so  forgetful  of  his  royal  dignity  as  to 
dance  '  uncovered,'  girded  only  with  '  a  linen  ephod;'  for  we  find  at 
an  earlier  period,  that  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  and  overthrow  of 
the  Philistines  were  in  like  manner  celebrated  with  singing  and 
dancing.     '  And  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a 

*  "  Deut.  xiv.  26."  t  "Deut.  xxvii.  7." 

X  In  Note  R.,  I  shall  consider  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  keep  holy"  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment. 

§  "  Neh.  viii.  10,  12."  H   "  2  Sam.  vi.  16." 
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timbrel  in  lier  hand  ;  aud  all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with  tim- 
brels and  with  dances.  And  Miriam  answered  them  :  Sing  ye  to  the 
Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously  :  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath 
he  thrown  into  the  sea.'* 

"  Subsequently  we  read  of  the  people  dancinci  round  the  image  of  the 
golden  calf,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  anger  of  Moses  was  kindled,  not 
because  of  the  dancing,  but  of  the  idol  wliich  led  to  it ; — of  Jephtha's 
daughter  going  out  to  meet  her  father  '  with  timbrels  and  with  dances ;' 
— and  of  the  women  welcoming  the  return  of  Saul  from  the  slauu'hter 
of  the  Philistines  '  with  singing  and  dancing.''  The  Psalmist  says — 
'  Praise  the  Lord  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  praise  him  with 
the  psaltery  and  harp  :  praise  him  with  the  timbrel  and  clance.''\ 

"  Many  pious  persons  consider  dancing  at  any  time  an  irreligious 
custom,  but  this  is  evidently  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  Not  only 
is  dancing  nowhere  condemned  in  the  Scriptures, — while  the  '  solemn 
meetings'  of  the  Rabbinical  '  New-moons  and  Sabbaths'  are  denounced 
by  Isaiah  as  an  iniquity  and  an  abomination,  J  but  dancing  is  spoken 
of  by  Jeremiah  as  one  of  the  national  customs  of  the  Jews  to  be  re- 
stored when  they  return  to  their  own  land  ;  for  '  Then  shall  the  vir- 
gin rejoice  in  the  dance,  both  young  men  and  old  together  ;  for  I  will 
turn  their  mourning  into  joy,  and  will  comfort  them,  and  make  them 
rejoice  from  their  sorrow. '§ 

"  Nothing  is  said  in  the  Pentateuch  of  the  '  Sabbath-day's  journey,' 
to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  the  Rabbini- 
cal tradition  Avas,  that  a  journey  on  the  Sabbath-day  was  limited  to 
a  distance  of  2000  cubits  (about  an  English  mile)  from  the  walls  of 
a  city.  It  was  held  to  be  lawful  to  walk  any  number  of  miles  luithin 
the  city ;  and  modern  Jews  entertain  this  opinion.  Of  the  spirit, 
liowever,  of  the  original  institution  in  regard  to  travelling  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  Sabbath  was  to  be  a  day  of  rest,  not  of  labour  : 
whether  in  the  city  or  without  the  city,  whether  in  journeying  or  re- 
maining in-doors,  nothing  was  to  be  undertaken  that  would  fatigue  a 
man  or  beast,  and  that  could  therefore  be  called  '  work.' 

"  Putting  all  these  facts  together,  we  may  form  a  very  distinct  no- 
tion of  the  nature  of  Sabbath-day  observances  among  the  ancient  Is- 
raelites. The  leading  object  was  not  religion,  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  but  relaxation.  Religion,  however,  was  no  doubt  so  far  con- 
nected with  it  that  the  people  attended  on  the  Sabbath-day,  whenever 
they  could  conveniently  do  so,  '  the  morning  and  evening  saci'ifices.' 
The  interval  between  them,  we  may  be  morally  certain,  was  devoted, 
at  the  pleasure  of  individuals,  to  the  miscellaneous  objects  of  rational 
recreation  : — visits  to  friends  ;  pleasant  walks ;  social  pastime,  the 
song,  and  the  dance.  || 

"  It  is  a  fair  presumption  that,  after  a  time,  the  day  was  devoted 

*  "Exodus  XV.  20."  t  "Psalm  cl.  3," 

{  "Isaiah  i.  13."  §  "Jeremiah  xxxi.  13." 

II  "  Among  us,"  says  Michaelis,  "  many  people  may,  from  intolerable  lan- 
guor, be  tempted  to  work  on  Sunday,  especially  where  refinement  in  doctrine 
represents  amusements  and  social  meetings  as  profanations  of  that  day.  But 
this  could  not  be  the  case  by  the  JMosaic  regulation,  according  to  which,  the 
Sabbath  was  at  the  same  time  a  day  on  which  amusements  and  feasts  were  au- 
thorised."— (Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iv.,  p.  46.) 
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by  many  to  other  objects  than  those  of  either  natural  recreation  or 
religious  worship.  Among  a  rudo  and  unlettered  people,  without 
mental  resources,  it  could  not  have  been  an  easy  task,  to  prevent  ex- 
cesses of  many  kinds  on  a  day  of  uninterrupted  leisure,  for 

'  The  devil  finds  some  mischief  still, 
For  idle  hands  to  do.' 

"  Abuses  of  the  Sabbath,  carried  to  a  great  height,  would  lead  to 
au  effort  to  restrain  them,  on  the  part  of  the  better  disposed.  Vice 
would  be  met  with  indignant  rebuke  by  priests  and  elders  ;  and  in 
times  of  public  calamity,  when  Clod  Avas  supposed  to  be  manifesting 
his  wrath  against  the  nation,  there  would  be  the  natural  reaction  of 
the  human  mind,  of  passing  from  one  extreme  to  another  ;  indulgence 
would  give  jilace  to  penance,  and  the  Sabbath  of  dissipation  would 
become  the  Sabbath  of  superstition. 

"  The  Sabbath  of  superstition,  the  Sabbath  of  idolatry,  the  Sabbath 
which  substitutes  the  idols  of  ceremonial  observances  for  truthfulness 
of  heart,  the  Sabbath  which  degrades  God  to  the  level  of  a  human 
monarch — some  petty  stickler  for  etiquette  ;  the  Sabbath  of  modern 
Puritanism  ;  was  the  Rabbinical  Sabbath  of  the  days  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles."* 

*  Sabbaths  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Septenary  Institutions,  and  the 
Authority  for  a  Sabbatical  Observance  of  the  Modern  Sunday.  Reprinted  from 
the  Westminster  Review  for  Oct.  1850.     London,  1850.     Pp.  30-34. 

Dr  M'Crie  says  of  the  ancient  Jews — "  So  far  were  they  from  converting  the 
day  thus  redeemed  from  ordinary  toil  into  a  season  of  ascetic  gloom,  that  in 
point  of  fact,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  practice  of  their  descendants,  they  de- 
voted it  more  tlian  any  other  day  to  carnal  ease  and  festive  indulgence.  The 
Sabbathine  rules  enjoin  the  sons  of  Abraham  to  prepare  for  the  feast,  by  lay- 
ing in  a  stock  of  provisions  the  day  before  ;  and  the  costlier  the  viands  and  wine 
were,  the  more  honour  was  done  to  the  Sabbath.  On  that  morning,  they  were 
allowed  to  repose  in  bed  longer  than  usual.  On  rising,  they  were  to  dress 
themselves  in  their  best  attire,  and,  after  finishing  the  services  of  the  synagogue, 
to  prepare  themselves  for  social  pleasure.  Forgetting  all  worldly  cares,  and 
avoiding  all  sadness  of  countenance,  they  were  literally  to  "  make  glad  and  be 
merry ;"  the  festal  cup  was  to  circulate  freely,  and  tlae  conversation  to  turn 
on  toj)ics  of  a  light  and  amusing  character.  Marriages  were  frequently  cele- 
brated on  Sabbath,  and  the  evening  was  occasionally  S25ent  in  music  and  dancing. 
Such  was  the  '  Judaical  observance  of  the  Sabbath,'  sanctioned  by  the  most 
solemn  rules  of  the  Jewish  rabbis,  and  practised  in  many  places  to  the  present 
day." — (Memoirs  of  Sir  Andrew  Agneiv,  p.  194  ;  where  Buxtorf's  Synagoga 
Judaica,  cap.  xv.  is  referred  to.)  Dr  M'Crie  seems  to  think  that  these  "  solemn 
rules"  of  the  Jewish  rabbis  are  at  variance  with  the  law  of  Moses  ;  but  this,  it 
is  evident,  is  not  at  all  the  case. 

Dean  Milman,  in  his  History  of  the  Jews  (Murray's  Family  Library), 
speaking  of  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Captivity,  says : — "  In  later  times, 
as  well  as  a  day  of  grateful  recollection,  the  Sabbath  became  one  of  public  in- 
struction in  the  principles  of  the  law,  and  of  social  equality  among  all  classes. 
Rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  master  and  slave,  met  before  the  gate  of  the  city, 
and  indulged  in  innocent  mirth,  or  in  the  pleasures  of  friendly  intercourse. — 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  113.)  lie  elsewhere  observes — "  It  is  most  likely  that  from  this 
time  (the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament)  the  Jews 
began  to  establish  synagogues,  or  places  of  public  worship  and  instruction,  for 
the  use  of  which  copies  of  the  sacred  writings  were  multiplied. — (Vol.  ii., 
p.  25.) 

Lightfoot,  in  his  Exercitations  upon  St  Luke  (ch.  xiv.,  v.  1),  says — "  The 
Jews'  tables  were   generally   better  spread  on  the  Sabbath-day  than  on  any 
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The  learucd  aiul  plnloriopliical  Midiaeli.s,  thau  whom  perhaps  no 
man  ever  understood  more  thoroughly  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
expi'esses  himself  in  the  following  terms  : — "  That  man,"  says  he,  "  can 
have  no  enjoyment  of  life,  who  is  obliged  to  toil  perpetually,  and  in 
the  same  irksome  uniformity  of  employment.  Yet  every  man  ought 
to  have  some  enjoyment  of  life,  were  it  only  for  a  single  day  of  recre- 
ation occasionally:  wherefore  else  is  he  in  the  world?  If  he  never 
tastes  the  pleasures  of  life,  he  soon  dwindles  into  wrinkled  insignifi- 
cance. Nor  is  it  merely  rest  from  his  daily  toil  that  he  ought  in  jus- 
tice to  enjoy  on  such  occasions ;  but  he  should  have  it  in  his  power  to 
sport  away  the  time  in  social  enjoyment,  in  feasting,  dancing,  or 
whatever  else  is  most  agreeable  to  his  taste,  if  not  contrary  to  good 
morals.  By  this  variety  of  pleasure,  the  mind  is  roused  from  its  usual 
dull  uniformity,  enlivened  and  restored ;  the  powers  of  the  body  are 
renovated  ;  and  it  becomes  more  supple,  and  fitted  for  greater  ex- 
others  ;  and  that,  as  they  themselves  reckoned,  upon  the  account  of  religion 
and  piety." — {Works,  Pitman's  ed.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  142.  See  also  xi.,  187.)  This 
famous  scholar,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  opposes  strenu- 
ously the  notion  that  recreation  is  lawful  on  the  Sabbath.  Here  is  the  way 
in  which  he  tries  to  maintain  his  puritanical  position  : — "  '  Oh !  then  I  cele- 
brate the  Sabbath  (saith  the  Sabbath-breaker) ;  for  I  do  no  work,  but  play  and 
recreate,  and  drink,  and  sit  still,  and  do  no  work  at  all.'  Friend,  dost  thou 
think  God  ever  established  idleness  and  folly  by  a  law  ?  that  he  hallowed  the 
Sabbath-day  to  be  a  playing,  fooling,  sporting  day?  But,  Christian,  how 
readest  thou,  as  a  Christian  ?  '  The  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord 
thy  God ;'  not  a  Sabbath  for  thy  lust  and  laziness.  And  '  in  it  thou  shalt  do 
no  manner  of  work'  of  thine  own,  but  the  work  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  And  the 
rest,  that  he  hath  commanded,  is  not  for  idleness,  but  for  piety  towards  God ; 
for  which  end  he  gave  all  the  laws  of  the  first  table, — namely,  to  leave  com- 
munion with  the  world  and  worldly  things  that  day,  and  to  have  it  with  God ; 
as  in  Isaiah  Iviii.  13,  H,  '  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  fi'om  the  Sabbath,  from 
doing  thy  will  on  my  holy  days,  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight.'  " — (vii.,  380.) 

The  passage  in  Isaiah,  of  which  a  portion  is  here  quoted,  is  thought  by  many 
besides  Lightfoot  to  mean  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  spent  in  worship  and 
religious  meditation.  But  nobody  who  reads  it  with  reference  to  the  laiv  of 
Moses,  instead  of  to  modern  notions  of  the  Puritans,  can  interpret  it  in  such  a 
manner.  Abstinence  from  work  was  all  that  the  Mosaic  law  required  ;  and  by 
"  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,"  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  an  Israelite  could  understand  simply  "  not  indulging  thy  desire  to  work  on 
the  holy  day."  The  next  clause,  "  nor  speaking  words"  (for  "  thine  own"  is 
avowedly  an  interpolation  by  the  translators),  appears  to  signify,  "  nor  speak- 
ing words  of  repining  ;"  i.  e.  "  without  a  word  of  rebellious  complaint  about  the 
hardship  of  obedience  to  my  law,  in  opposition  to  thine  own  desire  to  labour 
on  my  holy  day."  (See  Amos,  viii.  5.)  Supposing,  however,  the  authorised 
version,  "  nor  speaking  thine  own  words,"  to  be  correct — what  kind  of  words 
must  we  understand  to  be  signified  ?  Clearly,  such  as  were  contrary,  not  to  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  which  had  reference  to  deeds  alone,  but  to  the  laws 
which  regulated  speech  among  the  Israelites  :  each  was  to  be  doubly  careful  on 
the  Sabbath  not  to  utter  those  ynpious,  spiteful,  or  lying  words  which  the 
law  prohibited  on  every  day,  but  which  were  peculiarly  unsuitable  to  a  di- 
vinely-appointed season  oi  festive  enjoyment. 

Finally,  when  interpreting  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  or  the  similar  productions 
of  other  Hebrew  prophets,  let  us  not  forget,  that  these  are  not  the  statute- 
law  of  Israel,  to  be  literally  interpreted  as  such  ;  but  collections  of  Oriental 
poetrtj,  which  we  shall  greatly  misunderstand  if  we  bring  to  the  study  of  them 
the  dry  critical  spirit  in  which  the  very  prosaic  Acts  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment are  fitly  scanned  in  this  western  extremity  of  Europe. 
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ertion.  In  short,  tlie  common  man  throws  off  the  slave,  the  portei', 
the  hind,  the  tailor  ;  and  the  man  of  learning  the  dull  pedant. 
Augetur  turn  et  coitus  libido  ;  quod  virihis  corporisque  mentisque  pro- 
geniei  futurce  midtum  conferre  solet.  Physicians,  who  ought  certainly 
to  he  consulted  on  many  points  of  legislative  policy,  will  give  the 
reader  more  ample  satisfaction  on  this  suhject  ;  which,  indeed,  is 
handled  in  several  medical  hooks,  commonly  to  he  met  with. — It  were 
cruel  to  deprive  even  the  slave  of  a  share  in  such  enjoyments,  for  they 
are,  as  it  were,  a  recompense  for  the  hardships  of  his  life  ;  and  every 
man  who  lives,  manifestly  has  a  right  to  partake  in  them  :  and  it  were 
no  less  foolish  than  cruel ;  for  his  health,  vivacity,  and  hodily  vigour 
"will  suffer  in  consequence  of  such  privations.  It  is  therefore  prudent 
to  allow  him  seasons  of  recreation :  although  selfish  and  tyrannical 
masters,  who  only  look  to  immediate  advantages,  are,  from  their  ig- 
norance of  human  nature,  and  the  effects  of  unceasing  lahour,  some- 
times inclined  to  be  of  a  different  opinion." 

Passing  from  the  Jewish  to  the  Christian  Sahhath,  he  proceeds : — 
"  There  arises  then  a  moral  and  political  question,  '  Can  the  day  of 
divine  worship  be  aptly  united  with  the  day  of  rest  and  enjoyment  ?' 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  may ;  provided  only,  we  do  not  include 
all  manner  of  vicious  excesses  under  the  term  enjoyment :  and,  in  fact, 
the  question  has  been  already  thus  unanimously  decided  many  thousand 
years  ago,  by  almost  all  the  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  however 
much  many  gloomy  moralists  of  these  later  times  may  have  condemned 
entertainments,  dancing,  playing,  and  even  afternoon  companies  and 
visits,  as  profanations  of  Sunday,  and  zealously,  although  much  too 
late,  endeavoured  to  prevent  them.  To  set  apart  two  days  of  every 
week  for  holidays,  as  Mr  Von  Justi  once  proposed,  would  leave  too 
little  time  for  necessary  labours,  and  would,  in  fact,  be  reviving, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  magistrate,  blue  Monday,  or  St  Crispen's 
holiday,  the  abolition  of  which  gave  so  much  trouble  to  legislative 
authority,  even  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  itself,  which  only  notices  the 
most  flagrant  evils.  It  cannot  be  here  objected  that  amusements  are 
apt  to  degenerate  inta  immoral  practices,  repugnant  to  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath — dancing,  for  instance,  into  intrigues — else  must  we  also 
abolish  going  to  church  itself,  in  regard  to  which,  neither  sex  can 
pretend  to  be  always  actuated  by  spiritual  considerations  alone.  It 
were  rather  to  be  hoped  that  amusements  would  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  morality  and  virtue  by  being  placed  in  the  train  of  religion ; 
and  it  should  rather  be  an  object  of  enquiry.  Whether  they  might  not 
be  still  more  closely  connected  with  religion,  and  thus  many  excesses 
be  prevented. 

"  At  any  rate,  it  is  contrary  to  that  desire  of  variety  which  is  im- 
planted in  human  nature,  to  appropriate  a  xohole  day  every  week  to 
devotion  alone.*  The  application  of  the  mind  for  so  long  a  time  to 
one  object,  and  an  object  too  which  doe^  not  affect  the  senses,  is  nothing 
less  than  labour  of  the  hardest  and  most  fatiguing  kind ;  and  devotion  of 

*  See  the  opinions  of  Horsley,  Dr  Vicesimus  Knox,  and  Bishop  Porteus, 
ante,  pp.  120,  121,  336  ;  and  as  to  the  practice  of  the  earlj^  Protestants  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  pp.  295,  298,  et  seq.  In  the  Rambler,  No.  30,  Miss  Talbot 
contrasts  the  cheerful  with  the  puritanical  mode  of  Sabbath-observance  ;  as 
does  also  Mrs  Beecher  Stowe  in  her  Four  Ways  of  Spending  the  Sabbath. 
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this  uatiire  will  generally  lose  iu  intensity,  tenderness,  and  uncon- 
strained spontaneous  ardour,  Avliat  it  gains  in  duration.  On  this  ac- 
count also,  therefoi'e,  it  is  ex2)edieut  to  divide  the  Sabbath  between 
religious  duties  and  lawful  enjoyments;  because  one  day  will  thus 
serve  for  what  would  otherwise  require  two,  and  more  time  for  labour 
thus  be  gained  to  the  community."* 

Michaelis  goes  on  to  shew  that  the  only  thing  prohibited  by  the 
Mosaic  precept  is  servile  tuork,  or  husimss.  We  find  in  the  Pentateuch 
no  definition  of  the  words  so  translated  :  but  two  examples — the  ga- 
thering of  manna  and  of  sticksf — illustrate  to  us  the  meaning  of 
phrases  with  which  the  ancient  Israelites  were  too  familiar  to  need  an 
explanation.  "  Of  mental  laboitr,''  adds  Michaelis,  "  Moses,  in  his 
Sabbatical  statutes,  mentions  not  a  word  ;  nor  was  it  necessary,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  and  occupations  of  his  people. "+  As,  how- 
ever, the  brain,  equally  with  the  bones  and  muscles,  has  need  of  re- 
pose and  recreation  iu  order  to  recruit  its  substance  and  strength,  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath  was  plainly  quite  as  applicable  to  it  as  to  them. 
Fujhting,  which,  in  ancient  times,  as  in  our  own,  was  regarded  as  by 
no  means  a  servile  employment,  is  with  good  reason  held  by  Michaelis 
to  be  beyond  the  true  scope  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  although 
upon  this  subject  some  of  the  later  Jews  took  up  a  different  notion. 
Had  the  law  been  all  along  interpreted  as  it  was  by  the  defenders 
of  Jerusalem  against  the  Syrians  and  Romans,  assuredly  the  Grentile 
neighbours  with  whom  the  Israelites  were  so  frequently  at  war  would 
have  taken  such  advantage  of  their  folly,  that  many  disasters  (of  which 
we  read  nothing  in  the  earlier  Jewish  history)  must  have  been  expe- 
rienced in  consequence  of  it.§ 

The  Jewish  Sabbath,  it  will  be  remembered,  began  at  sunset  on 
Friday  evening.  Kence,  the  feasts  which  were  eaten  upon  the  holy 
day  could  be  cooked  just  before  its  commencement ;  and  after  its  close 
there  still  remained  time  enough  for  preparing  the  evening  meal.l 
A  modern  writer  on  the  Sabbath  is  so  bold  as  to  affirm  that  it  "  is 
awfully  violated  by  visiting,  feasting,  travelling,  worldly  amuse- 
ments," &c.^  Now  it  happens  to  be  recorded  that  in  ancient  Jerusa- 
lem a  leading  member  of  the  strictest  sect  of  Jewish  professors  thought 
it  no  sin  to  make  a  feast  on  the  Sabbath,  and  invite  Jesus  to  partake 
of  it ;  and,  moreover,  that  Jesus  without  scruple  complied  with  the  in- 
vitation. We  must  therefore  hold  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
just  quoted,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  14th 
chapter  of  St  Luke's  Oospel,  our  Lord  on  this  occasion  sanctioned  by 
his  example  an  "  awful  violation"  of  the  law  of  Clod  !**  If  this  im- 
pious idea  be  rejected,  then  assuredly,  even  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Fourth  Commandment  is  of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation, 
we  may  indulge  ourselves  without  offence  in  visiting  and  feasting  on 

*  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  152-155. 

t  Exod.  xvi.  22-30  ;  Numb.  xv.  32.  |  Michaelis,  p.  163. 

§  Op.  cit.,  pp.  170-181.  II   Op.  cit.,  p   164. 

«[[  Buck's  Theological  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr  Henderson  ;  art.  Sabbath. 

"I"*  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  charitable  notion  is  admissible,  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  but  partially  known  to  the  writer ;  for  he  seems  to  be  as  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  14th  chapter  of  the  Romans,  and  some  other  passages  in  the 
writings  of  Paul  about  the  observance  of  days,  as  with  the  14th  chapter  of  Luke. 
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the  Sabbath,  provicledwe  so  consistently  follow  the  law  of  Moses  as 
to  let  the  work  of  cookery  be  done  on  the  previous  day,  which  must 
be  made  to  close  at  sunset :  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  (as  Dr 
Lorimer,  for  instance,  does)  that  the  Jews  might  lawfully  cook  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  that  therefore  we  may  do  so  likewise.*  If  the 
Fourth  Commandment  binds  us,  cooking  on  the  Sabbath,  except  in 
specially  urgent  cases,  is  altogether  indefensible. 

When  Principal  Lee  was  examined  twenty  years  ago  before  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew's  Committee,  he  was  asked  whether  the  picture  of  the 
Covenanters,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  in  Old  Mortality,  was 
correct ;  and  to  this  question  he  replied  in  the  negative.  Concerning 
the  Puritanical  Sabbath  (of  which  some  particulars  have  been. adduced, 
ante,  pp.  149,  275,  310,  311),  he  said  "that  there  never  was  such 
gloom  attending  its  observance  in  Scotland  as  that  celebrated  writer 
alleges.  The  Sabbath,  though  observed  with  the  greatest  reverence, 
was  a  day  rather  of  sober  and  cheerful  piety  than  of  any  painful  re- 
straint."! De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum :  one  man's  meat  is 
another  man's  poison  ;  and  what  is  a  most  melancholy  situation  to  one, 
may  be  as  cheerful  as  possible  to  another.  Yet  it  does  seem  incredible 
that  the  worthy  Principal  would  find  it  pleasant  to  be  cooped  up  every 
Sunday  in  a  cellar  in  one  of  the  dark  and  fetid  "  closes"  of  Edinburgh, 
with  no  better  recreation  than  a  walk  twice  a  day  to  and  from  the 
High  Church,  and  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  four  long  and  not  very 
cheering  sermons.  Even  he,  I  suspect,  would  have  thought  it  allow- 
able to  "  vage"  to  the  Castle-hill  in  quest  of  sunshine,  fresh  air,  a 
pleasant  talk  with  his  friends,  and  a  sight  of  the  Pentland  Hills ;  nor 
would  he  have  very  loudly  censured  such  as  contrived  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  "  honest  men"  posted  at  the  city  gates  to  prevent  the 
people's  "forthbreaking."  Nay,  he  might  even  have  thought  it  ve- 
nial, in  spite  of  the  clerical  prohibition,  to  follow  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  ancient  Pharisees,  in  strolling  pleasantly  among 
the  corn-fields  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  let  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Covenanters  be  called  dull  or  cheerful  as  you  please — what  state  of 
morals  existed  in  Scotland  while  it  was  observed  in  the  manner  we 
have  seen  ?  On  this  point,  Dr  Lee  expresses  his  belief  that  "  the  time 
of  the  Covenanters  was  a  period  of  great  religious  light,  and  of  great 
STRICTNESS  AND  PURITY  OF  MORALS. "J     YoY  this  porsuasiou  the 

*  "  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  were  required, 
or  actually  did  observe  the  Sabbath  more  strictly  than  is  required  of  all  true 
Christians  now.  The  prophets,  in  spealiing  of  Sabbath  desecration,  do  not  find 
fault  with  acts  connected  with  the  preparation  of  food."  (They  find  fault  with 
working,  and  the  work  of  cooking  might  be  meant,  as  well  as  anj'  other  kind  of 
labour.)  "  Our  Lord,  who  must  have  kept  the  Sabbath  in  the  scriptural  sense 
in  which  it  was  binding  on  every  Jew,  sanctioned  the  rubbing  of  ears  of  corn 
for  food  on  the  Sabbath,"  (only  as  an  exceptional  case,  however,  and  perhaps  to 
reprove  the  superstitious  strictness  which  held  such  trivial  acts  to  be  "  work,'") 
"  and  attended  entertainments,  where  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  pre- 
paration for  the  guests.'' — {The  Protestant  or  the  Popiish  Sabbath  ?  p.  64.)  A¥ere 
it  not  incredible  that  a  Free  Church  Doctor  can  be  ignoi-ant  how  the  Jews 
avoided  desecration  in  the  cooking  of  their  Sabbath  feasts,  I  should  feel  it  un- 
avoidable to  infer  such  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Dr  Lorimer  from  these  con- 
cluding words. 

\  Report  of  Committee,  p.  272,  Q.  4114.  %  Report,  p.  271,  Q.  4109. 
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only  grouiul  that  appears  in  his  evidence,  is  a  passage  from  Kirktou's 
Iliston/ofthe  Churc/i  of  Scotland — one  which  the  Sabbatarians  are  fond 
of  quoting,  and  which  they  seem  to  think  conclusive.  This  famous 
passage  is  as  follows  : — "  At  the  King's  return  (in  1660)  every  parish 
had  a  minister,  every  village  had  a  school,  every  family  almost  had  a 
bible,  yea,  in  most  of  the  country,  all  the  children  of  age  could  read 
the  scriptures,  and  were  provided  of  bibles,  either  by  the  parents  or 
their  ministers.  ...  I  have  lived  many  years  in  a  parish  where 
I  never  heard  an  oath,  and  you  might  have  rid  many  miles  before 
you  had  heard  any  :  also,  you  could  not,  for  a  great  part  of  the  country, 
have  lodged  in  a  family  where  the  Lord  was  not  worshipped  by  read- 
ing, singing,  and  public  prayer.  Nobody  complained  more  of  our 
church-government  than  our  taverners,  whose  ordinary  lamentation 
was,  their  trade  was  broke,  people  were  become  so  sober."* 

These  sentences,  it  will  perhaps  occur  to  the  reader,  look  very  like 
au  old  man's  eulogy  of  the  good  and  glorious  times  when  he  was 
young,  and  his  party  in  the  ascendant ;  and  on  this  ground  he  may 
naturally  enough  be  pronounced  a  laudator  temporis  acti,  unworthy  of 
implicit  credit.  But  waiving  this  consideration,  let  us  see  what  the 
passage,  interpreted  without  allowance,  does  really  assert.  1.  The 
people,  it  tells  us,  gcucrally  could  read  the  Bible.  (In  that  age,  to 
possess  and  read  the  Bible  was  thought  to  be  a  talisman,  bringing  the 
favour  of  Clod  to  its  possessor  ;  and  many  have  this  notion  still.)  2. 
In  au  unnamed  parish  (probably  Mertoni),f  the  writer  never  heard  an 
oath,  and  he  presumed  that  nobody  else  could  hear  one  within  the 
space  of  many  miles.  3.  In  a  great  part  of  the  country,  the  families  in 
whose  houses  he  lodged,  worshipped  C-fod  on  such  occasions  by  read- 
ing, singing,  and  prayer  ;  and  probably  did  so  when  he  was  absent. 
And,  4.  Certain  publicans  complained  that  they  were  ruined  by  the 
sobriety  of  the  people.  The  last  item,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  only 
one  relating  to  morals ;  and  the  fact  asserted  goes  no  farther  than  to 
shew,  that  if  the  people  got  drunk  it  was  not  in  the  houses  of  the  per- 
sons (be  they  few  or  many,  rural  or  urban)  whom  Kirkton  styles  "  our 
taverners."  Yet,  as  it  seems,  upon  this  slender  foundation  does  Dr  Lee 
ground  his  belief  in  great  religious  light,  and  great  strictness  and 
purity  of  morals,  at  the  period  in  question  !  If  pseudo-Judaical  Chris- 
tianity be  "  religious  light,"  the  Covenanters  certainly  had  it ;  if  to 
know  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  it,  be 
"  religious  light,"  assuredly  they  had  it  not.  As  to  the  great  strictness 
and  purity  of  the  morals  of  the  people  when  under  the  influence  of 
the  sternest  Puritanism,  I  adduce  the  following  testimony. 

Among  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Gleneral  Assembly  in  1642  for 
a  public  fast  then  appointed  to  be  kept,  are  "  gross  ignorance  and  all 
sort  of  wickedness  among  the  greater  part ;  security,  mere  formality, 
and  unfruitfulness  among  the  best ;  and  uuthaukfulness  in  all.";{;  That 

*  Kirkton,  pp.  64,  65;  quoted  Q.  4094.  This  writer  was  a  Covenanting  cler- 
gyman, who,  after  officiating  a  considerable  time  at  Alerton,  in  Berwickshire, 
became  in  1689  minister  of  the  Tolbooth  Church  in  Edinburgh. 

t  Dr  Lee  says  he  has  grounds  for  believing  that  Kirkton's  description  "  is 
chiefly  applicable  to  the  south  and  west  of  Scotland,  with  which  the  writer 
was  best  acquainted."     Merton  adjoins  the  parish  of  Meh'ose,  of  which  anon. 

J   Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  p.  72. 
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this  description  is  not  itself*  mere  formality"  or  puritanical  cant,  will 
soon  be  suflSciently  evident. 

When  Cromwell  invaded  Scotland,  he  expected  to  find  the  beha- 
viour of  "  God's  people"  suitable  to  the  high  character  they  assumed  : 
what  he  did  find,  is  sorrowfully  recorded  in  his  letter  to  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  of  State,  dated  Edinburgh,  25th  September 
1650.  "  I  thought,"  says  he,  "  I  shonld  have  found  in  Scotland  a 
conscientious  people,  and  a  barren  country  :  about  Edinburgh  it  is  as 
fertile  for  corn  as  any  part  of  England  ;  hut  the  people  genercdly  \_are 
so]  given  to  the  most  impudent  lying,  and  frequent  swearing,  as  is  incre- 
dible to  be  believed.''^* 

In  the  Diary  of  John  Nicoll,  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  printed  for 
the  Bannatyne  Club,f  and  extending  from  1650  to  1667,  many 
plain  symptoms  of  a  deep  and  general  corruption  of  morals  are  re- 
corded. On  23d  January  1650,  a  man  was  found  guilty  of  perjury 
by  the  Lords  of  Session,  and  another  was  scourged  through  the  town 
for  bigamy.;{;  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  "  four  fals  witnessis 
wer  broght  to  the  Trone,  quhairof  twa  had  thair  earis  naillit  to  the 
Trone,  with  ane  paper  upon  ather  of  thair  heidis,  testifeying  thair 
offencis.  Uther  twa  of  thame  wer  bund  to  the  Trone,  with  ane  paper 
on  ilk-ane  of  thair  heidis,  declairand  thair  faltis."§  A  week  after- 
wards, an  inhabitant  of  Leith  was  punished  at  the  Trone  of  Edin- 
burgh by  having  "  his  tong  rin  throw  with  ane  het  yrne  or  boitkin," 
for  making  up  a  false  title  to  the  property  of  a  deceased  person,  "  to 
defi'aud  the  neerest  of  kin  and  ryghteous  air."||  On  the  17th  of  the 
following  month  it  is  recorded — "  Mnchfalset  and  scheiting  (falsehood 
and  cheating)  at  this  tyme  wes  daylie  detectit  by  the  Lordis  of  Ses- 
sioun  ;  for  the  quhilk  thair  wes  daylie  hanging,  skurging,  nailling  of 
haggis,  and  binding  of  pepill  to  the  Trone,  and  booring  of  lounges  ;  so  that 
it  im's  ane  fatall  yeir  for  fals  notaris  and  tvitnessis,  as  daylie  experi- 
ence DID  wiTNES.  And  as  for  adulterie,  fornicatioun,  incest,  bigamie, 
and  uther  uncleannes  and  filthy  nes,  it  did  nevir  abouxd  moir  nor  at 
THIS  TYME."^  So  liccntious  Avere  the  citizens,  that  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal law  was  enacted  "  that  no  woman  sould  vent  or  rin  wyne  or  aill  in 
tavernis  of  Edinburgh,  bot  allanerlie  (only)  servandis  and  boyes."** 
In  May  following,  a  man  and  a  cow  were  burnt  on  the  Castlehill  for 
an  unmentionable  crime. ff  On  12th  June,  "  William  Blair,  messer, 
wes  haugit  at  the  mercat  croce  of  Edinburgh  for  siudrie  falsettis  com- 
mittit  be  him  in  his  calling.";]:^  In  September,  when  Cromwell  had 
invaded  Scotland,  "  siudrie  fastis  aud  humiliatiouuis  wer  appoynted 
throw  the  kingdome  for  averting  Godis  wraith  ;  bot  the  Lord  wes  not 
yit  iutreated,  bot  seemed  to  hyde  his  face  from  his  pepill,  and  treulie 
the  Lord  haid  just  caus,for  all  our  fastis  wer  bot  formal  itcis,  and  the  Lordis 
word  haid  not  force,  power,  nor  strength  of  conversioun  and  repentance 
among  this  pepill,  till  his  Avraith  and  hott  displesour  wer  powred  out, 
turning  the  wisdome  of  the  wyse  iuto  folie,  aud  the  strenth  of  the 
strong  men  into  waikues,"§§    Among  the  causes  assigned  by  the  Gene- 

*  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  vol.  ii.,  p.  72.  t  Edinburgh,  1836. 

X  Pp.  1,  2.  §  P.  2.  II  P.  2.  %  Pp.  3,  4. 

**  P.  5.  tt  P-  15-  XX  I'-  15.  §§  P.  34. 
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ral  iVssembly  for  a  solemn  fast  which  was  kept  ''  throw  the  haill 
kirkis  of  Scothiud"  in  1653,  we  fiud  the  following  item,  which  shews 
that  matters  had  not  at  all  mended  since  1642  : — "  The  grouth  of  sin 
of  all  soirtis,  particularUe  prt/de,  toncleannes,  contempt  of  ordinances,  op- 
pressioun,  violence,  fraud Ment  dealing,  and  that,  under  the  rod,  the  maist 
pairt  of  the  prpill  growing  wors  and  ivors,  and  revolting  moir  and  moir."* 
In  1656,  the  Diarist  complains  bitterly  of  the  adulteration  of  wine  and 
ale,  the  deficient  weight  of  loaves,  and  false  weights  and  measures, 
among  the  tradesmen  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  injustice  of  tax-gatherers, 
who  extorted  from  the  poor,  and  let  the  rich  and  powerful  escape.f  The 
praises,  moreover,  which  the  impartiality  of  Cromwell's  English  judges  ' 
in  Edinburgh  extorts  from  the  loyalist  Nicoll,  are  in  a  strain  which 
shews  how  rare  a  thing  justice  had  lately  been  in  godly  Scotland. J 
Lastly,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  at  no  period  was  the  burning  of 
witches  more  vigorously  carried  on  than  during  the  sway  of  the 
Covenanting  clergy ;  and  that  nothing  could  be  more  unfavourable 
to  the  prevalence  of  a  Christian  spirit  than  the  superstitious  dread 
and  hatred  with  which  the  victims  were  regarded,  and  familiarity  with 
the  spectacle  of  their  conflagration.     For  men  are  "  savaged"  by  fear, 

*  P.  107.  t  P.  189, 

J  By  these  judges,  "justice  wes  ministrat  summarlie  to  allpairteis  complen- 
.  and,  without  partialitie  or  favour  :  their  cartages  and  tvayis  in  that  behalf  con- 
dcmpning  ouris  heir  in  Scotland ;  as  wes  alledgit  be  many,  quho,  haiffing  ac- 
tiounes  and  complayntes  gevin  in  hefoir  thame,  returned  fra  thame  v^^ith  great 
contentment." — (P.  QQ.)  In  1653,  they  put  a  stop  to  the  monstrous  practice  of 
Ijrivate  solicitation  by  suitors  and  their  advocates  and  attorneys. — (P.  116.) 

Nicoll  records  also  that  on  17th  February  1650  an  Act  of  the  Commission  of 
the  General  Assembly,  prohibiting  promiscuous  dancing,  was  read  in  all  the 
churches  of  Edinburgh  (p.  3)  ;  that  previously  to  the  battle  of  Dunbar  the  clergy 
"  wer  not  deficient  to  encurage  the  pejjill,  jjromessing,  in  Godis  name,  a  victorie 
over  these  erronyoiis  and  blasphemous  pairteis  in  England,  quha,  aganes  the  Cove- 
nant and  Solempne  League,  did  unjustlie  persew  this  natioun"  (p.  19);  that 
Cromwell  severely  punished  his  soldiers  when  they  plundered  or  otherwise 
harmed  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  for  drunkenness  and  immorality 
(2)p.  33,  62,  66,  69)  ;  that  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  was  prognosticated  by 
"  sindrie  unko  apparitiounes,"  which  are  specified  (pp.  77,  87);  that  when  the 
"  old  auncient  castell  and  strenth  of  Blaknes  wes  blawn  up  with  a  powder 
trayne"  on  3d  April  1652,  by  order  of  the  English  Commissioners,  "it  was  re- 
portit  that  the  devill  was  vesiblie  seen  upone  the  wallis  of  it  at  its  upblowing" 
(p,  92) ;  and  that  in  February  of  the  same  year,  a  warlock  was  at  his  own  re- 
quest "  brint  for  witchcraft,"  being  desirous  "  that  justice  be  execute  aganes 
him  for  saiftie  of  his  saull"  (p.  106.)  The  description  of  the  preaching  by 
Cromwell's  officers  also  deserves  to  be  quoted: — ''General  Lambert  haiflfing 
urgit  the  toun  of  Edinbui-gh's  commoun  Counsell  to  ajipropriat  to  him  the  Eist 
Kirk  of  Edinburgh,  being  the  speciall  Kirk  and  best  in  the  toun,  for  his  exer- 
cise at  aermound,  the  samin  wes  randcrit  to  him  for  that  use;  quhairin  thair 
wes  dyveris  and  sindrie  sermoundis  preached,  alsweill  by  captanes  and  lievte- 
nantis  and  trouperis  of  his  airmy,  as  by  ordiner  pastouris  and  Englische  mini- 
steris;  quhilkis  captanes,  commanderis,  and  trouperis,  quheu  they  enterit  the 
pulpittes,  did  not  observe  our  Scottis  formes,  hot  quhen  thai  ascendit,  they 
enterit  the  puljiites  with  thair  swordis  hung  at  thair  sydes,  and  sura  careying 
pistollis  up  with  thame;  and  eftir  thair  entry,  layd  asyde  within  the  pulpittes 
thair  swordis  till  thai  endit  thair  sermoundis.  It  wes  thocht  that  these  men  war 
Weill  giftit,  yit  wer  not  ordourlie  callit,  according  to  the  discipline  observit 
within  this  Kingdome  of  Scotland." — (Pp.  68,  69.) 
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as  well  as  "  by  woe  ;"*  and  exhibitions  of  cruelty  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  foster  cruelty  in  the  beholders.f 

At  Perth  and  Aberdeen  the  state  of  morals  seems  to  have  been  little 
better  than  at  Edinburgh,  as  the  Records  of  the  kirk-sessions  shew.J 
Elsewhere,  too,  the  same  appears  to  have  been  the  case.  Thus,  in  the 
Statistical  Account  of  Melrose  by  the  Rev.  Cleorge  Thomson,  minister 
of  that  parish,  we  read  as  follows  in  reference  to  the  parochial  regis- 
ter of  the  17th  century  : — "  The  number  of  persons  who  appear  by  the 
list  of  penitents  to  have  incurred  church  censure  in  that  age  is  in- 
credible,— -far  exceeding  the  average  of  the  present  day,  when  the  popula- 
tion is  nearly  trebled.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  and  reconciled 
with  the  zeal  and  piety  of  our  forefathers,  unless  by  supposing  that 
the  age  in  general  was  greatly  less  enlightened  and  less  moral  than 
the  present  ?     It  is  more  east  to  fight  and  die  for  God,  than 

TO  LEAD  A  well-regulated  LIFE  IN"  OBEDIENCE  TO  HiS  LAW."§ 

Add  to  this  the  testimony  of  Hugh  Binning,  who  in  the  middle  of 
the  same  century  was  minister  of  Govan,  and  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow  ;  and  who  has  left  a  high  reputation  for 
genius,  moderation,  and  eloquence.  ||  "  What,"  says  he,  "  is  now  the 
great  blot  of  our  visible  church  ?  Here  it  is  :  the  most  part  are  not 
God^s  children,  hut  called  so ;  and  it  is  the  greater  blot  that  they  are 
called  so,  and  are  not."  A^ain  :  "  Set  aside  your  public  service,  and 
professions,  and  is  there  any  thing  behind  in  your  conversation,  hut  drunk- 
enness, lying,  swearing,  contention,  envy,  deceit,  ivrath,  covetousness,  and 
such  like  .^"^  Mr  Orme  adds  :  "  If  Principal  Baillie's  words  have  any 
meaning,  not  more  than  one  in  'forty  of  the  members  of  his  church  gave 
good  evidence  of  grace  and  regeneration.'**     These  testimonies  shew  that 

*  See  the  description  of  a  pestilence  in  Thomson's  Summer,  v.  1081 ;  and 
the  account  by  Thucjdides  of  the  great  plague  at  Athens,  quoted  in  Arch- 
bishop Whately's  Charge  on  the  Right  Use  of  National  Afflictions,  p.  8.  Of 
the  inhumanisiug  effects  of  fear,  I  have  treated  in  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  415.  As  to  the  burning  of  vs^itches  in  Scotland,  see  Law's  Me- 
morialls,  passim ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witch- 
craft.    Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials  exhibit  many  cases  down  to  1624. 

t  The  present  Dr  M'Crie,  in  his  Sketches  of  Scottish  Church  History,  3d  ed., 
p.  374,  tries  to  lessen  the  authority  of  Nicoll  by  saying  that  "  little  weight  can 
be  attached  to  the  opinions  of  this  writer,  who  betrays  great  weakness  of  mind." 
Without  thinking  it  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  weakness  of  his  mind  ex- 
ceeded  that  of  some  of  the  clergy  of  his  day  who  are  still  held  in  great  reve- 
rence by  certain  religious  people  in  Scotland,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
relation  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  his  oinnions  has  to  the  accuracy  of  his 
narrative  of  events  which  took  place  before  his  eyes.  Boswell  "  betrays  great 
weakness  of  mind"  in  his  Life  of  Dr  Johnson  ;  but  shall  we  therefore  renounce 
the  belief  that  a  more  faithful  chronicler  has  never  existed  ? 

It  appears  from  Law's  Memorialls,  p.  43,  that  in  the  year  1671  vice  con- 
tinued to  abound  in  Scotland. 

I  Spottiswoode  Miscellany,  vol.  i.,  p.  230  et  seq. ;  and  Selections  from  the 
Records  of  the  Kirk-Session  of  Aberdeen,  printed  for  the  Spalding  Club. 

§  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.,  p.  55. 

II  See  Chambers's  Biog.  Diet,  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,  vol.  i.,  p.  208.  "  He  was 
one  of  the  first  in  Scotland,"  says  ]\Ir  Chambers,  "  to  reform  philosophy  from 
the  barbarous  jargon  of  the  Schools." 

<^\  Biuning's  Works,  pp.  518,  546  ;  quoted  in  Orme's  Life  of  Owen,  pp.  98,  99, 
cd.  1823. 

**  "  Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  85." 
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there  maybe  mucli  professed  zeal  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ~Ht((c^  clamorous 
contention  ahout  Confessions  of  Faith,  Forms  of  Church  Government*  and 
extirpation  of  heretics,  and  a  DErLORABLE  degree  of  ig-norance,  de- 
pravity, AND  IRRELIGION."! 

The  late  Dr  M'Crie,  in  his  i-eview  of  Mr  Orme's  hook,  says,  "  "We 
cannot  overtake  an  examination  of  the  unfavourable  picture  which  he 
has  drawn  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Scotland  about  the  year  1650." 
The  quotations  from  Binning  and  Baillie  he  characterises  as  "  akin  to 
the  attempts  of  Popish  writers  to  prove  the  Reformation  a  Deformation, 
by  culling  quotations  from  the  sermons  of  such  Protestant  preachers  as 
inveighed  most  freely  against  prevailing  vices.";];  But  as  the  "  vices" 
of  the  Covenanters  must  have  "  prevailed"  before  they  were  preached 
against,  and  as  the  question  between  Dr  M'Crie  and  Mr  Orrae  re- 
lates to  their  prevalence,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  drift  of  the  re- 
mark just  quoted.  The  Doctor's  son  with  more  reason  observes, 
that  "  it  is  not  by  looking  into  the  records  of  church-coui'ts,  which 
indeed  almost  supplied  the  place  of  courts  of  police,  nor  into  the  '  Ac- 
knowledgments of  Sins,'  published  about  that  period,  that  we  can 
form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  moral  state  of  the  country."§  Thus  far 
I  agree  with  him,  if  by  "  a  proper  estimate"  he  means  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  immorality,  in  comparison  with  that  existing  at  other 
times.  But  we  part  company  when  he  proceeds  to  say  that  "  sucli 
documents  onhi  serve  to  shew  that,  in  these  days,  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  was  administered  with  a  fidelity  Avhich  is  now  too  little  known, 
though  not  a  whit  less  needed,  and  that  our  fathers  wore  affected 
by  the  existence  of  public  evils,  which  are  no  longer  so  candidly  ac- 
knowledged, only  because  i\\ej  are  not  laid  so  deeply  to  heart." 
They  shew  more  than  this — they  shew  that  at  a  period  asserted  by 
Principal  Lee  to  have  been  one  of  great  religious  light,  and  of  great 
strictness  and  purity  of  morals,  there  was  in  fact  such  a  prevalence 
of  immorality  among  the  people,  that,  even  had  there  been  no  other 
evidence  than  these  records,  his  description  must  have  been  pronounced 
untrue.  Would  Dr  M'Crie  primus  have  failed  to  "  overtake"  a  re- 
futation of  Mr  Orme's  representation  had  he  known  that  its  refutation 
was  possible  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  was  no  work  to  which  he  would 
more  eagerly  have  addressed  himself.  And  if  a  demonstration  of  tlie 
falsity  of  the  picture  was  impossible  to  him,  who  was  so  familiar  with 
the  covenanting  times,  is  it  likely  to  be  possible  to  any  one  else  ? 

Did  the  case  which  I  am  advocating  need  any  farther  proof,  it 
would  find  ample  corroboration  in  three  enactments  which  tell  a  plain 
tale  in  the  Statute  Book  of  Scotland.  The  first,  dated  7th  August 
1645,  is  directed  against  "  swearing,  drinking,  and  mocking  of  piety." 
It  recites,  that  although  by  the  solemn  National  Covenant  sworn  and 
subscribed  by  people  of  all  ranks  within  the  kingdom,  and  ratified  in 
Parliament  in  1641,  the  whole  lieges  had  bound  themselves  before  God 
with  a  solemn  oath  so  to  behave  themselves  in  their  lives  and  con- 
versations as  beseemeth  Christians  Avho  have  renewed  their  covenant 
with  God, — and  had  faithfully  promised  to  endeavour  to  keep  them- 
selves within  the  bounds  of  Christian  liberty,  and  be  good  examples 

*  Sabbath-observance  might  have  been  added  here. 

t  Orme,  p.  99.  X  J^Iiscellaneous  Writings,  p.  513. 

§  Sketches  of  Scottish  Church  History,  p.  377. 
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to  others  of  all  godliness,  sobriety,  and  rigliteousuess, — yet  this  part 
of  the  solemn  oath  had  been  neglected,  "  and  the  open  abundance  of 
all  vices,  dishonourable  to  God  and  reproachful  to  the  said  National  Cove- 
nant, hath  without  doubt  occasioned  the  heavy  judgments  which  the 
Lord  in  his  great  wrath  hath  poured  out  upon  the  land."*  Another 
statute,  passed  on  13th  February  1649,  recites  that  notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  "  laudable  and  pious  Act,"  the  vices  for  which  it  provid- 
ed punishment  "  do  still  continue  and  increase  in  the  land,  unto  the  great 
dishonour  of  Grod,  and  scandal  of  the  Gospel ;"  and  therefore  renews 
it,  and  extends  its  operation  to  "  scolders,  filthy  speakers,  and  makers 
and  sinr/ers  of  bawdy  son(is.^'-\  And  from  a  third  act,  "  Against  Forni- 
cation," passed  on  1st  of  the  same  mouth,  we  receive  the  superfluous 
information  that  "  the  foresaid  sin  doth  exceedingly  abound.^''^ 

Dr  Owen  excellently  observes,  that  in  judging  of  the  soundness  of 
any  principles,  doctrines,  or  practices,  "  their  tendency  to  the  promo- 
tion or  hindrance  of  piety,  godliness,  and  universal  holy  obedience 
unto  Grod,  is  to  be  inquired  into.  This,"  says  he,  "  is  the  end  of  all 
religious  worship,  and  of  all  the  institutions  thereof.  And  a  due  obser- 
vation of  the  regular  tendency  of  things  unto  this  end,  will  give  a  great 
discovery  of  their  nature  and  acceptance  with  Ciod.  Let  things  be  urged 
under  never  so  specious  pretences,  if  they  be  found  by  experience  not  to  pro- 
mote Gospel  holiness  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  they  discover  themselves 
not  to  be  of  God.  Much  more  when  principles,  and  practices  conformable 
unto  them,  shall  be  evidenced  to  obstruct  and  hinder  it,  to  introduce 
profaneness,  and  countenance  licentiousness  of  life,  to  prejudice  the  due 
reverence  of  God  and  his  worship,  do  they  manifest  themselves  to  be 
of  the  tares  sown  by  the  evil  one."§  Tried  by  this  admirable  test 
(which,  indeed,  is  no  other  than  the  scriptural  one,  that  "  the  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruit"),  the  Sabbath-observance  of  the  Puritans  must,  I 
think,  receive  condemnation  ;  even  though,  without  "  countenancing" 
licentiousness,  it  merely  promotes  incidentally,  by  its  austerities,  the 
vices  which  it  endeavours  to  suppress.  Dr  Owen,  it  is  true,  applies 
the  principle  as  one  available  against  "  the  opinion  which  denies  all 
institution  unto  a  day  of  holy  rest  under  the  New  Testament ;"  but 
his  notion  that  the  principle  really  is  adverse  to  the  opinion,  rests  up- 
on the  groundless  assumption  that  unless  a  weekly  Sabbath,  and  the 
public  worship  of  God  thereon,  be  instituted  in  the  New  Testament,  there 
is  no  foundation  for  them  at  all.  This  very  test,  however,  which  he 
applies  to  corroborate  his  doctrine  of  a  Gospel  Sabbath,  acquires  all 
its  significance  from  the  fact,  that  in  spite  of  the  sad  perversion  which 
the  Christian  Sabbath  has  sustained — in  spite  of  the  barbarous  puri- 
tanical practice  of  stripping  religious  worship  of  those  external  at- 
tractions which  experience  proves  to  have  a  beneficial  tendency — in 
spite  of  the  monstrous  impiety  of  depicting  the  Divine  Being,  not  as 
that  loving  and  bountiful  Father  whom  Jesus  held  up  to  the  aftection- 
ate  reverence  of  confiding  children,  but  as  an  irritable  despot,  greedy 
of  adulation,  jealous  lest  due  honour  should  be  withheld  from  him, 

*  Thomson's  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.,  p.  195. 
t  lb.,  p.  368.  I  lb.,  p.  360. 

§  Preliminary  Exercitations  on  the  Epistle  to  the   Hebrews,  Exerc.  xxxv., 
sect.  8,  pai-agrajjh  6,  p.  609. 
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over  ready  to  visit  ofteuduvs  with  his  fearful  "  jiidgniouts," — pleased 
with  his  creatures  when  they  crouchingly  abstaiu  from  the  enjoymeuts 
of  which  he  himself  has  made  them  capable,  and  the  means  of  obtaining 
which  he  has  so  profusely  spread  before  them, — dooming  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  to  an  eternity  of  unspeakable  torments, — and  whom  we 
ought  to  regard  (as  indeed,  if  the  picture  be  a  true  one,  we  must  re- 
gard) with  feelings  akin  to  those  of  a  condemned  criminal  towards 
his  executioner — the  test,  I  say,  derives  its  whole  significance  from 
the  fact,  that  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  evident  utilitij  of  religious  holi- 
days, and  of  the  public  worship  for  which  they  give  opportunity,  proves 
both  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Grod,  who,  if  he  desires  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures,  must  desire  the  doing  of  whatsoever  is  con- 
ducive to  that  end.  Had  a  weekly  Sabbath  been  instituted  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  Christian  might  have  contemplated  with  interest  the 
correspondence  between  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  Christ  in  this 
particular ;  but  as  all  practices  which  the  law  of  nature  prescribes 
are  not  specially  prescribed  also  in  the  New  Testament,  the  good 
effects  by  which  the  law  of  Sabbath-observance  is  made  known  to  be 
divine,  are  no  argument  in  proof  of  "  the  institution  of  a  day  of  holy 
rest  under  the  New  Testament,"  however  useful  they  might  have 
been  in  conjirmmj  a  gospel  institution  of  this  sort  if  any  such  had  been 
recorded. 

"  It  is  an  easy  thing,"  says  the  enlightened  Catholic  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Freiburg,  "  to  associate  one's  self  with  a  religious  society  ; 
while  it  is  confessedly  so  severe  a  task  to  strive  with  all  the  soul  for 
the  Christian  virtues,  that  but  few  undertake  the  work.  Only  let 
them  forego  this  undertaking,  and  people  will  readily  perform  any 
other  conceivable  outward  exercise,  no  matter  how  severe,  especially 
if  you  persuade  them  that  they  will  thereby  obtain  something  over 
and  above,  which  will  apply  to  the  discharge  of  their  burdensome 
account  with  the  law  of  Glod.  Hence  it  is  apparent  why  those  priests, 
who  prescribe  external  acts  of  penance  to  the  faithful,  may  always  de- 
pend upon  their  satisfaction,  and  an  increase  of  popularity.  But  the 
Church  can  never  approve,  nor  allow,  this  mere  romance  of  special  de- 
votions, acts  of  piety,  and  the  like,  to  take  the  place  of  the  homely  du- 
ties of  Christian  life.  It  is  sometimes  urged,  that  these  accessories  of 
worship,  by  multiplying  the  motives  of  devotion,  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose ;  but,  to  refrain  from  all  other  replies,  /  ivill  only  answer,  that  the 
merit  of  a  man  seldom  hears  a  direct  relation  to  the  miiUitude  of  his  devo' 
tions.  They  are  too  often  influenced  by  a  mere  mechanism  of  religion, 
by  a  disproportioned  religious  sensibility,  by  spiritual  pride,  by  an  aver- 
sion to  practical  duty,  and  such  like  motives.  To  estimate  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  one  who  accomplishes  a  great  abundance  of  these  pious 
exercises,  and  one  who  goes  through  but  few  of  them,  there  is  but  one  just 
standard,  and  that  is  the  fruits  ()f  genuine  godliness  and  pureness  of  living, 
tvhich  they  respectively  bring  forth.  Never  will  any  man  venture  to  decry 
that  standard,  or  to  cheapen  its  importance  with  the  people.  Let 
those  who  now-a-days  so  ardently  commend  external  religion,  and  so 
gratify  the  popular  taste,  take  it  seriously  to  heart,  whether  they  are 
not  propagating  among  the  people  a  most  unfair  principle  of  estimat- 
ing the  characteristics  of  a  truly  religious  life.  We  find  existing,  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  a  confusion  of  all  faculties  of  right  judgment,  truly  as- 
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touishlng.     It  was  a  product  of  Pharisaism.      May  the  like  never  "be 
reiirodiiccd  among  ourselves  !  "* 

The  violent  reaction  which  in  both  ends  of  our  island  succeeded  the 
sway  of  the  Puritans,  shewed  how  destitute  of  good  influence  the  aus- 
terities which  had  heen  thrust  upon  the  nation  under  the  name  of 
religion  really  were.  "  Those  passions  and  tastes  which,  under  the 
rule  of  the  Puritans,  had  been  sternly  repressed,  and,  if  gratified  at 
all,  had  been  gratified  by  stealth,  broke  forth  with  ungovernable  vio- 
lence as  soon  as  the  check  was  withdrawn.  Men  flew  to  frivolous 
amusements  and  to  criminal  pleasures,  with  the  greediness  which  long 
and  enforced  abstinence  naturally  produces.  Little  restraint  was  im- 
posed by  public  opinion.  For  the  nation,  nauseated  by  cant,  suspicious 
of  all  pretensions  to  sanctity,  and  still  smarting  from  the  recent  tyranny 
of  rulers  austere  in  life  and  powerful  in  prayer,  looked  for  a  time  with 
complacency  on  the  softer  and  gayer  vices."  f 

In  short,  every  thing  tends  to  confirm  the  conclusion,  expressed  by 
Burke  in  the  sentence  formerly  quoted,];  that  "  lawful  enjoyment  is  the 
surest  method  to  prevent  unlawful  (jratification  ;"  and  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple to  which,  because  of  its  exceeding  practical  importance  in  relation 
to  human  welfare,  I  have  several  times  adverted  before,§  that  happi- 
ness is  conducive  to  virtue,  and  misery  to  vice.  This  law  of  human 
nature  accords  with  our  notions  of  the  benevolence  and  wisdom  of  the 
Deity  ;  and  till  due  regard  be  paid  to  it  in  our  conduct,  the  evils 
which  spring  from  its  neglect  will  continue  to  afflict  us,  in  spite  of 
every  quackish  remedy  that  may  be  applied  for  their  removal.  When 
I  first  read  the  assertion  of  Principal  Lee  about  the  uncommonly  vir- 
tuous condition  of  Scotland  during  the  gloomy  reign  of  the  Covenant- 
ers, I  was  staggered  by  what,  if  true,  would  have  been  strangely  at 
variance  with  every  other  fact  of  human  nature  Avithin  my  knowledge. 
And,  as  an  impartial  search  for  the  truth  has  disclosed  to  me  literally 
nothing  that  corroborates  Dr  Lee's  allegation,  there  was  assuredly 
very  sufficient  ground  for  incredulity  on  the  occasion. 

I  conclude  this  subject  by  extracting  a  beautiful  passage — as  true 
as  it  is  beautiful — from  a  sermon  of  Jeremy  Taylor  : — 

"  A  cheerful  spirit  is  the  best  convoy  for  religion ;  and  though 
sadness  does  in  some  cases  become  a  Christian,  as  being  an  index  of  a 
pious  mind,  of  compassion,  and  a  wise,  proper  resentment  of  things, 
yet  jt  serves  but  one  end,  being  useful  in  the  only  instance  of  repent- 
ance ;  and  hath  done  its  greatest  works,  not  when  it  Aveeps  and  sighs, 
but  when  it  hates  and  grows  careful  against  sin.  But  cheerfulness 
and  a  festival  spirit  fill  the  soul  full  of  harmony  ;  it  composes  music 
for  churches  and  hearts  ;  it  makes  and  publishes  glorifications  of  Grod  ; 
it  produces  thankfulness,  and  serves  the  end  of  charity  :  and  when  the 
oil  of  gladness  runs  over,  it  makes  bright  and  tall  emissions  of  light  and 
holy  fires,  reaching  up  to  a  cloud,  and  making  joy  round  about :   and 

*  Dr  J.  B.  Von  Hirscher  on  the  State  of  the  Church  in  Germany,  translated 
by  the  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Coxe,  pp.  216-218  ;  Oxford,  1852.  The  title  which  Mr 
Coxe  has  given  his  translation  is  "  Sympathies  of  tlie  Continent,  or  Proposals 
for  a  New  Reformation." 

t  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.,  p.  179.  5th  edit. 

X  Seep.  216.  §  See  pp.  72,  73,239,  275-6,  369-70. 
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therefore,  since  it  is  so  inuoccnt,  and  may  be  so  pious,  and  full  of  holy 
advantage,  whatsoever  can  innocently  minister  to  this  holy  joy,  does  set 
forward  the  tvork  ofrelk/ion  and  charitif.  And,  indeed,  charity  itself,  which 
is  the  vertical  top  of  all  religion,  is  nothing  else  but  a  union  of  joys, 
concentred  in  the  heart,  and  reflected  from  all  the  angels  of  our  life 
and  intercourse.  It  is  a  rejoicing  in  Grod,  a  gladness  in  our  neigh- 
bour's good,  a  pleasure  in  doing  good,  a  rejoicing  with  him  ;  and 
without  love,  we  cannot  have  any  joy  at  all.  It  is  this  that  makes 
children  to  be  a  pleasure,  and  friendship  to  be  so  noble  and  divine  a 
thing ;  and  upon  this  account  it  is  certain,  that  all  that  which  can  inno- 
cently make  a  man  cheerful,  does  also  make  him  charitable :  for  grief,  and 
aye,  and  sickness,  and  weariness,  these  are  peevish  and  troublesome ;  but 

MIRTH  AND  CHEERFULNESS  ARE  CONTENT,  AND  CIVIL,  AND  COMPLIANT, 
AND  COMMUNICATIVE,  AND  LOVE  TO  DO  GOOD,    and  SWell  i(p    to  fcUcitlJ 

only  upon  the  icings  of  chariUf.  Upon  this  account,  here  is  pleasure 
enough  for  a  Christian  at  present ;  and  if  a  facete  discourse,  and  an 
amicable  friendly  mirth,  can  refresh  the  spirit,  and  take  it  oft*  from 
the  vile  temptation  of  peevish,  despairing,  uncomplying  melancholy, 
it  must  needs  be  innocent  and  commendable.  And  we  mav  as  well 
be  refreshed  by  a  clean  and  a  brisk  discourse,  as  by  the  air  of  Cam- 
panian  wines ;  and  our  faces  and  our  heads  may  as  well  be  anointed 
and  look  pleasant  with  wit  and  friendly  intercourse,  as  with  the  fat 
of  the  balsam-tree  ;  and  such  a  conversation  no  wise  man  ever  did 
or  ought  to  reprove."* 

*  Sermon  xxiii.,  on  the  Good  and  Evil  Tongue  ;  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  348. — 
Conversation  being  the  theme  of  this  sermon,  the  author  had  no  call  to  speak 
of  the  other  means  of  refreshment  adverted  to  in  the  foregoing  pages;  but  his 
remarks,  of  course,  are  applicable  to  them  all.  If  two  or  more  of  them  can  be 
combined,  so  much  the  greater  will  the  refreshment  be — as  when  to  brisk  con- 
versation we  add  brisk  walking  or  driving  through  a  delightful  country,  or  the 
spectacle  of  beautiful  gardens,  fountains,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paintings, 
such  as  may  be  seen  at  Versailles,  Hampton  Court,  or  the  Crystal  Palace.  And 
it  is  a  great  additional  excellence  of  such  recreations,  that  they  can  ever  after- 
wards be  enjoyed  as  "  pleasures  of  memory,"  even  in  the  dullest  situations  in 
which  we  may  be  placed.  Boswell,  at  the  end  of  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  re- 
cords that  Dr  .Tohnson  often  said  to  him,  that  the  time  he  spent  in  this  tour  was 
the  pleasantest  jiart  of  his  life,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  lose  the  recollection 
of  it  for  five  hundred  pounds  ?  "I  answered  I  would  not ;  and  he  applauded  my 
setting  such  a  value  on  an  accession  of  new  images  to  my  mind.'  All  who  love 
travelling,  and  admire  and  remember  the  beauties  of  nature,  will  sympathise 
with  Johnson  and  Boswell  in  this  particular,  and  value  highly  the  power  of  at 
any  time  entertaining  their  fancy  with  the  recollection  of  scenery  and  adventure. 

Let  us  then  rejoice  that,  by  means  of  steamboats  and  railways,  the  pleasures 
and  advantages  of  travelling  are  now  so  easy  of  attainment.  Change  of  air 
and  scene,  even  when  there  is  little  beauty  to  delight  the  eye,  is  well  known  to 
be  among  the  best  restoratives  of  health,  strength,  and  cheerfulness;  and  in 
proportion  as  it  is  so,  it  promotes  the  growth  of  virtue.  Let  us  not  reject  the 
advantages  which  the  progress  of  science  has  brought  within  our  reacli.  Ke- 
garding  Sunday  as  a  day  which  should  be  partly  devoted  (as  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath was  wholly  intended  to  be)  to  the  refreshment  of  the  labourer,  I  cannot, 
consistently  with  tlie  views  above  expressed,  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
running  of  Sunday  Trains  on  railways  is  according  to  the  will  of  God — as 
every  thing  must  be  which  is  a  means  of  moral  and  intellectual  impi'ovement, 
and  of  present  and  future  delight.  In  this  view  I  am  happy  to  have  the  con- 
currence of  the  Rev.  John  Griffith,  ^'i^ar  of  Aberdare,  in  South  Wales,  who,  in 
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Note  M,  page  12. 

God^s  Vengeance  against  Sabbath-breakers. 

For  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  Sabbatarians  have 
never  ceased  to  charge  their  opponents  with  bringing  down  God's 
vengeance,  not  only  upon  themselves  who  deserve  it  so  richly,  but  upon 
the  entire  nation,  including  the  saints  who  ought  not  to  he  thus  made 
to  eat  the  fruits  of  other  men's  sins.  Because  it  is  recorded  that 
during  the  Hebrew  theocracy  the  Supreme  Being  used  to  reward 
and  punish  his  subjects  by  supernatural  means,  it  is  assumed  that  now, 
when  He  is  no  longer  pleased  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  an  earthly 
sovereign  even  to  the  Israelites,  He  governs  the  whole  human  race  on 
the  principles  of  that  abrogated  scheme.  Accidents  occurring  on 
"  Sabbath-breaking"  railways  are  daily  proclaimed  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  special  interference  of  the  offended  Deity,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  justice  which  is  said  to  be  the  spring  of  his  action  on 
such  occasions,  is  observed  to  inflict  broken  limbs  not  upon  the  actual 
transgressors,  but  upon  persons  sinlessly  travelling  on  other  days  than 
the  Sabbath,  Nay,  so  inseparable,  it  seems,  is  the  connection  be- 
tween Sabbath-observance  and  all  kinds  of  worldly  prosperity,  that, 
according  to  an  eminent  doctor  of  the  Free  Church,  "  God  blesses  na- 
tions and  pious  families,  and  solitary  individuals  in  families  which  are 
not  pious,  in  proportion  as  they  have  sanctified  the  Sabbath,  neither  doing 

a  letter  published  in  the  Cardiff  and  Merthyr  Guardian  oi 27 i\i  November  1852, 
after  expressing  his  hearty  approval  of  the  proposed  opening  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  Sunday  aftei'noons,  as  a  means  of  diminishing  drunkenness,  gambling, 
and  fighting  among  the  lower  orders,  proceeds  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  It  is  the  same  thing  with  Sunday  Trains.  A  great  outcrj^  has  been  raised 
against  them.  I  say  it  with  every  consciousness  of  the  responsibility  I  incur, 
as  incumbent  of  one  of  the  largest  j)arishes  in  Wales,  and  with  abundant  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  their  usefulness — that  were  it  not  for  Sunday  Trains,  we  should 
have  ten  times  more  Sabbath-breaking  in  this  country  than  we  have  now.  I 
can  hardly  conceive  a  greater  calamity,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  to  a  parish 
like  mine,  with  its  16,000  worl^men,  than  if  some  puritanical  panic  were  to 
seize  the  Directors  of  the  Taff  Vale  and  Vale  of  Neath,  so  that  all  the  Sunday 
Trains  were  to  be  stojij^ed.  There  would  then  be  no  living  on  the  Sabbath 
here.  It  is  bad  enough  already, — Domdaniel  itself  would  be  hardly  worse 
then.  Let  the  Sunday  Trains  run  as  they  do  now,  restimj  during  Church  service, 
■ — they  will  effect,  as  they  are  constantly  effecting,  a  great  moral  change  in  the 
people. 

"  I  have  spoken  my  mind  honestly  on  this  subject,  because  I  think  it  is  time 
the  Clergy  should  speak.  I  will  yield  to  none  in  doing  all  and  every  thing  to 
'  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day  ;'  and  I  am  quite  sure  my  jiarishioners  will  bear 
me  witness  in  this.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  keeping  this  day 
holy,  and  that  rigid  Sabbatarianism  which  has  well  nigh  threatened  more  than 
once  to  bring  back  the  vapid  emptiness  of  the  days  of  the  Roundheads.  The 
question  is  not  one  of  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  but  the  enlightenment,  the 
recreation,  tlie  rest,  and  the  elevation  of  the  working  man.  Lord  Derby  has 
done  a  noble  act,  and  I  trust  he  will  be  supjjorted  in  it.  I  fear  nothing  of 
'  Continental  desecration.'  I  fear  nothing  for  religion,  or  the  Church.  Open 
people's  minds;  and  let  us,  the  Clergy,  pray  God  to  open  ours  as  well:  and 
'  the  city  that  is  set  upon  a  hill  can  never  be  hid.' " 
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their  own  works  nor  thinking  thoir  own  thoughts  on  this  day  of  the 
Lord."* 

Now  this  is  a  doctrine  calcuhxted  to  mislead  most  disastrously 
young  men  endeavouring  to  prosper  in  the  world;  for  if  they  piously 
trust  to  Sabbath-observance  as  the  means  of  prosperity,  they  will  as- 
suredly be  disappointed,  and  may  even  acquire  a  feeling  of  disgust  at 
religion,  instead  of  mere  disrespect  for  the  guides  who  have  led  them 
blindfold  into  the  ditch.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  adduce  "  infidel" 
writers  like  Adam  Smith  and  Benjamin  Franklin  in  opposition  to 
Dr  Bruce  ;  but  as  the  unquestionable  authority  of  Solomon  is  on 
the  side  of  the  philosophers,  surely  it  is  fit  that  he  be  respectfully 
listened  to  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this.  Does  Solomon,  then,  teach 
any  thing  like  the  doctrine  of  Dr  Bruce  ?  Does  he  even  mention  the 
Sabbath  at  all  ?  Let  any  one  peruse  the  Book  of  Proverbs  and  an- 
swer these  questions.  The  fact  will  appear,  that  while  Dr  Bruce's 
all-sufficient  Sabbath-observance  is  completely  ignored  by  the  royal 
teacher,  the  praises  of  industry,  wisdom,  sobriety,  and  justice,  as  the 
means  of  prosperity,  are  continually  in  his  mouth.  "  That  man  be- 
cometh  poor  who  dealeth  Avith  a  slack  hand  ;  hut  the  hand  of  the  dili- 
(/ent  maketh  r/r/i."f  "  Riches  and  honour  are  ivith  Wisdom ;  yea  durable 
riches  and  righteousness  :"|  "  length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand, 
and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honour  ;  her  ways  are  Avays  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  her  paths  are  peace. "§  "  Blessings  are  upon  the  head 
of  thejust,^^  and  "  a  faithful  man  shall  abound  with  blessings."!  "  He 
that  tilleth  his  land  shall  be  satisfied  with  bread  ;  but  he  that  foUoweth 
after  vain  persons  shall  have  poverty  enough."^  "  The  hand  of  the 
diligent  shall  bear  rule  :  but  the  slothful  shall  be  under  tribute."** 
"  The  soul  of  the  sluggard  desireth,  and  hath  nothing  ;  but  the  soul 
0^  the  diligent  &\\Qk\\  be  made  fat."ff  "  Seest  thou  a  nvAii  diligent  in  his 
business  ?  he  shall  stand  before  kings. ";|;+  But  "  the  drunkard  and  the 
glutton  shall  come  to  poverty ;  and  drowsiness  shall  clothe  a  man 
with  rags."§§ — The  race,  to  be  sure,  is  not  always  "  to  the  swift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong,  neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches 
to  men  of  understanding,  nor  yet  favour  to  men  of  skill,  but  time  and 
chance  happeneth  to  them  all  ;"|1 1|  but  still  the  experience  of  all  times 
makes  it  certain  that,  accidents  apart,  it  is  the  diligent,  sober,  just,  and 
intelligent  worker,  who  attains  the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  honour,  and 
happiness.  If  a  man  be  so  over-diligent  in  his  business,  as  to  labour 
on  the  weekly  holiday,  instead  of  using  it  for  the  refreshment  of  his 
body  and  mind,  and  the  cultivation  of  those  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  by  which  his  conduct  in  business  should  be  directed,  he  is  not 
the  diligent  man  that  Solomon  speaks  of ;  he  wants  ^^  wisdom,''  and 
will  suffer,  not  indeed  for  profaning  the  Sabbath,  but  for  the  folly  of 
over-tasking  his  strength,  of  leaving  the  higher  faculties  of  his  mind 

*  The  Duty  and  Privilege  of  Keeping  the  Sabbath,  by  John  Bruce,  A.M., 
p.  23.     Edinburgh,  1842. 

In  what  part  of  Scripture  is  any  one  forbidden  to  "  think  his  own  thoughts" 
on  the  Sabbath  ? 

t  Prov.  X.  4.  X  I"^-  ■^i'i-  18.  §  lb.  iii.  16,  17. 

II   lb.  X.  6  ;  xxviii.  20.  «^  lb.  xii.  11 ;  xxviii.  19.  **  lb.  xii.  24. 

tt  lb.  xiii.  4.     See  also  xix.  15  ;  xx.  4  ;   xxiv.  30-34.  JJ  lb.  xxii.  29. 

§§  lb.  xxiii.  21,  and  29-32.  1|||  Eccl.  ix.  11. 
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unimproved,  aud  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  fellow-citizens  who 
would  otherwise  have  promoted  his  welfare.*  The  Jews,  who  disre- 
gard our  Sabbath,  aud  observe  one  which  Christians  in  general  hold 
to  be  no  Sabbath  at  all,  are  observed  to  be  a  good  deal  more  prosper- 
ous than  the  penniless  Sabbath  Alliance.  Yet,  upon  the  principle  of 
Dr  Bruce,  hoAV  can  this  be  ? 

The  same  writer  affirms,  that  "  if  Christians  had  added  this  day 
(the  Christian  Sabbath)  of  their  own  authority,  calling  it  a  divine 
institution,  without  any  truth,  or  any  title  to  do  so,  then  should  we 
have  expected,  that,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  so  would 
the  Almighty  Lawgiver  have  punished  them  with  rigour  for  adding 
to  his  institutions,  and  pretending  to  have  his  authority  for  an 
ordinance  of  their  own."f  Upon  this  passage,  several  observations 
occur  : — 1.  Whereas,  in  these  latter  days,  the  Almighty  Lawgiver  is 
not  known  to  punish  transgressors  miraculously,  as  in  the  theocratic 
times  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  but  is  observed  to  administer  his  moral 
government  towards  men  by  annexing  to  misconduct  certain  evil 
consequences  which  naturally  aud  uniformly  flow  from  it, — such  a  me- 
thod of  punishing  as  that  of  which  we  read  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  should  not  have  been  "  expected"  by  Dr  Bruce  on  the  occasion 
supposed.  2.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  primitive  Christians  never  called 
the  Lord's  day  a  divine  institution  ;J  but,  had  they  done  so,  they 
would  in  effect  have  spoken  the  truth,  seeing  that  the  festival  which 
they  observed  was  in  harmony  with  (Tod's  natural  law,  made  known 
by  reason  and  conscience.  3.  Li  devoting  a  portion  of  the  Lord's 
day  to  the  social  worship  of  Clod  and  to  their  own  spiritual  improve- 
ment, they  obeyed  a  natural  law  of  Grod,  and  enjoyed  the  advantages 
which  naturally  flow  from  such  obedience.  And  lastly,  when,  in 
modern  times,  the  primitive  institution  was  senselessly  changed  from 
a  joyful  festival  to  a  season  of  sadness  and  weary  formality,  this 
thrusting  upon  it  of  a  character  asserted  to  be  "  divine,"  but  "  with- 
out any  truth,  or  any  title  to  do  so,"  actually  has  been,  and  is  very 
visibly  at  this  day,  "  punished  with  rigour"  (in  a  natural  way),  by 
the  loss  of  an  enormous  amount  of  health,  happiness,  good  temper, 
intelligence,  and  sobriety,  which  would  otherwise  have  existed  in 
Scotland  during  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Such  is  the 
real  manner  in  which  "  God's  vengeance  against  Sabbath-breakers" 
is  exhibited  to  the  human  understanding  !§ 

According  to  another  luminary  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 

*  See  ante,  p.  349.  t  Loc.  cit.  J   See  ante,  p.  281. 

§  Mr  Wilberforce,  writing  at  a  time  when  Puritanism  was  a  much  milder 
thing  than  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  observes  most  truly,  that 
with  many  persons,  even  of  the  graver  and  more  decent  sort,  "  the  Sunday  is, 
to  say  the  best  of  it,  a  heavy  day  ;  and  that  larger  part  of  it,  v/hich  is  not 
claimed  by  the  public  offices  of  the  church,  dully  drawls  on  in  comfortless  vacuity, 

or,  without  improvement,  is  trifled  away  in  vain  and  unprofitable  discourse 

How  little  do  many  seem  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  institution,  who  are  not 
wholly  inattentive  to  its  exterior  decorums  !  How  glad  are  they  to  qualify  the 
rigour  of  their  religious  labours !  How  hardly  do  they  plead  against  being 
compelled  to  devote  the  ivhole  of  the  day  to  religion,  claiming  to  themselves  no 
Rmall  merit  for  giving  up  to  it  a  part,  and  purchasing,  therefore,  as  they  hope, 
a  right  to  sjjend  the  remainder  more  agreeably  !  .  .  .  .  Even  business  itself  is 
recreation  compared  with  religion;  and  from  the  drudgery  of  this  day  of  sacred 
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the  grand  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  Stewarts  was  their  publication  of 
the  Book  of  Sports,  a  document  having  for  its  tendency  (as  we 
formerly  saw,  pp.  144,  319)  the  protection  of  men's  liberty  against 
the  tyrannical  and  lawless  encroachments  of  the  Puritans.  "  Ere 
long,"  says  Dr  Lorimer,  "  the  judgments  of  Heaven  pursued  the 
royal  family,  which  had  set  themselves,  or  been  set  by  others,  against 
the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  ;  till,  after  varied  calamities,  the  very  line 
was  driven  from  the  British  throne." — {Tlie  Protestant  or  the  Popish 
Sabbath  ?  p.  22.)  This  profound  writer  sees  nothing  in  the  faithless- 
ness and  despotism  of  the  Stewarts  that  could  lead  to  their  downfall : 
to  account  for  the  decapitation  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  he  is  obliged  to  bring  the  offended  "  Lord  of  the  Sabbath" 
upon  the  stage  ! — True,  there  was  bad  policy  as  well  as  anti-Puri- 
tanism (for  it  would  be  erroneous  to  say  anti-Judaism)  in  publishing 
the  Book  of  Sports,  and  Charles  enforced  in  an  arbitrary  and  inde- 
fensible manner  the  reading  of  this  document  from  the  pulpits  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  so  that  the  natural  consequences  of  impolicy  and 
of  the  arbitrary  spirit  displayed  on  this  and  maiii/  other  occasions 
enr,ued.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  in  a  Sabbatarian  point 
of  view  :  had  Charles  forced  the  clergy  to  denounce,  in  spite  of  their 
own  convictions,  the  pious  practice  of  burning  old  women  as  witches, 
he  would  have  excited  the  hostility  and  religious  horror  of  the  Puri- 
tans quite  as  much  as  he  did  by  punishing  refusal  to  proclaim  that 
his  subjects  were  at  liberty  to  refresh  themselves  with  lawful  sports 
on  Sunday  afternoons. 

The  remarks  previously  made  in  these  pages,*  on  the  gratuitous  as- 
sumption of  the  Sabbatarians  that  the  Deity  works  miracles  for  them 

rest,  tket/ fly  for  relief  to  their  ordinary  occupations." — {Practical  View  of  Ohris- 
tianity,  ch.  iv.,  sect.  2.) 

This  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  condition  of  men  who  have  been  put  upon  a  wrong 
way  of  observing  the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  phenomena,  it  is  true,  are  usu- 
ally ascribed  to  corruption  of  man's  nature,  and  his  consequent  aversion  to  all 
that  is  good.  But  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  give  us  husks  to  eat,  and  to  ac- 
cuse us  of  repugnance  to  all  that  is  good  for  food  when  we  turned  away  from 
them  with  disgust;  for,  with  naturally-constituted  people,  it  is  as  truly  a  de- 
parture from  nature  to  spend  Sunday  in  the  Puritanical  way,  as  to  feed  upon 
things  ill  adapted  to  the  tastes,  necessities,  and  digestive  apparatus  of  man.  And 
even  when  food  is  suitable,  "  enough"  of  it,  we  know,  "  is  as  good  as  a  feast. ''^ 
See  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xliv.,  p.  91. 

The  following  is  another  picture,  shewing  the  influence  of  Puritanical  Sab- 
bath-observance on  the  temper  of  some  of  its  votaries  : — 

"  Yet  some  a  Sabbath  galls,  o'er-strictly  set, 
(As  hounds,  kept  long  at  walk,  in  kennel  fret,) 
And  then  the  silent  niece,  the  meek-eyed  wife, 
Shrink  from  the  prelude  growl  of  coming  strife, 
As,  'neath  the  thraldoms  of  a  tedious  day, 
Resolves  of  duty,  one  by  one,  give  way. 
Even  thou,  the  saccharine  of  all  week-day  men — 
Confess,  my  friend — art  somewhat  acid  then  ! 
Oft,  too,  on  miuds  not  abstract  quite,  nor  pure, 
Long-stretched  devotions  that  but  ill  endure. 
Slander,  who  thrives  on  leisure  unemployed, 
Slander  drops  in,  to  fill  the  uneasy  void; 
And  duly  makes,  if  not  in  holiest  guise. 
Her  Sabbath-day  a  day  of  sacrifice!" 

Rhymed  Plea  for  Tolerance,  p.  114. 
*  See  pp.  362-5. 
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as  he  used  to  do  for  Moses  and  Elijah,  are  quite  as  applicable  here 
as  in  the  former  place  :  the  question  recurs — x\niong  all  the  acci- 
dents upon  railways,  how  do  you  distinguish  those  which  are  speci- 
ally brought  about  by  the  hand  of  "  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,"  from 
such  as  happen  in  the  regular  course  of  his  providence  ?  How  can 
you  tell  whether  a  certain  railway-carriage  is  shattered  in  conse- 
quence of  some  weakness  of  an  axle  or  a  sleeper,  or  is  disabled  like 
the  chariots  of  the  Egyptians  by  "the  Lord's  taking  off  their  wheels"  ?* 
If  such  questions  be  thought  profane,  let  the  blame  rest  upon  those 
who  by  their  profane  arrogance  compel  the  putting  of  them. 

The  presumption  of  the  fanatics  who  imagine  themselves  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  secret  counsels  of  the  Almighty,  is  effectively  re- 
proved by  Archbishop  Whately  in  his  Charge  on  The  Ru/ht  Use  of 
National  Afflictions,  delivered,  in  September  1848,  to  the  clergy  of  the 
dioceses  of  Dublin  and  Kildare.     He  says : — 

"  It  is  true,  that  according  to  the  extraordinary  or  miraculous  dis- 
pensations of  the  Most  High,  transgressions  have  been  visited  with 
temporal  judgments  that  had  no' natural  connection  with  their  offences. 

"The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  for  their  wickedness, — 
the  plagues  sent  on  the  Egyptians,— the  defeat  of  the  Israelites  in 
war,  when  they  had  fallen  into  idolatry, — and  indeed  the  general 
course  of  the  divine  government  of  that  peculiar  people, — are  among 
the  instances  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  that  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

"And,  under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  though  this  was  far  from 
being  then  the  usual  course  of  the  divine  government,  a  few  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind  are  recorded  :  such  as  the  sudden  death  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  the  blindness  inflicted  on  Elymas  the 
sorcerer. 

"  But  in  reference  to  all  such  instances  of  what  is  called  the  ex- 
traordinary or  miraculous  interference  of  Providence  for  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  it  Avill  be  easy  for  you,  and  also  very  necessary,  to  point 
out  to  your  hearers  that  the  connection  between  the  sin  and  the 
punishment,  is,  in  these  cases,  what  never  can  be  known,  except  by  ex- 
press divine  revelation,  and  is  to  be  declared  only  by  an  inspired  servant 
of  the  Lord.  How  do  we  know  that  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  was  a  judgment  for  their  wickedness  ?  Because  we  are 
expressly  informed  of  this  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  How  do  we  know 
that  the  locusts  and  the  storms  which  desolated  Egypt,  and  the  plague 
which  cut  off  their  fii'st-born,  were  a  consequence  of  their  retaining 
the  Israelites  in  bondage  ?  or  that  Korah  and  his  company  were  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  earthquake,  as  a  judgment  for  having  '  provoked  the 
Lord'  ?  or  that  the  sudden  death  of  Ananias  was  inflicted  on  him  for 
having  tempted  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Evidently  we  know  this  only  be- 
cause Moses,  in  the  one  case,  and  Peter,  in  the  other,  by  divine  au- 
thority, declared  the  sin,  ?a\i\.  foretold  the  penalty. 

"  But  shall  any  one  of  us — you  may  observe  to  your  people — shall 
any  one  of  us,  uninspired  men,  presume  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
those  who  are  cut  off'  by  sudden  death,  or  who  are  visited  by  such 
calamities  as  an  earthquake,  a  famine,  or  a  pestilence  ?     Shall  we 

*  Exocl.  xiv.  25. 
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take  upon  ourselves  to  declare  the  counsels  of  the  Most  High,  when 
He  has  not  revealed  them  ?  and,  in  defiance  of  our  Master's  express 
warning,  pi-oclaim  that  tliese  men  were  sinners  above  those  who  have 
escaped  such  a  fate  ? 

"  You  should  warn  your  people  against  listening  to  those  false  pro- 
phets, who  dare  to  give  out  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  when  the  Lord 
hath  not  spoken.'  Whatever  high  pretensions  they  may  make,  it  is 
not  piety,  but  the  most  daring  /'/ftpiety,  thus  to  mimic  the  voice  of 
Grod's  inspired  messengers,  and  to  come  forward,  without  any  divine 
commission,  setting  forth  their  own  fancies  as  revelations  from  Heaven. 
It  is  not  wisdom  from  above,  but  gross  ignorance  of  both  the  Volumes 
which  the  same  divine  Author  has  opened  for  our  instruction, — the  Vol- 
ume of  Nature,  and  the  Volume  of  Revelation, — that  leads  men  thus  to 
confound  together  the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  dispensations  of 
His  Providence.  »S'ortie  design,  no  doubt,  the  Allwise  Grovernor  of  the 
world  must  have,  in  all  his  dispensations,  whether  of  sorrow  or  of  joy. 
He  sends  want,  and  He  sends  abundance, — He  allots  affliction,  and 
temporal  deliverance  and  prosperity,  not  at  random,  but  according  to 
some  fitness  which  He  perceives  in  the  respective  parties,  to  be  the 
recipients  of  these  dispensations. 

"  The'hardships  undergone  by  the  Apostles,  they  were  exposed  to, 
we  may  be  assured,  for  some  good  reason  :  and  so  also,  health,  plenty, 
and  every  kind  of  temporal  success,  are  doubtless  bestowed  with  some 
wise  design,  on  those  who  obtain  such  advantages.  But  when  He  has 
not  thought  fit  to  reveal  what  his  designs  are,  it  is  not  for  us,  short- 
sighted mortals,  to  pi'onounce  upon  them,  and  presumptuously  to  usurp 
the  office  of  his  pi-ophets.  '  Wherefore  judge  nothing,'  says  the 
Apostle, '  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord  come,  who  will  bring  to  light 
the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of 
the  hearts  !  and  then  shall  every  man  have  his  praise  of  God.'    .     .    . 

"  The  chief  practical  eifect  of  these  denunciations  is,  as  experience 
but  too  plainly  shews,  to  set  men  upon  judging  their  neighbours  in- 
stead of  themselves.  Most  of  you  can  bear  witness  that  the  generality 
of  those  who  proclaim  that  some  national  sin  has  called  down,  or  is 
likely  to  call  down,  a  national  judgment,  seldom  or  never  attribute 
this  sin  to  themselves,  but  to  some  party,  church,  or  sect  to  which  they 
are  hostile.  Or,  if  they  take  any  blame  to  themselves,  it  is  for  being 
tjo  lenient  and  tolerant  towards  the  faults  of  their  opponents.  It  is 
the  sin  of  those  who  profess,  or  who  encourage,  or  who  tolerate,  some 
false  or  heretical  faith — different  from  their  own, — it  is  the  sin  of  their 
rulers  in  advocating  ungodly  measures, — it  is  the  sin  of  this  or  that 
party,  opposed  to  their  own  ; — these  you  will  always  find  represented 
as  the  national  sins  which  are  calling  down  the  divine  vengeance. 
These  persons  call  loudly  for  reformation  ;  but  it  is  their  neighbours, 
not  themselves,  that  are  to  be  reformed. 

"  And  this  accounts  for  the  ready  reception  that  this  doctrine  often 
meets  with,  and  the  jwpulariti/  enjoyed  by  its  advocates.  For  the 
natural  man  is  far  more  quicksighted  to  the  faults,  real  or  supposed, 
of  others,  and  especially  of  those  in  any  way  opposed  to  him,  than  to 
his  own  ;  and  far  more  ready  to  Ijlame  himself  for  over-tenderness  to- 
wards his  neighbour  than  for  self-partiality.  To  examine  carefully 
and  candidly  one's  own  heart  and  life,  preparatory  to  that  great  and 
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final  examination  at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  is  far  less  agreeable,  though 
a  far  more  profitable  task,  than  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  our  rulers, 
- — of  our  countrymen, — or  of  the  rest  of  the  world."* 

*  Pages  12-15,  17,  18. — Selden  in  like  manner  observes  : — "  We  cannot  tell 
what  is  a  judgment  of  God;  'tis  presumption  to  take  upon  us  to  know.  In 
time  of  plague  we  know  we  want  healtli,  and  therefore  we  pray  to  God  to  give 
us  health  ;  in  time  of  war  we  know  we  want  peace,  and  therefore  we  pray  to 
God  to  give  us  peace.  Commonly  we  say  a  judgment  falls  upon  a  man  for  some- 
thing in  him  we  cannot  abide.  An  example  we  have  in  King  James,  concern- 
ing the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  One  said  he  was  killed  for  his  wench- 
ing ;  another  said  he  was  killed  for  turning  his  religion.  No,  says  King  James 
(who  could  not  abide  fighting),  he  was  killed  for  permitting  duels  in  his  king- 
dom."— {Table  Talk,  art.  JUDGMENTS.) 

Even  Baxter  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  lesson  from  the  tower  of  Siloam  (Luke 
xiii.  4,  5  )  ;  for  he  records  with  surprise  that  in  the  Great  Fire  of  London  "  the 
houses  of  the  most  just  and  godly  men  no  more  escaped  than  the  rest,  even  where 
God  was  daily  called  upon  and  worshipped  !  No,  nor  the  churches,  where  many 
holy,  excellent  men  had  been  famous,  fruitful  preachers,  and  where  the  bodies 
of  thousands  of  true  saints  had  been  buried." — (IJorAs,  vol.  xi.,  p.  503.) 

With  the  progress  of  science  came  juster  views  of  the  method  of  God's  govern- 
ment (see  ante,  p.  69) ;  Newton's  Principia  made  havoc  of  prodigies  and  witch- 
craft, and  we  learn  from  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  that  in  the  next  generation  the 
laws  of  nature  were  as  fully  recognised  among  the  educated  as  they  are  at  the 
present  day  : — 

"  Think  we,  like  some  weak  piince,  th'  Eternal  Cause 
Prone  for  liis  fav'rites  to  reverse  his  laws  ? 
Shall  burning  j?<;tna,  if  a  sage  requires. 
Forget  to  thunder,  and  recal  her  fires  ? 
On  air  or  sea  new  motions  be  imprest, 
Oh  blameless  Bethel  !  to  relieve  thy  breast  ? 
When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on  high, 
Shall  gravitation  cease,  if  you  go  by  ?" 

Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  IV. 

On  the  subject  of  this  Note,  see,  farther,  Baxter's  Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  212  ; 
|)r  Spencer's  Discourse  concerning  Prodigies,  2d  ed.,  p.  348  (London,  1665); 
Bishop  Sprat's  History  of  the  Koyal  Society,  Part  III.,  sections  19  and  20 
(quoted  in  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.,  p.  448) ; 
Cato's  Letters  (by  Thomas  Gordon),  No.  52,  Nov.  11,  1721,  "Of  Divine  Judg- 
ments— the  Wickedness  and  Absurdity  of  applying  them  to  Men  and  Events;" 
Butler's  Analogy,  part  i.,  ch.  ii.  ;  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
Moses,  vol.  i.,  p.  196  ;  D'Israeli's  Inquiry  into  the  Character  of  James  I.,  in  his 
Miscellanies  of  Literature,  p.  333 ;  Whately's  Essays  on  the  Errors  of  Roman- 
ism, &c.,  4th  ed.,  p.  18,  and  his  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences,  Lesson  viii., 
§  3,  4  ;  George  Combe's  Constitution  of  Man,  and  On  the  Relation  between 
Science  and  Scripture  ;  the  introduction  to  Carlyle's  Cromwell ;  Samuel  Bailey's 
Essays  on  the  Formation  and  Publication  of  Opinions,  &c.,  2d  ed.,  pp.  197-218, 
where  there  is  an  admirable  essay  "  On  Inattention  to  the  Dejiendence  of 
Causes  and  Effects  in  Moral  Conduct;"  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Cholera 
no  Judgment !  The  Efficacy,  Philosophy,  and  Practical  Tendency  of  the  Prayer 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ordered  to  be  used  during  the  Prevalence  of 
Cholera,  examined;"  London,  1849.     See  also  ante,  pp.  293,  313. 
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Note  N,  page  13. 
The  Scottish  3Iemorials  afiainst  Sunday  Trains. 

We  have  already  seen  how  forced  and  hollow  was  the  show,  created 
by  the  Sabbath  Alliance,  of  wide-spread  enthusiasm  against  Sunday 
trains,* — and  how  little  that  body  was  sympathised  with  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  those  who,  by  their  intelligence  and  knowledge,  naturally 
give  the  tone  to  public  opinion  in  Scotland. f 

The  memorials  which  supplied  the  directors  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Gllasgow  Railway  Company  with  so  convenient  a  pretext  for  giving 
out  that  public  opinion  had  imposed  upon  them  the  duty  of  aban- 
doning the  conveyance  of  passengers  on  Sundays, ;|;  were  the  fruit  of 
clerical  agitation,  at  the  instance  of  the  Alliance,  throughout  the 
country,  but  chiefly  among  the  ignorant  in  remote  districts,  including 
the  Highlands  and  Islands,  whose  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part 
ludicrously  incompetent  to  judge  whether  Sunday  trains  are  right  or 
wrong,  and,  when  they  actually  wrote  the  names  appended  to  the 
memorials,  were  usually  made  to  believe  that  the  running  of  those 
trains  was  the  first  step  to  the  utter  abolition  of  the  Sabbath.§ 

The  perusal  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Chnrch  and  her  Accuser  in 
the  Far  North,  hi/  Investicjator,  ||  or  of  an  article  headed  "  Puritanism  in 
the  Highlands,"  in  the  Quarterlij  Review,  vol.  Ixxxix.,  p.  307  (Sept. 
1851),  will  enable  any  one  to  judge  what  value  ought  to  be  attached  to 
expressions  of  theological  or  other  opinion  by  the  Celtic  population  of 
Scotland.  Nobody  who  has  read  either  of  these  publications  can  feel 
the  slightest  surprise  in  perusing  the  following  report,  which  was 
brought  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  19th  February  1850,  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Petitions  : — 

"  Your  Committee  have,  from  time  to  time,  published,  for  the  in- 
formation of  members,  the  orders  and  practice  of  the  House,  which 
regulate  the  framing  and  presentation  of  public  petitions.  Amongst 
other  rules  are  the  following  : — Every  petition  must  be  signed  by  at 

*  Ante,  pp.  358-362;  389,  409-410. 

t   Pp.  400-404,  410.  X  P.  361. 

§  "  Not  they  that  are  wisest  at  a  distance,"  says  Baxter,  "  but  they  that  are 
nearest  the  people,  and  are  always  with  them,  are  most  likely  to  prevail  to 
make  disciples  of  them,  and  bring  them  to  their  mind  :  so  great  an  advantage 
it  is  to  talk  daily  and  confidently  to  ignorant  souls,  when  there  is  none  to  talk 
against  them,  and  to  make  their  folly  knoivn." — (Works,  vol.  xv.,  p.  408.) 

"  The  generality  of  mankind,"  says  Archdeacon  Daubeny,  "  are  governed  by 
loords  and  names,  often  without,  and  sometimes  even  against  their  knowledge  ; 
whilst  the  ignorant  multitude  are  led  backward  and  forward,  this  way  and  that 
way,  like  a  drove  of  cattle,  by  the  ci-y  to  which  their  drivers  have  familiarised 
them.  This  has  been  the  case  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present 
day,  and  must  be  the  case  so  long  as  men  continue  to  be  what  they  are — more 
disposed  to  act  than  to  think/^ — (Guide  to  the  Church,  Discourse  vii.,  p.  99.) 

II  Glasgow,  1850.— The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  clergyman  who  spent  his 
youth  in  the  Far  North,  but  has  since  been  happily  transferred  to  a  parish  in 
one  of  the  southern  counties. 
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least  one  person  on  the  skin  or  sheet  on  which  the  petition  is  written. 
Every  petition  must  be  signed  by  the  parties  whose  names  are  ap- 
pended thereto  by  their  names  or  marks,  and  by  no  one  else,  except 
in  case  of  incapacity  by  sickness. 

"  Your  Committee  regret  to  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  such 
publicity,  and  that  they  have  repeatedly  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  House  irregularities  which  they  have  discovered,  a  too  frequent 
disregard  of  the  above-mentioned  orders  still  occurs. 

"  Your  Committee  Jiave  had  before  them  the  following  petitions 
for  abolition  of  Sunday  labour  in  the  Post-Ofifice  : 

"  From  inhabitants  of  Stornoway,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  646 
persons  ;  of  these  names,  only  a  very  small  number  appear  to  your 
Committee  to  be  genuine. 

"  From  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Knock,  county  of  Ross,  pur- 
porting to  be  signed  by  1037  persons  ;  in  this  case,  it  appears  to  your 
Committee  that  not  more  than  the  first  10  signatures  have  been  written 
by  the  individuals  bearing  the  respective  names,  those  following  being 
on  diflPerent  sheets,  and  each  sheet  written  by  one  and  the  same  per- 
son. 

"  From  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Lochcarrou,  county  of  Ross, 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  931  persons  ;  of  these  very  few  appear  to 
be  signed  by  the  parties  whose  names  are  attached. 

"  From  inhaltitants  of  the  burgh  of  Oban,  purporting  to  be  signed 
by  845  persons  ;  of  these  a  large  proportion  are  obviously  not  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  persons  whose  names  are  appended. 

"  Your  Committee  hope  that  members,  by  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  petitions  intrusted  to  them,  will  co-operate  with  the 
Committee  in  their  attempts  to  guard  the  right  of  petition  from 
abuse." 

About  a  month  afterwards  the  committee  found  it  necessai'y  to  make 
a  second  report  on  the  same  class  of  Sabbatarian  petitions  about  the 
Post-Office.  The  examples  selected  for  exposure  on  this  occasion  were 
"  those  from  Logic  Easter,  Sliisken,  and  about  a  dozen  of  other  bar- 
barous places,  the  bulk  of  signatures  to  which,  as  in  the  cases  formerly 
enumerated,  and  indeed  the  petitions  of  the  party  generally,  are  for- 
geries or  fabrications.  The  offenders,  however,"  adds  the  Scotsman 
(13th  March  1850),  "  are  long  since  seared  and  hardened  by  previous 
convictions.  The  few  of  their  organs  that  have  not  carefully  omit- 
ted all  mention  of  the  Committee's  report,  make  light  of  the  exposures. 
Their  Aberdeen  paper,  for  instance,  says, — '  We  are  quite  satisfied  of 
the  correctness  of  the  fact  stated  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
that  there  are  very  few  bonajide  signatures  attached  to  these  petitions.' 
But  that,  he  argues,  shews  nothing  more  than  the  '  deplorable  igno- 
rance'' of  the  alleged  petitioners.  Supposing,  for  the  moment,  that  the 
accused  persons  are  entitled  to  plead  ignorance,  it  is  surely  hard  that 
the  whole  community  should  submit  to  the  sway  of  what  is  admitted 
to  be  its  '  deplorably  ignorant'  portion." 

Some  years  ago,  1  examined  a  Sabbatarian  memorial  which  had 
been  presented  to  a  Scottish  railway  company  by  the  inhabitants  of  a 
district  the  centre  of  which  is  only  about  six  miles  from  Edinburgh  ; 
yet,  even  to  that  document,  got  up  in  a  comparatively  civilised  part 
of  the  country,  there  were  scores  of  signatures  written  by  one  hand. 
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Previously  to  tliat  time,  the  following  article  appeared  in  the  Cf7t(.s'- 
(/ow  Saturday  Eveiiinr/  Post : — "  Sir  Andrew  Agiiew  and  his  friends 
refer  to  the  number  of  the  memorials  and  other  representations  against 
the  trains.  This  is  tender  ground  for  the  party  to  tread  upon.  We 
would  willingly  draw  a  veil  over  the  disgraceful  means  adopted  by 
them  to  get  up  these  documents,  and  the  infamy  which  must  for 
ever  attach  to  them  fi'om  the  exposures  which  have  taken  place.  But 
truth  compels  us  to  show,  especially  to  distant  shareholders,  the  value 
of  such  pretended  expressions  of  opinion.  On  the  occasion  already 
referred  to  in  1842,  when  a  pile  of  these  documents  was  laid  on  the 
table  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Cilasgow  Company,  Mr 
M'Neil,  a  director,  upon  opening  one  of  the  memorials,  was  astonished 
to  observe  that  large  portions  of  the  signatures  were  written  in  one 
and  the  same  hand,  without  a  particle  of  authority  being  produced 
for  such  an  act ; — ^in  other  words,  that  the  signatures  were  forgeries. 
This  he  proclaimed  to  the  meeting.  The  charge,  after  being  loudly 
denied,  was  investigated  and  proved  to  be  but  too  well  founded.  It 
was  afterwards  taken  up  and  probed  to  the  bottom  by  one  of  our  con- 
temporaries, who  brought  to  light  the  monstrous  fact,  almost  incre- 
dible had  it  not  been  well  attested,  that  in  one  memorial  alone  one- 
third  of  the  signatures  were  forged,  '  some  of  the  persons  having  been 
dead  five  years,  and  others  never  having  been  heard  of.'  Those  who 
entertain  any  doubts  upon  the  subject  are  referred  to  the  columns  of 
the  Scotch  Reformers'  Gazette  for  the  months  of  May  and  June  (and  par- 
ticularly 25th  June)  1842,  where  they  will  find  most  damning  proof, 
followed  up  by  an  admission  of  the  fact.  Nor,  unfortunately  for  the 
cause  of  religion  and  morality,  was  this  a  solitary  instance  ;  for  the 
deputy-chairman,  Mr  Hamilton,  declared  that  the  whole  of  those 
memorials  which  he  had  been  able  to  examine  were  of  the  same  dis- 
graceful character.  This  exposure  at  once  explained  to  him  the  cause 
of  the  great  anxiety  and  repeated  efforts  which  had  been  made  (and 
which  had  appeared  to  him  so  unaccountable),  to  get  the  papers  with- 
drawn before  their  prcstuje  was  taken  away  by  too  close  an  insjiection. 
Farther,  we  have  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  a  similar  charge 
may  be  brought  against  the  memorials  presented  to  the  shareholders 
in  1846,  when  the  trains  were  discontinued  on  the  strength  of  this 
demonstration  of '  public  opinion.'  Of  course,  no  one  who  knows  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew  for  a  moment  supposes  that  he  personally  was  cogni- 
zant of,  or  would  have  sanctioned  such  proceedings ;  but  while  he 
identifies  himself  with  parties  using  such  pious  frauds,  he  must  not 
be  surprised  if  no  very  nice  distinction  is  made  between  him  and  his 
adherents.  But  let  us  put  the  most  charitable  construction  upon  the 
matter,  and  assume  that  the  signatures  were  authorised  to  be  made. 
What  does  this  prove  ?  Scotland  is  accustomed  to  boast  of  the  extent 
of  education  given  to  her  sons  and  daughters.  But  when  we  find  Sir 
Andrew  compelled  to  resort  to  distant  and  obscure  parishes  in  the 
Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland  to  fill  his  petitions  with  the  names 
of  persons  so  devoid  even  of  the  rudiments  of  education  as  not  to  be 
able  to  write  their  own  names, — nine-tenths  of  them  having  probably 
never  seen  a  railway,  if  they  ever  even  heard  of  one, — is  this  not  a 
tacit  admission  that  he  must  have  found  the  great  bulk  of  the  intelli- 
gent, well-informed  classes  of  his  counti-ymen  opposed  to  him,  before 
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he  would  attempt  to  bolster  up  his  cause  by  such  support  ?  There  are 
exceptions  no  doubt,  but  if  our  statement  is  disputecl,  we  challenge  Sir 
Andrew  to  an  examination  of  these  precious  documents  from  first  to 
last,  and  we  have  a  notion  that  some  rather  curious  revelations  will 
be  made.  Indeed,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  thinlv 
many  of  the  signatures  to  the  monster  petition  to  Parliament  last 
year,  such  as  six  or  eight  Queen  Victorias,  seventeen  Dukes  of  AYel- 
lington,  and  twenty-five  Punches,  quite  as  genuine  and  afi:brding  quite 
as  correct  an  indication  of  public  opinion  as  many,  of  those  attached 
to  the  memorials  against  the  Sunday  trains.  If  some  of  these  Ossianic 
productions  could  find  a  voice,  they  might  aptly  describe  themselves 
by  a  slight  alteration  of  Campbell's  line  :  — 

'  Our  names  are  a  hundred — our  hands  they  are  owe.' 

And  yet  it  is  such  documents  as  these,  manufactured,  as  numbers  of 
tliem  were,  at  headquarters — being  literally  word  for  word  the  same 
— and  sent  down  to  country  parishes  to  be  hawked  about  for  signa- 
ture, as  has  been  partially  admitted,  and  yet  containing  sometimes 
only  6  or  8  names, — it  is  such  documents  as  these  that  the  '  friends  of 
the  Sabbath  '  assure  us  represent  moral  and  religious  Scotland  !  And 
it  is  against  shovelfuls  of  such  rubbish  that  they  tell  us  the  solemn 
and  deliberate  representations  of  the  constituted  autliorities  of  the 
great  communities  of  the  country  are  to  weigh  as  nothing  !  " 

I  have  perused  in  the  Scotch  Reformers^  Gazette  the  whole  controversy 
above  referred  to,  and  can  corroborate  what  is  here  stated  respect- 
ing it.  After  some  tortuous  evasion,  and  even  a  plain  denial  of 
guilt,  a  reverend  gentleman  was  convicted  not  only  of  adding  or  get- 
ting added  many  false  signatures  to  the  memorial,  but  of  forging  a 
letter  to  the  editor  in  the  name  of  a  person  made  to  appear  as  confess- 
ing the  crime  and  exonerating  the  true  perpetrator  !  Messrs  J.  Hal- 
dane  and  William  Ferguson,  two  skilful  engravers,  and  Mr  Archibald 
Gr.  Macdonald,  lithographer  to  Her  Majesty,  all  of  Glasgow,  after 
comparing  the  reverend  gentleman's  avowed  productions  with  the  pre- 
tended manuscript  of  his  exonerator,  reported  that  they  were  unani- 
mously and  decidedly  of  opinion  that  although  there  was  obviously  an 
attempt  to  disguise  the  handwi'iting,  and  so  to  falsify  it,  yet  the  letter 
in  question  was  in  the  handwriting,  not  of  the  man  by  whom  it  pro- 
fessed to  be  written,  but  of  the  reverend  gentleman  whom  it  was  de- 
signed to  whitewash,  and  whose  name  I  here  omit,  in  the  hope  that  he 
has  long  since  repented  of  his  sin.  "  We  have  the  strongest  reasons," 
they  added,  "  for  coming  to  this  conclusion,  and  these  we  are  ready 
to  give,  if  required," 

The  report  of  the  engravers  was  published  in  the  Scotch  Reformers' 
Gazette  of  25th  June  1852,  with  the  following  editorial  remarks: — 

"  After  this  we  leave  the  Rev.  Mr to  his  own  meditations. 

If  he  or  any  of  his  friends  are  dissatisfied  with  this  truly  clenching 
evidence  against  him,  we  are  willing  to  submit  the  documents  to  the 
inspection  and  decision  of  any  other  respectable  engravers  in  the 
kingdom,  selected  by  themselves,  and  by  the  result  we  are  ready  to  stand 
or  fall."  The  accuracy  of  the  judgment  which  had  been  pronounced 
was,  however,  left  unchallenged. 
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The  public  spirit  displayed  by  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  on  this  oc- 
casion is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  unim- 
peachable fairness  with  which  he  conducted  the  controversy. 

After  the  foregoing  exposition  of  facts,  will  anybody  say  that  Dr 
M'Crie  is  blameless  in  having  written  as  follows  in  his  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew,  p.  375  ?  He  is  speaking  of  the  above-mentioned 
meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  Company,  held  on 
22d  February  1842  :— 

"  There  were,"  says  he,  "  213  memorials  from  public  bodies,  includ- 
ing about  40,000  names,  presented  against  the  unholy  proposal  of 
Sabbath  traffic,  while  only  six  other  bodies  were  hardy  enough  to  come 
forward  on  the  other  side.  .  .  .  Irritated  at  the  immense  phalanx  of 
memorials  laid  on  their  table,  the  supporters  of  Sabbath  traffic,  headed 
by  Mr  Alexander  M'Neil,  charged  their  opponents  with  unfair  methods 
in  procuring  them,  and  denounced  the  signatures  as  forgeries.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  only  circumstance  ivhich  gave  ax  air  op 
PLAUSIBILITY  to  this  charge  was,  that  in  rural  districts,  some  people,  on 
coming  forward  to  sign,  had  foolishly  employed  one  individual  to  save  them 
the  trouble  ofivriting  their  names  ^'  !! 

I  submit  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Dr  M'Crie,  before  writing  thus,  to  in- 
quire diligently  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  instead  of  implicitly  adopt- 
ing the  statements  made  hy  the  culprit  in  a  letter  which  he  published  in 
the  Witness  oi  2d  March  1842.  But  the  purpose  of  the  Memoirs  being 
to  glorify  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  and  his  adherents,  everything  conducive 
to  that  end  is  at  once  made  w^elcome,  while  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
"  God's  enemies"  are,  with  equal  readiness,  set  down  as,  of  course,  de- 
ceitful and  impious.* 

Strangers  may  well  be  astonished  to  learn  that  "  public  bodies"  are 
so  numerous  in  Scotland  as  to  be  capable  of  furnishing  213  memorials 
against  Sunday  trains.  But  the  mystery  will  disappear  when  it  is 
understood  that  under  this  imposing  appellation  Dr  M'Crie  ranks 
the  ecclesiastical  bodies,  great  and  small,  (including  congregations,  kii-k- 

*  "  An  ecclesiastical  historian,"  Le  Clerc  satirically  observes,  "  ought  to 
adhere  inviolably  to  this  maxim,  that  whatever  can  be  favourable  to  heretics  is 
false,  and  whatever  can  be  said  against  them  is  true  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  that  does  honour  to  the  orthodox  is  unquestionable,  and  every  thing  that 
can  do  them  discredit  is  surely  a  lie.  He  must  suppress,  too,  with  care,  or  at 
least  extenuate  as  far  as  possible,  the  errors  and  vices  of  those  whom  the  or- 
thodox are  accustomed  to  respect,  whether  they  know  any  thing  about  them  or 
no  ;  and  must  exaggerate,  on  the  contrary,  the  mistakes  and  faults  of  the  he- 
terodox to  the  utmost  of  his  jjower.  lie  must  remember  that  any  orthodox 
writer  is  a  competent  witness  against  a  heretic,  and  is  to  be  trusted  implicitly 
on  his  word  ;  while  a  heretic  is  never  to  be  believed  against  the  orthodox,  and 
has  honour  enough  done  him,  in  allowing  him  to  speak  against  his  own  side, 
or  in  favour  of  our  own.  It  is  thus  that  the  Centuriators  of  Magdeburg,  and 
thus  that  Cardinal  Baronius  have  written  ;  each  of  their  works  having  by  this 
means  acquired  an  immortal  glory  with  its  own  party.  But  it  must  be  owned 
that  they  are  not  the  earliest,  and  that  they  have  only  imitated  most  of  their 
predecessors  in  this  plan  of  writing.  For  many  ages,  men  had  only  sought  in 
ecclesiastical  antiquity,  not  what  was  really  to  be  found  there,  but  what  they 
conceived  ought  to  be  there  for  the  good  of  their  own  party." — (Parrhasiana, 
vol.  i.,  p.  168  ;   quoted  by  Ilallam,  Introd.  to  the  Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.,  p.  132.) 
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sessions,  and  deacons'  courts,)  which  abound  in  this  favoured  and  highly 
enlightened  corner  of  Christendom. 


Note  0,  page  15. 
Protestant  Principle  and  Protestant  Practice. 

"Mild  and  genteel  people,"  says  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  "do  not 
like  the  idea  of  persecution,  and  are  advocates  for  toleration  ;  hut 
then  they  think  it  no  act  of  intolerance  to  deprive  Catholics  of  politi- 
cal power.*  The  history  of  all  this  is,  that  all  men  secretly  like  to 
punish  others  for  not  being  of  the  same  opinion  with  themselves,  and 
that  this  sort  of  privation  is  the  only  species  of  persecution,  of  which 
the  improved  feeling  and  advanced  cultivation  of  the  age  Avill  admit. 
Fire  and  faggot,  chains  and  stone  walls,  have  been  clamoured  away ; 
nothing  remains  but  to  mortify  a  man's  pride,  and  to  limit  his  re- 
sources, and  to  set  a  mark  upon  him,  by  cutting  him  off  from  his  fair 
share  of  political  power.  By  this  receipt  insolence  is  gratified  and 
humanity  is  not  shocked.  The  gentlest  Protestant  can  see,  with  dry 
eyes.  Lord  Stourton  excluded  from  Parliaiuent,  though  he  Avould 
abominate  the  most  distant  idea  of  personal  cruelty  to  Mr  Petre. 
This  is  only  to  say  that  he  lives  in  the  nineteenth  instead  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  that  he  is  as  intolerant  in  religious  matters  as 
the  state  of  manners  existing  in  his  age  will  permit.  Is  it  not  the 
same  spirit  which  wounds  the  jiride  of  a  fellow-creature  on  account  of 
his  faith,  or  which  casts  his  body  into  the  flames  ?  Are  they  any  thing- 
else  but  degrees  and  modifications  of  the  saine  principle  ?  The  minds 
of  these  two  men  no  more  differ  because  they  differ  in  their  degrees 
of  punishment,  than  their  bodies  dift'er  because  one  wore  a  doublet  in 
the  time  of  Mary,  and  the  other  wears  a  coat  in  the  reign  of  George. 
I  do  not  accuse  them  of  intentional  cruelty  and  injustice  :  I  am  sure 
there  are  very  many  excellent  men  who  Avould  be  shocked  if  they  could 
conceive  themselves  to  be  guilty  of  anything  like  cruelty  ;  but  they 
innocently  give  a  wrong  name  to  the  bad  spirit  which  is  within  them, 
and  think  they  are  tolerant  because  they  are  not  as  intolerant  as  they 
could  have  been  in  other  times,  but  cannot  be  now.  The  true  spirit 
is  to  search  after  God  and  for  another  life  with  lowliness  of  heart ;  to  fling 
doion  no  maii^s  altar,  to  punish  no  man^s  proAfer ;  to  heap  no  penalties  and 
no  ptalns  on  those  solemn  supplications  tvhich,  in  divers  tongues,  and  in 
varied  forms,  and  in  temples  of  a  thousand  shapes,  but  with  one  deep  sense 
of  human  dependence,  men  pour  forth  to  God. 

"  It  is  completely  untrue  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  what  it  was 
three  centuries  ago,  or  that  it  is  unchangeable  and  unchanged.  These 
are  mere  words,  without  the  shadow  of  truth  to  support  them.    If  the 

■^  Or  to  exclude  from  Parliament  Her  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  of  the  Hebrew 
faith,  and  from  chairs  in  universities  the  very  large  body  of  scientific  and  literary 
men  who,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right,  and  performance  of  the  duty,  of  private 
judgment,  interpret  Scripture  otherwise  than  the  divines  who  assembled  two 
centuries  ago  at  Westminster  to  give  tlie  Long  Parliament  their  humble  advice 
concerning  true  religion. 
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Pope  were  to  address  a  bull  to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  excommunicating 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  cutting  him  off  from  the  succession,  for  his 
Protestant  effusion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  would  be  laughed  at  as 
a  lunatic  in  all  the  Catholic  chapels  in  Dublin.  The  Catholics  would 
not  now  burn  Protestants  as  heretics.  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  worship  in  one  church — Catholics  at  eleven, 
Protestants  at  one  ;  they  sit  in  the  same  Parliament,  are  elected  to 
the  same  office,  live  together  without  hatred  or  friction,  under  equal 
laws.  Who  can  see  and  know  these  things,  and  say  that  the  Catho- 
lic religion  is  unchangeable  and  unchanged  ? 

"  I  have  often  endeavoured  to  reflect  upon  the  causes  which,  from 
time  to  time,  raised  such  a  clamour  against  the  Catholics,  and  I  think 
the  following  are  among  the  most  conspicuous : 

"  1.  Historical  recollections  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  Pro- 
testants. 

"  2.  Theological  differences. 

"  3.  A  belief  that  the  Catholics  are  unfriendly  to  liberty. 

"  4.  That  their  morality  is  not  good. 

"  5.  That  they  meditiite  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  Church. 

"  6.  An  unprincipled  clamour  by  men  who  have  no  sort  of  belief  in 
the  danger  of  emancipation,  but  who  make  use  of  No  Popery  as  a 
political  engine. 

"  7.  A  mean  and  selfish  spirit  of  denying  to  others  the  advantages 
we  ourselves  enjoy. 

"  8.  A  vindictive  spirit  or  love  of  punishing  others,  who  offend 
our  self-love  by  presuming,  on  important  points,  to  entertain  opinions 
opposite  to  our  own. 

"  9.  Stupid  compliance  with  the  opinions  of  the  majority. 

"  10.  To  these  I  must,  in  justice  and  candour,  add,  as  a  tenth 
cause,  a  real  apprehension  on  the  part  of  honest  and  reasonable  men, 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  grant  further  concessions  to  the  Catholics. 

"  To  these  various  causes  I  shall  make  a  short  reply,  in  the  order 
in  which  I  have  placed  them. 

"  1.  Mere  historical  recollections  are  very  miserable  reasons  for  the 
continuation  of  penal  and  incapacitating  laws,  and  one  side  has  as 
much  to  recollect  as  the  other. 

2.  The  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  questions  purely  theological. 

3.  It  is  ill  to  say  this  in  a  country  whose  free  institutions  were 
founded  by  Catholics,  and  it  is  often  said  by  men  who  care  nothing 
about  free  institutions. 

"  4.  It  is  not  true. 

"  5.  ^lake  their  situation  so  comfortable,  that  it  will  not  be  worth 
their  while  to  attempt  an  enterprise  so  desperate. 

"  6.  This  is  an  unfair  political  trick,  because  it  is  too  dangerous  : 
it  is  spoiling  the  table  in  order  to  win  the  game. 

"  The  7th  and  8th  causes  exercise  a  great  share  of  influence  in 
every  act  of  intolerance.  The  9th  must,  of  course,  comprehend  the 
greatest  number. 

"  10.  Of  the  existence  of  such  a  class  of  No  Poperists  as  this,  it 
would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  doubt,  but  I  confess  it  excites  in 
me  a  very  great  degree  of  astonishment 

"  You  talk  of  their  [the  Catholics']  abuse  of  the  Reformation — but 
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hi  there  any  end  to  the  obloquy  and  abuse  with  which  the  Catholics 
are  upon  every  point,  and  from  every  quarter,  assailed  ?  Is  there  any 
one  folly,  vice,  or  crime,  which  the  blind  fury  of  Protestants  does  not 
lavish  upon  them  ?  and  do  you  suppose  all  this  is  to  be  heard  in  silence, 
and  without  retaliation  ?  Abuse  as  much  as  you  please,  if  you  are 
going  to  emancipate  ;  but  if  you  intend  to  do  nothing  for  the  Ca- 
tholics but  to  call  them  names,  you  must  not  be  out  of  temper  if  you 
receive  a  few  ugly  appellations  in  return. 

"  The  great  object  of  men  who  love  party  better  than  truth,  is  to 
have  it  believed  that  the  Catholics  alone  have  been  persecutors ;  but 
what  can  be  more  flagrantly  unjust  than  to  take  our  notions  of  his- 
tory only  from  the  conquering  and  triumphant  party?  If  you  think 
the  Catholics  have  not  their  Book  of  Martyrs  as  well  as  the  Protes- 
tants, take  the  following  enumeration  of  some  of  their  most  learned 
and  careful  writers  : — 

"  The  whole  number  of  Catholics  who  have  suffered  death  in  Eng- 
land for  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  since  the  Re- 
formation : 

Henry  VIII.         ...  59 

Elizabeth              ....  204 

James  I.                 ....  25 

Charles  I.  and    1  oo 
Commonwealth  J                     '          ' 

Charles  II 8 


Total         .  .  .  .319 

"  Henry  VIII.,  with  consummate  impartiality,  burnt  three  Protes- 
tants and  hanged  four  Catholics  for  different  errors  in  religion  on  the 
same  day,  and  at  the  same  place.  Elizabeth  burnt  two  Dutch  Ana- 
baptists for  some  theological  tenets,  July  22,  1575,  Fox  the  martyr- 
ologist  vainly  pleading  with  the  queen  in  their  favour.  In  1579, 
the  same  Protestant  queen  cut  off  the  hand  of  Stubbs,  the  author  of 
a  tract  against  popish  connection,  of  Singleton,  the  printer,  and  Page, 
the  disperser  of  the  book.  Camden  saw  it  done.  Warburton  pro- 
perly says  it  exceeds  in  cruelty  any  thing  done  by  Charles  I.  On  the 
4th  of  June,  Mr  Elias  Thacker  and  Mr  John  Capper,  two  ministers  of 
the  Brownist  persuasion,  were  hanged  at  St  Edmund's-bury,  for  dis- 
persing books  against  the  Common  Prayer.  With  respect  to  the 
great  part  of  the  Catholic  victims,  the  law  was  fully  and  literally 
executed  :  after  being  hanged  up,  they  were  cut  down  alive,  dismem- 
bered, ripped  up,  and  their  bowels  burnt  before  their  faces ;  after 
which  they  were  beheaded  and  quartered.  The  time  employed  in 
this  butchery  was  very  considerable,  and,  in  one  instance,  lasted  more 
than  half  an  hour. 

"  The  uncandid  excuse  for  all  this  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
men  were  put  to  death  for  political,  not  for  religious  crimes.  That 
is,  a  law  is  first  passed,  making  it  high  treason  for  a  priest  to  exercise 
his  function  in  England,  and  so,  when  he  is  caught  and  burnt,  this  is 
not  religious  persecution,  but  an  offence  against  the  state.  We  are, 
r  hope,  all  too  busy  to  need  any  answer  to  such  childish,  uncandid 
reasoning  as  this. 

"  The  total  number  of  those  who  suffered  capitally  in  the  reign  of 
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Elizabeth,  is  stated  by  Dodtl  in  his  Church  History,*  to  bo  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  ;  further  inquiries  made  their  number  to  be 
two  hundred  and  four  :  iifteen  of  these  were  condemned  for  denying 
the  queen's  supremacy ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  for  the  exercise 
of  priestly  functions  ;  and  the  others  for  being  reconciled  to  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  or  for  aiding  and  assisting  priests.  In  this  list,  no  per- 
son is  included  who  was  executed  for  any  plot,  real  or  imaginary,  ex- 
cept eleven,  who  suffered  for  the  pretended  plot  of  Rheims ;  a  plot, 
which,  Dr  Milner  justly  observes,  was  so  daring  a  forgery,  that  even 
Camden  allows  the  sufferers  to  have  been  political  victims.  Besides 
these,  mention  is  made,  in  the  same  work,  of  ninety  Catholic  priests, 
or  laymen,  who  died  in  prison  in  the  same  reign.  '  About  the  same 
time,'  he  says,  '  I  find  fifty  gentlemen  lying  prisoners  in  York  Castle  ; 
most  of  them  perished  there,  of  vermin,  famine,  hunger,  thirst,  dirt, 
damp,  fever,  whipping,  and  broken  hearts,  the  inseparable  circum- 
stances of  prisons  in  those  days.  These  were  every  week,  for  a  twelve- 
month together,  dragged  by  main  force  to  hear  the  established  ser- 
vice performed  in  the  Castle  chapel.'  The  Catholics  were  frequently, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  tortured  in  the  most  dreadful  manner. 
In  order  to  extort  answers  from  Father  Campian,  he  was  laid  on  the 
rack,  and  his  limbs  stretched  a  little,  to  shew  him,  as  the  executioner 
termed  it,  what  the  rack  was.  He  persisted  in  his  refusal ;  then  for 
several  days  successively,  the  torture  was  increased,  and  on  the  last  two 
occasions,  he  was  so  cruelly  rent  and  torn,  that  he  expected  to  expire 
under  the  torment.  While  under  the  rack,  he  called  continually 
upon  Clod.  In  the  reign  of  the  Protestant  Edward  VI.,  John  Knell 
was  burnt  to  death,  and  the  year  after,  George  Parry  was  burnt  also. 
In  1575,  two  Protestants,  Peterson  and  Turwort  (as  before  stated), 
were  burnt  to  death  by  Elizabeth.  In  1589,  under  the  same  queen, 
Lewis,  a  Protestant,  was  burnt  to  death  at  Norwich,  where  Francis 
Kett  was  also  burnt  for  religious  opinions  in  1589,  under  the  same 
great  queen  ;  who,  in  1591,  hanged  the  Protestant  Hacket  for  heresy, 
in  Cheapside,  and  put  to  death  Clreenwood,  Ban*ow,  and  Penry,  for 
being  Brownists.  Southwell,  a  Catholic,  was  racked  ten  times  during 
the  reign  of  this  sister  of  bloody  Queen  Mary.  In  1592,  Mrs  Ward 
was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  for  assisting  a  Catholic  priest  to 
escape  in  a  box,  Mrs  Lyne  suffered  the  same  punishment  for  har- 
bouring a  priest ;  and  in  1586,  Mrs  Clitheroe,  who  was  accused  of 
i-elieving  a  priest,  and  refused  to  plead,  was  pressed  to  death  in  York 
Castle  ;  a  sharp  stone  being  placed  underneath  her  back. 

"  Have  not  Protestants  persecuted  both  Catholics  and  their  fellow 
Protestants  in  Ciermany,  Switzerland,  Greneva,  France,  Holland, 
Sweden,  and  England  ?  Look  to  the  atrocious  punishment  of  Leigh- 
ton,  under  Laud,  for  writing  against  prelacy :  first  his  ear  was  cut 
oft',  then  his  nose  slit ;  then  the  other  ear  cut  off,  then  whipped,  then 
whipped  again.     Look  to  the  horrible  cruelties  exercised  by  the  Pro- 

"*  The  total  number  of  sufferers  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  varies,  I  believe, 
from  200  in  the  Catholic  to  280  in  the  Protestant  accounts.  I  recommend  all 
young  men  who  wish  to  form  some  notion  of  what  answer  the  Catholics  have  to 
make,  to  read  Milner's  '  Letters  to  a  Prebendary,'  and  to  follow  the  line  of 
reading  to  which  his  references  lead.  They  will  then  learu  the  importance  of 
that  sacred  maxim,  AuJi  alteram  jiarlem." 
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testant  Episcopalians  on  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  of  whom  8000  are  said  to  have  perished  in  that  persecu- 
tion. Persecutions  of  Protestants  by  Protestants,  are  amply  detailed 
by  Chandler,  in  his  History  of  Persecution  ;  by  Neal,  in  his  History 
of  the  Puritans  ;  by  Laing,  in  his  History  of  Scotland  ;  by  Peuu,  in 
his  Life  of  Fox ;  and  in  Brandt's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
Low  Countries  ;  which  furnishes  many  very  terrible  cases  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Anabaptists  and  Remonstrants.  In  1560,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  decreed,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  establish- 
ment of  Calvinism,  and  the  punishment  of  death  against  the  ancient 
religion  :  '  With  such  indecent  haste  (says  Robertson)  did  the  very 
persons  who  had  just  escaped  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  proceed  to  imitate 
their  example.'  Nothing  can  be  so  absurd  as  to  suppose,  that  in  bar- 
barous ages  the  excesses  were  all  committed  by  one  religious  party, 
and  none  by  the  other.  The  Huguenots  of  France  burnt  churches, 
and  hung  priests  wherever  they  found  them.  Froumenteau,  one  of 
their  own  writers,  confesses,  that  in  the  single  province  of  Dauphiny 
they  killed  two  hundred  and  twenty  priests,  and  one  hundred  and 
twelve  friars.  In  the  Low  Countries,  wherever  Vandemerk,  and 
Sonoi,  lieutenants  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  carried  their  arms,  they 
uniformly  put  to  death,  and  in  cold  blood,  all  the  priests  and  re- 
ligious they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  The  Protestant  Servetus  was 
put  to  death  by  the  Protestants  of  Cleneva,  for  denying  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  as  the  Protestant  Grentilis  was,  on  the  same  score,  by 
those  of  Berne  ;  add  to  these,  Felix  Mans,  Rotman,  and  Barnevald. 
Of  Servetus,  Melancthon,  the  mildest  of  men,  declared  that  he  deserved 
to  have  his  bowels  pulled  out,  and  his  body  torn  to  pieces.  The  last 
fires  of  persecution  which  were  lighted  in  England,  were  by  Protes- 
tants. Bartholomew  Legate,  an  Arian,  was  burnt  by  order  of  King 
James  in  Smithfield,  on  the  18th  of  March  1612  ;  on  the  11th  of 
April,  in  the  same  year,  Edward  Weightman  was  burnt  at  Lichfield, 
by  order  of  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry ;  and 
this  man  was,  /  believe,  the  last  jjerson  who  was  burnt  in  England  for 
heresy.  There  was  another  condemned  to  the  fire  for  the  same  heresy, 
but  as  pity  was  excited  by  the  constancy  of  these  suiFerers,  it  was 
thought  better  to  allow  him  to  linger  on  a  miserable  life  in  Newgate. 
Fuller,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  and  was  a  zealous 
Church  of  England  man,  speaking  of  the  burnings  in  question,  says, 
'  It  may  appear  that  Grocl  was  well  pleased  with  them,' " 

The  writer  proceeds  to  depict  most  skilfully,  in  the  manner  of  Na- 
than the  prophet,  the  unjust  and  barbarous  usage  which  the  Irish 
Catholics  so  long  received  from  the  Protestants,  under  the  authority  of 
laws  which  were  not  repealed  till  1782.    He  then  goes  on  to  observe — 

"  With  such  facts  as  these,  the  cry  of  persecution  will  not  do  ;  it  is 
unwise  to  make  it,  because  it  can  be  so  very  easily,  and  so  very  justly 
retorted.  The  business  is  to  forget  and  forgive,  to  kiss  and  be  friends, 
and  to  say  nothing  of  what  has  passed ;  which  is  to  the  credit  of 
neither  party.  There  have  been  atrocious  cruelties,  and  abominable 
acts  of  injustice,  on  both  sides.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  contend  who 
shed  the  most  blood,  or  whether  (as  Dr  Sturgess  objects  to  Dr  Milner) 
death  by  fire  is  worse  than  hanging  or  starvng  in  prison.  As  far  as 
England  itself  is  concerned,  the  balance  may  be  better  preserved. 
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Cruelties  exercised  upon  the  Irish  go  for  nothing  in  English  reason- 
ing ;  but  if  it  were  not  uncandiJ  and  vexatious  to  consider  Irish  per- 
secutions* as  part  of  the  case,  I  firmly  believe  there  have  been  two 
Catholics  put  to  death  for  religious  causes  in  Grreat  Britain  for  one 
Protestant  who  has  sutfered  :  not  that  this  proves  much,  because  the 
Catholics  have  enjoyed  the  sovereign  power  for  so  few  years  between 
this  period  and  the  Reformation  ;  and  certainly  it  must  be  allowed 
that  they  were  not  inactive,  during  that  jieriod,  in  the  great  work  of 
pious  combustion. 

"  It  is,  however,  some  extenuation  of  the  Catholic  excesses,  that 
their  religion  was  the  religion  of  the  whole  of  Europe  when  the  inno- 
vation began.  They  were  the  ancient  lords  and  masters  of  faith,  be- 
fore men  introduced  the  practice  of  thinking  for  themselves  in  these 
matters.  The  Protestants  have  less  excuse,  who  claimed  the  right  of 
innovation,  and  then  turned  round  upon  other  Protestants  who  acted 
upon  the  same  principle,  or  upon  Catholics  who  remained  as  they 
were,  and  visited  them  with  all  the  cruelties  from  which  they  had 
themselves  so  recently  escaped. "f 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  illustrate  farther  the  way  in  which  Pro- 
testants have  in  practice  respected  the  great  principle  by  which  alone 
the  secession  of  Luther  and  his  followers  from  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
capable  of  being  vindicated.  The  Reformers,  no  doubt,  "  strenuously 
contended  for  the  free  exercise  of  private  judgment ;";{;  but,  as  we  for- 
merly saw,  and  as  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  so  well  remarks,  it  was  only 
for  themselves  that  this  "  free  exercise"  was  demanded  or  thought 
proper ;  nor  had  they  any  idea  that  it  was  their  duty  to  allow  such 
freedom  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Socinians,  or  the  Baptists.§ 

"  *  Thurloe  writes  to  Henry  Cromwell  to  catch  up  some  thousand  Irish  boys 
to  send  to  the  colonies.  Henry  writes  back  he  has  done  so  ;  and  desires  to  know 
whether  his  Highness  would  choose  as  many  girls  to  be  caught  up  :  and  he  adds, 
'  doubtless  it  is  a  business  in  which  God  will  appear.'  Suppose  bloody  Queen 
Mary  had  caught  up  and  transported  three  or  four  thousand  Protestant  boys 
and  girls  from  the  three  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  !!!!!!  " 

t  Letter  to  the  Electors  on  the  Catholic  Question  ;  in  Works  of  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith,  ed.  1850,  pp.  583-4,  586-590. 

"The  fact,"  says  Archbishop  "Whately,  "  is,  that  the  disposition  of  the  heart 
will  always  in  practice  predominate  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  over  the 
professed  creed ;  which  men  will  always  contrive  somehow  or  other  to  explain 
away  (before  they  formally  renounce  it)  when  at  variance  with  their  habitual 
temper.  Without  the  sedulous  cultivation  of  a  Christian  spirit,  no  doctrinal 
system  can  aiford  any  security  against  the  natural  tendency  to  persecution.'" — 
(Essays  on  the  Errors  of  Romanism,  <tc.,  4th  ed.,  p.  167). 

Again :  "  There  is,  I  believe,  no  religion  existing,  respecting  which  I  have 
not  seen  an  elaborate  proof  that  it  leads  to  mischievous  consequences  in  prac- 
tice, and  that  its  professors  are  either  likely  to  be,  or,  consistently  with  their 
principles,  ought  to  be,  the  worse  citizens ;  and  again,  I  have  seen  the  direct 
contrary  inferred  respecting  every  one  of  them." — (lb.,  p.  173.) 

J  Cook's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.,  p.  65. 

§  See  ante,  pp.  378-9,  and  the  previous  pages  there  referred  to;  also  the 
works  named  in  note  §.  Farther  illustrations  of  the  history  of  religious  liberty, 
and  reflections  on  the  slowness  with  which  its  principles  have  taken  root  in 
men's  minds,  may  be  found  in  Robertson's  History  of  Charles  V.,  Book  xi.,  anno 
1555  (vol.  iv.,  p.  185,  ed.  1806); — Watson's  History  of  Philip  II.,  vol.  iii., 
p.  423  ; — Hallam's  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  1st  ed.,  vol.  i., 
pp.  513-16,  521-5  ;  ii.,  11 1-116  ;  iii.,  102-118  ;  iv,,  135, 165  ;  -Dr  Cook's  Gene- 
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Among  the  very  few  of  them  who  practised  as  well  as  advocated  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty,  were  Zuinglius  of  Zurich,*  and  Dudith 
a  Hungarian.  Dudith,  who  is  characterised  by  Dr  Maclaine  as 
"  certainly  one  of  the  most  learned  and  eminent  men  of  the  six- 
teenth century,""]'  had  a  very  clear  perception  of  the  guilt  which 
his  brother-Reformers  incurred  by  persecuting  those  who  differed 
from  them  ;  and  he  addressed  to  Beza  an  expostulation,  which,  as  a 
clear  and  cogent  plea  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  has  never  since 
been  surpassed,  "  You  contend,"  says  he,  "  that  Scripture  is  a  per- 
fect rule  of  faith  and  practice.  But  you  are  all  divided  about  the 
sense  of  Scripture,  and  you  have  not  settled  who  shall  be  judge.  You 
say  one  thing,  Stancarus  another.  You  quote  Scripture,  he  quotes 
Scripture.  You  reason,  he  reasons.  You  require  me  to  believe  you. 
I  respect  you :  but  why  should  I  trust  you  rather  than  Stancarus  ? 

ral  and  Tlistorical  View  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.,  p.  437  ;  ii.,  144-9  ;  iii.,  450-463  ; 
— Dr  Robert  Lee's  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Theses  of  Erastus  touching 
Excommunication,  p.  liv. ; — Tracts  on  Liberty  of  Conscience  and  Persecution, 
1614—1661,  edited  for  the  Ilanserd  KnoUys  Society,  with  an  Historical 
Introduction  by  Edward  Bean  Underbill  (London,  1846); — Barclay's  Apo- 
logy for  the  Quakers,  prop.  xiv.  ; — Macaulay's  History  of  England,  .5th  ed., 
vol.  i.,  pp.  160,  661 ; — Brook's  History  of  Religious  Liberty,  passim,  but  espe- 
cially vol.  i.,  pp.  213,  220,  269,  271,  285,  286,  288,  290,  323-328 ;— Brook's 
Lives  of  the  Puritans ; — Tayler's  Retrospect  of  the  Religious  Life  of  Eng- 
land, passim ; — D'Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Jjiterature,  9th  ed.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  1,  art. 
Toleration  ; — Article  on  Luther  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  May  1853,  p.  540  ; 
— Dyer's  Life  of  Calvin,  eh.  x. ; — Calvin  and  Servetus,  by  the  Rev.  W.  K.Tweedie 
(Edin.  1846) ; — Toulmin's  Memoirs  of  Socinus,  ch.  ii.,  sect.  3,  and  ch.  iii.,  sect.  3 ; 
— Cox's  Life  of  Melancthon,  2d  ed.,  pp.  509-514; — Orme's  Life  of  Owen,  ed.  1826, 
pp.  72-81; — Elrington's  Life  of  Dsher,  p.  73; — Lord  King's  Life  of  Locke, 
ed.  1830,  vol.  ii.,  p.  68  ;^Bishop  Hoadly's  sermons  "  Of  Judging  One  An- 
other," and  "  Of  Persecution  on  Account  of  Religion,"'  in  his  Works,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  716,  763  ; — Dr  Ibbot  on  ''  The  Benefits  and  Advantages  of  Private  Judg- 
ment,'' in  the  Boyle  Lectures,  vol.  ii.,  p.  826-7 ; — Archdeacon  Elackbui'ne's 
Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  59 ; — Six  Letters  on  Intolerance  (attributed  to  Sir  George 
Colebrook,  Bart.)  (London,  1791)  ; — Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  B.  vi.,  ch.  x. ; — 
Vinet's  Memoire  en  Paveur  de  la  Liberie  des  Cultes,  ch.  xix. ; — Dr  Aikin's 
Essay  on  Cant,  appended  to  his  Life,  vol.  ii.,  p.  449 ; — Edinburgh  Review,  vol. 
xxvi.,  p.  52  ;  xxvii.,  164;  xliv.,  493;  Ixxvi.,  395  ;  xci.,  525  ;  xcii.,  347  ; — Quar- 
terly Review,  vol.  x.,  p.  97  ;  xiv.,  238  ; — The  chapters  entitled  "  The  History  of 
Religion"  in  Knight's  Pictorial  History  of  England ; — Encyclopasdia  Britannica, 
7th  ed.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  415  ; — Penny  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  ix.,  p.  22,  art.  Dissenters  ; 
— Martineau's  Rationale  of  Religious  Enquiry,  3d  ed.,  p.  50  ; — Bailey's  Essay  on 
the  Formation  of  Opinions,  particularly  sect.  viii. ;  and  Essay  on  the  Pursuit  of 
Truth,  2d  ed.,  pp.  184,  227;— the  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White's  Observations  on 
Heresy  and  Orthodo.xy  ; — Whately's  Essay  on  Persecution,  being  the  fifth  on  the 
Errors  of  Romanism,  &c. ; — Notes,  by  the  same  writer,  "  On  the  Supposed  Duty 
of  using  Coercion  in  Matters  of  Faith,"  and  "  On  Monopoly  of  Civil  Rights  by 
the  Professors  of  the  True  Faith,"  in  his  Essays  on  Some  of  the  Dangers  to 
Christian  Faith,  &c.,  2d  edition,  pp.  201,  211,  and  particularly  p.  223; — 
M'Crie's  Life  of  M'Crie,  pp,  381-3; — Sir  AVilliam  Hamilton's  Discussions  on 
Philosophy  and  Literature,  pp.  487,  491  ; — the  Duke  of  Argyle's  "  Presbytery 
Examined,"  2d  ed.,  p.  23  ; — Lewis  on  the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of 
Opinion,  p.  293 ; — the  Rev.  George  Armstrong's  "  Infallibility  Not  Possible, 
Involuntary  Error  Not  Culpable,"  2d  ed.,  pp.  65, 117,  140,  147-152, 159;— and 
Joseph  Adshead  on  The  Progress  of  the  Religious  Sentiment  (Lond.  1852),  ^ass?«i. 

*  See  his  Life  by  Hess,  translated  by  Lucy  Aikin,  pp.  148,  159-161,  240. 
The  passages  may  be  seen  in  M'Crie's  Miscellaneous  Writings,  pp.  472,  473. 

t  Note  to  his  translation  of  Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist.,  cent,  xvi.,  sect.  ix. 
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You  say  he  is  a  heretic;  but  the  Papists  say  you  are  both  horeti  (S 
Shall  I  believe  them?  They  quote  historiaus  and  fathers,  so  do  you 
To  whom  do  you  all  address  yourselves?  Where  is  the  judge?  You 
say  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets :  but  you 
say  I  am  uo  prophet ;  and  I  say  you  are  not  one.  Who  is  to  be 
judge  ?  I  love  liberty  as  well  as  you.  You  have  broken  oif  your 
yoke  ;  allow  me  to  break  mine.  Having  freed  yourselves  from  the 
tyranny  of  Popish  prelates,  why  do  you  turn  ecclesiastical  tyrants 
yourselves,  and  treat  others  with  barbarity  and  cruelty  for  only  doing 
what  you  set  them  an  example  to  do  ?  You  contend  that  your  lay 
hearers,  the  magistrates,  and  not  you,  are  to  be  blamed  ;  for  it  is  they 
who  banish  and  burn  for  heresy.  I  know  you  make  this  excuse :  but 
tell  me,  have  not  you  instilled  such  principles  into  their  ears?  Have 
they  done  anything  more  than  put  in  practice  the  doctrine  that  you 
taught  them  ?  Have  you  not  told  them  how  glorious  it  was  to  defend 
the  faith  ?  Have  you  not  been  the  constant  panegyrists  of  such  princes 
as  have  depopulated  whole  districts  for  heresy  ?  Do  you  not  daily 
teach,  that  they  who  appeal  from  your  Confessions  to  Scripture  ought 
to  be  punished  by  the  secular  power  ?  It  is  impossible  for  you  to 
deny  this.  Does  not  all  the  world  know  that  you  are  a  set  of  dema- 
gogues, or  (to  speak  more  mildly)  a  sort  of  tribunes,  and  that  the 
magistrates  do  nothing  but  exhibit  in  public  what  you  teach  in  pri- 
vate ?  You  try  to  justify  the  banishment  of  Ochin,  and  the  execution 
of  others,  and  you  seem  to  wish  Poland  would  follow  your  example. 
Grod  forbid  !  When  you  talk  of  your  Augsburg  confession  and  your 
Helvetic  creed,  and  your  unanimity,  and  your  fundamental  truths,  I 
keep  thinking  of  the  sixth  commandment,  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill.'  "* 

In  England,  the  persecution  of  the  Nonconformists  by  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  naturally  led  to  discussion  of  the  rights  of  the  magis- 
trate touching  the  religious  faith  and  practice  of  the  subjects,  and  drew 
plenty  of  expostulation,  founded  on  more  or  less  tenable  grounds,  from 
the  oppressed,  ilr  Orme  has  claimed  for  the  Brownists  of  James's 
reign  the  honour  of  entertaining  "  the  first  correct  views  of  religious 
liberty;!  but  the  groundlessness  of  this  claim  (evident  enough 
from  what  has  just  been  said)  is  demonstrated  by  Dr  M'Crie  in  the 
Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor  for  1821,  where  it  is  shewn,  more- 
over, that  the  views  of  toleration  commonly  entertained  by  the  early 
Independents  were  less  remarkable  for  liberality  than  Mr  Orme,  and 
others  after  him,  have  affirmed.;}; 

*  Quoted  in  llartineau's  Rationale  of  Religious  Enquiry,  3d  ed.,  p.  51.  The 
same  mode  of  illustrating  the  foundation  of  religious  liberty  is  very  success- 
fully adopted  by  Dr  Owen  in  his  Works,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  78-79,  224,  Russell's  ed. 

t  Life  of  Owen,  p.  74.  See  their  writings  in  the  above-mentioned  volume 
of  Tracts  reprinted  for  the  Hanserd  Ivnollys  Society. 

X  See  Dr  M'Crie's  Miscellaneous  Writings,  pp.  468-486,  502-513 ;  where 
the  articles  in  the  Christian  Instructor  are  reprinted.  For  additional  evidence 
against  the  claim  of  priority  for  the  Brownists,  see  Toulmin's  Memoirs  of 
Socinus,  p.  115  ;  Sir  Thomas  More"s  Utopia,  quoted  ayite,  p.  249  ;  and  Hallam, 
o}).  cit.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  112-116,  and  vol.  iii.,  p.  103.  Sully  writes  liberally  in  his 
Memoirs,  li.  xvii.,  vol.  iii.,  j).  312,  Edin.  ed.,  1819. 

A  like  ill-founded  claim  is  made  by  Mr  Bancroft,  in  his  History  of  the 
United  States,  chap,  ix.,  for  Roger  Williams  of  Salem,  in  New  England  (who 
published,  in  1644,  a  tract  of  wliich  some  account  is  given  in  that  chapter),  to 
the  honour  of  having  been  "  the  first  person  in  modern  Christendom  to  assert 
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The  writings  of  these  sectaries  on  toleration,  along  with  those  of 
Hales,  Chillingworth,  Milton,  Taylor,  Baxter,  Howe,  and  Barclay, 
paved  the  way  for  Locke's  immortal  Letters,  quoted  so  frequently  in 
the  present  volume,  and  which  are  still  the  best  of  our  many  excellent 
treatises  on  religious  liberty.  Among  the  distinguished  followers  of 
Locke  during  the  18th  century  may  be  enumerated  Hoadly,  Ibbot, 

in  its  plenitude  the  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  conscience — the  equality  of 
opinions  before  the  law;  and  in  its  defence,"  continues  Itir  Bancroft,  "he 
was  the  harbinger  of  Milton, — the  precursor  and  the  superior  of  Jeremy 
Taylor.  For  Taylor  limited  his  toleration  to  a  few  Christian  sects ;  the 
philanthropy  of  Williams  conijDassed  the  earth  :  Taylor  favoured  partial  re- 
form, commended  lenity,  argued  for  forbearance,  and  entered  a  special  plea 
in  behalf  of  each  tolerable  sect ;  AVilliams  would  permit  persecution  of  no 
opinion,  of  no  religion,  leaving  heresy  unharmed  by  law,  and  orthodoxy  un- 
protected by  the  terrors  of  penal  statutes.  Taylor  still  clung  to  the  necessity 
of  positive  regulations  enforcing  religion  and  eradicating  error  ;  he  resembled 
the  poets,  who,  in  their  folly,  first  declare  their  hero  to  be  invulnerable,  and 
then  clothe  him  in  earthly  armour  !  Williams  was  willing  to  leave  Truth 
alone,  in  her  own  panoply  of  light,  believing  that  if,  in  the  ancient  feud  be- 
tween Truth  and  Error,  the  employment  of  force  could  be  entirely  abrogated. 
Truth  would  have  much  the  best  of  the  bargain.  It  is  the  custom  of  mankind 
to  award  high  honours  to  the  successful  inquirer  into  the  laws  of  nature,  to 
those  who  advance  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge.  We  praise  the  man  who 
first  analysed  the  air,  or  resolved  water  into  its  elements,  or  drew  the  light- 
ning from  the  clouds ;  even  though  the  discoveries  may  have  been  as  much  the 
fruits  of  time  as  of  genius.  A  moral  principle  has  a  much  wider  and  nearer 
influence  on  human  happiness ;  nor  can  any  discovery  of  truth  be  of  more  di- 
rect benefit  to  society,  than  that  which  establishes  a  perpetual  religious  peace, 
and  spreads  tranquillity  through  every  community  and  every  bosom.  If  Co- 
pernicus is  held  in  perpetual  reverence,  because,  on  his  death-bed,  he  published 
to  the  world  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  our  system  ;  if  the  name  of  Kepler  is 
preserved  in  the  annals  of  human  excellence,  for  his  sagacity  in  detecting  the 
laws  of  the  planetary  motion  ;  if  the  genius  of  Newton  has  been  almost  adored 
for  dissecting  a  ray  of  light,  and  weighing  heavenly  bodies  as  in  a  balance, — 
let  there  be  for  the  name  of  Roger  Williams  at  least  some  humble  place  among 
those  who  have  advanced  moral  science,  and  made  themselves  the  benefactors 
of  mankind."  For  advocating  the  liberty  of  conscience,  this  excellent  man 
(whose  merit  is  but  little  diminished  by  the  fact  of  his  not  having  been  the  first 
to  proclaim  it,  and  to  respect  it  in  others)  was  banished  from  Salem  by  men  who 
themselves  had  lately  fled  from  pei-secution  in  England. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  again,  in  his  Review  of  the  Causes  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688  (Miscellaneous  Works,  ed.  1851,  p.  361),  says  of  the  Independents,  that  "  the 
government  of  Cromwell,  more  influenced  by  them  than  by  any  other  persuasion, 
made  as  near  approaches  to  general  toleration  as  j)ublic  prejudice  would  en- 
dure ;  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  an  Independent,  was  probably  the  first  who  laid 
down,  with  perfect  jirecision,  the  inviolable  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  ex- 
emption of  religion  from  all  civil  authority."  The  title  of  Vane's  work  is  not 
given  by  Sir  James,  nor  do  I  recognise  it  among  the  publications  specified  in 
the  article  Vane  in  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britannica ;  but  Williams  probably  pre- 
ceded him  by  ten  years  at  least.  A  brief  account  of  the  liberal  sentiments  of 
Vane  will  be  found  in  Bancroft,  ch.  xi. — When  Cromwell  occupied  Scotland,  the 
principle  of  toleration  was  disseminated  by  the  Independents  in  his  army,  in  a 
manner  which  excited  the  horror  and  alarm  of  the  Presbyterians  (ante, pp.  150, 
315)  ;  and,  among  others,  of  the  Rev.  James  Pergusson,  minister  of  Kilwinning, 
whose  Brief  Refutation  of  the  Errors  of  Toleration,  Erastianism,  &c.,  was 
posthumously  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1692  (forty  years  after  it  was  writ- 
ten), and  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  Xiocke's  Letter  concerning  Tolera- 
tion, which  had  appeared  in  1689.  For  some  just  remarks  upon  Fergusson's 
intolerant  views,  see  Dr  Robert  Lee's  preface  to  the  Theses  of  Erastus,  p.  xvii. 
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Gordon,  Joi-tin,  Balguy,  Campbell,  Ijaw,  Blackbiinie,  Paley,  aud  Wat- 
sou  ;  who  in  their  turn  were  worthily  succeeded  in  our  own  age  by 
Sydney  Smith,  and  others  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers.  With  respect 
to  the  livinrf  advocates  of  religious  freedom — Whately  and  Baden 
Powell  among  the  clergy,  and  Samuel  Bailey  among  laymen,  may  be 
said  to  stand  pre-eminent ;  nor  will  the  occupation  of  such  writers 
be  gone  till  the  arrival  of  that  distant  day  when  the  much-lauded 
but  little-heeded  maxim  shall  be  reduced  to  practice, — "  All  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them."* 

In  the  United  States  of  North  America,  great  progress  has  beeu 
made  in  reducing  this  grand  principle  to  practice  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  Thus  the  Massachusetts  Declaration  of  Rights  (quoted  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xcii.,  p.  356)  sets  forth — 

"  It  is  the  right,  as  well  as  duty,  of  all  men  in  society,  publicly, 
and  at  stated  seasons,  to  Avorship  the  Supreme  Being,  the  great  Crea- 
tor and  Preserver  of  the  universe  ;  aud  no  subject  shall  be  hurt,  mo- 
lested, or  restrained,  in  his  person,  liberty,  or  estate,  for  worshipping 
Ciod  in  the  manner  and  season  most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience  ;  or  for  his  religious  professions  or  sentiments,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  disturb  the  public  peace,  or  obstruct  others  in  their 
religious  worship."     (^4/-^.  2.) 

"  All  religious  sects  and  denominations  demeaning  themselves  peace- 
ably, and  as  good  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be  equally 
under  the  protection  of  the  law ;  and  no  subordination  of  any  one 
sect  or  denomination  to  another  shall  ever  be  established  by  law." 
{^Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts.     Art.  11.) 

"  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  [Constitution  of  the 
United  States.     Amendments,  Art.  1.) 

"  The  School  Committees  shall  never  direct  to  be  purchased  or 
used,  in  any  town  schools,  any  school  books  which  are  calculated  to 
favour  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of  Christians."  [Revised  Sta- 
tutes, c.  xxiii.,  sec.  23.) 

Some  defects  which  still  adhere  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  religious  libei'ty  are  pointed  out  by  Mr  Hurlbutrf  nor 

*  "  There  are,"  says  Locke,  "  fundamental  truths  that  lie  at  the  bottom,  the 
basis  upon  which  a  great  many  others  rest,  and  in  which  they  have  their  con- 
sistency. These  are  teeming  truths,  rich  in  store,  with  which  they  furnish  the 
mind;  and,  like  the  lights  of  heaven,  are  not  only  beautiful  and  entertaining 
in  themselves,  but  give  light  and  evidence  to  other  things,  that  without  them 
could  not  be  seen  or  known.  Such  is  that  admirable  discovery  of  Mr  Newton, 
that  all  bodies  gravitate  to  one  another,  which  may  be  counted  as  the  basis  of 
natural  philosophy ;  which  of  what  use  it  is  to  the  understanding  of  the  great 
frame  of  our  solar  system,  he  has  to  the  astonishment  of  the  learned  world 
shown  ;  and  how  much  farther  it  would  guide  us  in  other  things,  if  rightly 
pursued,  is  not  yet  known.  Our  Saviour's  great  rule,  that  tve  should  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves,  is  such  a  fundamental  truth  for  the  regulating  human 
society,  that,  I  think,  by  that  alone,  one  might  without  difficulty  determine  all 
the  cases  and  doubts  in  social  morality." — (Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  %  43.) 

t  Essays  on  Human  Rights,  &c.,  by  E.  P.  Ilurlbut,  pp.  26-29,  Edin.  ed.  As 
to  the  complete  religious  liberty  secured  by  the  constitution  of  Louisiana,  see 
p.  83  of  the  same  work,  Note  E.  The  celebrated  Act  for  establishing  Religious 
Freedom  in  Virginia  may  be  seen  in  Brown  on  Civil  Obedience,  p.  503,  or  the 
New  Annual  Register  for  1786,  p.  (63). 
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have  the  Americans  yet  learned  universally  to  abstain  from  social  per- 
secution for  diffei'ence  of  theological  opinion.*  But  there  seems  to  he 
far  less  inclination  to  such  conduct  in  America  than  where  one  sect  is 
politically  dominant  over  the  others.  Mr  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  in 
his  travels  in  the  United  States,  says  that  "  The  equality  of  all  reli- 
gious sects  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  equal  personal  bearing  of  all  de- 
nominations, and  their  independence  of  each  other  in  all  respects,  is  a 
point  which  early  strikes  the  European.  All  have  an  equal  right  to 
their  religious  opinions,  Avhatever  they  may  be ;  few  hesitate  to  avow 
them ;  and  though  I  have  often  heard  people  diifer  and  argue  on  re- 
ligious points,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  anywhere  observed  a  single 
expression,  either  by  word  or  feature,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  one 
of  the  disputants  thought  himself  superior  to  the  other  because  of  the 
opinions  he  entertained,  or  that  he  had  a  better  right  to  entertain 
them.  T  was  most  struck  with  this  circumstance  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  the  freedom  of  speech  upon  religious  matters  will 
often  startle  the  orthodox  stranger."f  Mr  Johnston,  however,  could 
not  know  that  "  few  hesitate  to  avow  their  religious  opinions."  Where 
a  sect  is  numerous  and  influential,  its  adherents  are  not  unwilling  to 
be  known ;  but  in  America,  as  elsewhere,  highly  disreputable  opi- 
nions are  no  doubt  extensively  concealed.  It  will  be  long  before  the 
multitude  in  any  part  ef  Christendom  will  act  upon  the  principle  that 
no  opinion  ought  to  be  infamous  which  does  not  necessarily  imply 
defective  moral  feeling  in  its  holder. 

"  In  Scotland,"  says  Dr  Cook,  "  not  a  shade  of  penal  statute  or  of 
hardship  remains  ;|  and  the  full  liberty  of  worship  and  of  opinion 
which  is  happily  enjoyed,  is  in  general  pi'ized  as  an  invaluable  bless- 
ing, which  men  in  the  Church  and  out  of  it  would  cordially  unite  to 
preserve.  It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that  there  are  still  ves- 
tiges of  what  may  be  called  speculative  intolerance,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  already  made,  and  from  which  it  is  extremely  ditficult,  in 
our  present  imperfect  state,  wholly  to  emancipate  the  human  mind. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  sects  and  denominations  of  Christians  arro- 
gating to  themselves  exclusively  the  title  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
maintaining  that  those  who  diifer  from  them,  however  sincere,  and 
however  zealous,  are  merely  nominal  Christians,  if  they  be  Christians 
at  all ;  and  as  this  proceeds  from  a  state  of  mind  which  may  exist 
with  equal  reason  in  all  parties,  it  might,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  states  of  society,  have  led  to  the  renewal  of  active  perse- 
cution. This,  fortunately,  is  not  the  case  in  our  days ;  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  we  see  in  such  theoretical  antipathy  the  expiring  strug- 
gle of  intolerance.  Whilst  it  becomes  every  man  firmly  to  adhere  to 
what  he  is  convinced  has  been  taught  by  revelation,  it  is  no  less  his 
duty  not  to  wrest  from  others  what  he  esteems  his  own  most  valuable 
privilege.  Every  deviation  from  this,  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
be  disguised  or  defended,  and  however  it  may  be  represented  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  most  tender  concern  for  the  spiritual  and  eternal 

*  See  ante,  p.  394. 

t  Notes  on  North  America,  vol.  ii.,  p.  242  ;  Edinburgh,  1851.  See  also  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xcii.,  p.  342. 

J  The  law  that  chairs  in  universities  could  be  occupied  only  by  persons  sub- 
scribing the  Ponfession  of  Faith  must  have  escaped  the  Doctor's  memory. 
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interests  of  mankind,  is  an  approach  to  the  temper  and  spirit  from 
which  all  the  evils  of  persecution  proceeded.  This  will  become,  we 
may  trust,  more  and  more  evideiit,  till  Christians  everywhere  unite 
in  the  conviction,  that  genuine  principle,  sincere  love  of  truth,  and 
the  persuasion  of  mind  enforced  by  St  Paul,  are  the  evidences  of  that 
temper  and  disposition  which  all  ought  to  cherish,  and  which  all  ought 
to  respect  and  to  revere."* 

Although  the  Christian  spirit  here  spoken  of  does  not  appear  to 
have  increased  in  Scotland  during  the  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  work  of  Dr  Cook  was  published,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
the  next  generation  will  shew  a  better  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
religious  liberty.  By  and  by,  it  is  likely,  the  very  word  "  tolera- 
tion" will  cease  to  he  tolerated — a  word  implying  in  him  who  uses  it, 
the  notion  that  he  is  entitled  to  withhold  from  his  neighbours  that  free- 
dom, which,  nevertheless,  he  graciously  permits  them  to  enjoy.  Dr  Parr 
used  to  exclaim  against  the  employment  of  this  term,  as  an  outrage  to 
common  sense  and  decency.  "  Surely,"  he  would  say,  "  it  is  high 
time  that  a  word  Avhich  denotes  falsehood  should  be  exchanged  for  one 
that  speaks  truth  ;  and  that  the  abject  spirit  which  implores  or  ac- 
cepts toleration,  should  give  place  to  the  nobler  spirit  which  claims 
and  demands  as  a  just,  sacred,  unalienable  right,  in  all  religious  con- 
cerns, '  absolute  lil)erty — ^just  and  true  liberty — equal  and  impartial 
liberty.' "f  To  call  one's  self  an  "  orthodox"  or  "  evangelical"  Chris- 
tian, and  such  as  interpret  the  Scriptures  differently  "  heretics,"  will 
in  due  time,  also,  be  discovered  by  most  people  to  be  a  sign  of  arrogant 
folly  on  the  part  of  men  who,  by  professing  themselves  Protestants, 
deny  the  existence  of  an  infallible  earthly  judge  of  truth. 


Note  P,  page  15. 

The  Duty  of  acting  according  to  one's  Religious  Belief. 

*'  Where  a  man  is  mistaken  in  his  judgment,  even  in  that  case  it 
is  always  a  sin  to  act  against  it.  Though  we  should  take  that  for  a 
duty  which  is  really  a  sin,  yet  so  long  as  we  are  thus  persuaded,  it 
will  be  highly  criminal  in  us  to  act  in  contradiction  to  this  persuasion  : 
and  the  reason  of  this  is  evident,  because  by  so  doing,  we  wilfully  act 
against  the  best  light  which  at  present  we  have  for  the  direction  of 
our  actions.  So  that  when  all  is  done,  the  immediate  guide  of  our 
actions  can  be  nothing  but  our  conscieuce,  our  judgment  and  persua- 
sion. If  a  man,  for  instance,  should  of  a  Jew  become  a  Christian, 
whilst  yet  in  his  heart  he  believed  that  the  Messiah  is  not  yet  come, 
and  that  our  Lord  Jesus  was  an  impostor  :  or  if  a  Papist  should  re- 
nounce the  communion  of  the  Roman  church,  and  join  with  ours, 
whilst  yet  he  is  persuaded  that  the  Homan  church  is  the  only  catholic 
church,  and  that  our  reformed  churches  are  heretical  or  schismatical ; 

*  General  and  Historical  View  of  Christianity,  vol.  iii.,  p.  461. 

t  Field's  Life  of  Parr,  vol.  ii.,  p.  383. — Thissentiment  is  illustrated  by  Dr  John 
Brown  in  his  work  on  the  Law  of  Christ  concerning  Civil  Obedience,  3d  edi- 
tion, pp.  468-470.  See  also  Hints  on  Toleration,  by  Philagatharchea,  2d  edi- 
tion (London,  1811),  Essay  I. 
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though  now  there  is  none  of  us  that  will  deny  that  the  men  in  both 
these  cases  have  made  a  good  change,  as  having  changed  a  false  reli- 
gion for  a  true  one,  yet  for  all  that  I  dare  say  we  should  all  agree 
they  were  both  of  them  great  villains  for  making  that  change,  because 
they  made  it  not  upon  honest  principles,  and  in  pursuance  of  their 
judgment,  but  in  direct  contradiction  to  both."* 

To  the  objection  which  may  be  brought  by  some,  that  if  a  man  be 
so  far  mistaken  in  his  judgment  as  to  think  it  his  duty  to  act  inju- 
riously to  others,  the  reply  is  sufficiently  obvious : — he  is  a  madman 
or  an  idiot,  and  must  be  taken  charge  of  as  a  person  unfit  to  be  trusted 
with  liberty.f 

Analogous  to  the  duty  of  acting  according  to  our  opinions,  is  that 
of  endeavouring  to  disseminate  them  among  others  whom  we  think 
they  may  benefit.  On  this  subject  Mr  Samuel  Bailey  has  written 
excellently  in  one  of  his  essays : — 

"  It  may  be  said  in  general  terms,"  he  remarks,  "  that  every  one 
who  has  taken  due  pains  to  master  a  subject,  who  feels  persuaded  that 
he  can  present  it  in  a  new  light,  and  who  is  not  destitute  of  the  ob- 
vious qualifications  for  the  task,  lies  under  an  obligation  to  communi- 
cate his  knowledge  to  his  fellow-creatures,  provided  they  are  in  a 
sufficiently  civilised  and  virtuous  condition  to  receive  it  without  de- 
stroying the  happiness  or  the  existence  of  their  instructor.  Not  to 
do  it,  if  the  matter  were  of  importance,  would  be  reprehensible  selfish- 
ness ;  it  could  be  only  to  avoid  trouble,  or  shrink  from  responsibility, 
or  maintain  a  solitary  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"  It  is  true,  he  may  be  deceived  in  his  estimate  of  his  own  achieve- 
ments ;  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  value  of  what  we  ourselves  ac- 
complish, is  perhaps  inseparable  from  human  nature  ;  but  if  he  has 
taken  due  pains,  and  is  actuated  by  a  proper  spirit,  his  conduct  is  on 
every  principle  entitled  to  unmixed  approbation.  It  may  happen,  too, 
that,  by  communicating  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  he  may  be  instru- 
mental in  promulgating  error ;  his  views  may  wander  widely  from 
the  truth,  and  he  may  lead  many  astray  by  the  same  misconceived 
facts  or  illusive  reasonings  which  have  deceived  his  own  mind.  These 
are  things  which,  according  to  the  constitution  of  man  and  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  cannot  be  avoided.  Even  in  this  case,  neverthe- 
less, he  is  doing  good.  His  errors  are  in  all  probability  such  as  have, 
with  more  or  less  distinctness,  presented  themselves  to  other  minds  as 
well  as  his,  in  the  character  of  truths.  To  bring  them  openly  for- 
ward, with  the  premises  from  which  they  are  deduced  and  the  train 
of  reasoning  by  which  they  have  established  themselves  as  truths  in 
his  own  understanding,  is  giving  them  the  best  chance  of  being  re- 
futed, and  refuted  in  so  full  and  luminous  a  manner,  that  their  real 
character  will  be  conspicuous  to  every  future  inquirer. 

"  Had  they  been  kept  back  by  indolence  or  timidity,  had  they  and 
the  arguments  in  their  support  not  been  openly  produced  and  examined, 

*  A  Discourse  concerning  Conscience,  by  Dr  John  Sharp,  Archbishop  of 
York,  1687,  p.  18 ;  quoted  in  Locke's  Third  Letter  for  Toleration. 

The  following  saying  is  asci'ibed  to  Henry  IV.  of  France: — "  Ceux  qui  sui- 
vent  tout  droit  leur  conscience,  sout  de  ma  religion ;  et  moi,  je  suis  de  celle  de 
tous  ceux-la  qui  sont  braves  et  bons." 

See  ante,  pp.  161,  265-6. 

t   See  Note  B,  ante,  p.  26. 
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they  would  have  continued  to  haunt  other  minds  as  well  as  his,  to  de- 
lude other  tliinkers  besides  himself,  and  create  those  casual  and  vague 
disputes,  which  are  perpetually  arising  when  a  question  has  not  been 
thoroughly  canvassed. 

"  When  the  circumstances  here  described  have  made  it  a  man's 
duty  to  communicate  his  opinions  to  the  public,  the  manner  of  doing 
it  can  admit  of  little  controversy.  He  is  quite  as  much  bound  in  this 
case  to  honesty  of  statement  and  faii-uess  of  proceeding,  as  when  he  is 
giving  private  instruction.  The  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to  assist 
the  progress  and  prevalence  of  truth,  which  it  is  almost  tautology  to 
say  cannot  be  promoted  by  either  concealment  or  exaggeration  of  evi- 
dence, by  the  colouring  of  facts  or  the  sophistication  of  reasoning. 
While  he  who  with  upri'j,ht  intentions  and  after  adequate  examination 
is  unfortunate  enough  to  be  the  instrument  of  disseminating  error, 
merits  our  esteem,  no  reprehension  can  be  too  severe  for  the  conscious 
promulgator  of  false  assertions  and  fallacious  arguments.* 

"  From  the  fallibility  of  which  even  the  most  sedulous  and  honest 
inquirer  partakes,  it  also  behoves  every  one  who  publishes  his  opi- 
nions to  the  world  to  suspect  the  possibility  at  least  of  his  being  in  the 
wrong,  and  to  refrain  from  arrogantly  assuming  on  his  own  part  that 
exemption  from  error  which  he  will  not  grant  to  another.  Above  all, 
he  should  avoid  the  oifensive  practice  of  affecting  superior  moral  ex- 
cellence in  virtue  of  the  doctrines  he  maintains,  and  casting  odium 
upon  others  because  they  differ  from  him.  He  should  keep  aloof  from 
what  has  been  well  designated  as  '  that  dogmatical  assumption  of  the 
upper  ground  in  controversy,  which  entrenches  itself  in  supposed 
rights  and  prerogatives ;  treats  as  a  violation  of  decorum  the  free  use 
of  language  in  its  opponents  ;  and  even  while  it  condescends  to  employ 
arguments,  seasons  them  with  arrogant  and  uncharitable  reflections 
on  the  motives  and  intentions  of  the  adversary.' f 

"  The  substantial  duty,  in  a  word,  of  the  man  who  makes  known 
his  researches  or  speculations  to  the  world,  is  to  take  the  trouble  of 
due  preparation,  to  be  honest  in  his  communications,  and  to  arrogate 
nothing  to  himself  as  an  inquirer  which  he  will  not  grant  to  others 
exercising  the  same  function.  Instead  of  demanding  from  them  the 
deference  due  to  an  indisputable  oracle  from  whose  declarations  it  is 
criminal  to  dissent,  he  should  point  out,  whenever  the  occasion  re- 
quires it,  the  urgent  duty,  and  animate  them  with  the  manly  spirit  of 
impartial  investigation  ;  and  wai'n  them  against  receiving  on  autho- 
rity any  conclusions  the  evidence  for  which  is  open  to  their  own  scru- 
tiny."+ 

Every  sect  seems  to  think  it  a  duty  to  convert  the  members  of 

*  "  '  Is  it,'  asks  Mr  Stewart,  '  more  criminal  to  misrepresent  a  fact,  than  to 
impose  on  the  world  by  what  we  know  to  be  an  unsound  or  a  fallacious  argu- 
ment ?'  '  Is  it  in  a  moral  view  more  criminal,  or  is  it  more  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  of  a  man  of  true  honour,  to  defraud  men  in  a  private  transaction 
by  an  incorrect  or  erroneous  statement  of  circumstances,  than  to  mislead  the 
public  to  their  own  ruin  by  those  wilful  deviations  from  truth  into  which  we 
see  men  daily  led  by  views  of  interest  or  ambition,  or  by  the  spirit  of  jDolitical 
faction?' — (Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  338.)" 

t   "  Aikin's  Letters  to  his  Son,  vol.  ii.,  p.  95." 

I  Essay  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth,  2d  ed,,  pp.  132-5. 
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other  sects  to  its  own  opinions ;  but  when  they  reciprocate  the  bene- 
volent endeavour,  what  abuse  and  indignation  are  in  general  poured 
out  against  them  !  But  how  can  the  reproaclies  of  Protestants  against 
any  sect  proselytizing  by  fair  means  be  justified  ?  Has  he  who  calls 
himself  an  "  evangelical  Christian"  any  better  title  to  proselytize  the 
Catholics,  Puseyites,  or  Unitarians,  than  these  have  to  undermine 
the  faith  of  evangelical  Christians  ?  In  influencing  the  latter,  it  is 
true,  "  heterodox"  persons  are  accused  of  perverting,  not  converting, 
the  proselytes  ;  but,  since  every  sect  regards  its  own  apostates  as 
perverts,  the  Catholics,  Puseyites,  and  Unitarians  can  with  equal 
justice  accuse  the  evangelical  missionary  of  leading  their  brethren 
astray. — Each  party  may  properly  strive  to  counteract  the  etforts 
of  its  opponents  to  draw  men  from  the  belief  of  what  it  regards  as 
truth  ;  but  this  is  quite  different  from  viewing  them  as  poachers  on 
a  domain  to  which  there  is  an  exclusive  right.  Archbishop  Whately 
observes  with  great  fairness  that  "  Ave  could  not  pass  any  censure, 
except  in  reference  to  the  object  itself,  on  a  society  of  Mahometans 
that  should  be  formed  for  the  distribution  of  the  Koran.  We 
disapprove,  indeed,  of  the  book  itself;  but  the  example  of  circulat- 
ing what  they  believe  to  be  divine  truth  is  one  which  all  men  ought 
to  follow  in  reference  to  the  hooks  which  they  respectively  hold 
sacred."*  "  It  is  impossible,"  he  elsewhere  says,  "  to  draw  a  line  to 
any  effectual  purpose  between  forbidding  a  man  to  propagate  his  re- 
ligion and  compelling  him  to  abjure  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  one 
does,  and  the  other  does  not,  offer  violence  to  his  conscience  ;  which 
was  perhaps  the  distinction  set  up  by  the  Jewish  Elders,  when  they 
were  content  merely  to  '  charge  the  apostles  not  to  preach  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.'  Peter  and  John  replied,  that  they  could  uot  but 
'  declare  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  ;'  and  it  is  not  surely  impossi- 
ble, or  even  unlikely,  that  others  also  may  think  themselves  bound 
in  conscience  to  teach,  at  least,  their  families  and  their  friends,  what 
they  conceive  to  be  essential  truths."f 

Milton,  in  his  most  eloquent  Areopagitica,  made  it  clear  that  free 
discussion,  far  from  endangering  Truth,  only  adds  to  her  purity 
and  strength.  By  none  has  this  been  better  illustrated  than  by 
Mr  Bailey.  "  The  people,"  says  he,  "  are  not  left  to  the  inundation 
of  falsehood  without  a  remedy  or  protection.  Restraints  on  the  pro- 
mulgation of  opinions,  even  if  they  were  proper  and  expedient  on  the 
supposition  of  their  eflicacy,  and  of  the  infallibility  of  those  who  im- 
posed them,  seem  peculiarly  unnecessary,  since  there  is  always  a 
powerful  means  of  counteracting  what  we  conceive  to  be  errors. 
Fallacies  may  be  exposed,  misstatements  detected,  absurdities  ridi- 
culed. These  are  the  natural  and  appropriate  modes  of  repression ; 
and  while  they  must  be  ultimately  successful  amongst  all  classes  of 
people,  unless  the  human  mind  is  better  adapted  to  the  reception  of 
falsehood  than  of  truth  (in  which  case  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  Avould 

*  Essays  on  Some  of  the  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  &c.,  2d  ed.,  p.  119. 

"  True  and  false  religion,''  says  Michaelis,  "  have  like  rights  with  respect  to 
each  other  ;  for  every  one  holds  his  own  religion  to  be  true:  and  hence,  wiien- 
ever  I  ascribe  any  right  to  true  religion,  every  otlier  man  may  claim  the  same 
right  for  liis  religion." — {Commentaries  on  the  Latvs  of  Moses,  vol.  i.,  p.  117.) 

t  Essays  on  tlie  Errors  of  Komanism,  &c.    Essay  V.,  on  Persecution,  §  3,  vii. 
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be  folly),  tliey  possess  the  iuUlitional  recommeudation  of  contributing 
to  the  detection  of  those  fallacies  which  have  mingled  themselves 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  most  accurate  judges.  Hei-e  we  have  a 
legitimate  method  of  disseminating  our  tenets,  in  which  we  may  in- 
dulge without  restraint,  assured  that  whether  right  or  wrong  we 
shall  contribute  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth.  In  detecting 
falsehood  and  exposing  it  to  general  observation,  we  are  far  more 
etfectually  guarding  all  ranks  from  its  influence,  than  by  mysterious 
reserve  and  timorous  precautions,  which  are  always  suspected  of  being- 
employed  in  the  support  of  opinions  not  capable  of  standing  by  their 
own  strength.  .  .  ;  Whoever,"  he  adds,  "  has  attentively  meditated  on 
the  progress  of  the  human  race  cannot  fail  to  tliscern,  that  there  is  now 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  amongst  men,  which  nothing  can  stop,  or  even  ma- 
terially control.  Reproach  and  obloquy,  threats  and  persecution,  will 
be  vain.  They  may  embitter  opposition  and  engender  violence,  but 
they  cannot  abate  the  keenness  of  research.  There  is  a  silent  march 
of  thought,  which  no  power  can  arrest,  and  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee  will  be  marked  by  important  events.  Mankind  v/ere  never  before 
in  the  situation  in  which  they  now  stand.  The  press  has  been  operating 
upon  them  for  several  centuries,  with  an  influence  scarcely  perceptible 
at  its  commencement,  but  daily  becoming  more  palpable,  and  acquiring 
accelerated  force.  It  is  rousing  the  intellect  of  nations,  and  happy  will 
it  be  for  them  if  there  be  no  rash  interference  with  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  ;  and  if,  by  a  judicious  and  gradual  adaptation  of 
their  institutions  to  the  inevitable  changes  of  opinion,  they  are  saved 
from  those  convulsions,  which  the  pride,  prejudices,  and  obstinacy  of 
a  few  may  occasion  to  the  whole."* 

In  both  extremities  of  our  Island  the  publication  of  "  blasphemous" 
works  is  punishable  by  law  ;  but  except  in  peculiarly  oflfensive  cases 
(such  as  those  before  spoken  of,  p.  250),  the  press  is  now  wisely  left 
unfettered  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  however  hostile  the  pub- 
lished opinions  and  arguments  may  be  to  the  Christian  religion.  The 
tendency  of  prohibition  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  circula- 
tion of  books,  is  now  well  understood  ;  while  the  power  of  Truth  to 
vindicate  herself  is  pretty  generally  recognised  by  those  intrusted 
with  the  duty  of  executing  the  law.  In  England,  however,  the  cele- 
brated maxim  that  "  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law"  of 
that  country  (a  maxim  which,  according  to  President  Jefferson,  at- 
tained its  high  position  purely  in  consequence  of  a  mistranslation  of 
the  words  '■'■ancien  scripture,''''  in  an  old  law-book,  into  "  holy  scripture" 
instead  of  "  ancient  writing"! ),  continues  to  operate  as  a  bar  to  the 
free  propagation  of  opinion,  in  a  manner  which  it  is  impossible  for  a 
moment  to  defend.     In  1743,  for  example,  there  occurred  a  case  in 

*  Essay  on  the  Formation  and  Publication  of  Opinions.  2d  ed.,  pp.  155, 
165. 

t  See  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  Major  Cartwright,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  271-274  ; 
quoted  in  the  Supplementary  Notes  to  Dr  John  Brown's  treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Christ  respecting  Civil  Obedience,  p.  93.  The  letter,  which  is  dated  5th  June 
1824,  may  be  seen  also  in  Jefferson's  Memoirs,  vol.  iv.,  p.  406.  Dr  Bi-own  sub- 
joins to  his  extract  from  it  the  opinion  of  an  acute  and  learned  friend  of  his 
own,  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  Jefferson  has  said  on  the  subject,  the  whole 
stress  of  this  famous  legal  dictum  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  Lord 
Chief-Justice  Hale.     "  The  doctrine,"  this  gentleman  thinks,  "  is  the  issue  of  his 
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which  a  sum  of  money  having  been  left  to  found  an  institution  for 
reading  the  Jewish  law,  Lord  Hardwicke  decided  that  the  bequest 
was  illegal  and  void,  as  being  for  the  propagation  of  a  religious  belief 
contrary  to  Christiauiti/,  which  is  part  of  the  laiv  and  constitution  of  Eng- 
land. *  A  similar  decision  was  given  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  so  lately 
as  4th  June  1850,  in  a  very  remarkable  case,  of  which  the  particu- 
lars are  these  : — William  Jones  Hartley,  by  his  will  dated  4th  Octo- 
ber 1843,  after  bequeathing  several  legacies,  gave  all  his  personal 
property  not  specifically  bequeathed,  to  Major- General  Briggs,  upon 
trust  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  legacies,  and  the  residue  to  "  lay 
out  and  apply  £300  sterling  of  the  said  residue  as  a  prize  remunera- 
tion, to  be  given  and  awarded  by  the  said  Major-Greneral  Briggs, 
according  to  his  discretion  and  judgment,  for  the  best  original  essay 
which  he  can  procure  on  the  subject  of  Natural  Theology,  treating 
it  as  a  science,  and  demonstrating  the  truth,  harmony,  and  infallibility 
of  theevidence  on  which  it  isfounded,  and  the  perfect  accordance  of  such 
evidence  with  reason;  also  demonstrating  the  adequacy  and  sufficiency 
of  Natural  Theology,  when  so  treated  and  taught  as  a  science,  to  consti- 
tute a  true,  perfect,  and  philosophical  system  of  universal  religion 
(analogous  to  other  universal  systems  of  science,  such  as  astronomy,  &c.), 
founded  on  immutable  facts  and  the  works  of  creation,  and  beautifully 
adapted  to  man's  reason,  and  tending,  as  other  sciences  do,  but  in  a 
higher  degree,  to  improve  and  elevate  his  nature,  and  render  him  a 
wise,  happy,  and  exalted  being."  Another  sum  of  £200  was  directed 
to  be  paid  for  a  prize  essay  on  emigration  ;  and  the  surplus  to  be 
applied  in  maintaining  and  forwarding  the  publication  and  circula- 
tion of  the  two  essays  in  England.  The  case  came  before  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  England's  Court,  when  "  Wray,  for  the  Attorney- 
Greneral,  submitted  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  notions  of 
the  testator,  the  bequests  for  the  encouragement  of  the  essays  were 
good,  since  it  could  not  be  contended  that  the  doctrines  therein  con- 
tained were  inconsistent  with  those  principles  and  views  upon  which 
the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  and  several  other  publications  unexcep- 
tionable in  their  character,  were  founded,  and  which  had  been  recognised 
as  good  in  law. — The  Vice-Chancellor  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
words  which  the  testator  had,  in  his  first  bequest,  chosen  to  adopt 
could  not  mean  any  thing  that  was  at  all  consistent  with  Christianity  ; 
and,  as  to  the  other,  it  was  perfect  nonsense,  and  must  therefore  be 
held  void  for  uncertainty."  Both  bequests  were  consequently  found 
to  be  null— the  one  as  "  repugnant  to  revealed  religion,^'  and  the  other 
for  uncertainty.! 

In  Scotland,  we  have  no  such  legal  maxim  as  the  preposterous  one 
for  which  credit  is  given  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  would  feel  themselves  under  the  ne- 

owD  brain,  and  was  owing  to  his  education  among  the  Puritans ;  for  you 
know  how  they  jumbled  the  two  Testaments  together,  and  made  up  a  mixture 
of  the  Civil,  and  Christian,  and  Jewish  laws,  which  shewed  itself  in  their 
speeches  and  sermons,  and  in  their  conduct  to  those  who  differed  from  them. 
Judge  Hale  enforced  the  laws  against  witchcraft,"  &c. 

*  Facts  and  Observations  respecting  the  situation  of  the  Jews  in  England ; 
in  Collection  of  Testimonies  in  P'avour  of  Religious  Liberty  (London,  1790), 
Art.  XX.,  where  reference  is  made  to  Vezey's  Reports,  vol.  ii.,  p.  274. 

t  Case  of  Briggs  v.  Hartley;  Law  Times,  vol.  xv.,  p.  273.  See  also  Edin. 
Review,  vol.  xci.,  p.  52.'). 
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cessity  of  doing  violence  to  common  sense  and  equity,  by  annulling  any 
such  legacy  as  Mr  Hartley's.  This  opinion  is,  I  think,  warranted  by 
a  decision  pronounced  by  Lord  Jeffrey  in  1841,  the  principles  stated 
by  him  in  its  support  being  applicable  to  both  cases  alike.  Mr 
David  Taylor,  a  builder  in  Perth,  who  died  in  1832,  had  bequeathed 
£1000  to  the  General  Unitarian  Baptist  Assembly  for  the  endowment 
of  a  preacher  of  that  connexion  in  Perth.  The  executor  declined  to  pay 
the  legacy,  and  was  summoned  before  the  Court  of  Session,  where  the 
case  came  before  Lord  Jeffrey  as  "  Ordinary."  One  of  the  executor's 
pleas  was,  that  "  the  action  is  not  maintainable,  inasmuch  as  its  ob- 
ject is  the  promotion  of  purposes  reprobated  by  law — the  object  of  the 
legacy  being  the  propagation  of  tenets  which  are  not  only  not  recog- 
nised by  the  State,  but  arc  condemned  by  the  law  of  the  country  as 
directly  and  inveterately  hostile  to  the  creed  which  forms  part  and 
parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land."  This  and  the  other  pleas  were  re- 
pelled by  his  Lordship  ;  who  stated  among  the  grounds  of  his  decision, 
•'  that  the  purpose  for  which  the  legacy  is  left  is  not  a  criminal  or 
illegal  purpose,  or  one  which  can,  in  any  sound  sense,  be  regarded  as 
dangerous  to  good  morals,  or  offensive  to  decency  or  good  order."  Li 
an  explanatory  note,  he  added  :  "  The  last  (plea),  if  it  could  be  suc- 
cessfully maintained,  would  lead  to  serious  consequences.  Where 
there  is  nothing  in  the  tenets  of  any  religious  sect  which  is  contrary 
to  express  law,  to  good  morals,  or  to  public  decency,  the  Lord  Ordi- 
nary can  see  no  ground  upon  which  any  distinction  can  be  taken  in  a 
civil  court  between  one  tolerated  sect  and  another.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  by  the  existing  law,  the  sect  of  Unitarians  is  entitled  to  the 
fullest  measure  of  toleration,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  hold  that 
there  was  anything  to  corrupt  virtue,  or  outrage  decency,  in  tenets 
which  have  been  advocated  in  our  own  day  by  men  of  such  eminent 
talents,  exemplary  piety,  and  pure  lives,  as  Price,  Priestley,  and  Chan- 
ning  ;  and  to  Avhich,  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  neither  Milton  nor 
Newton  was  disinclined.  If  this  legacy  may  be  withheld  on  account  of 
the  reprobation  to  which  the  opinions  of  the  legatees  are  supposed  to 
be  liable,  the  Lord  Ordinary  does  not  see  how  any  congregation  of 
that  communion  could  obtain  decreet  for  a  sum  of  money  which  they 
had  raised  among  themselves  for  building  a  chapel,  or  paying  a 
preacher,  if  they  had  lent  it,  on  bond  or  bill,  to  an  orthodox  borrower, 
or  even  deposited  it,  on  receipt,  with  a  banker  belonging  to  the  esta- 
blishment. For  an  executor,  with  free  funds  in  his  hands,  is  full 
debtor  to  the  testator's  legatees,  and  is  as  much  bound  to  pay,  under 
the  testament,  as  a  borrower  is  under  his  bond.  Those  who  belong 
to  the  great  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  should  also 
be  considered,  are  but  sectaries  in  Scotland,  and  depend  for  their 
protection  on  the  same  toleration  which  has  now  been  extended  to 
Unitarians.  It  would  probably  startle  even  the  defender,  however, 
if  it  were  made  a  question,  whether  a  legacy  could  be  recovered,  or  a 
loan  reclaimed,  for  the  purpose  of  building  or  repairing  an  Episcopal 
chapel,  or  paying  the  salary  of  an  officiating  clergyman."*  In  this 
part  of  the  decision  the  executor  wisely  acquiesced. 

*  The  General  Assembly  of  the  General  Baptist  Churches  &c.,  v.  Taylor,  17th 
June  1841  ;  Dunlop  and  Bell's  Reports,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1030. 

Socinus  says  : — '  I  would  apprize  Volanus,  and  all  others  who  are  displeased 
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Putting  altogether  out  of  view  men's  right  to  dissoniinate  their 
opinions  in  any  peaceable  way,  expediency  itself  seems  to  dictate  to 
the  advocates  of  Christianity  that  in  a  country  where  so  many  have 
renounced  all  relufion  along  with  the  orthodoxy  which  disgusted  them, 
the  eftbrts  of  those  who  would  persuade  such  people  to  embrace  na- 
tural religion,  as  being  very  much  better  than  none  at  all,  should,  to 
say  the  least,  meet  with  no  discouragement  from  anybody.  The  reli- 
gion of  Socrates  and  Cicero,  of  Anthony  Collins  and  Adam  Smith,  of 
Franklin  and  Jefferson,  is  iufinitoly  preferable  to  theoretical  or  prac- 
tical Atheism.  If  natural  religion  be  (as  divines  and  philosophers 
have  represented  itf )  not  only  the  test  by  which  the  claims  of  every 
professing  revelation  must  be  tried,  but  also  the  guide  to  a  true 
interpretation  of  what  is  proved  t<i  be  revealed,  then  the  more 
zealously  we  cultivate  a  branch  of  knowledge  so  transcendently  im- 
portant the  better ;  and,  instead  of  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  teaching  even  the  sufficienqi  of  natural  religion  when  matured^ 
and  well  applied,  we  should  rejoice  to  see  this  opinion  asserted  and  de- 
fended with  the  utmost  learning  and  ingenuity,  confident  that  thus 
the  advocates  of  revelation  would  be  furnished  with  the  best  opportu- 
nities to  maintain  their  cause,  and  to  impress  upon  attentive  mul- 
titudes the  most  effective  arguments  which  could  be  brought  forward 
on  the  side  of  Christianity.  Heretofore  the  attacks  of  the  Deists 
have  led  to  the  production  of  many  valuable  works,  which  have  taken 
high  places  in  theological  libraries  ;  and  if  Christianity  is  divine,  may 
may  not  the  like  effect  be  expected  in  future  ?  Besides,  the  remark  of 
Grrotius,  that  to  enforce  the  belief  of  a  doctrine  by  violence  and  inti- 
midation is  to  confess  distrust  in  the  fairer  field  of  argument,§  may 
be  applied  with  a  slight  variation  here  :  if  there  is  a  way  upon  earth 
to  render  a  doctrine  suspected,  it  is  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way 
of  its  being  a  subject  of  controversy. 

with  me  for  the  opinion  I  defend  relative  to  the  essence  and  person  of  Christ, 
that  whether  thoy  know  me  or  not,  by  God's  help  1  will  not  he  deterred  by  such 
invectives  and  calumnies,  nor  by  the  fear  of  deatli  itself,  from  defending  it, 
unless  it  be  first  shewn  to  be  erroneous ;  which  it  can  never  be.  Nay,  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  it  is  consonant  to  truth,  and  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
Ijromote  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  unfold  to  men  more  fully  the  way  of  salva- 
tion."— {Opera,  tom.  ii.,  p.  422  ;  quoted  in  Toulmin's  Memoirs  of  Socinus,  p.  136.) 
Now,  suppose  a  great  majority  of  the  j^eople  of  England,  and  consequently  the 
bulk  of  the  Legislature,  to  hold  the  theological  opinions  of  Socinus,  and  to  per- 
form the  duty  said  by  the  Agnewites  and  many  others  to  be  incumbent  upon 
nations  and  rulers  as  such,  of  promoting  GocVs  glory  and  the  true  religion  (by 
which  everybody  alwaj's  understands  his  own  religion),  how  would  the  evan- 
gelical minority  relish  a  law  making  the  Socinian  phase  of  Christianity  "  part 
and  parcel  of  the  law  of  England," — compelling  them  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pense of  its  inculcation  in  schools  and  churches, — and  annulling  all  legacies  for 
the  teaching  of  "  evangelical  truth"  ? 

t  See  the  extracts  from  Prideaux  and  Butler,  ante,  p.  204  ;  from  Beattie, 
p.  263 ;  and  from  Taylor,  &c.,  pp.  265-7. 

J   See  arUe,  pp.  206-7. 

§  On  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  B.  vi.,  §  7,  where  he  contrasts  the 
methods  respectively  employed  in  the  propagation  of  it  and  Mohammedanism. 
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Note  Q,  page  16. 

Curiosities  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance. 

The  Sabbath  Alliance,  of  whose  sayings  and  doings  we  have  had 
several  oijpoi'tuuitics  of  seeing  samples,*  was  instituted  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  1st  of  November  1847.  At  a  meeting  of  its  founders  then 
held,  some  discussion  occurred  as  to  the  precise  scriptural  basis  on 
which  it  should  be  placed.  One  of  the  lay  members  suggested  the 
propriety  of  taking  for  its  foundation  "  not  only  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, but  various  other  passages  of  Scripture,  which  shewed  that 
the  Sabbath  was  instituted  from  the  creation  of  the  world."  But  tho 
R.ev.  Dr  Begg  and  Mr  Blackaddei*  objected  to  this  proposition,  "  and 
contended  that  the  Alliance  should  be  founded  mainly  on  the  Fourth 
Commandment.  There  (they  urged),  all  that  had  previously  been  en- 
joined and  observed  was  re-enacted,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
Sabbath  was  fully  explained.  Besides,  it  was  part  of  the  everlasting 
law  of  GVod,  binding  on  all  men  as  such,  and  especially  on  all  Chris- 
tians. It  was  important  in  fighting  this  battle  to  take  our  stand  on 
clear  and  unquestionable  ground."f 

Accordingly,  in  the  first  of  their  series  of  Tracts,  we  read  that — 

"  The  Alliance  rests  upon  the  Fourth  Commandment.  And  why  ? 
Not  because  the  Fourth  Commandment  instituted  the  Sabbath  ;  nor 
because  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  particularly  the  New  Testament,  is  silent 
about  it ;  but  because  the  whole  Moral  Law,  binding  upon  all  men, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  is  summed  up  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. To  keep  holy  to  God  one  whole  day  in  seven,  is  as  much  a 
duty  of  universal  obligation  as  to  reverence  parents  and  not  to  take 
God's  name  in  vain.  ]\Iuch  light  is  thrown  by  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture on  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath,  and  on  the  right  way  of  observing 
it ;  but  it  is  on  Sinai  that  the  Sabbath  receives  its  highest  sanction. 
It  is  there  that  it  is  incorporated  and  imbedded  in  that  comprehensive 
rule  of  morality  which  must  last  while  the  world  stands.  The  divine 
latv  of  right  and  tcrong,  .and  the  Sabbath,  must  now  stand  or  fall  together. 
If  the  Fourth  Commandment  goes,  all  the  others  go  with  it;  henceforth  the 
love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  cease  to  be  commanded  duties,  and  are  left 
merely  to  the  impuhe  of  feeling.  The  Sabbath,  in  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, is  the  great  safe-guard  of  both  tables  of  the  law. 

"  All  experience  bears  witness  to  this.  Let  men  give  up  keeping 
the  Sabbath  as  a  moral  duty,  exactly  on  the  same  footing  Avith  tho 
other  duties  to  God  and  man  taught  in  the  Ten  Commandments ;  and 
what  follows  ?  They  may  profess  and  try  for  a  little  to  keep  the  Sab- 
bath on  the  footing  of  expediency  or  the  authority  of  the  Church,  or 
some  other  reason  of  decency  or  devotion  ;  but  it  is  no  longer  kept  in 
obedience  to  an  express  law  of  God.  And  this  is  always  the  beginning 
of  great  evil.    It  leads  to  a  lax  exercise,  of  private  judgment  as  to  the 

*  Ante,  pp.  170,  196,  367,  389,  410,  457.     See  also  Note  R,  p.  494-5. 
t   Report  in  the  Witness,  Nov.  6,  1847, 
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way  of  keeping  tlie  Sabbath  ;  for  it  is  all  now  matter  of  discretion  to- 
gether. The  habit  of  obedience  is  broken ;  men  learn  to  act  upon 
the  promptings  of  their  own  minds,  instead  of  the  formal  commands  of 
Clod ;  even  the  best  are  injured  in  the  whole  tone  of  their  religion  by 
this  sort  of  assumed  independence ;  and  how  rapidly,  in  the  case  of 
the  vast  majority,  it  runs  into  universal  lawlessness,  the  records  of 
every  criminal  court  in  the  country  can  tell. 

"  The  Alliance,  therefore,  stands  forth  for  the  Sabbath,  not  merely 
as  good  for  man,  but  as  made  by  Grod ;  and  good  for  man,  because 
made  by  God :  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man. 

"  Hence  the  Alliance  can  consent  to  no  compromise — it  can  pursue 
no  half-measures.  The  entire  day,  of  twenty-four  hours,  is  the  only 
Sabbath  the  Alliance  knows,  for  it  is  the  only  Sabbath  the  law  of  Clod 
knows.  The  fiction  of  canonical  hours,  or  hours  of  church  service, 
and  the  notion  of  restricting  the  Sabbath-rest  to  them,  is  a  mere  un- 
authorized invention,  either  of  the  god  of  this  Avorld,  or  of  the  Man  of 
Sin." 

It  was  thus  made  abundantly  manifest,  that  the  Alliance  had  not 
lapsed  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  Sabbatarian  principles  of  their  Puritan 
forefathers. 

But  it  is  curious  that  the  ground  which  appears  so  "  clear  and  un- 
questionable" to  them,  and  which  constitutes  their  main  support,  is 
precisely  that  which  has  been  most  generally  rejected  by  learned  theo- 
logians from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day  ;*  while  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  on  which  Bishop  Horsleyf  and  his  followers  have 
argued  for  a  Christian  Sabbath  (or  day  of  rest  from  labour),  are  thrust 
aside  by  the  Alliance  as  of  comparatively  little  importance.  Nor  is 
the  fact  less  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Sabbath  Alliance  with  the  clearnesss  of  their  ground,  the  discovery 
was  made  at  the  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  on  Christian 
Union,  at  Liverpool,  that  there  was  "  such  variety  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  scriptural  ground  and  authority  on  which  the  Sabbath  was 
to  be  based,  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  and  forbearing  not  to  intro- 
duce it  amongst  the  various  topics  that  form  the  doctrinal  statement 
of  the  common  faith"  of  the  association.;!; 

At  the  above-mentioned  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  something  was 
said  as  to  the  sinews  of  war,  without  which,  of  course,  the  Sabba- 
tarian battle  could  not  be  efficiently  fought.  The  Rev.  Dr  Candlish 
stated,  that  "  in  making  a  calculation  of  the  numbers  who  had  signed 
the  various  petitions  on  the  subject  lately,  he  found,  that  if  each  were 
to  give  one  shilling,  tlie  sum  of  £10,000  would  be  realized.  The 
Alliance  should  therefore  take  a  stand,  as  did  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  with  the  determination  to  persevere  until  the  end  they  had 
in  view  was  accomplished."  In  Tract  No.  I.,  the  estimated  income 
was  a  little  less  definitely  spoken  of — "  the  revenue,"  it  is  said  there, 
"  must  be  commensurate  with  the  greatness  of  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed ;  funds  to  the  extent  of  several  thoiisands  a-year  are  indispen- 

*  See  ante,  pp.  119-124,   170,  221,  226,  282,  286-9,327,  363;  also  Lim- 
borch's  Theologia  Christiana,  lib.  v.,  cap.  xxviii.,  §  7,  &c. 
t  Ante,  p.  335. 
J   See  Mr  Jordan's  Report,  quoted  ante,  p.  367. 
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aable."  These,  however,  it  is  intimated,  it  would  be  impious  and  un- 
patriotic to  doubt  the  possibility  of  collecting ;  for  "  is  the  appeal 
not  made  to  Scotland,  and  is  not  the  cause  the  Sabbatli  of  her 
God  ?"  Then  follows  the  devout  exclamation — "  May  the  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath  give  Avisdom,  and  courage,  and  faith  to  his  servants,  and 
crown  their  exertions  with  his  blessing  !" 

With  what  share  of  the  Divine  blessing  their  exertions  to  collect 
several  thousands  a-year  were  crowned,  will  appear  from  a  statement 
of  the  revenue  received  during  the  periods  concerning  which  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  information  : — 
From  1st  Nov.  1847  to  30th  Dec.  1848  (including  £100  received 

from  each  of  Mr  John  Hope  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr  Henderson  of 

Park) £1390     9     8 

From  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Dec.  1849 964     1     9J 

From  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Dec.  1850 814     0     5| 

From  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Dec.  1852 237  10     8 

The  last  two  sums  include  £300  from  Mr  Hope,  and  £100  from 
an  anonymous  donoi*. 

In  a  circular  of  the  Alliance,  dated  11th  June  1849,  after  mentioning 
the  expense  of  their  general  operations,  and  saying  that  a  large  out- 
lay had  been  incurred  in  promoting  the  opposition  to  Mr  Locke's 
Bill,  the  Committee  proceed  to  lament  that  "  At  the  same  time,  the 
receipts  since  the  commencement  of  the  year  to  meet  the  whole  ex- 
penditure amount  only  to  £250  ;  so  that  the  Committee  have  been 
obliged  to  suspend  the  continuation  of  their  tracts,  and  the  printing 
of  documents  which  they  consider  essential  to  the  advancement  of  the 
cause,  as  well  as  the  visits  of  the  Organization  Secretary  to  various 
parts  of  the  country."  This  appeal  had  the  eifect  of  bringing  up  the 
year's  revenue  to  £964,  Is.  9^d.,  as  we  have  seen  above.  Regarding 
that  of  1851,  I  am  destitute  of  information ;  but  in  1852  the  amount 
collected  was  miserably  small,  and,  small  as  it  was,  suffered  diminu- 
tion to  the  extent  of  £203,  12s.  6d.,  due  to  the  treasurer  on  thq  pre- 
vious year's  account, — so  that  only  a  pittance  of  £34  remained  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  1852.  What  the  financial  condition  of  this 
once  magniloquent  Alliance  Avas  in  February  1853,  is  disclosed  by 
the  following  postscript  to  a  circular  to  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  solicit- 
ing them  to  sign  a  memorial  against  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  Sundays  : — "  It  would  materially  contribute  towards  payment  of 
the  expense  of  this  movement,  if  you  ivould  kindly  enclose  a  feio  postage 
stamps  when  you  return  this  document,  or  be  the  means  of  transmitting 
any  sum  which  any  member  of  your  congregation  might  be  inclined 
to  give."     How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! 

In  a  printed  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Alliance,  for  the  Years 
1849  and  1850,  p.  6,  there  is  an  account  of  the  attempt  made  by 
certain  proprietors  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Grlasgow  Railway  (myself 
included)  to  bring  about  the  re-attachment  of  passenger-carriages  to 
the  Sunday  trains.*  A  circular  which  we  issued  in  1849,  and  which 
bore  my  signature  as  secretary  of  the  agitators,  is  characterized  in 
that  Narrative  as  "  replete  with  misstatements,"  which,  however,  were 

*  See  ante,  p.  17. 
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''  refuted  "  by  the  Committee  of  the  Alliance  in  a  reply  which  they 
immediately  drew  up.  Some  who  at  the  time  perused  both  documents, 
along  with  a  rejoinder  by  the  authors  of  the  circular,  were  of  opi- 
nion that  the  refuted  "  misstatements"  had  a  good  deal  more  truth 
in  them  than  the  "  refutation." 

The  scrutineers'  report  on  the  votes  given  at  the  Company's  meet- 
ing in  August  1849,*  is  quoted  in  the  ^Narrative,  without  the  slight- 
est allusion  to  the  fact,  that,  at  the  adjourned  meeting  to  which  it 
was  presented,  two  of  the  four  scrutineers  formally  declared  that,  in 
their  view,  the  "  majority  of  votes  "  was  a  majority  not  "  against 
trains"  but  only  "  for  the  amendment"  which  tlie  Directors  had  con- 
trived to  carry  by  that  unfair  device  which  Sir  James  Gibson-Craig 
and  others  protested  against  as  "  incompetent,  irregular,  and  ille- 
gal."! The  Committee  of  the  Alliance  are  thus  guilty  of  a  flagrant 
"  misstatement"  in  saying  that  they  give  in  their  Narrative  "  the  result 
of  the  division,  as  reported  hy  the  scrutineers.^'' 

They  characterize  this  result  as  "evidence  conclusively  manifested, 
that  the  Scottish  shareholders  were  opposed  to  the  running  of  Sab- 
bath trains  ;"  and  after  stating  the  results  of  the  two  subsequent 
divisions,  as  if  these  had  really  been  trials  of  strength  (which 
it  is  evident  on  the  very  face  of  the  results  they  were  not;{:),  they 
conclude  the  subject  by  reporting  that  "  the  sentiments  of  the  pro- 
prietary having  been  thus  unequivocalli/  declared,  Mr  Cox  expressed  his 
intention  of  refraining  from  continuing  the  discussion  at  the  next  sta- 
tutory meeting." 

If  anything  has  been  "  unequivocally  declared"  by  the  people  of 
Scotland,  it  is  that  the  Sabbath  Alliance  is  unworthy  of  their  sup- 
port ;  and  the  reader  will  judge  whether,  in  withholding  that  support 
from  an  association  which  in  its  own  opinion  deserves  so  well  to  pros- 
per, they  have  not  merely  maintained  that  character  for  sagacity  and 
practical  sense  which  the  inhabitants  of  North  Britain  have  so  long 
enjoyed. 

The  humility  of  the  Alliance  is  one  of  its  shining  virtues.  "  It  is 
alleged  by  some,"  says  Tract  No.  IV.,  "that  the  Sabbath  was  an  ex- 
clusively Jewish  institution,  and  never  meant  for  this  more  advanced 
dispensation.  This  statement  is  most  discreditahle  to  those  ivho  make  it, 
CLEARLY  PKoviNG,  as  it  docs,  either  their  dishonesty,  or  ignorance,  or  in- 
ability to  comprehend  a  very  plain  and  simple  subject.  The  Sabbath  was 
instituted  at  the  creation,  more  than  2500  years  before  the  Jewish 
economy  was  set  up,  and  therefore  it  has  nothing  peculiarly  Jewish 
about  it,"  &c.§ 

Now,  as  the  "  most  discreditable  statement"  in  question  has  been 
made,  either  expressly  or  in  effect,  by  Luther,  Calvin,  Melancthou, 
Beza,  Bucer,  Zuinglius,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Tyndale,  Fryth,  Knox, 
Chillingworth,  Taylor,  Milton,  Baxter,  Barrow,  Barclay,  Limborch, 
Paley,  Whately,  and  Arnold ;  |]  these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  men 
of  whom  the  modest  and  erudite  Alliance  pronounces,  ex  cathedra,  that 

*  Ante,  p.  20.  f  Ante,  p.  21,  J  Ante,  p.  25. 

§  Tract  No.  IV.,  entitled  "  The  Sanctification  of  the  8abbath  the  Duty  and 
the  Privilege  of  All,"  p.  2. 

II   See  tlie  references  in  note  *,  p.  482. 
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ill  making  it  thoy  have  clearly  shewn  themselves  to  be  kiiaves,  fools, 
or  most  discreditably  ignorant  persons  ! 

Again,  in  the  same  Tract,  page  3,  we  read :  "  With  respect  to  the 
change  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
there  is  ample  evidence  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  inquirer  that  the  apostles, 
by  whom  it  was  introduced,  acted  under  the  authority  of  Christ. 
There  is  no  special  enactment  in  the  New  Testament  regarding  this 
change  ;  but  there  are  several  circumstances  which,  taken  together, 
dearly  shew  that  it  was  of  Divine  appointment." 

Here  every  one  of  the  eminent  theologians  just  named  is  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  excluded  from  the  category  of  "  reasonable  inquirers," 
able  to  appreciate  "  clear"  evidence  set  before  them  !  Not  only  did 
these  blind  men  fail  to  discover  in  the  "  circumstances"  referred  to, 
any  proof  of  a  change  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  but 
even  if  they  had  been  satisfied  that  the  change  was  "  clearly  shewn" 
by  those  circumstances,  they  would  still  have  been  so  unreasonable 
as  to  ask  for  proof  that  the  Sabbath,  so  changed,  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  Gentiles. 

But,  allowing  that  the  Alliance  may  lawfully  form  as  low  an  esti- 
mate as  they  please  of  the  reasonableness  of  those  theologians  who 
cannot  find  in  Scripture  what  they  see  so  clearly  in  its  pages,  still 
they  are  by  no  means  entitled  to  indulge  in  such  a  gigantic  misrepre- 
sentation as  the  following,  which  is  contained  in  No.  I.  of  their  Tracts 
for  the  Train,  page  4  : — "  That  there  is,"  they  say,  "  suificient  evidence 
to  prove  that  this  (the  changing  of  the  day)  was  done  by  divine  au- 
thority,  IS    ADMITTED    BY    THE    COMMON  CONSENT    OF    THE  CHRISTIAN 

WOULD,  and  need  not,  therefore,  he  enlarged  ^ipon  "  /// 

In  Tract  No.  III.  they  say,  "  It  has  been  frequently  observed  as 
matter  of  surprise,  that  our  opponents,  while  they  denounce  our  inter- 
ference in  this  matter  as  unreasonable  and  intolerant,  uniformly  de- 
cline entering  into  the  controversy  with  us."  But  the  publication  of 
sundry  books  and  pamphlets  by  their  opponents  during  the  last  few 
years  has  removed  this  ground  of  surprise ;  and  it  must  be  allowed 
that  on  my  part,  at  least,  there  is  no  unwillingness  to  gratify  the  Al- 
liance by  entering  deeply  enough  into  the  controversy  they  court. 


Note  R,  p.  16. 

The  Scriptural  Grounds  of  the  Sabbath  * 

In  The  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  by 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  and  adopted  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Churches  of  Clreat  Britain  as  an  accurate  exposition  of  God's 
truth,  the  following  clear  and  concise  statement  of  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  Sabbath  is  to  be  found : — 

*  Before  perusing  this  article,  the  reader  is  solicited  to  consider  attentivelj- 
the  observations  of  Locke  which  are  quoted  ante,  p.  130-1.  He  may  thus  be 
helped  to  dismiss  pnepossessions,  and  to  weigh  the  evidence  and  arguments  with 
a  pure  desire  to  know  the  truth. 
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"  Q.  40.  What  did  (J-od  at  first  reveal  to  man  for  the  rule  of  his  obedi- 
ence ? 

"  A.  The  rule  which  Grocl  at  first  revealed  to  man  for  his  obedience, 
was  the  moral  law  (a). 

"  Q.  41.   Where  is  the  moral  law  summarily  comprehended  ? 

"  A.  The  moral  law  is  summarily  comprehended  in  the  ten  com- 
mandments {b). 

"  Q.  42.  What  is  the  sum  of  the  ten  commandments  ? 

"  A.  The  sum  of  the  ten  commandments  is,  To  love  the  Lord  our 
G-od  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  soul,  with  all  our  strength,  and 
with  all  our  mind ;  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  (c). 

"  Q.  43.  What  is  the  preface  to  the  ten  commandments  ? 

"  A.  The  preface  to  the  ten  commandments  is  in  these  words,  '  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  Grod,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage'  {d). 

"  Q.  44.  What  doth  the  preface  to  the  ten  commandments  teach  us  ? 

"J..  The  preface  to  the  ten  commandments  teacheth  us.  That  be- 
cause Glod  is  the  Lord,  and  our  God,  and  Redeemer,  therefore  we  are 
bound  to  keep  all  his  commandments  (e).     ... 

"  Q.  i)7 .   Which  is  the  fourth  commandment  ? 

"  A.  The  foux-th  commandment  is,  '  Remember  the  sabbath-day  to 
keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work  :  but 
the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God  :  in  it  thou  shalt 
not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-ser- 
vant, nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is 
within  thy  gates  :  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth, 

(a)  "  Rom.  ii.  14.  For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law 
unto  themselves  :  Ver.  15.  Which  shew  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  mean 
while  excusing  or  else  accusing  one  another.  Kom.  x.  5.  For  Moses  describeth 
the  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law,  That  the  man  which  doeth  those  things 
shall  live  by  them. 

(b)  "  Deut.  X.  4.  And  he  wrote  on  the  tables,  according  to  the  first  writing, 
the  ten  commandments,  which  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  the  mount,  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  fire,  in  the  day  of  the  assembly  :  and  the  Lord  gave  them 
unto  me. 

(c)  "  Mat.  xxii,  37.  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  Ver.  38. 
This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment.  Ver.  39.  And  the  second  is  like 
unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  Ver.  40.  On  these  two 
commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

(d)  "  Exod.  XX.  2. 

(e)  "  Luke  i.  74.  That  he  would  grant  unto  us,  that  we,  being  delivered  out 
of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  might  serve  him  without  fear.  Ver.  75.  In  holi- 
ness and  righteousness  before  him,  all  the  days  of  our  life.  1  Pet.  i.  15.  But 
as  he  which  hath  called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversa- 
tion ;  Ver.  16.  Because  it  is  written,  Be  ye  holy  ;  for  I  am  holy.  Ver.  17. 
And  if  ye  call  on  tha  Father,  who  without  respect  of  jjersons  judgeth  according 
to  every  man's  work,  pass  the  time  of  youi-  sojourning  here  in  fear :  Ver.  18. 
Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as 
silver  and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation  received  by  tradition  from  your 
fathers ;  Ver.  19.  But  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot. 
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the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day  :   where- 
fore the  Lord  blessed  the  sabbath-day,  and  hallowed  it '  (/). 

"  Q.  58.   What  is  required  in  the  fourth  commatuhnent  ? 

"  A.  The  fourth  commandment  requireth  the  keeping  holy  to  God 
such  set  times  as  he  hath  appointed  in  his  word ;  expressly  one  whole 
day  in  seven,  to  be  a  holy  sabbath  to  himself  (^). 

"  Q.  59.  Which  day  of  the  seven  hath  God  appointed  to  he  the  iveekly 
sabbath  ? 

"  A.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
Grod  appointed  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  be  the  weekly  sabbath  ; 
and  the  first  day  of  the  week  ever  since,  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  which  is  the  Christian  sabbath  (A). 

"  Q.  60.  How  is  tlie  sabbath  to  be  sanctified  ? 

"  A.  The  sabbath  is  to  be  sanctified  by  a  holy  resting  all  that 
day  ('/),  even  from  such  wordly  employments  and  recreations  as  are 
lawful  on  other  days  {k)  ;  and  spending  the  whole  time  in  the  public 

(/)  "  Exod.  XX.  8-11. 

(g)  "  Deut.  V.  12.  Keep  the  sabbath-day  to  sanctify  it,  as  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  commanded  thee.  Ver.  13.  Six  days  thou  shalt  labour,  and  do  all  thy 
work;  Ver.  14.  But  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God:  in  it 
thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy  man- 
servant, nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle, 
nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates  ;  that  thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid- 
servant may  rest  as  well  as  thou. 

(k)  "  Gen.  ii.  2.  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had 
made  ;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  fi-om  all  his  work  which  he  had  made. 
Ver.  3.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it ;  because  that  in  it 
he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  created  and  made.  1  Cor.  xvi.  1. 
2fow  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  I  have  ^given  order  to  the 
churches  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye.  Ver.  2.  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let 
every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be 
no  gatherings  when  I  come.  Acts  xx.  7.  And  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
when  the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them, 
ready  to  depart  on  the  morrow ;  and  continued  his  speech  until  midnight. 

(i)  "  Exod.  XX.  8.  Remember  the  sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy.  Ver.  10. 
But  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God  :  in  it  thou  shalt  not 
do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  <£-c.  Exod.  xvi.  25.  And  Moses  said,  Eat  that 
to-day;  for  to-day  is  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord  :  to-day  ye  shall  not  find  it  in 
the  field.  Ver.  26.  Six  days  ye  shall  gather  it ;  but  on  the  seventh  day,  which 
is  the  sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  be  none.  Ver.  27.  And  it  came  to  jjass,  that 
there  went  out  some  of  the  people  on  the  seventh  day  for  to  gather,  and  they 
found  none.  Ver.  28,  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  llow  long  refuse  ye  to 
keep  my  commandments  and  my  laws  ? 

(Jc)  "  Neh.  xiii.  15.  In  those  days  saw  I  in  Judah  some  treading  wine-presses 
on  the  sabbath,  and  bringing  in  sheaves,  and  lading  asses ;  as  also  wine, 
grapes,  and  figs,  and  all  manner  of  burdens,  which  they  brought  into  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  sabbath-day  :  and  I  testified  against  them  in  the  day  wherein  they 
sold  victuals.  Ver.  16.  There  dwelt  men  of  Tyre  also  therein,  which  brought 
fish,  and  all  manner  of  ware,  and  sold  on  the  sabbath  unto  the  children  of 
Judah,  and  in  Jerusalem.  Ver.  17.  Then  I  contended  with  the  nobles  of  Judab, 
and  said  unto  them.  What  evil  thing  is  this  that  ye  do,  and  profane  the  sab- 
bath-day ?  Ver.  18.  Did  not  your  fathers  thus,  and  did  not  our  God  bring  all 
this  evil  upon  us,  and  upon  this  city  ?  yet  ye  bring  more  wrath  upon  Israel,  by 
profaning  the  sabbath.  Ver.  19.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  began  to  be  dark  before  the  sabbath,  I  commanded  that  the  gates 
should  be  shut,  and  charged  that  tliey  sliould  not  be  oiirned  till  after  the  sab- 
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and  private  exercises  of  Glod's  worship  {I),  except  so  much  as  is  to  be 
taken  up  in  the  works  of  necessity  and  mercy  (m). 

"  Q.  61.   What  is  forhidden  in  the  fourth  commandment  ? 

"  A.  The  fourth  commandment  forbiddeth  the  omission  or  careless 
performance  of  the  duties  required  [n),  and  the  profaning  the  day  by 
idleness  (o),  or  doing  that  which  is  in  itself  sinful  {p),  or  by  unneces- 
sary thoughts,  words,  or  works,  about  our  worldly  employments  or 
recreations  {q). 

bath :  and  some  of  my  servants  set  I  at  the  gates,  that  there  should  no  burden 
be  brought  in  on  the  sabbath-day.  Ver.  21.  Then  I  testified  against  them,  and 
said  unto  them,  Why  lodge  ye  about  the  wall  ?  if  ye  do  so  again,  I  will  lay 
hands  on  you.     From  that  time  forth  came  they  no  more  on  the  sabbath.    Ver. 

22.  And  I  commanded  the  Levites,  that  they  should  cleanse  themselves,  and 
that  they  should  come  and  keep  the  gates,  to  sanctify  the  sabbath-day.  Re- 
member me,  O  my  God,  concerning  this  also,  and  spare  me  according  to  the 
greatness  of  thy  mercy. 

(Z)  "  Luke  iv.  16.  And  he  came  to  Nazareth,  where  he  had  been  brought 
up :  and,  as  his  custom  was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath-day, 
and  stood  up  for  to  read.  Acts  xx.  7.  And  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  tfcc. 
[_See  letter  h.]     Psal.  xcii.  [title,  A  i)sahn  or  song  for  the  sahhath-day ^    Isa.  Ixvi. 

23.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  from  one  new-moon  to  another,  and  from 
one  sabbath  to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship  before  me,  saith  the 
Lord. 

(to)  "  Mat.  xii.  from  verse  1  to  31.  At  that  time  Jesus  went  on  the  sabbath- 
day  through  the  corn  ;  and  his  disciples  were  an  hungered,  and  began  to  pluck 
the  ears  of  corn,  and  to  eat.  Ver.  2.  But  when  the  Pharisees,  ttc.  Ver.  12. — 
It  is  lawful  to  do  well  on  the  sabbath-days. 

(n)  "  Ezek.  xxii.  26.  Her  priests  have  violated  my  law,  and  have  profaned 
mine  holy  things  :  they  have  put  no  difi'erence  between  the  holy  and  profane, 
neither  have  they  shewed  difference  between  the  unclean  and  the  clean, 
and  have  hid  tlieir  eyes  from  my  sabbaths,  and  I  am  profaned  among 
them.  Amos  viii.  5.  Saying,  When  will  the  new-moon  be  gone,  that  we  may 
sell  corn  ?  and  the  sabbath,  that  we  may  set  forth  wheat,  making  the  ephah 
small,  and  the  shekel  great,  and  falsifying  the  balances  by  deceit  ?  Mai.  i.  13. 
Ye  said  also.  Behold,  what  a  weariness  is  it  !  and  ye  have  snuffed  at  it,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts  :  and  ye  brought  that  which  was  torn,  and  the  lame,  and  the 
sick  ;  thus  ye  brought  an  offering  :  should  I  accept  this  of  your  hand  ?  saith 
the  Lord. 

(o)  "  Acts  XX.  7.  And  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples 
came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them,  ready  to  depart  on  the 
morrow ;  and  continued  his  speech  until  midnight.  Ver.  9.  And  there  sat  in 
a  window  a  certain  young  man  named  Eutychus,  being  fallen  into  a  deep 
sleep  :  and  as  Paul  was  long  preaching,  he  sunk  down  with  sleep,  and  fell 
down  from  the  third  loft,  and  was  taken  up  dead. 

{p)  "  Ezek.  xxiii.  38.  Moreover,  this  they  have  done  unto  me  :  they  have 
defiled  my  sanctuary  in  the  same  day,  and  have  profaned  my  sabbaths. 

{q)  "  Jer.  xvii.  2-i.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye  diligently  hearken  unto 
me,  saith  the  Lord,  to  bring  in  no  burden  through  the  gates  of  this  city  on  the 
sabbath-day,  but  hallow  the  sabbath-day,  to  do  no  work  therein ;  Ver.  25. 
Then  shall  there  enter  into  the  gates  of  this  city  kings  and  princes  sitting  upon 
the  throne  of  David,  riding  in  chariots  and  on  horses,  they,  and  their  princes, 
the  men  of  Judah,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  this  city  shall  re- 
main for  ever.  Ver.  26.  And  they  shall  come  from  the  cities  of  Judah,  and 
from  the  places  about  Jerusalem,  and  fi^om  the  land  of  Benjamin,  and  from  the 
plain,  and  from  the  mountains,  and  from  the  south,  bringing  burnt-ofi'erings, 
and  sacrifices,  and  meat-offerings,  and  incense,  and  bringing  sacrifices  of  praise, 
unto  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Isa.  Iviii.  13.  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the 
sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day ;  and  call  the  sabbath  a  de- 
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"  Q.  62.   What  are  the  reasons  annexed  to  the  fourth  commandment  ? 

"  A.  The  reasons  aunexed  to  the  fourth  commaudmeut  are,  Grod's 
allowing  us  six  days  of  the  week  for  our  own  employments  (r),  his 
challenging  a  special  propriety  in  the  seventh,  his  own  example,  and 
his  blessing  the  sabbath-day  (s)." 

This  doctrine  coincides  with  that  formerly  quoted  from  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  the  same  Assembly.* 

The  first  thing  here  taught,  then,  is,  that  when  Grod  created  man 
He  gave  him,  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct,  "  the  moral  law,"  to 
which  every  human  being  (whether  he  have  or  "  have  not  the  law"  of 
Moses  or  of  Christ  besides)  is  bound  to  render  obedience. f 

This  view,  I  think,  is  agreeable  alike  to  Scripture  and  philosophy ; 
although  the  Sabbath  Alliance  says  contemptuously  of  the  duties  dic- 
tated by  God  through  the  sole  medium  of  man's  conscience  and  un- 
derstanding, that  they  are  not  "  commanded  duties,"  but  "  left  merely 
to  the  impulse  of  feeling."  J  As  the  great  majority  of  mankind  are, 
and  ever  have  been,  ignorant  of  supernatural  revelation,  the  Sabbath 
Alliance  must  be  understood  as  asserting  that  the  Deity  has  always 
left,  and  at  this  moment  leaves,  the  most  of  his  intelligent  creatures 
destitute  of  a  moral  law  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  next  averment  in  the  Catechism  is,  that  "  the  moral  law  is 
summarily  comprehended  in  the  Ten  Commandments." 

If  this  mean  that  the  Decalogue  enjoins  all  the  duties  commanded 
by  the  law  of  nature,  and  no  other  than  those  natural  duties,  the  as- 
sertion is  liable  to  be  controverted  on  most  solid  grounds  ;  for  not 
only  is  the  Decalogue  plainly  imperfect  as  a  summary  of  moral  obliga- 
tion,§  but  a  portion  (at  least)  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  on  all 

light,  the  holy  of  the  liord,  honourable  ;  and  shalt  honour  him,  not  doing  thine 
own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words. 

(r)  "  Exod.  XX.  9.  Sis  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work. 

(s)  "  Exod.  XX.  11,  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea, 
and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day  :  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed 
the  sabbath-day,  and  hallowed  it." 


*  See  ante,  p.  325. 

t   For  another  statement  of  this  doctrine,  see  the  Confession  of  Faith,  ch.  xix., 
sects.  1,  2. 

}  See  ante,  pp.  196,  481.  In  Tract  No.  III.  it  is  repeated,  as  if  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  mistake,  that  "  if  the  Decalogue  is  discharged  as  a  moral  code, 
ive  are  left  without  any  definite  standard  of  moral  practice''^  (p.  2)  ;  and,  far 
from  concurring  with  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Westminster  Divines  as  to 
the  universal  promulgation  of  the  law  of  nature,  the  Alliance  more  than  in- 
sinuates that  it  is  only  upon  the  hearts  of  "  all  Christ's  renewed  ones"  that  the 
moral  law  is  written  !  The  entire  passage  will  be  found  infra,  p.  494-5. 
,  §  See  Taylor's  Ductor  Dubitantium,  13.  ii.,  Ch.  ii..  Rule  iv.,  entitled,  "  The 
Ten  Commandments  of  Closes,  commonly  called  the  Jloral  Law,  is  not  a  perfect 
Digest  of  the  Law  of  Nature  ;"'  Baxter's  Appendix  to  his  Treatise  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  ch.  iv.,  entitled,  "  Whether  every  Word  in  the  Decalogue  be  of  the  Law  of 
Nature,  and  of  Perpetual  Obligation  ?  And  whether  all  that  was  of  the  Law  of 
Nature  was  in  the  Decalogue?"'  (TFbrAs,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  504);  Barrow's  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Decalogue,  at  the  beginning;  Ilolden  on  the  Christian  Sabbath,  p. 
201 ;  and  Hengstenberg  on  the  Lord's  Day,  translated  by  James  Martin,  (Lond. 
1853,)  p.  81. 
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hands  allowed  to  be  positive,*  and  it  is  not  be  denied  that  the  duty  of 
sabbath-observance  is  by  the  very  words  of  the  precept  confined  to 
the  Israelites,  and  their  slaves,  cattle,  and  proselytes  ;f  while  the 
Third  Commandment  again,  prohibiting  the  utterance  of  the  Avord 
Jehovah  except  upon  very  solemn  occasions,  refers  to  a  circum- 
stance exclusively  Jewish,  and  so  cannot  be  a  portion  of  the  law  of 
nature. J     The  word  occurs  not  once  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

*  Even  in  so  orthodox  a  journal  as  the  Presbyterian  Review  the  following 
broad  admission  is  made  : — "  And  here,  we  readily  admit  that  the  Sabbath  is 
a  ceremonial  institution,  and  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  cannot  be  strictly 
termed  a  moral  law.  It  forms  no  part  of  the  law  written  on  the  heart,  and  has 
no  natural  and  inherent  obligation  upon  the  conscience.  This  would  never  have 
been  disputed  had  it  not  been  for  its  position  among  the  ten  commandments, 
which  are  essentially  moral.  But  that  which  is  in  its  own  nature  positive  and 
ceremonial,  can  never  become  otherwise  by  any  solemnity  of  announcement,  or 
by  any  association  with  what  is  moral.  The  reluctance  of  good  men  to  admit  so 
plain  a  point  is  easily  accounted  for,  and  has  led  Owen  and  others  to  attempt  a 
compromise  between  the  two  opinions,  affirming  that  it  is  both  moi-al  and  cere- 
monial ;  moral,  because  it  is  a  duty  to  give  some  portion  of  our  time  to  God, 
and  ceremonial  as  to  the  seventh  portion.  The  same,  however,  might  be  said 
of  the  Levitical  law  regarding  tithes,  since  it  is  a  moral  duty  that  those  who 
serve  at  the  altar  should  live  by  the  altar.  The  whole  Jewish  ritual  is,  in  this 
respect,  moral;  for  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped  in  some  way  is  a  moral  duty, 
and  that  he  is  to  be  worshipped  in  the  way  of  his  own  appointment  is  an 
equally  clear  moral  principle;  yet  what  is  ceremonial  if  the  Jewish  ritual  be 
not  ?  The  spirit  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  not  the  acknowledgment  of 
God's  right  to  some  portion  of  our  time,  for  this  is  acknowledged  in  every  act 
of  worship  ;  but  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  his  right  to  the  seventh  portion  of 
it, — an  arrangement  in  which  there  is  nothing  moral, — a  fifth  or  a  tenth  por- 
tion of  our  time  being,  for  ought  we  know  beforehand,  as  acceptable  to  God. 
To  prove  the  ceremonial  and  positive  nature  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  adduce  our  Saviour's  declaration,  '  That  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.'  This  could  never  have  been  said  of 
any  of  the  other  ten  [nine  ?]  commandments.  They  were  not  made  for  man, 
but  man  was  made  for  them,  that  thereby  he  might  glorify  God;  and  heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  nay,  God  himself  be  changed,  ere  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
the  moral  law  can  be  departed  from." — (Vol.  i.,  p.  503,  Jan.  1832.)  The  writer 
adds  truly,  that  a  ceremonial  law  may,  however,  be  of  perpetual  and  universal 
obligation.     The  question  is  simply,  whether  God  has  made  it  such  ? 

These  views  coincide  with  mine,  as  stated  anU,  pp.  181-7,  217-221,  228-9. 

t  See  ante,  pp.  164,  187. 

X  See  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iv.,  p.  64 ; 
The  Mosaic  Sabbath,  by  a  Layman,  p.  5 ;  and  Godfrey  Higgins's  Horae  Sab- 
baticce,  2d  ed.,  p.  26  (Lond.  1833). — As  to  the  declaration,  "  I  the  Lord  thy 
God  am  a  jealous  God,"  in  the  Second  Commandment,  Mr  Higgins  observes  that 
this  also  is  a  clause  applicable  only  to  the  Jews,  and  that  the  terra  "jealous," 
as  used  by  us  and  applied  to  God,  is  absurd.  "  My  God,"  says  he  (p.  77),  "  is  not 
a  jealous  God,  but  a  God  of  benevolence  and  mercy,  long-suffei-ing  and  great 
kindness.  The  term  had  a  peculiar  meaning  as  applied  to  the  Jews,  and  re- 
lated to  idolatry,  and  the  worship  of  other  gods  than  Jehovah.  But  it  is  ac- 
tually ridiculous  when  applied  to  us,  and  this  shews  the  wisdom  in  the  Catholic 
Church  of  abandoning  this  code  of  Jewish  law,  and  depending  upon  the  com- 
mands of  Jesus  Christ.  Not  a  word  of  Jesus  Christ  can  be  shewn  favourable 
to  this  command" — or  at  least  to  the  words  here  quoted  from  the  reason  an- 
nexed to  it. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  that  "  the  remind  given  to  the  Israelites  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment  (in  Deuteronomy),  that  they  had  been  servants  in  Egypt, 
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If  this  be  a  correct  view  of  the  matter,  aud  if  the  question  which 
immediately  follows  in  the  Catechism  be  there  rightly  answered,  then 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  sum  of  the  Ten  Commandments"  in  that 
succeeding  question,  can  be  nothing  more  definite  than  "  the  spirit  and 
general  object  of  the  Ten  Commandments." 

The  preface  to  the  Decalogue  is  next  recited  ;  and  here  the  authors 
of  the  Catechism  deserve  the  credit  of  giving  it  in  an  ungarbled  shape  ; 
for  the  framers  of  the  Communion  Service  of  the  Church  of  England 
have  chosen  to  quote  only  the  words  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Grod" — thus 
concealing  (as  Dr  Graves  also  does,  while  pretending  to  give  the  pas- 
sage as  it  stands  in  Scripture*)  the  fact  that  those  to  whom  the  De- 
calogue was  addressed  were  the  Israelites  alone,  who  had  just  been 
brought  by  Jehovah  "  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage.""!"  I^  ^^^^  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,  however, 
the  whole  sentence  is  honestly  inserted. 

and  were  on  that  account  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  is  a  strong  indication;  or  rather, 
I  ought  to  say,  a  conclusive  proof,  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  of  the  Deca- 
logue could  not  have  been  designed  for  observance  by  any  other  people." — (The 
Mosaic  Sabbath,  p.  7.)  ililton,  who  makes  a  similar  observation  on  the  passage, 
adds — "  Or  if,  as  is  contended,  it  is  applicable  to  us  inasmuch  as  we  have  been 
bi-ought  out  of  the  slavery  of  a  spiritual  Egypt,  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be  such 
as  the  deliverance,  spiritual  and  evangelical,  not  bodily  and  legal ;  above  all, 
it  ought  to  be  a  voluntary,  not  a  constrained  observance,  lest  we  should  be 
merely  substituting  one  Egyptian  bondage  for  another  ;  for  the  spirit  cannot  be 
forced.  To  contend  therefore  that  what,  under  the  new  dispensation,  ought  to 
be  our  daily  employment,  has  been  enjoined  as  the  business  of  the  Sabbath  ex- 
clusively, is  to  disparage  the  Gospel  worship,  and  to  frustrate  rather  than  en- 
force the  commandments  of  God."^ — (Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  607-8.) 

Every  body  knows  that  the  reason  annexed  to  the  fifth  Commandment  refers 
to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  hence  applies  exclusively  to  the  Jews. 

Lastly,  the  Ten  Commandments  are  expressly  called  "  the  words  of  the  cove- 
nant" (Exod.  xxxiv.  28),  i.e.  that  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  Israelites, 
of  which  the  Sabbath  was  the  "  sign." 

Yet  the  Rev.  Mr  Holden,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Christian  Sabbath  (one  of  the 
ablest  and  fairest  of  its  class),  declares,  after  the  usual  fashion,  that  "  because 
the  Ten  Commandments  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  sacred  code,  and  are 
in  all  respects  so  conspicuously  distinguished  from  all  the  other  laws  of  Moses, 
it  would  be  irrational  to  suppose  them  designed  for  the  purposes  of  a  temporary 
dispensation.^^ — {The  Christian  Sabbath  ;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Iteliyious  Obliga- 
tion of  Keeping  Holy  one  Day  in  Seven.  By  the  Kev.  George  Holden,  A.M. 
Lond.  1825,  p.  185).  In  a  feeble  attempt  which  he  makes  to  get  rid  of  the 
contrary  indications,  he  overlooks  the  inapplicability  of  the  epithet  "jealous" 
to  the  Heavenly  Father  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

*  See  ante,  p.  182. 

t  "  This  passage  being  a  part  of  the  words  which  God  spake,  and  occurring 
as  it  does  in  the  very  middle  of  the  sentence  which  God  spake,  the  officiating 
minister  is  by  the  forms  of  the  church  service  made  to  say,  in  effect,  that  which  is 
false.  True  it  is  that  God  did  speak  the  words  which  the  minister  repeats,  but 
equally  true  is  it  that  God  spake  others  also  :  and  what,  I  ask,  would  be  thought 
of  the  witness  who,  in  giving  testimony  to  that  which  he  heard  another  pei'son 
say,  should  state  very  faithfully  a  portion  of  what  was  said,  but  for  a  purpose 
of  his  own  omit  to  state  the  whole  of  it  ?  Now  the  passage  in  the  Command- 
ment omitted  by  the  minister,  because  it  relates  only  to  the  Jews,  is  omitted 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  attention  of  the  congregation  aside  for  the  time 
from  the  inference  which  might  otherwise  present  itself  to  them,  that  the  De- 
calogue was  addressed  to  and  intended  for  the  Jews  alone."' — (The  Mosaic  Sab- 
bath; by  a  Layman,  p.  8). 
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This  preface  to  the  Decalogue,  the  "Westminster  Catechism  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  "  teacheth  iis,  that  because  Grod  is  the  Lord,  and  our 
God,  and  Redeemer,  therefore  we  are  bound  to  keep  all  his  command- 
ments." On  which  I  shall  only  remark,  that  our  obligation  to  keep 
all  the  commandments  of  Grod  is  too  plain  to  need  the  support  of  so 
fanciful  an  argument  as  that  we,  being  Grod's  spiritxml  Israel,  redeemed 
by  him  from  a  spiritual  Egypt  and  house  of  bondage,  are  as  much 
bound  to  obey  the  commandments  given  to  us,  as  the  Israelites  were 
bound  to  obey  those  given  to  them. 

The  next  question  above  quoted  is,  "  Which  is  the  Fourth  Com^ 
mandment  ?"  in  answer  to  which  is  repeated  the  copy  of  the  law  in 
Exod.  XX.  8-11,  in  preference  to  that  in  Deut.  v.  12-15.*  It  thus 
appears  that  the  Westminster  Assembly  considered  only  one  of  the 
editions  to  be  genuine  ;  nor  believed,  like  a  modern  Presbyterian 
critic,  that  the  reasons  annexed  to  both  copies  were  uttered  at  Sinai, 
and  inscribed  by  the  Deity  on  the  tables  of  stone. f  Their  induce- 
ment to  prefer  the  copy  in  Exodus,  was  no  doubt  its  coincidence  with 
the  narrative  of  the  creation  in  Gfenesis  :  but  had  they  known  all 

*  Both  copies  are  quoted  ante,  p.  95. — A  third  copy,  greatly  different  from 
these,  is  found  by  IMr  Newman  in  Exodus  xxxiv.  14—28.  See  his  History  of 
the  Hebrew  Monarchy  (London,  1847),  p.  134. 

t  See  an  article  on  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell's  Connection  of  Natural  and  Di- 
vine Truth,  in  the  Presbyterian  Review,  vol.  x.,  p.  732  (May  1838),  With  re- 
ference to  Mr  Powell's  suggestion,  that  the  narrative  of  the  creation  in  Genesis, 
being  flatly  at  variance  with  geological  facts,  cannot  now  be  reasonably  regarded 
as  more  than  an  "  apologue  and  parable,"  for  instructing  the  Jews  in  the 
"  greatness  and  majesty  of  the  Divine  power  and  creative  wisdom,"  the  reviewer 
asks — "  May  not  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  be  the  '  dra- 
matic action'  of  a  fable  intended  to  convince  us  of  the  Divine  justice  ?  And  can 
we  even  be  sure  that  the  gospel  history  does  not  employ  '  figure  and  poetry' 
throughout  '  for  the  better  enforcement  of  its  objects  ?'  Mr  Powell  has  not  de- 
fined the  limits,  because  he  could  not.  If  one  serious  narrative  of  Scrij)ture  is 
to  be  treated  as  a  fable,  so  must  the  whole.  Their 's  is  a  common  cause  and  one 
position.  Thus,  if  from  its  place  in  the  Decalogue,  the  six  days'  creation  is  not 
entitled  to  be  received  as  literal  history,  so  neither  is  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt.  Both  are  given  as  reasons  for  the  observance  of  laws, — both  were  ut- 
tered in  the  course  of  that  short  but  tnost  solemn  address  that  ever  came  from 
heaven  to  earth, — and  both  were  recorded  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  same 
table  of  stone,  tvithout  the  slightest  hint  that  the  one  was  not  equally  real  with 
the  other.  And  if  such  sanction  shall  not  procure  acceptance  for  the  statement, 
no  explicitness  of  language,  nor  solemnity  of  asservation  can.  Mr  Powell  is  an 
advocate  for  the  right  of  reason  to  judge  of  the  anterior  probability  of  I'evela- 
tion.  We  would  ask  him  what  notions  regarding  it  such  a  system  of  accomo- 
dated fables  and  groundless  sanctions  is  fitted  to  inspire  ?  Does  it  not  reduce 
it  to  a  series  of  disclosures  where  the  sagacity  of  the  creature  presses  hard  upon 
the  concessions  of  the  Creator ;  and  by  detecting  the  inconsistencies  of  the  his- 
toi'y  and  the  futility  of  the  sanctions,  is  continually  superseding  the  old,  and 
calling  for  new  precepts  and  revelations,  which,  on  undergoing  similar  scrutiny 
shall  become  antiquated  in  their  turn  ?  If  the  Jew  was  bound  to  observe  the 
Sabbath,  because  lie  believed  the  world  to  be  created  in  six  days;  whilst  the 
geologist  is,  according  to  Mr  Powell,  released  from  this  obligation  ;  what  secu- 
rity is  there  that  the  historical  enforcement  of  other  precepts  shall  not  be  made 
equally  void,  and  their  consequent  obligation  nullified  ?" 

These  are  serious  questions  for  all  who  think  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  the  foundation  of  moral  duty,  or  (like  the  Sabbath  Alliance) 
the  only  stable  foundation  thereof. 
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that  Astronomy  and  Greology  have  since  revealed  to  ws,  their  choice 
woukl  probably  have  been  different ;  they  would  have  adopted  that 
edition  which  assigns  the  deliverance  fi'om  Egypt  as  the  reason  for 
instituting  the  Sabbath — instead  of  that  other  edition  which,  if  the 
Pentateuch  be  an  inspired  production,  must  henceforth  be  added  to 
the  list  of  vitiated  passages  which,  for  centuries  past,  every  biblical 
scholar  has  recognised  as  occurring  in  the  Mosaic  writings.*  It  is 
remarkable  that  on  the  only  recorded  occasion  on  which  Jesus  al- 
luded to  the  creation  in  connexion  with  the  Sabbath,  he  discounte- 
nanced, in  pointed  language,  the  notion  that  Grod  had  ever  rested  fi'om 
his  work  :  "  My  Father  ivorkcth  hitherto,"  said  he,  "  and  I  work  ;"f 
— a  declaration  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  passages  we  have  been 
considering,  or  with  the  remarkable  statement  in  Exod.  xxxi.  17, 
that  "  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  on  the 
seventh  day  he  rested  and  was  refreshed.'''  That  the  labours  of  crea- 
tion were  executed  in  a  very  different  order,  and  during  an  immensely 
longer  time,  than  the  Hebrew  narrative  represents  to  us,  is  now 
readily  confessed  and  explicitly  promulgated  even  by  Scottish  writers 
of  unquestionable  attachment  to  the  orthodox  theology  of  their 
country.  J 

It  is  next  stated  in  the  Catechism,  that  "  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment requireth  the  keeping  holy  to  God  such  set  times  as  he  hath  ap- 
pointed in  his  word  ;  expressly  one  whole  day  in  seven,  to  be  a  holy  Sab- 
bath to  himself."  Here  the  mention  of  "  set  times"  in  general,  seems 
intended  to  meet  the  views  of  some  who,  like  Philo  and  others,§  might 
regard  the  Fourth  Commandment  as  a  summary  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  and  who  might  think  the  observance  of  all  the  Mosaic  festivals 
incumbent,  if  not  upon  the  whole  Christian  Church,  at  least  upon 
its  Hebrew  members.  But  whatever  the  Divines  may  have  intended 
by  the  words  in  question,  there  is  no  possibility  of  misunderstanding 
why  they  say  "  one  Avhole  day  in  seven,"  instead  of  "  the  seventh 
day  ;"  the  phraseology  adopted  being  well  fitted  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venience of  limiting  the  application  of  the  precept  to  the  oi'iginal 
Saturday.  Accordingly,  in  answer  to  Question  59th,  we  read  that 
"  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  God 

*  See  ante,  pp.  94,  182. 

t  John  V.  17.  See  ante,  pp.  75,  76. — The  pious  and  very  eminent  naturalist 
Ray,  in  the  preface  to  his  Wisdom  of  God  ISIanifested  in  the  Works  of  Creation, 
says, — "  By  the  woi'ks  of  creation,  in  the  title,  I  mean  the  works  created  by 
God  at  first,  and  by  him  conserved  to  this  day  in  the  same  state  and  condition 
in  which  they  were  at  first  made;  for  conservation,  according  to  the  judgment 
both  of  philosophers  and  divines,  is  a  continued  creation." 

I  See  Mr  Hugh  Miller's  First  Impressions  of  England  and  its  People, 
ch.  xvii. 

§  See  ante,  p.  186. — "  With  regard,"  says  Milton,  "  to  the  doctrine  of  those  who 
consider  the  Decalogue  as  a  code  of  universal  morality,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  such  an  opinion  should  ever  have  prevailed ;  these  commandments 
being  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  summary  of  the  whole  ^Mosaic  law,  as 
the  fourth,  in  particular,  is  of  the  whole  ceremonial  law ;  which  there- 
fore can  contain  nothing  applicable  to  the  Gosjjel  worship." — (Treatise  on 
Christian  Doctrine,  p.  608.)  Calvin  also  appears  to  have  viewed  the  Decalogue 
as  such  a  summary ;  as  Ilengstenberg  observes,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  p.  81. 
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appointed  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  be  the  weekly  sabbath  ;  and 
the  first  clay  of  the  lueek  ever  since,  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
which  is  the  Christian  Sabbath." 

Here  it  is  affirmed  that  in  virtue  of  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
altered,  as  to  the  day  of  the  week,  by  Grod  himself  at  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus,  all  Christians  are  bound  to  keep  holy  the  Sunday, 
precisely  as  the  Jews  were  ordered  to  keep  holy  the  Saturday.  This 
implies,  1.  That  the  Fourth  Commandment  was  imposed  upon  all 
men  ;  2.  That  it  is  still  in  force  ;  and,  3.  That  Ave  have  sufficient  proof 
that  the  day  to  be  kept  holy  was  changed  by  the  Divine  Legislator, 
at  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  from  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  the 
first. 

As  to  the_^rs^  of  these  assumptions,  reference  is  made  to  my  former 
attempt  to  shew  that  the  Law  of  Moses  (including  the  Decalogue) 
never  having  been  promulgated  to  the  Grentiles,  cannot  be  binding 
upon  any  but  the  Jews,  if  indeed  now  even  upon  them.*  Supposing 
that  attempt  to  have  been  successful,  the  second  assumption  may  freely 
be  granted  ;  since,  on  the  supposition  made,  the  question  whether  laws 
which  have  never  bound  the  Grentiles,  continue  (wholly  or  pai'tially) 
in  force,  is  important  to  only  the  Jews.  It  is  a  general  opinion 
among  theologians  that  the  entire  INIosaic  law  came  to  an  end  with 
Christ  ;t  but  in  the  standards  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, followed  in  this  particular  by  the  Sabbath  Alliance,  the  Deca- 
logue is  excepted  from  the  abrogated  mass.J     It  has  however  been 

*  Ante,  pp.  164-198.     See  also  222-225. 

t  See  cmte,  pp.  119-122,  166,  184. 

J  "  Although  the  law  given  from  God  by  Moses,  as  touching  ceremonies 
and  rites,  do  not  bind  Christian  men''  (i.  e.  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles), 
"  nor  the  civil  precepts  thereof  ought  of  necessity  to  be  received  in  any  com- 
monwealth ;  yet  notwithstanding,  no  Christian  man  whatsoever  is  free  from 
obedience  of  the  Commandments  which  are  called  moral." — {Article  VJI.  of 
Church  of  England.^ 

The  omission  to  specify  here  the  "  Commandments  which  are  called  moral"  is 
very  remarkable.  It  indicates,  I  think,  that  the  framers  of  the  Article  wished 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  the  Fourth  Commandment  must  have  occasioned 
had  the  Decalogue  been  explicitly  named.  See  ante,  p.  2S9.  But  no  such  ob- 
scurity was  found  needful  by  the  Puritans — whose  doctrine  is  thus  expressed  : — 

"  Besides  this  law  (the  Decalogue),  commonly  called  moral,  God  was 
pleased  to  give  to  the  people  of  Israel,  as  a  church  under  age,  ceremonial  laws, 
containing  several  typical  ordinances ;  partly  of  worship,  prefiguring  Christ, 
his  graces,  actions,  sufferings,  and  benefits  ;  and  partly  holding  forth  divers  in- 
structions of  moral  duties.  All  which  ceremonial  laws  are  now  abrogated 
under  the  New  Testament." — {Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  ch.  xix.,  §  3.) 

This  view  is  adopted  by  the  Sabbath  Alliance,  who,  in  their  Tract  No. 
III.,  p.  2,  say — "  We  maintain  that  the  Sabbath  [law]  is  a  moral  statute,  be- 
cause it  is  embodied  in  the  moral  law  of  the  Decalogue,  which  is  of  perpetual 
and  unchanging  obligation.  This,  we  are  aware,  has  been  denied;  hut  then 
denial  goes  to  unsettle  the  very  foundations  of  morality.  If  the  Decalogue  is  dis- 
charged as  a  moral  code,  we  are  left  without  any  definite  standard  of  inoral  prac- 
tice ,•  we  have  no  rule  by  which  we  can  determine  what  is  moral  and  what 
ceremonial  in  other  parts  of  Scripture — what  was  of  temporary,  and  what  is 
of  eternal  obligation.  But  is  this  the  case  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
parent that  the  law  of  the  Decalogue  stands  out  apart  from  all  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  Levitical  economy  ?  Is  not  this  apparent  from  the  very  form 
in  which  it  was  given — uttered  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  the  cloud,  and 
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ai-gued  with  great  iugenuity,  by  Dr  Taylor  of  Norwich  aiulDr  Priest- 
ley,* that  no  part  of  the  Jewish  law  has  been  repealed ;  although 

tliick  darkness,  by  the  voice  of  the  great  Lawgiver  himself,  inscribed  by  Ilis 
own  fingers  on  tables  of  stone,  and  ordered  to  be  kept  enshrined  in  the  ark  of 
the  covenant?     Is  it  not  said  that  He  '  gave  the  law  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  he  added  no  more  V     lie  added  a  great  many  more  ceremonial,  but 
no  more  moral  precepts  than  these  ten,  /oj-  it  is  a  perfect  standard,  comprehending 
all  moral  duty  ,•  and  he  gave  no  less  then  these  ten,  for  it  is  an  unalterable 
and  inviolable  standard,  and  no  man  dare  diminish  the  number.     And  is  not 
the  same  apparent  from  the  very  nature  of  the  commandments  ?     So  different 
from  the  ceremonial  and  civil  enactments  of  the  ancient  law,  which  are  founded 
on  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  the  legislator,  this  law  contains  the  very  sum 
and  substance  of  morality — love  to  God,  and  love  to  man ;  and  its  precepts  are 
based,  not  on  the  positive  will,  but  the  jiure  nature  of  God  himself — unchang- 
ing and  immortal  as  his  own  holiness,  of  which  it  is  the  transcript.     And  what 
proof  have  we  that  any  part  of  this  Decalogue  was  ever  altered  or  abolished  ? 
Is  it^not,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  law  which  the  Apostle  declares  is  holy,  and 
just,  and  good ;  the  law  which  man  had  broken,  and  which  the  Saviour  of  man 
obeyed — which  He  '  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil ;' — that  law  which  was 
written  on  his  own  heart,  and  which  is  written  on  the  hearts  of  all  his  renewed 
ones — that  law  which  faith  does  not  make  void,  but  establishes — the  same  law, 
in  short,  by  which  men  shall  be  judged  at  the  last  day,  and  of  which  it  is  said, 
that '  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  i^oint,  he  is  guilty 
of  all  ?'     In  this  eternal  code  of  duty  is  the  precept  of  the  Sabbath  embodied 
— we  might  say  imbedded,  and  that  so  firmly  that  it  cannot  be  wrenched  out 
without  destroying  the  unity  and  endangering  the  stability  of  the  whole  fabric. 
There  is  something  positive  or  arbitrary,  we  grant,  in  the  fourth  precept — even 
the  precise  portion  of  time  appointed — the  seventh ;  but  the  foundation  of  the 
precept  lies  deep  in  the  moral  nature  of  God,  that  a  certain  portion  of  our  time 
must  be  devoted  to  his  service  ;  and  even  the  selection  of  the  seventh  portion, 
being  the  dictate  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  not  left  to  human  caprice,  must  be 
regarded  as  having  a  moral  bearing  towards  us,  founded  on  the  very  constitution 
of  man,  and  the  very  nature  of  things.     But  not  only  does  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath form  part  of  the  Decalogue,   it  occupies  a  place  in  its  very  centre,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  duties  of  the  first  and  second 
tables.     It  partakes  of  the  {nety  of  the  one,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  other. 
While  it  enjoins  us  to  take  rest  ourselves,  it  commands  us  to  give  rest  to  all 
that  belongs  to  us, — '  On  it  thou  shalt  not  do  not  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son, 
nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor 
thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates.'     Thus  it  corresponds  with  the  sum  of 
the  second  table, — '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'     Jf  this  ^frecepyt 
were  to  he  dropped  from  the  Decalogue,  ive  then  would  have  laws  against  robbing 
people  of  their  money,  of  their  lives  and  good  name,  but  none  against  robbing  them 
of  their  time.      The  working  man  would  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  master,  who 
might,  without  infringing  on  any  laiv,  EXACT  FROM  HIM  a  life  of  unremitting  toil." 
Both  t*ie  wisdom  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance,  and  the  rate  at  which  they  ajipre- 
ciate  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  Christ,  are  here  extremely  conspicuous. 
But  how  comes  it  that  in  a  memorial  which  they  induced  certain    "  masters, 
mates,  engineers,  stewards,  seamen,  firemen,  and  others,  belonging  to  the  port 
of  Leith,"  to  address  to  the  shijjowners  there  in  order  to  promote  the  better  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  the  Alliance  so  entirely  forgot  the  separation  of  the  De- 
calogue from  "  all  the  prescriptions  of  the  Levitical  economy,"  that  they  made 
the  memorialists  declare  that  "  God  has  commanded  us  to  keep  his  Sabbaths,  and 
to  reverence  his  sanctuary  ;  but,  as  we  are  presently  situated,  we  are  unable  to  do 
either"  ? — {Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance  for  the  Years  1849 
and  1850,  p.  33.)     The  Presbyterian  skippers  of  Leith  who  signed  this  memo- 
rial (probably  without  reading  it),  have  a  right  to  be  informed  by  the  Alliance 
where  God's  sanctuary  is,  which  they  are  commanded  to  reverence. 

*  See  Dr  Taylor's  opinions  ante,  p.   167  ;  and  Dr  Priestley's  "  Attempt  to 
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these  celebrated  theologians  never  dreamt  for  a  moment  that  the 
Clentiles  are  anywise  interested  in  the  question.  On  the  other  hand 
Dr  Hengstenberg,  an  eminent  German  "  evangelical"  divine  of  the 
present  day,  maintains,  as  some  of  our  own  Puritans  do,*  that  the  Mosaic 
ritual  was  indeed  temporary,  but  yet  the  spirit  of  the  code  is  a  thing 
which  all  Christians  are  greatly  concerned  to  study  and  conform  to.  "  If 
once,"  says  he,  "  we  acknowledge  this  law  as  truly  divine,  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly regard  it  as  repealed,  like  the  Code  of  Napoleon,  or  its  precepts  as 
no  more  affecting  us  than  those  of  the  Koran.  Since  the  will  of  God  is 
the  expression  of  his  nature,  no  caprice  can  be  attributed  to  him,  and 
it  is  impossible  that  any  merely  temporart)  laws  can  be  given  by  him. 
Melancthon's  expression,  '  The  law  of  Moses  is  not  binding  upon  us, 
though  some  things  which  the  law  contains  are  binding,  because  they 
coincide  with  the  law  of  nature,'  is  only  partially  correct.  There  cer- 
tainly existed  a  temporary  ingredient  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  for  this 
reason  it  has  no  longer  any  force  as  an  outward  letter,  and  may  often 
be  neglected  with  propriety,  so  far  as  the  letter  is  concerned.  But  if 
this  form,  which  was  only  intended  to  last  for  a  time,  be  removed,  and 
thus  the  spiritual  element  be  obtained  in  its  purity,  the  latter  is  of 
no  less  importance  to  us  than  to  the  people  of  the  Old  Testament.  We 
are  not  free  to  choose  whether  we  will  follow  it  or  not.  To  reject  it, 
would  be  to  resist  God. 

"  This  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Mosaic  law  to  the  Church  of 
the  New  Testament,"  continues  Hengstenberg,  "  has  been  assented  to 
by  M.  Weber,  amongst  modern  theologians,  but  not  fully  developed. 
He  confines  it  to  the  Decalogue,  instead  of  extending  it  to  the  whole 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  not  excluding  that  part  of  it  which  is  commonly 
called  the  ceremonial  law.  The  separation  of  the  Decalogue  from  the 
I'est  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  the  moral  law  from  the  ceremonial,  is  here 
also  an  arbitrary  proceeding.  The  moral  law  is  no  less  abolished  than 
the  ceremonial ;  the  ceremonial  law  is  as  eternally  binding  as  the 
moral.  To  maintain  the  opposite  is  to  deny  the  divine  origin  of  the 
former.  For  if  it  be  divine,  it  must  contain  revelations  of  the  nature 
and  will  of  God,  which  are  simply  clothed  in  a  form  suited  to  the  pe- 
culiar necessities  of  the  people  of  Israel.  But  Weber's  fundamental 
idea  is  perfectly  correct,  that  the  commandments  are  not  simply  bind- 
ing because  they  are  coincident  with  the  law  of  nature,  but  also  be- 
cause they  are  repeated  by  God  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Bi- 
alloblotzky  has  attempted  in  vain  a  refutation  of  this.  '  If,'  says  he, 
'  a  man  observes  only  those  laws  of  a  legislator  which  appear  good  to 
him,  and  leaves  the  others  at  his  pleasure,  he  does  not  follow  this  out- 
ward legislation,  so  much  as  himself,  even  though  his  actions  express 
at  times  the  purjjort  of  the  law,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  appears  to 

Prove  the  Perpetual  Obligation  of  the  Jewish  Ritual,"  in  his  Theological  Re- 
pository, vol.  v.,  p.  403,  and  vol.  vi.,  p.  1.  lie  makes  no  exception  even  of  sa- 
crifices ;  but  should  the  temple  ever  be  rebuilt,  still,  if  it  be  true  (as  Bishop 
Burnet  intimates  in  his  Exposition  of  Article  VII.  of  the  Church  of  England), 
that,  from  the  loss  of  their  genealogies,  the  Jews  can  no  more  know  whether 
they  are  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  or  not,  or  whether  there  are  any  left  among 
them  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  or  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  then  not  only  sacrifices, 
but  many  of  the  other  ceremonies,  are  become  impossible. 
•■■  See  ante,  pp.  174,  179, 224, 225. 
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regulate  his  life  by  it.'  If  in  this  argument  the  supposition  applies 
to  the  present  case,  the  conclusion  would  be  equally  applicable.  But 
is  this  the  fact  ?  It  is  not  at  pleasure  that  the  eternal  substance  is 
separated  from  the  temporal  form,  but  according  to  fixed  laws.  To 
the  latter,  only  that  can  belong  which  can  be  proved  from  the  nature 
of  the  theocracy  to  refer  especially  to  it.  There  may  be  dilferences  of 
opinion  as  to  particular  points  ;  but  where  these  do  not  arise,  it  is  not 
left  to  a  man's  own  pleasure  to  obey  or  not.  He  who  does  not  obey, 
manifests  his  contempt  of  Clod  as  clearly  as  a  disobedient  member  of 
the  old  covenant.  Upon  this  view,  the  entire  question  of  the  validity 
of  the  Decalogue  in  the  Christian  church  rests.  The  effect  which  it 
has  produced  upon  the  church  in  every  country  proves  that  its  com- 
mands are  something  very  different  from  friendly  counsels.  They  are 
not  subordinate  to  the  law  of  nature,  but  on  a  par  with  it ;  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  draAvn  up,  the  events  which  attended  their  pro- 
mulgation, and  the  solemn  sanction  which  they  received  from  God, 
secure  for  them  effects  which  the  law  of  nature,  however  drawn  up, 
will  never  produce.  Many  a  man  has  been  kept  from  the  sin  by  the 
law  of  Sinai,  '  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,'  echoed  loudly  within 
him,  when  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  so  easily  obliterated  and  si- 
lenced, would  never  have  preserved  him  from  it. 

*'  We  have  so  striking  a  confirmation  of  the  views  we  have  just 
stated,  in  an  expression  of  Christ's,  that  we  need  not  look  for  any  fur- 
ther Scriptural  proofs.  It  is  the  passage  contained  in  Matt.  v.  17-19, 
'  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets  ;  I  am 
not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you.  Till 
heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from 
the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled.  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  break  one  of 
these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called 
the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach 
them,  the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  The 
prophets  are  mentioned  here,  not  as  foretellers  of  the  future,  but  as 
preachers  of  the  law,  as  in  ch.  vii.  12  ;  xxii.  40.  This  appears  from 
the  use  of  the  word  or,  not  '  and,'  and  is  confirmed  by  the  whole  con- 
nection, especially  by  the  word /or  in  ver.  18,  in  which  the  law  and  the 
prophets  are  classed  under  the  general  name  of  law.  In  ver.  19,  too, 
only  the  commandments  are  mentioned  ;  and  the  design  of  the  whole 
paragraph,  to  which  these  verses  serve  as  an  introduction,  is  evidently 
to  prevent  a  false  opinion  as  to  the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  new  eco- 
nomy, so  that  a  reference  to  prediction  would  here  be  out  of  place. 
Destroying  and  fulfilling  are  the  direct  opposites  the  one  of  the  other, 
and,  therefore,  the  explanation  given  of  the  latter,  that  it  consists  in 
doing  and  teaching,  shews  that  destroying  denotes  not  doing,  and  not 
teaching.  The  former  are  performed  first  by  Christ  himself,  and 
partly  by  his  members.  The  parallel  passage  in  Luke  xvi.  17,  ex- 
plains what  the  Saviour  means  by  '  till  all  be  fulfilled,'  where  he  says, 
'  it  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  than  one  tittle  of  the  law  to 
fail.'  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  simplest  meaning  is  the  correct 
one,  namely,  the  law  will  continue  for  ever,  and  not  fail  in  any  point 
till  it  is  entirely  satisfied. 

"  Here,  then,  the  perpetuity  of  the  law,  and  its  demands  upon  tl'e 
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members  of  the  New  Testament,  are  expressly  maintained.  And  we 
have  no  right,  arbitrarily,  to  restrict  to  one  part  of  the  law,  the  moral 
law,  what  is  said  of  the  tvhole.  But  there  is  just  as  little  reason  to 
understand  '  one  jot  or  tittle,'  as  meaning  '  one  jot  or  tittle'  of  the  let- 
ter. The  words  of  Christ  would  then  stand  in  direct  and  evident  con- 
tradiction to  other  statements  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  the  dis- 
course of  Christ  which  immediately  follows,  demonstrates  the  fallacy 
of  such  an  opinion.  The  Saviour,  in  this  discourse,  goes  far  beyond 
the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  whilst  he  unfolds  the  idea  which  Moses 
himself  could  not  fully  express,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the 
people's  hearts.  But  if  that  which  is  contained  in  the  idea  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  real  ingredient  of  the  law,  this  mode  of  treatment  must 
be  consistently  carried  out,  and  the  accidental  be  separated  from  the 
essential — the  conditional  from  that  which  is  independent  of  all  con- 
ditions. And  thus  no  jot  or  tittle  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  law  can 
fail."* 

Now  there  is  a  grand  fallacy  which  pervades  and  vitiates  the  whole 
of  this  reasoning  :  It  proceeds  upon  the  baseless  assumption,  that  a 
law  given  to  a  particular  nation  demands  the  obedience  not  only  of 
the  nation  on  which  it  has  been  imposed,  but  of  every  nation  which  be- 
comes acqur.inted  with  it,  though  without  being  subjected  to  its  au- 
thority.f  By  this  obvious  flaw,  the  argument  is  so  effectually  deprived 
of  all  semblance  of  force,  that  it  might  here  be  left  to  its  fate  without 
a  syllable  of  farther  comment.  Nevertheless  I  shall  add  the  obser- 
vation, that  the  followers  of  Hengstenberg  must,  if  they  reason  at  all, 
often  find  themselves  greatly  and  unpleasantly  perplexed.  For,  by 
what  trustworthy  rule  can  they  guide  themselves  in  the  delicate  work 
of  separating  those  portions  of  the  Mosaic  law  which  are  but  "  tem- 
porary ingredient,"  having  no  longer  any  force  as  an  outward  letter, 
and  the  removal  of  which  leaves  in  its  purity  "  the  spiritual  element" 
that  "  is  of  no  less  importance  to  us  than  to  the  people  of  the  Old 
Testament"  ?  The  only  aid  with  which  Hengstenberg  furnishes  the 
anxious  interpreter  is  this  :  "  It  is  not  at  pleasure,"  says  he,  "  that 
the  eternal  substance  is  separated  from  the  temporal  form,  but  accord- 
ing to  fixed  laws.  To  the  latter,  only  that  can  belong  which  can  he  proved 
from  the  nature  of  the  theocracy  to  refer  especially  to  it.''''  Good  ! — but 
who  is  to  decide  whether  a  thing  can  or  cannot  be  proved  to  have  such 
a  special  reference  ?  Hengstenberg  himself  foresees  the  difficulty,  and 
adds  :  "  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  particular  points  ; 
hut  where  these  do  not  arise,  it  is  not  left  to  a  man^s  oion  pleasure  to  ohey 
or  not"  A  wide  exception  indeed  ! — leaving  all  men  at  liberty  to 
obey  or  disobey,  for  instance,  the  Fourth  Commandment,  whose  spe- 
cial relation  to  the  theocracy  is  with  many  a  subject  not  merely  of 
doubt,  but  of  utter  disbelief.  J 

Again :  a  time  was  when  nobody  suspected  that  the  Mosaic  law  against 

*  The  Lord's  Day.  By  E.  W,  Hengstenberg,  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Berlin.     Translated  by  James  Martin,  B.A.     Pp.  88-91. 

t   See  ante,  p.  164. 

J  As  to  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  prevailed  about  the  applica- 
bility of  the  Fourth  Commandment  to  Gentile  Christians,  see  ante,  pp.  119-124, 
322-330. 
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taking  interest  for  money  could  be  "  proved  from  the  nature  of  the 
theocracy  to  refer  esjiecially  to  it."  Did  Calvin,  then, — who,  accord- 
ing to  Hales  of  Eton,  "  was  the  first  good  man  that  ever  pleaded  the 
lawfulness  of  it,"* — commit  a  sin  in  accepting  interest  from  his  debt- 
ors, in  spite  of  the  universal  belief  of  other  good  men  that  he  was 
contravening  Ciod's  law  ?  And  if  all  good  men  who  preceded  Calvin 
might  err  so  grievously  on  this  point,  may  not  all  good  men  now  eir  as 
grievously  on  other  points  ?  Nay,  if  any  one  man  differ  from  all  the 
world  in  opinion,  has  not  a  case  arisen,  in  which,  according  to  Heng- 
stenberg,  it  is  left  to  at  least  that  man's  pleasure  to  obey  or  not  ?  One 
good  man  of  the  present  century,  Dr  Clraves,  has  said  that  the  Mosaic 
laws  enacting  the  capital  punishment  of  sons  who  curse  their  fathers 
or  mothers,  or  who  persist  in  a  career  of  debauchery  and  drunkenness 
in  defiance  of  parental  control,  were  intrinsically  "just  and  moderate," 
the  crimes  being  such  as  "  surely  merited  infamy  and  death  ;"f  aud, 
be  the  fact  so  or  not,  who  will  undertake  to  "  prove  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  theocracy"  that  those  laws  "refer  especially  to  it,"  and 
therefore  have  ceased  to  be  binding?  Yet  xmless  this  be  shewn,  the 
consistent  follower  of  Hengstenberg  must  be  an  advoca+e  for  the  enact- 
ment of  such  laws  in  every  Christian  country. ;|;  The  Mosaic  law  for 
the  cleanliness  of  the  camp,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  sub- 
stance of  it  might  with  signal  advantage  be  made  a  rule  of  conduct 
in  every  age  aud  among  every  people,  must  be  rejected  as  one  that 
has  passed  away,  because  expressly  stated  to  have  an  especial  rela- 
tion to  the  theocracy.  Immediately  after  it  we  read  thus,  in  Deut. 
xxiii.  14 — "  For  the  Lord  thy  Grod  walketh  in  the  midst  of  thy 
camp,  to  deliver  thee,  and  to  give  up  thine  enemies  before  thee  : 
therefore  shall  thy  camp  be  holy,  that  he  see  no  unclean  thing  in  thee, 
and  turn  away  from  thee." 

The  remark  of  Hengstenberg  that  "  many  a  man  has  been  kept 
from  sin"  by  the  prohibition  of  adultery  in  the  Seventh  Command- 
ment, seems  to  be  made  in  forgetfulnessthat  the  law  of  Christ  against 
unchastity  is  no  less  explicit,  and  much  more  extensive,  than  the  law 
of  Sinai.  Why  should  Christians  resort  for  knowledge  of  their  duty  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  when,  as  Milton  says,  "the  will  of  God  is  best  learnt 
from  the  Grospel  itself  ?"§ 

*  See  ante,  p.  180.  t   See  ante,  p.  196. 

X  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Massachusetts  is  the  only  part  of  Christendom  where 
any  thing  like  these  Mosaic  statutes  has  been  enacted.  In  the  Laws  of  that  Co- 
lony, 1646,  ch.  viii.,  §  13,  it  was  decreed  "  that  if  any  child  or  children  above 
sixteen  years  old,  and  of  sutHcient  understanding,  shall  curse  or  smite  their 
natural  father,  he  or  they  shall  be  put  to  death."  But  this  humane  qualifica- 
tion was  added :  "  unless  it  can  be  sufficiently  testified,  that  the  parents  have 
been  very  unchristianly  negligent  in  the  education  of  such  children."  The  mo- 
dern legislators  of  the  Commonwealth,  says  Mr  Combe,  "  have  wisely  repealed 
this  and  many  other  bai-barous  and  bloody  laws  for  punishing  oSences,  and 
have  adojJted  the  more  Christian  and  the  more  effectual  method  of  endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  crimes  by  the  universal  instruction  of  the  people." — (^Notcs 
on  the  United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  67.) 

§  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  421.  As  to  the  sufficiency  of  tlie  Gos- 
pel, see  the  extracts  from  Chillingworth,  Sherlock,  and  Watson,  ante,  jjp.  197-8. 
How  little  the  ancient  Gentile  Christians  thought  themselves  obliged  to  obey 
or  even  study  the  Jewish  law,  appears  from   a  remarkable  fact  mentioned  by 
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In  saying  that  "  he  who  does  not  obey  manifests  his  contempt  of 
God  as  clearly  as  a  disobedient  member  of  the  old  covenant,"  Dr 
Hengstenberg  is  right  to  this  extent — that  whoever  believes  any  part 
of  the  Mosaic  law  to  be  binding  on  the  members  of  the  new  covenant, 
and  yet  disobeys  that  part,  manifests  his  contempt  of  Grod.  But  no 
Gentile  who  believes  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  given  solely  to  the  Jews, 
and  no  Jew  who  concurs  with  such  theologians  as  hold  the  Mosaic  law 
to  be  entirely/  abrogated,  can  be  guilty  of  impiety  in  disregarding  what 
seems  to  them  a  thing  of  no  effect. 

With  great  reason,  too  (though  in  opposition  to  the  Established 
Churches  of  Britain),  he  pronounces  the  practice  of  making  a  dis- 
tinction betv.-eeu  the  Decalogue  and  the  rest  of  the  Mosaic  law,  to  be 
"  an  arbitrary  proceeding."  When  Jesus  told  his  Jewish  hearers 
that  he  was  come  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  the  law,  they  must  have 
understood  him  to  speak  of  the  entire  Mosaic  code,  this  being  among 
them  the  sole  meaning  of  "  the  law  ;"  and  to  say  that  he  meant  but 
the  fragment  of  it  composed  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  is  virtually 
to  chai-ge  him  with  the  incredible  act  of  wilful  deception.  If,  then, 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  modern  system-builders  are  mistaken,  than 
that  our  Lord  deliberately  spoke  in  a  way  calculated  to  mislead  his 
hearers,  his  declaration,  that  "  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled"  (Matt. 
V.  18),  presents  to  our  choici?  only  this  alternative  :  either,  Jirst, 
that  the  whole  law  of  Moses  continues  binding  at  the  present  day 
(«'.  e.,  upon  the  Jews  and  their  proselytes,  whom  it  anciently  bound) ; 
or,  secondlp,  that  it  has  all  been  "  fulfilled,"  and  is  now  displaced  by 
the  Christian  law  which  the  Apostles  promulgated  to  both  Jew  and 
Crentile.  Of  these  two  conclusions,  the  second  is  so  decidedly  the  more 
eligible,  that  it  cannot  but  be  generally  preferred  ;  and  for  those  who 
choose  it,  the  questions  regarding  the  Sabbath  will  be.  Whether  the 
duty  of  observing  it  was  imposed  by  the  Apostles  upon  the  Gentile 

Eusebius  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  B.  iv.,  c.  26.  "We  there  learn  that  about 
A.D.  170,  a  bishop  named  Onesimus,  who  had  never  even  seen  the  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  was  ignorant  of  their  number  and  names,  wishing  to 
get  information  about  them,  and  copies  of  passages  bearing  on  the  Christian 
faith,  applied  for  these  to  INIelito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  who  was  unable  to  satisfy 
him  without  going  to  Palestine  for  the  express  purpose  of  investigation,  but 
by  this  means  enabled  himself  to  send  Onesimus  the  earliest  catalogue  now  ex- 
tant of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  With  this  he  wrote  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  Melito  sends  greeting  to  his  brother  Onesimus.  Since  in  thy  zeal  for  the 
Word,  thou  hast  often  desired  to  have  selections  from  the  Law  and  the  Pi'opheta 
concerning  the  Saviour  and  the  whole  of  our  faith,  and  hast  also  wished  to  ob- 
tain an  exact  statement  of  the  ancient  books,  how  many  they  were  in  number, 
and  what  was  their  arrangement, — I  took  pains  to  effect  this,  understanding 
thy  zeal  for  the  faith,  and  thy  desire  of  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  Word,  and 
that,  in  thy  devotion  to  God,  thou  esteemest  these  things  above  all  others,  striv- 
ing after  eternal  salvation.  Therefore,  having  come  to  the  East,  and  arrived 
at  the  place  where  these  things  were  preached  and  done,  and  having  accurately 
acquainted  myself  with  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  I  have  subjoined  and 
sent  them  to  thee,  of  which  the  names  are  these.''  The  original  Greek  letter 
may  be  seen  in  Theodore  Parker's  translation  of  De  Wette's  Critical  and  His- 
torical Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  i.,  p.  87  ;  and  the  foregoing 
English  version  of  it  (characterized  by  Parker  as  "  faithful  and  beautiful'')  is 
from  Palfrey's  Acad.  Lect.,  vol.  i.,  p.  32. 
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Christians  ?  and,  if  so,  IIow,  and  upon  what  dai/  of  the  week,  ought  this 
new  Gentile-Sabbath  to  be  observed  ? 

Bishoi)  Burnet,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Seventh  Article  of  the 
Church  of  England, says:  "  It  is  evident,  from  the  whole  scope  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  the  Ten  Commandments  oblige  Christians  as 
well  as  Jews."  But  what  is  meant  here  by  the  ambiguous  Avord 
"  Christians"  ?  No  man  knew  better  than  Bishop  Burnet  how  dif- 
ferently the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  were  situated  in  relation  to 
the  law  of  Moses ;  why,  then,  has  he  thus  vaguely  contrasted  Jews 
with  Christians,  instead  of  with  Gentile  Christians  ?  Was  it  from  re- 
luctance to  affirm — what,  nevertheless,  as  the  Expositor  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  he  was  compelled  to  insinuate — that  the  Ten  Command- 
ments are  as  obligatory  upon  Grentile  Christians  as  they  were  upon 
the  ancient  Jews  ?  And  may  not  Arnold,  too,  have  been  tempted  by 
the  professional  necessity  of  shewing  respect  for  the  Seventh  Article, 
to  express  himself  about  the  obligation  of  the  Fourth  Commandment 
with  that  unusual  want  of  precision  which  was  formerly  remarked  ?  * 

Dr  Wardlaw  says :  "  It  has,  to  my  mind,  much  the  appearance  of 
quirk  and  evasion  to  allege — and  yet  it  has  been  alleged  with  all  se- 
riousness by  men  of  sound  judgment  and  acute  discrimination, — that 
it  is  not  as  given  to  the  Jews  that  the  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law  are 
binding  upon  Christians.  This  is  very  true  ;  but  it  is  a  mere  truism  ; 
it  has  the  sound  of  an  argument,  but  no  more.  For,  to  what  does  it 
amount  ?  Only  to  this,  that  it  is  not  as  given  to  one  man,  that  a 
command  is  binding  upon  another.  The  law  of  Cod  is  not  obligatory 
upon  you,  when  considered  as  enjoined  upon  me.  As  given  to  the 
Jews,  it  was,  of  course,  binding  upon  the  Jews  only.  This  is  too  self- 
evident  to  be  worthy  of  formal  statement.  The  sole  question  ought  to 
be,  whether  the  Ten  Commandments,  uttered  from  Sinai  by  the  voice 
of  Cod,  and  by  his  finger  written  on  the  tables  of  stone,  do,  or  do  not, 
contain  a  summary  of  the  leading  articles  of  moral  duty.  If  they  do, 
they  were  binding  before,  they  have  been  binding  since,  and  they  must 
be  binding  to  the  end.  They  have  never  been  binding,  however,  either 
before  or  since,  because  they  were  given  to  the  Jews  ;  but  they  were 
given  to  the  Jews,  because  they  were  the  principles,  universally  and 
perpetually  obligatory,  of  moral  rectitude. "f 

What  does  Dr  Wardlaw  mean  by  saying  that  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, if  they  contain  a  summary  of  the  leading  articles  of  moral 
duty,  were  binding  before  they  were  delivered  ?  How  can  a  law  bind 
before  it  is  enacted  ?  The  law  of  nature,  indeed,  of  which  the  moral 
portions  of  the  Decalogue  were  a  republication,  "  was  binding  before, 
has  been  binding  since,  and  must  be  binding  to  the  end  ;"  and  this, 
no  doubt,  is  what  Dr  Wardlaw  intends  to  say,  if  his  strangely  inaccu- 
rate phraseology  has  any  signification  at  all.  That  such  is  its  meaning 
appears  from  the  succeeding  sentences,  in  which  he  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  intimate  that  the  obligation  of  the  Decalogue  upon  the  very  Jews, 
was  nowise  dependent  upon  the  fact  of  its  having  been  imposed  on 
them  at  Sinai.  In  short,  he  falls  back  upon  the  law  of  nature  ("  the  mere 
impulse  of  feeling"  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance),  as  the  law-  really  in  force 

*  See   ante,  p.    221.       Ilolden    also  speaks    ambiguously   of  "  r'hi-istians," 
pp.  197,  202. 

t   Discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  p.  44, 
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Avith  respect  to  Jew  and  Grentile  alike  ;  and  i-educes  the  Decalogue  to 
a  position  of  secondai'y  importance — that  of  a  mere  reminder  of  duties 
ali-eady  known  to  be  incumbent.  If,  then,  it  was  thus  subordinate  in 
relation  to  the  Jews  to  whom  it  was  given,  how  can  it  be  so  vitally 
important  as  it  is  generally  represented  to  be,  to  «s,  upon  whom  it 
has  never  been  imposed — who  know  the  law  of  nature  as  well  as  the 
Jews  did — and  to  whom  the  law  of  Christ  has  been  superadded  for 
the  enforcement  of  our  natural  duties,  as  the  less  perfect  law  of  Moses 
"was  to  the  Jews  ?* 

The  opinions  of  Luther  on  the  subject  before  us  have  to  some  ex- 
tent appeared  from  the  brief  extracts  formerly  given  from  his  writ- 
ings.f  Other  passages  are  adduced  by  Hengstenberg,  who  observes  ; 
"  The  distinction,  so  current  in  later  times,  between  the  moral  and 
ceremonial  laws,  according  to  which  only  the  latter  has  been  abolished 
by  Christ,  whilst  the  former  is  valid  in  all  ages  and  binding  upon  all 
men,  received  no  support  from  Luther.  He  looked  upon  the  whole 
law  as  an  outward  compulsory  letter,  only  intended  for  the  Jews  ;  a  view, 
which,  as  we  shall  shew  in  the  second  chapter,  can  only  be  objected 
to  by  those  who  misunderstand  it.  Thus  he  says,  in  the  work  entitled 
'  Instruction  to  Christians  how  to  make  use  of  Moses,'  '  The  law  of 
Moses  belongs  to  the  Jews,  and  is  no  longer;J;  binding  upon  us.  The 
words  of  Scripture  prove  clearly  to  us,  that  the  ten  commandments 
do  not  atfect  us  ;  for  God  has  not  brought  us  out  of  Egypt,  but  only 
the  Jews.  We  are  willing  to  take  Moses  as  a  teacher,  but  not  as  our 
lawgiver,  except  when  he  agrees  with  the  New  Testament  and  with 
the  law  of  nature.  .  .  ,  No  single  point  in  Moses  binds  us.  .  .  . 
Leave  Moses  and  his  people  alone.  Their  work  is  done.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  me.  I  listen  to  the  Word  which  concerns  me. 
We  have  the  gospel.  .  .  .  We  do  not  read  Moses  because  he  con- 
cerns us,  because  we  have  to  obey  him ;  but  because  he  agrees  with 
the  law  of  nature,  and  has  expressed  this  law  better  than  the  hea- 
then ever  could.  In  this  way  the  ten  commandments  are  a  mirror  of 
our  life,  in  which  we  see  our  defects,' 

"  To  the  same  effect  he  says,  in  the  explanation  of  the  ten  command- 
ments :  '  We  must  remark  at  the  outset,  that  the  ten  commandments 
do  not  apply  to  us  Gentiles  and  Christians,  but  only  to  the  Jews.  If 
a  preacher  wishes  to  force  you  back  to  Moses,  ask  him  whether  you 
were  brought  by  Moses  out  of  Egypt.  If  he  says,  No,  then  say.  How 
then  does  Moses  concern  me,  since  he  speaks  to  the  people  that  have 
been  brought  out  of  Egypt  ?  In  the  New  Testament  Moses  comes  to 
an  end,  and  his  laws  lose  their  force.  He  must  bow  in  the  presence 
of  Christ.  .  .  .  The  words,  '  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,'  apply  to  all 
of  us,  to  the  whole  world,  not  because  Moses  has  written  them,  but 
because  God  has  created,  and  preserves  and  governs  all.'  And  in 
another  passage  of  the  same  work,  he  says  :  '  We  must  stop  the  mouths 
of  the  factious  spirits,  who  say,  "  Thus  says  Moses."  Then  do  you 
reply,  Moses  does  not  concern  us.    If  I  accept  Moses  in  one  command- 

*  This  point  was  illustrated  ante,  p.  222-3. 
t   See  p.  121. 

I  This  phrase,  "  no  longer,"  is  clearly  inaccurate,  and  may  be  a  mistransla- 
tion of  Luther's  words.     See  the  remarlis  of  Ostcrvald,  ante,  p.  165. 
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ment,  I  must  accept  the  whole  Moses.  In  that  case  I  should  be  obliged 
to  be  circumcised,  and  to  wash  my  clothes  in  a  Jewish  manner,  and  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  dress,  and  do  everything  of  this  kind,  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Jews  are  commanded  to  do  them  in  the  law.  There- 
fore, we  will  not  obey  Moses,  or  accept  him.  Moses  died,  and  his 
government  terminated  when  Christ  came.' 

"  Luther's  opinion  of  the  Sabbath,  in  harmony  with  this  general 
view,  is  so  clearly  expressed  in  his  larger  Catechism,  that  there  is  no 
necessity  to  bring  forward  other  passages  from  his  writings.  '  God 
set  apart  the  seventh  day,  and  appointed  it  to  be  observed,  and  com- 
manded that  it  should  be  considered  holy  above  all  others  ;  and  this 
command,  as  far  as  the  outward  observance  is  concerned,  was  given 
to  the  Jews  alone,  that  they  should  abstain  from  hard  labour,  and 
rest,  in  order  that  both  man  and  beast  might  be  refreshed,  and  not 
be  Avorn  out  by  constant  work.  Therefore  this  commandment,  literally 
understood,  does  not  apply  to  us  Christians  ;  for  it  is  entirely  outward, 
like  other  ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament,  bound  to  modes,  and  per- 
sons, and  times  and  customs,  all  of  which  are  now  left  free  by  Christ. 
But,  in  order  that  the  simple  may  obtain  a  Christian  view  of  that 
which  God  requires  of  us  in  this  commandment,  observe  that  we  keep 
a  festival,  not  for  the  sake  of  intelligent  and  advanced  Christians, 
for  these  have  no  need  of  it ;  but  first /or  the  sake  of  the  hody,  because 
Nature  teaches  that  the  working-classes,  servants  and  maids,  who  have 
spent  the  whole  week  in  their  work  and  occupation,  absolutely  require 
a  day  in  which  they  can  leave  off  work,  and  rest  and  refresh  them- 
selves ;  and,  chiefly,  in  order  that  men  may,  on  such  a  day  of  rest, 
have  time  and  opportunity,  such  as  they  could  not  otherwise  have,  to  at- 
tend to  the  worship  of  God,  that  so  they  may  come  in  crowds,  to  hear 
the  word  of  Glod  and  practise  it,  to  praise  God,  and  sing,  and  pray. 
But  this  is  not  hound  to  any  particular  time,  as  with  the  Jews,  so  that 
it  must  be  this  day  or  that ;  for  no  day  is  in  itself  better  than  any 
other,  but  it  ought  to  be  performed  daily  ;  only,  because  this  would 
be  impossible  to  the  mass  of  the  peoi)le,  we  must  at  least  devote  one 
day  to  this  purpose.  And  because  Sunday  has  been  appointed  from 
the  earliest  times,  we  ought  to  keep  to  this  arrangement,  that  all 
things  may  be  done  in  harmony  and  order,  and  no  confusion  be  caused 
by  unnecessary  novelties.'  "* 

*  Hengstenberg  on  the  Lord's  Day,  pp.  61-63.  The  italics  in  the  above 
extracts  from  Luther  are  as  in  the  translation  of  Hengstenberg. 

The  same  volume  supplies  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  Sabbatarian  con- 
troversies in  Holland  and  Germany  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  (pp. 
69-76).  Had  the  work  appeared  a  few  months  earlier  in  an  English  dress,  I 
should  have  been  able  to  include  them  in  the  History  of  Modern  Sabbatarianism, 
in  j!fote  F.  Among  other  things,  he  mentions  that  it  was  from  England  that 
"  the  doctrine  of  the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  Sabbath  spread  to  Holland.  Some 
English  Puritans,  who  sought  an  asylum  in  Zealand,  introduced  it.  It  was 
first  published  in  two  works  on  Ethics,  by  Udemann  in  1612,  and  Teelling  in 
1617."  A  long  and  violent  controversy  ensued — the  same  which  Dr  Lorimer 
{ante,  p.  56)  represents  as  having  been  "  the  signal  and  the  instrument  of 
spreading  relaxed  views" !  It  thus  ajipears  why  the  Sabbatarianism  of  the 
Puritans  was  called  by  Dutchmen  "  Jigmentum  AnfiUcamim,''  and  how  much 
reason  I  had  to  be  sceptical  about  Dr  Lorimer's  "  old  Presbyterian  Sabbath 
of  Holland"  {ante,  p.  62). 
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Luther,  then,  (and  with  him  the  distinguished,  theologians  named  in 
p.  484,  as  well  as  Dr  Owen,  Bishop  Horsley,  and  many  others,)  teach 
the  repeal  of  the  entire  Mosaic  law  at  the  introduction  of  the  law  of 
Christ ;  while  the  few  divines  by  whom  it  is  thought  to  continue  in 
force,  confine  its  operation  within  the  original  limits. 

But  the  Sabbath,  it  is  said,  was  adopted  hy  Jesus  into  the  new  dispen- 
sation :  portions  of  the  Decalogue  were  cited  by  him  as  laivs  hindingon  his 
followers ;  and  thus  the  Fourth  Commandment  (though  never,  it  must 
be  confessed,  specially  recommended  by  him  to  their  obedience)  was 
hy  implication  confirmed  with  the  others :  in  his  own  person  he  set 
the  example  of  a  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  when  the 
hypercritical  Pharisees  accused  him  of  profaning  it,  the  sanctity  of 
the  day  was  uniformly  assumed  by  him  in  his  defence — which  was 
merely  an  application  of  the  principle,  admitted  in  the  abstract  by 
the  Pharisees  themselves,  that  "  mercy"  is  better  than  "sacrifice  ;"  in 
other  words,  that  when  a  positive  duty  clashes  with  one  that  is  moral 
(i.  e,  natural),  the  former  must  give  way  to  the  latter.*  ■ 

This  representation  looks  vei-y  plausible,  as  long  as  we  forget  that 
Jesus  was  a  Jew,  subject  to  the  law  of  ]\Ioses  ;'\  and  that  from  first  to 
last  he  addressed  only  the  Jews,  who  were  equally  subject  to  that  law 
with  him.self.+  But  as  soon  as  this  fact  strikes  us,  we  must  see 
that  if  the  precepts  and  example  of  Christ  inculcate  upon  tis  Gentiles 
the  duty  of  Sabbath-observance,  they  inculcate  upon  us  the  observance 
of  the  entire  Mosaic  law  ;  for  to  every  part  of  it  did  he  give  obedience 
himself,  and  recommend  obedience  to  his  hearers,  "  The  scribes 
and  the  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat ;  all  therefore  whatsoever  they 
bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do"  (Matt,  xxiii.  2).  This  is  a  plain 
confirmation  of  the  whole  Mosaic  law,  as  the  law  of  those  he  spoke  to  ; 
but  will  any  one  argue  that  therefore  we  ought  to  circumcise  our 
children,  or  to  observe  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  ?  Again, 
in  a  discussion  with  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  "  he  answered  and  said 
unto  them,  Why  do  you  also  transgress  the  commandment  of  Glod  by 

*  See  Holden  on  the  Christian  Sabbath,  ch.  iv.  ;  \Vardlaw  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  pp.  142,  221 ;  Oliver's  Prize-Essay  on  the  Sabbath,  pp.  41,  84 ;  and 
Candlish's  Sermon  on  "  The  Son  of  JNIan  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,"  3d  ed.,  p.  14. 

Because  Jesus  ordered  a  sick  man  whom  he  had  healed,  to  remove  his  bed  on 
the  Sabbath  (John  V.  10-12),  and  in  curing  a  blind  man  "made  clay"  and 
"  anointed"  the  man's  eyes  (John  is.  6,  14),  it  is  concluded  by  Whately  that  he 
thereby  "  decidedly  and  avowedly  violated  the  Sabbath ;  on  purpose,  as  it 
should  seem,  to  assert,  in  this  way,  his  divine  authority."  "  The  objections  of 
the  Pharisees,"  saj's  he,  "  to  such  an  act  of  charity  as  healing  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day, may  be  regarded  as  frivolous;  but  the  man's  carrying  his  bed  was  a 
manifest  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  could  not  be  called  an  act  of  necessity  or 
charily  ;  yet  is  was  expressly  commanded,  on  purpose,  as  it  seems,  to  shew  that 
the  '  Son  of  JVIan'  claimed  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath ;  that  is,  to  have  the 
Divine  power  of  dispensing  with  2)ositive  enactments  ;  of  the  justness  of  which 
claim  the  miracle  he  had  wrought  afforded  proof.'" — [Thoughts  on  the  Sabhath, 
p.  17.)  I  cannot  view  the  matter  iu  this  light :  the  act  appears  to  me  (as  it 
does  likewise  to  Dr  Wardlaw,  p.  148)  to  be  one  that  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  one  of  necessity  or  charity. 

t  See  ante,  pp.  166,  329. 

f  See  the  remarks  of  Ostervald,  ante,  p.  163, 
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your  traditiou  ?  For  God  commanded,  saying,  Honour  thy  father 
and  mother  ;  and  he  that  curseth  father  or  mother,  let  him  die  the  death. 
But  yo  say,  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  father  or  his  mother.  It  is  a 
gift  by  Avhatsoevcr  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me,  and  honour  not 
his  father  or  his  mother,  he  shall  be  free.  Thus  have  ye  made  the 
commandment  of  Grod  of  none  etiect  by  your  tradition"  (Matt.  xv.  3-6). 
Now  here  also,  if  the  Sabbatarian  argument  be  good  for  any  thing, 
are  we  not  forced  to  conclude  that  Jesus  expressly  confirmed,  and 
adopted  as  a  law  of  Christianity,  that  article  of  the  Jewish  law  which 
makes  the  cursing  of  parents  a  capital  offence  ?  Unquestionably  we 
are  ;  yet  Mr  Holden,  who  cites  the  passage,  sees  in  the  words  of  Jesus 
nothing  more  than  a  confirmation  of  the  Decalogue !  "  The  Fifth 
Commandment,"  says  he,  "  is  here  cited,  and  those  who  made  it  of 
none  efiect  are  condemned  ;  which  implies  the  perpetual  obligation  of 
the  whole  moral  law,  of  which  it  forms  a  conspicuous  part."*  But  not 
a  Avord  does  he  say  about  the  other  law  which  "  is  here  cited,"  and 
which,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fifth  Commandment,  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  are  condemned  for  making  of  none  effect  ! 

Again — much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  Matt.  xxiv.  20,  where  it  is 
recorded  that  Jesus,  Avhen  foretelling  to  his  disciples  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  counselled  them  to  pray  that  their  flight  might  "not  be  in  the 
Aviuter,  neither  on  the  sabbath-day."  From  Avhich  injunction  Dr  OAven 
infers  that  he  thereby  "  doth  declare  the  continued  obligation  of  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath,  as  a  moral  precept  upon  all."f  This  argument,  which  has 
been  generally  adopted  by  the  Sabbatarians,  is  mentioned  by  Hengsten- 
berg  as  a  sample  of  "  the  mass  of  uutenable  arguments  which  are  put 
in  circulation  in  support  of  the  strict  Sabbatarian  vieAv  of  the  Sunday," 
and  which,  he  declares,  make  him  "  tremble"  for  the  Christian  festival. 
"  By  these  arguments,"  says  he,  '*  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  is  un- 
happily damaged  by  its  friends  ;  not  less  than  its  opponents."  The  in- 
junction of  Christ  is  brought  forAvard,  he  adds,  "  as  a  proof  of  the  stress 
laid  upon  the  observance  of  Sunday  in  the  NeAV  Testament,  without 
the  possibility  of  proving  that  the  Sunday  is  ever  called  the  Sabbath 
by  the  NeAV  Testament  Avriters.  It  is  also  overlooked,  that,  if  the 
meaning  Avhich  is  here  attached  to  the  words  be  the  correct  one,  the 
Saviour  is  but  helping  to  build  up,  Avhat  he  always  aimed  to  overthroAV, 
the  scruples  of  the  Pharisees  Avith  regard  to  the  outward  observance 
of  the  Sabbath.  A\\  that  can  be  gathered  from  this  advice  is,  that 
the  Sabbath  Avas  likely,  from  the  arrangements  of  that  time,  to  pi-e- 
sent  as  great  an  impediment  to  their  flight  as  the  Avinter  itself.  But 
if  the  modes  of  expression  peculiar  to  the  Saviour's  discourses  are  lost 
sight  of  in  this  Avay,  we  shall  be  brought  to  the  conclusion  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  it  is  our  duty  to  pluck  out  the  right  eye,  and 
cut  oft'  the  right  foot  or  right  hand."  J  This  reasoning  appears  to  be 
conclusiA'e. 

*  The  Christian  Sabbath,  p.  196.     t  Exercitation  xxxvii.,  §  47,  p.  681-2. 

;|;  The  Lord's  Day,  p.  106. — ]\Ir  Macfarlan  says  that  "although  some  of  the 
ritual  observauces  did  linger  on  till  about  the  period  of  the  destructitm  of  Je- 
rusalem, we  scarcely  expect  to  find  our  Lord  so  carefuUy  guarding  his  cUscijiks 
ayainst  any  breach  of  what  must  by  this  time  have  lost  all  its  meaning  and  pro- 
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There  is  a  passage  in  Heb.iv.  9, 10,tVoui  which  Owen,  Wardlaw,  and 
others,  have  inferred  the  Divine  institution  of  a  Christian  Sabbath. 
The  words  are, — "  There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest  (sabbatism)  to 

per  authority.  And  therefore  we  see,  in  this  declaration  of  our  Lord,  his  re- 
cognition of  the  Sabbath,  as  appointed  to  continue  in  force  during  the  Chris- 
tian as  well  as  preceding  dispensations." — (A  Treatise  on  the  Authority,  Ends,  and 
Observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  By  the  Rev.  Duncan  Macfarlan,  Minister 
of  Renfrew.  Glasgow,  1832.  P.  56.)  Now,  even  if  Jesus  had  so  guarded  his 
discijjles,  still,  to  make  this  argument  available,  Mr  INIacfarlan  should  have 
maintained,  not  only  that  the  Sabbath  was  "  appointed  to  continue  in  foi'ce  " 
during  the  Christian  dispensation,  but  that,  while  appointed  to  continue  in  force 
among  the  Jews,  it  was  moreover  appointed  to  become  in  force  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, during  the  Christian  dispensation.  For  even  if,  with  him,  we  suppose 
that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at  the  Creation,  still,  as  the  Gentiles  in  general 
were  ignorant  of  the  primeval  institution,  and  the  few  among  them  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures  regarded  the  Sabbath  as  a  purely  Jewish 
ordinance,  which  thei/  (unless  proselytes)  were  under  no  obligation  to  keep,  the 
injunction  of  Jesus  about  flight  on  the  Sabbath-day  has,  even  on  the  footing 
of  ]\Ir  Macfarlan's  unwarrantable  interpretation  of  it,  no  bearing  whatever 
upon  the  Gentile  Christians. 

By  Mr  Holden,  this  jjart  of  the  Sabbatarian  case  is  abandoned  as  untenable. 
He  says  :  "  It  appears  to  me  very  clear  that  Christ  refers  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
alone,  declaring  it  to  be  dangerous  to  fly  on  that  day  on  account  of  the  opinions, 
prejudices,  and  practices  of  the  Jews  of  that  age."' — (The  Christian  Sabbath, 
p.  215.)  And  to  this  judgment  Mr  Oliver  gives  in  his  adherence. — (Prize  Essay, 
p.  49.)  In  fact,  the  hearers  of  Christ  could  not  understand  the  injunction  in  the 
Sabbatarian  sense ;  for  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  even  long  after- 
wards, the  Christian  Jews  continued  to  sanctify  the  seventh  day,  and,  as  far  as 
we  know,  recognised  no  other  Sabbath  (See  a7ite,  p.  279).  Yet  Dr  Hamilton 
has  the  boldness  to  affirm,  that  "  immediately  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
'  when  he  came  into  his  kingdom,'  we  lose  sight  of  the  seventh  day  as  the  interval 
of  rest,  and  find  substituted  for  it  the  first"  (Horce  et  Vindicice  Sabhaticce,  p.  78) ; 
and  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  the  "  Sabbath"  spoken  of  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  :  "  The  name,"  says  he,  "  changed  it  not;  for  whatever  its  modifi- 
cation, it  was  the  holy  rest,  bringing  with  it  the  secular  remission, — it  was  none 
other  than  the  Sabbath  of  God." — {lb.,  p.  62.) 

Mr  Godfrey  Higgins  has  discussed  this  portion  of  the  controversy  with  his 
usual  vivacity  and  frankness.  "  The  Rev.  Mr  Gv&'icomb  {Script.  Hist,  of  Sab- 
bath, pp.  137-147)  has  justly  observed,"  says  he,  ''  that  if  a  man  acknow- 
ledge himself  bound  to  any  one  thing  by  virtue  of  a  law,  by  virtue  of  that  same 
law  he  must  own  himself  bound  to  all  it  requires.  Now  when  Jesus  desired  his 
hearers  to  pray  that  their  flight  miglit  not  be  on  tlie  Sabbath-day,  he  could  of 
course  only  mean  the  Jewish  Sabbath-day.  If  this  sentence  be  construed  to  im- 
ply a  continuation  of  the  Sabbath,  it  must  mean  a  continuation  of  it  in  all  its 
parts;  it  must  necessarily  bind  Christians  to  all  which  the  Jewish  Sabbath  re- 
quires. Of  all  tlie  passages  which  have  been  produced  by  the  Sabbatarians,  this 
is  the  only  one  on  which  they  can  rest  with  tlie  slightest  plausibility,  and  this 
slight  plausibility ,  in  fact,  exists  only  by  our  not  being  able  clearly  to  shew  what 
the  text  means  ;  therefore,  say  the  Sabbatarians,  though  against  the  context,  it 
means  the  continuation  of  the  Sabbath.  Now  it  very  often  happens  that  it  may 
be  shewn  what  a  passage  does  not  mean,  though  it  cannot  be  shewn  what  it  does 
mean.     The  whole  prophecy,  when  taken  altogether,  is  full  of  difiiculty. 

"  It  is  imjjossible,  upon  anjf  fair  principle  of  reasoning,  to  permit  a  passage 
of  a  prophecy,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  understood,  to  be  construed  directly 
in  opposition  both  to  the  actions  and  words  of  Jesus  and  Paul  upon  every  other 
occasion.  Besides,  it  proves  too  much.  If  it  be  admitted,  then  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath must  be  admitted  in  its  utmost  strictness,  and  on  the  Saturday  ;  and  this 
is  what  has  led  some  well-meaning  devotees,  who  happened  to  have  a  little  re- 
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the  people  of  God.  For  he  that  is  entered  into  his  rest,  he  also  hath 
ceased  from  his  own  works,  as  &od  did  from  his."*  As,  however, 
not  only  is  the  autliorship  of  that  Epistle  a  disputed  point  among 
scholars,!  but  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  confessedly  obscure, J  and 
Dr  Wardlaw  acknowledges  that  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by 
most  commentators  is  at  variance  with  his,  nothing  can  he  safely  built 
on  so  very  loose  a  foundation.  Accordingly,  Mr  Oliver  wisely  "  deems 
it  better  to  waive  what  after  all  must  be  confessed  to  be  but  dubious 
support."§  With  equal  wisdom  he  dismisses  also,  as  fanciful,  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  from  Ps.  cxviii.  24,  com- 

gard  for  consistency,  to  maintain  that  it  was  as  wrong  for  a  man  to  feast  on  a 
Sunday  as  to  cut  the  throats  of  his  children,  &c.  It  is  the  most  absurd  thing 
Imaginable  to  suppose  it  was  ever  the  intention  of  Jesus,  that  a  rite  of  such  im- 
mense importance  as  the  Sabbath,  the  most  important  of  any  that  ever  was  in 
the  world  to  mankind,  should  be  established  on  such  a  doubtful  text,  and  by  such 
a  side-wind  as  this.  If  Jesus  had  intended  the  Sabbath  to  continue,  he  would 
have  said  so :  and  we  may  again  safely  say,  with  St  Jerome  upon  another  oc- 
casion, Non  credimus  quia  non  leginms.  If  it  could  be  shewn  that  Jesus  here 
meant  the  Christian  Sabbath,  it  might  be  fairly  concluded  that  a  Christian  must 
not  flee  from  his  house  on  a  Sunday,  even  if  it  wei-e  on  fire,  and  a  powder 
magazine  at  the  next  door, 

"  St  Chrysostom  is  a  great  authority.  What  says  he  upon  this  text  ?  '  Behold, 
how  he  addresseth  his  discourse  to  the  Jews,  and  tells  them  of  the  evils  that 
should  befal  them  :  for  neither  were  the  apostles  bound  to  keep  the  Sabbath, 
nor  were  they  there  when  these  calamities  fell  upon  the  Jewish  nation.  Not  in 
the  winter,  nor  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  why  so  saith  he  ?  Because  their  flight  being 
so  quick  and  sudden,  neither  the  Jews  would  dare  to  flee  on  the  Sabbath,  nor 
would  the  winter  but  be  very  troublesome  in  such  distresses.' — {HeyKn,  Part  II., 
ch.  i.,  p.  10.) 

"  Dean  [Bishop  ?]  Prideaux  says,  '  that  'tis  ridiculous  for  any  to  argue  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  Sabbath  from  these  words,  which  Christ  foretold  as  an  incon- 
venience that  would  arise  from  the  superstition  of  the  Jewish  people.' — (De 
Sabb.  Oral. ;  Morer,  Dial.  II.,  p.  186.) 

"  The  mass  of  nonsense  which  has  been  written  upon  this  text  is  inconceiv- 
able. The  author  of  this  work  fairly  avows  his  ignorance  of  its  meaning.  The 
wish  that  the  flight  of  the  Christians  should  not  be  on  the  Saturday,  is  a  wish 
that  evidently  alludes  to  something  exclusively  Jewish.  T/te  Saturday  must  of 
necessity  be  the  day  spoken  of ;  for  the  words  the  Sabbath  at  that  time  ap- 
plied only  to  certain  days  ordained  to  be  observed  by  the  Jews.  It  is  neither 
A  Sabbath,  nor  your  Sabbath,  as  it  would  have  been,  had  the  Christian  Sabbath 
been  meant.  These  prophecies  are  amongst  the  passages  which  no  one  under- 
stands. When  any  person  can  tell  why,  if  this  alluded  to  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, at  the  time  of  this  flight,  it.  should  be  said  (Matt.  xxiv.  29-31),  that  the 
elect  should  be  gathered  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  that  the  Son  of  Man  should 
come  with  great  glory  in  the  clouds,  that  the  sun  should  be  darkened  and  the  stars 
fall  from  heaven,  for  these  things  are  all  in  the  same  prophecy,  the  author  will 
tell  him  why  the  flight  was  not  to  be  on  the  Saturday.  There  are  many  texts 
which  the  author  confesses  he  cannot  understand  ;  though  village  schoolmasters 
and  sucking  divines  generally  understand  every  thing." — (Horce  Sabbaticce,  2d 
ed.,  pp.  75-77.) 

*  Owen,  Exerc.  xxxix.  §  11,  &c. ;  Wardlaw,  p.  105;  Dwight,  Serm.  cvii. 

t  See  Kitto's  Cyclop,  of  Biblical  Literature,  vol.  i.,  p.  826.  Ne?nder's  opinion 
is,  that  most  probably  the  Epistle  was  written  in  one  of  the  last  years  of  Nero's 
reign,  by  "  an  apostolic  man  of  the  Pauline  school.'' — (Hist,  of  the  Planting  and 
Training  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  347.) 

i  Dwight,  Serm.  cvii,,  par.  4  ;  Holden,  p.  243.  §    Prize  Essay,  p.  49. 
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pared  with  Acts  iv.  10,  11  ;*  aud  treats  with  scornful  silence  the  at- 
tempts which  have  frequently  been  made  by  Sabbatarians  to  derive  sup- 
poi't  from  Isa.  Ivi.  6-8, f  and  Jeremiah  xxxi.  31-34.  J  The  argument 
from  the  former  passage  is  characterized  by  Hengstenberg  as  "  so  un- 
important as  to  need  no  elaborate  reply."  The  brief  one  which  he 
thinks  sufficient  is  this: — "  'The  perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath,'  say  our 
opponents,  '  is  clearly  taught  in  Isaiah  Ivi.  6^8.  If  the  house  of  God 
is  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations,  then  the  Sabbath  is  a  Divine  insti- 
tution. And  the  house  of  God  first  became  a  house  of  prayer  for  all 
nations  under  the  New  Testament.'  They  might  quite  as  correctly 
prove  from  this  passage  that  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  is  to  continue 
under  the  New  Testament,  in  its  former  dignity  ('I  bring  them — the 
heathen — to  my  holy  mountain,  and  make  them  joyful  in  my  house  of 
prayer') ;  and  also  the  whole  of  the  sacrificial  worship  ('  their  burnt- 
offerings  and  their  sacrifices  shall  be  accepted  upon  mine  altar').  If, 
now,  we  must  admit  that,  throughout,  the  prophet  has  clothed  the  idea, 
which  belongs  alike  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  Old  Testament 
drapery,  according  to  the  prophetic  style  ;  that  he  points  out  the  king- 
dom of  God  by  that  which  was  its  centre  and  seat  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— the  temple ;  and  the  acceptance  of  the  homage  rendered  by  a  pure 
mind,  by  the  well  pleased  acceptance  of  the  sacrifices;  how  can  any  one 
be  justified  in,  immediately  after,  pressing  the  letter,  in  reference  to  the 
Sabbath?  The  passage  shews,  undoubtedly,  that  the  Old  Testament 
commandment  contains  a  germ  which  lives  through  all  ages  ;  but  can- 
not prove,  what  is  said  to  be  proved,  that  the  letter  of  this  command- 
ment retains  its  force  in  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament."8 


(( 


But  the  stronghold  of  the  Sabbatarians  is  the  declaration  of  Jesus, 
that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath," 
(Mark  ii.  27).  Could  there  be  a  plainer  announcement  that  the  Sab- 
bath Avas  not  a  mere  Jewish  institution,  but  coeval  with  the  creation, 
and  consequently  imposed  upon  all  men  ?  "  To  me  it  appears  indis- 
putable," says  Dr  Wardlaw,  "that  'man'  must  here  be  understood 
</e(icncrt%,  that  is,  of  the  human  race."||  "Jesus,"  says  Mr  Oliver, 
"  states  emphatically,  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  that  is, 
all  'inaiikind.  The  term  is  generic,  and  does  not  admit  of  a  special 
application  without  a  qualificative  ;  so  that  we  cannot  restrict  it 
without  violating  the  plainest  rule  of  interpretation."^  And  by  Dr 
Bruce  the  same  idea  is  enlarged  on  thus  : — "  Now,  considering  the 
occasion  of  this  discourse  of  our  Lord,  as  declared  in  the  context, 
I  will  by  no  means  affirm  that  this  was  said  with  express  design  to 
anticipate  and  refute  the  notion,  that  the  Sabbath  is  an  ordinance 
appointed  principally  for  the  Jews,  or  more  strictly  binding  on  the 
Jews  than  on   the   Christian   Church    which   succeeds   them.      But 

*  Prize  Essay,  p.  49;  Dwight,  Serm.  cv.;  and  Lorimer,  p.  30,  58. 

t  Dwight,  Serm.  cv. ;  Holden,  p.  149  ;  and  Tract  No.  VIII.  of  the  Sabbath  Alli- 
ance, entitled  "  The  Sabbath  in  Gospel  Times  spoken  of  by  the  Prophets,"  p.  2. 
See  Mr  Russell's  remarks  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  Lord's  Day,  p.  17. 

X  Tract  No.  VIII.  of  Sabbath  Alliance,  p.  1. 

§  The  Lord's  Day,  p.  83      See  also  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  ii.,  y>.  656. 

II   Discourses  on  the  Lord's  Day,  p.  9.  ^   Prize  Essay,  p.  49. 
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it  must  certainly  be  allowed,  iu  all  fairness,  that  the  language  em- 
ployed there  is  jirecisely  such  as  one  would  most  cautiously  and  scru- 
pulousl)'  have  abstained  from,  who  believed  the  Sabbatli  to  be  the 
property  of  a  particular  age  or  a  peculiar  nation.  Would  any  pru- 
dent or  ordinarily  judicious  teacher,  holding  such  an  opinion  about 
the  temporary  and  restricted  use  of  the  Sabbath,  have  allowed  himself 
to  aver,  in  most  solemn  discourse,  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  ? 
Would  he  not  have  avoided  using  language  so  exceedingly  general, 
more  especially  if  aware,  as  was  this  divine  prophet  of  the  church, 
that  an  opinion  respecti]ig  the  universality  of  the  Sabbath  was  ex- 
tensively to  prevail,  and  to  be  transmitted  continually  from  age  to 
age  ?  He  must  have  seen  that  such  language  at  least  favoured  very 
greatly  the  opinion  which  would  prevail,  and  that  by  suffering  himself 
to  say,  '  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,'  he  was  supplying  its  advo- 
cates with  an  argument  on  which  they  might  take  their  stand,  and 
plead  that  they  had  his  authority,"  &c.* 

Now,  in  reply  to  all  this,  I  might  be  content  to  say  with  Mr  Francis 
Russell,  that  to  represent  the  words  iu  question  as  decisive  for  Sabba- 
tarianism, is  to  violate  the  sound  canon  of  construction- -that  nothing 
is  to  be  held  as  decided  Avhich  was  not  clearly  in  the  mind  of  the 
judge.  "  For,  in  this  instance,"  adds  Mr  Piussell,  "  there  was  no 
question  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Sabbath  be  of  universal  ob- 
ligation, nor  could  the  circumstances  give  rise  to  such  a  question. 
What  were  these  ?  The  Jewish  Tlulers  blamed  the  disciples  (Jews) 
and,  by  implication,  their  Master  (himself  an  Israelite  and  under  the 
law),  for  violating  the  Sabbath,  by  gathering  and  eating  ears  of  corn 
as  they  walked  through  the  fields.  Here  was  plainly  a  question  of 
the  Jewish  law  (from  which,  in  no  instance,  our  Lord  personally 
claimed  exemption),  and  as  such  he  treated  it ;  justifying  his  conduct 
by  reference  to  two  Jewish  examples — that  of  David  eating  the  shew- 
bread,  and  that  of  the  priests,  who  blamelessly  violated  the  Sabbatic 
rest  by  the  requisite  services  of  the  temple.  The  real  question,  then, 
at  issue  was  this :  Where  Man's  necessities  come  in  conflict  with  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath,  which  shall  give  way  ?  It  was  decided,  the  law 
of  the  Sabbatli ;  because  '  the  Sabl)atli  was  made  for  Man,  not  Man 
for  the  Sabbath.'  For  this  reason,  too.  He  adds,  '  the  Son  of  Man  is 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath.'  I  do  not  claim  these  words  as  decisive  against 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath,  although  that  appears  to  me  the  most 
natural  reading.  But  so  far  is  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  from  being 
here  represented  as  a.  J/orrtHaw,  and  quite  above  the  Levitical  law, 
that  it  would  seem  clearly  inferior  to  it.  The  law  of  the  Sabbath  is 
subordinate  to  the  law  of  the  Temple,  for  the  requisite  services  of  the 
temple  supersede  it ;  and  the  two  examples  are  quoted  as  homogene- 
ous, both  being  violations,  justified  by  circumstances,  not  of  moral  but 
of  positive  or  ceremonial  law, — David's  of  the  law  of  the  Temple, — 

*  The  Duty  and  Privilege  of  Keeping  the  Sabbath.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Bruce,  A.M.,  one  of  the  ministers  of  St  Andrew's  Parish.     Edin.  1842.     P.  10. 

Substitute  for  ''  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,"  the  words,  "  This  is  my 
body  which  is  broken  for  you,"  and  consider  with  what  a  fine  argument  Dr 
Bruce  has  here  furnished  the  advocates  of  transubstantiation ! 
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the  priests'  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  Our  Lord  uses  another  argu- 
ment— intelligible  to  me,  only  when  regarded  as  a  covert  intimation 
of  the  coming  termination  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  including  the 
Sabbath — which  may  be  stated  thus  :  If  the  (law  of  the)  Sabbath  be 
subordinate  to  the  (law  of  the)  temple,  here  is  One  greater  than  the 
temj)]e.  It  was  never  His  way  to  plead  his  dignity  as  a  ground  of 
exemption  from  the  law,  but  it  was  his  manner  obscurely  to  foreshew 
the  completion  and  extinction  of  the  Jewish  economy.  The  other  ex- 
pression, '  Wherefore  {i.e.  because,  like  the  temple-service,  it  was  made 
for  Man)  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath,'  may  well  con- 
tain a  like  meaning.  If  it  be  legitimate  to  combine  the  two  narra- 
tives (Matt,  and  Mark),  the  word  '  also''  may  have  the  following  effect : 
The  Sou  of  Man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  of  the  temple, 

"  Nor  is  it  at  all  inconsistent  with  what  has  been  stated,  to  hold 
that  such  words  as  '  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,'  &c.,  while  they 
have  a  special  application  to  the  special  case,  may  contain  an  indig- 
nant rebuke  of  the  narrow,  cavilling  spirit  of  the  Jewish  rulers."* 

These  observations  seem  to  me  as  sound  as  they  are  excellently  ex- 
pressed. But  there  is  a  fact  which  Mr  Russell  has  overlooked,  and 
which  of  itself  completely  deprives  the  Sabbatarian  argument  of  the 
force  which  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  have.  The  Greek  words  trans- 
lated "  «M(i"  in  the  passage  before  us  are  ambiguous :  literally,  they 
are  equivalent  to  "  the  man,'^  but  they  may  also  be  translated  "  man  f^ 
and  which  of  these  two  meanings  is  the  true  one  must  always  be  ga- 
thered from  the  context.  The  passage  in  Mark  is  as  follows :  To 
crdfi^aTov  8ta  tov  avOpuiirov  eyevero,  ot'^  6  av^pwTros  Sio.  to  ad/S/Sarov — 
literally,  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  the  man,  not  the  man  for  the 
Sabbath."  In  the  Vulgate,  Avhere  the  language  is  one  destitute  of 
articles,  the  rendering  is  of  necessity  "  Sabbatum  propter  hominem 
factum  est,  et  non  homo  propter  Sabbatum."  But  homo  signi- 
fies either  "  man,"  or  "  a  man,"  or  "  the  man,"  according  to  circum- 
stances :  how  j)ointedly  it  sometimes  means  "  the  man"  we  all  know 
from  the  familiar  phrase  "  argumentum  ad  hominem,"  which  signifies 
an  argument  available,  not  against  mankind,  but  only  against  a  par- 
ticular man,  or  class  of  men,  to  whom  it  applies  by  reason  of  some 
peculiarity  in  their  position.     The  English  translators  of  the  Bible  are 

*  The  Lord's  Day  Not  the  Sabbath,  pp.  18-20.  Mr  Russell  adds  in  a  note  '• 
"  It  would  be  too  much  to  assert,  that  words  so  enigmatical  as  those  here  refer- 
red to, — '  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,'  «&c.,  will  not  boar  a  construction  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  here  given.  It  is  only  contended,  that  they  cannot 
afford  a  good  foundation  in  reason,  for  the  conclusions  which  have  been,  fre- 
quently with  much  confidence,  derived  from  them.'' — (P.  38.)  He  farther  ob- 
serves :  "  If  the  Fourth  Commandment  be  a  law  for  Christians,  it  will  stand  in 
this  singular  position :  That  being  the  only  jyositive  or  ceremonial  (as  opposed 
to  moral)  commandment  in  tlie  Decalogue ;  not  being  deducible  from  those  com- 
prehensive maxims,  in  which,  we  are  repeatedly  told,  all  the  law  for  His  dis- 
ciples is  embraced ;  and  being  therefore  just  the  very  commandment  which  (if  it 
was  His  design  that  it  should  survive,  and  extend  to  all  His  disciples)  would 
require  to  be  explicitly  stated  and  enforced  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  discipline  ; 
it  shall  still  be  the  only  commandment,  which  is  on  no  occasion  mentioned,  with 
any  reference  to  Christianity,  as  continuing,  and  obligatory,  either  by  our  Lord 
or  by  any  one  of  the  Apostles." — (P.  39.) 
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known  to  have  adhered  as  closely  as  they  could  to  the  Vulgate  ;  and 
it  was  moreover  very  natural  for  them,  with  the  notion  of  a  primeval 
Sahhath  in  their  heads,  to  follow  the  Latin  idiom  in  preference  to  the 
Greek.  That  they  erred  in  doing  so,  is,  I  think,  plain,  even  from  the 
considerations  propounded  hy  Mr  Russell ;  but  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count also  the  grammatical  ambiguity,  and,  above  all,  the  "  great 
fact"  that  the  docti-ine  of  a  primeval  Sabbath  is  left  now  without  a  ves- 
tige of  pi'oof,*  the  inference  contended  for  is  to  my  mind  irresistible. 

*  It  is  often  said  for  the  primeval  Sabbath,  that  many  traces  of  a  custom  of  re- 
garding the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  sacred  are  to  be  found  among  the 
ancient  Gentiles ;  which  custom,  it  is  argued,  must  have  descended  by  tradition 
from  the  Patriarchs,  whose  Sabbath  must  have  been  an  institution  whicli  all 
men  were  and  are  bound  to  observe,  though  by  degrees  it  was  widely  ne- 
glected and  forgotten  among  the  Gentiles.  Dr  Owen,  who  treats  fully  of 
this  subject  in  his  36th  Exercitation,  §§  13-16,  was  preceded  by  Grotius  as  an 
advocate  of  the  notion  referred  to.  By  the  latter  it  is  affirmed  that  "  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  [of  creation]  within  seven  days  was  a  circumstance  recorded 
not  only  among  the  people  of  Greece  and  Italy,  in  the  particular  observance  of 
the  seventh  day,  as  we  learn  from  .Josejihus,  from  Philo,  from  Ovid,  from  Ti- 
bullus,  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  from  Lucian  (while  at  the  same  time 
the  Hebrew  observance  of  it  is  universally  well  known),  but  also  among  the 
Celta3  and  the  Indians,  who  all  established  an  hebdomadal  division  of  time  ;  as 
appears  fromPhilostratus,  from  Dion  Cassius,  from  Justin  jSIartyr,  as  well  as  from 
the  oldest  periodical  distinctions."' — (Ow  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
Sect.  XVI.)  Here  are  two  assertions — 1.  That  the  seventh  day  of  the  week 
was  particularly  observed  among  the  jieople  of  Greece  and  Italy  ;  and  2.  That 
the  hebdomadal  division  of  time  is  a  monument  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in 
seven  days.  As  to  the  former  assertion,  it  will  be  found  on  consulting  the 
notes  in  which  the  evidence  of  it  is  adduced  by  Grotius  (or  Owen's  Exercita- 
tion above  referred  to),  that  the  passages  collected  from  ancient  writers  by  no 
means  warrant  the  conclusion  which  has  been  drawn  from  them.  The  testi- 
mony of  Josephus  (near  the  end  of  his  second  book  against  Apion)  is,  "  that 
there  is  no  city,  whether  Grecian  or  Barbarian,  in  which  the  customary  obser- 
vance of  rest  on  the  seventh  day,  which  we  (Jews)  keep  holy,  does  not  also  pre- 
vail." And  Philo's  statement  {On  the  Formation  of  the  World,  p.  15)  is,  that 
"  the  seventh  day  is  a  festival,  not  in  one  city  or  country,  but  in  all."  But,  as  Hey- 
lin  well  observes  {History  of  the  Sahhath,  Part  I.,  jjp.  173-176, 182), these  passages 
refer,  not  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  world  in  general,  but  to  the  extensive 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  Gentiles  in  later  times,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews  ; 
who,  after  the  conquest  of  their  countr j^  by  the  Romans,  and  even  for  two  cen- 
turies before,  had  spread  themselves  in  all  directions  through  foreign  countries, 
and  also  were  visited  in  Judea  by  numbers  of  the  Gentiles.  (See  Michaelis's 
Com.  on  the  Latvs  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.,  p.  428  ;  and  Neander's  Gen.  Hist,  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  vol.  i,,  p.  92.)  Josephus  himself  introduces  the  words  above 
quoted  with  the  statement  (which  Grotius  omits),  that  "  the  multitude  of  man- 
kind itself  have  had  a  great  inclination  for  a  long  time  to  folio  lu  our  religious  ob- 
servances'' {Works,  Whiston's  transl.,  vol.  iv.,p.  359,  ed.  1826);  and  he  adds,  that 
not  only  the  Sabbath,  but  the  Jewish  fasts,  and  ordinances  of  meats  and  drinks, 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Gentiles — many  of  those  Romans  who  did  so  being 
circumcised  proselytes  to  Judaism.  To  suppose  that  anything  else  was  meant 
by  Josephus  and  Philo,  or  that  if  they  had  intended  to  make  the  assertion  attri- 
buted to  them,  they  would  have  deserved  to  be  listened  to  in  the  face  of  all  au- 
thentic ancient  history,  is  so  inadmissible,  that  it  is  surprising  to  observe  a  theo- 
logian of  such  eminence  as  Bishop  Law  interpreting  their  words  as  indicating, 
nay  proving,  that  the  primitive  Sabbath  was  in  early  times  observed  "  in  all 
nations  of  the  world." — (Law's  Considerations  on  the  Theory  of  Religion,  p.  52.) 
The  testimonies  cited  by  Gi'otius  and  Owen  from  other  authors   are  equally 
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But  this  is  far  more  thau  it  is  necessary  to  contend  for  here  ;  all  that 
I  am  bound  to  shew  is,  that  the  Sabbatarian  interpretation  of  the 

unserviceable,  even  if  genuine ;  but  as  some  of  them  have  been  found  to  be 
spurious,  Mr  Oliver  abandons  the  alleged  lines  of  Hesiod,  Homer,  Linus,  and 
Callimachus,  as  useless  to  the  Sabbatarian  cause  {Prize  Essay,  pp.  17,  80  ;  and 
see  Letter  to  Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq.,  by  T.  S.  Hughes,  B.A.,  of  Cambridge.) 
Though  some  Gentiles  indeed  appear  to  have  observed  "  the  seventh  day"  as  a 
festival,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  seventh,  not  of  the  iveek,  but  of 
the  month;  the  first  and  fourth  days  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  equally  holy. — 
(Heylin,  p.  82.)  The  statement  of  Lucian  (Uu^aXoyia-Tyis,  %  16),  about  the  custom 
of  boys  playing  on  the  seventh  day,  proves  nothing  :  possibly  he  refers  to  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  which  in  his  time  (about  A.D.  150)  had  been  extensively  in- 
troduced as  a  holiday  among  the  Gentiles ;  or  he  may  speak  of  the  seventh  day 
of  the  month — as  to  which  1  am  assured  by  a  friend  whom,  because  of  his 
eminence  as  a  classical  scholar,  I  requested  to  examine  the  matter  critically, 
that  "  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  any  of  the  Pagan  nations  observed 
every  seventh  day  at  any  period  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Jewish 
custom;"  and  tliat  "the  only  trace  of  a  seventh  day  being  sacred  occurs  at 
Athens,  where  the  seventh  day  of  every  lunar  month  was  dedicated  to  Apollo, 
because  he  was  believed  to  have  been  born  on  the  seventli  day  of  some  month." 
Hengstenberg,  also,  regards  it  as  proved  by  Selden  and  others  (of  whom  he 
names  Gomerus,  Dc  Sabb.,  c.  4  ;  Spener;  and  Ideler,  ChronoL,  th.  i.,  p.  87),  "  that 
the  seventh  day  has  not  been  kept  by  a  single  people  except  the  Israelites,  and 
that  where  a  seventh  day  has  been  observed,  it  has  not  been  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week.  The  argument  then,"  says  he,  "  changes  into  one  for  the  opposite 
side.  If  the  Sabbath  had  been  instituted  at  the  first,  we  sliould  expect  to  find 
traces  of  its. observance  elsewhere  than  amongst  the  Israelites.  At  any  rate, 
this  argument  against  the  institution  at  the  first,  serves  to  strengthen  the 
more  important  one,  that,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  times  anterior  to  Moses, 
no  trace  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  occurs." — (The  LorcVs  Bay,  p.  78.) 
Besides,  even  if  the  Greek  boys  were  let  loose  from  school  on  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week,  would  this  evince  that  the  day  was  "  sacred  ?" — or,  if  it  did,  should 
we  be  warranted  to  affirm  (as  Mr  Jordan,  for  instance,  does),  that  such  a  conti- 
nued observance  of  the  seventh  day  ^'plainly  points  back  to  the  period  when 
it  commenced  out  of  a  general  tradition  of  the  Sabbath"? — {Traces  and  Indica- 
tions of  the  Primitive  Sabbath  in  many  of  the  Institutions  and  Observances  of  the 
Ancient  World,  by  the  Rev.  John  Jordan,  Vicar  of  Enstone,  Oxon. ;  in  The  Chris- 
tian Sabbath  considered  in  its  Various  Aspects,  p,  52.)  Would  it,  in  fact,  do  more 
than  point  to  some  common  source  of  reverence  for  the  seventh  day  ?  Heylin 
(pp.  87,  88)  quotes  from  Seneca,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Martial,  and  Apion, 
passages  illustrative  of  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  subject  of 
general  ridicule  among  the  Romans ;  and,  to  shew  that  other  Gentile  nations 
desjjised  it  at  an  earlier  time,  he  cites  from  Lamentations  i.  7,  the  complaint  of 
Jeremiah  that  "  the  adversaries  saw  lier  (Jerusalem),  and  did  mock  at  her  Sab- 
baths." If  the  early  Gentiles  paid  respect  to  the  Sabbath,  how  could  it  serve 
as  a  "  sign"  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  the  Jews  ?  And  if  the  Gentiles 
ought  to  have  observed  it,  why  is  there  not  a  single  allusion  to  its  profanation 
as  one  of  the  sins  for  wliicli  they  are  said  in  the  Old  Testament  to  have  been 
the  objects  of  God's  wrath  ? 

The  second  assertion  of  Grotius  is,  that  the  hebdomadal  division  of  time  is  a 
monument  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  seven  days.  In  this  he  is  followed  by 
the  whole  body  of  Sabbatarian  advocates,  many  of  whom  confidently  affirm 
besides,  that  no  other  origin  can  possibly  be  assigned  either  for  the  week,  or  for 
the  reverence  in  which  the  number  seven  was  generally  held  in  the  East.  Dr 
Owen,  in  particular,  expresses  himself  strongly  to  this  effect,  in  §  15  of  his  36th 
Exercitation  ;  and  very  recently  Dr  Kitto  has  written  as  follows  : — "  If  the 
seventh-day  Sabbath  was  observed  from  the  time  of  man's  creation,  an  observance 
which  made  so  large  a  part  in  his  life  adequately  accounts  for  all  those  phe- 
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passage  is  not  certainly  the  true  one  :  and  as  by  6  av^pwTros  Jesus 
undeniably  mkiht  mean,  uot  mankind,  but  "  the  man"  to  whom  the 
Sabbath  was  given  {i.  e.,  the  Jew),  my  point  is  sufficiently  carried. 

nomena  in  regard  to  the  number  seven  which  we  witness.  But  if  that  institu- 
tion had  HO  existence,  we  arc  completely  at  a  loss  on  the  subject, — nothing  to  satf, — 
NOTHING  TO  CONJECTDRE." — (Daih/ Bible  Illustrations,  "Moses  and  Judges," 
p.  292.)  In  like  manner  we  are  told  by  Mr  Jordan,  that  "  the  division  of  time 
into  weeks  of  seven  days  is  a  system  suited  neither  to  their  months,  which  con- 
sisted of  thirty  days,  nor  to  their  years,  which  consisted  of  360  days,  and  which 
could  not  therefore  result  from  any  subdivision  of  these,  nor  they  fi-om  mul- 
tiplication of  seven  days.  Such  a  week  is,  in  fact,  altogether  unsuited  to  any 
natural  year  like  the  solar,  or  to  a  month  such  as  the  lunar;  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, have  originated  tvith  them.  We  seek  in  vain,  therefore,  among  natural  phe- 
nomena for  such  an  origin  of  it ;  while  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
reasons  of  that  institution  taught  by  Moses,  at  once  point  to  one  which  there 
is  no  disputing." — {The  Christian  Sabbath  considered  in  its  Various  Aspects, 
p.  45.)  And  even  so  acute  a  writer  as  Dr  Taylor  of  Norwich  delivers  the  opinion, 
that  the  patriarchal  custom  of  reckoning  time  by  seven  days,  or  weeks,  "  can  be 
referred  to  no  other  supposable  original  but  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  at 
the  creation." — {Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,  in  Bishop  Watson's  Coll.ofTheol. 
Tracts,  vol.  i.,  p.  29.  See  also  D wight,  Serm.  cvii. ;  Holden,  pp.  38—41 ;  Ward- 
law,  pp.  11,  22,  101  ;  Macfarlan,  p.  14  ;  Bruce,  p.  21 ;  Oliver,  pp.  11-22  ; 
North  British  Review,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  400 ;  and  Eadie's  Biblical  CyclojXBdia,  art. 
Week.)  Now,  as  it  has  in  these  days  become  a  demonstrated  fact,  that  the 
reason  assigned  in  the  current  edition  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  for  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Sabbath  is  untrue,  so  that  the  other  edition  must  now  be  re- 
garded as  having  a  better  title  to  be  received  as  genuine,  we  are  forced  either 
to  find  a  different  reason,  or  to  sit  down  content  with  being  so  "  completely  at 
a  loss  on  the  subject"  as  to  have  "nothing  to  say, — nothing  to  conjecture." 
But  although  resignation  under  inevitable  ignorance  is  a  virtue  which  it  is  easy 
to  practise,  still  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that,  in  the  present  case,  our  reduction 
to  a  nonplus  is  hardly  so  complete  as  these  learned  writers  represent.  For, 
after  all,  a  very  plausible  conjecture  has  often  been  given — one  which  Ur  Kitto, 
who  confesses  himself  at  his  wits'  end  if  the  common  theory  be  excluded,  might 
have  found  no  farther  off  than  in  his  own  excellent  Cyclopcedia  /  And  it  is 
simply  this: — "The  division  of  time  by  weeks,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  universal,  so  is  it  one  of  the  most  obvious  inventions,  espe- 
cially among  a  rude  people,  whose  calendar  required  no  very  nice  adjust- 
ments. Among  all  early  nations,  the  lunar  months  were  the  readiest  large 
divisions  of  time,  and  though  the  recurrence  of  the  lunar  period  in  about 
29i-  days  was  incompatible  with  any  exact  subdivision,  yet  the  nearest  whole 
number  of  days  which  could  be  subdivided  into  shorter  periods,  would  be  either 
30  or  28  ;  of  which  the  latter  would  of  course  be  adopted,  as  admitting  of  divi- 
sion into  4,  corresponding  nearly  to  those  striking  phenomena,  the  j)hases  or 
quarters  of  the  moon.  Each  of  these  would  palpably  correspond  to  about  a 
week  ;  and  in  a  period  of  about  5i  lunations,  the  same  phases  would  return  very 
nearly  to  the  same  days  of  the  week." — (Ritto's  CyclopoBdia  of  Biblical  Litera~ 
ture,  vol.  ii,,  p.  655.)  The  preference  of  a  subdivision  of  the  ancient  month  into 
four  weeks  of  seven  days,  rather  than  five  weeks  of  six,  might  the  more  readily 
take  place,  because  in  ancient  astronomy  the  number  of  the  jjlanets  was 
considered  to  be  seven — the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn — here  named  in  the  order  of  their  supposed  distances  from  the 
earth.  The  names  of  these  heavenly  bodies  were  given  to  the  days  of  the 
week,  and  we  still  find  traces  of  them  in  the  modern  nomenclatures  of  the 
seven  days.  The  3ies  Lunce  of  the  Romans  has  become  our  Monday,  and 
the  Lundi  of  the  French  ;  Dies  Martis,  Dies  Mercurii,  Dies  Jovis,  and  Dies  Veneris, 
are  Mardi,  Mercredi,  Jeudi,  and  Vendredi  in  French  ;  but  with  us  Tuesdau, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  3.nti  Friday — from  the  Scandinavian  gods  Tuisco,  Wodefl, 
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We  now  arrive  at  the  time  when  the  Apostles  began  to  preach  the 
Grospel  to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews ;  and  here  the  clearest  evidence 
is  met  with,  that  the  Sabbath  was  never  intended  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  converted  Pagans.  A  dispute  arose  at  Antioch  between  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians ;  certain  Jews  maintaining  that  con- 
formity to  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  was  incumbent  upon  the  Gentiles 
also,  while  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  "  no  small  dissension  and  dispu- 
tation," maintained  the  opposite  view.    The  question  was  referred  for 

Thor,  and  Friga,  whose  names  were  given  by  our  Saxon  forefathers  to  the 
days  in  question  (see  the  EncyclopoBcLia  Britannica,  7th  ed.,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  337): 
Dies  Saturni  is  Saturday  and  Samedi;  while  Dies  Soils  (called  also  Dies  Domi- 
nica) passes  with  us  into  Sunday,  and  with  the  French  into  Dimanche. 
Whether  the  name  Dies  Dominica  (ifts^a  Ku^iaxri,  Rev.  i.  lOj  originally  had  re- 
ference—  as  Mr  Higgins  (Horce  Sabbaticce,  pp.  51,  97j  contends,  though,  it  ap- 
pears, on  inadequate  grounds  (The  Sabbath;  or  an  Examination  of  the  Six 
Texts,  &c.,  p.  135) — to  the  Sun,  which,  he  says,  was  anciently  styled  Dominus  Sol 
(see  also  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Septenary  Institutions,  &c.,  from  the  West- 
minster Rev.  for  Oct.  1850,  p.  47),  or  to  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  upon 
a  Sunday,  deserves  to  be  farther  investigated ;  but  the  popular  opinion  is 
pretty  generally  accepted  by  the  learned,  as  at  least  probable, —  that  the  name 
Lord's  Day  or  Dies  Dominica  originated  from  this  great  event  in  the  Chris- 
tian history. — (Paley,  B.  v.,  oh.  vii. ;  and  Kitto's  Cyclop,  vol.  ii.,  p.  269.) 

Mrs  SouimervUle,  iu  her  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  observes  that 
"  The  period  of  seven  days,  by  far  the  most  permanent  division  of  time,  and 
the  most  ancient  monument  of  astronomical  knowledge,  was  used  in  India  by  the 
Brahmins  with  the  same  denominations  employed  by  us,  and  was  alike  found 
in  the  calendars  of  the  Jews,  Egyptians,  Arabs,  and  Assyrians  ;  it  has  survived 
the  fall  of  empires,  and  has  existed  among  all  successive  generations — a  proof 
of  their  common  origin."  Although  the  clause  here  printed  in  italics  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  popular  notion  contended  for  by  Mr  Jordan,  that  the 
seven  days  of  creation  must  have  been  the  origin  of  the  week,  yet  in  quoting 
the  passage  (in  The  Christian  Sabbath  considered  in  its  Various  Aspects,  p.  50) 
he  seems  to  have  been  absolutely  blind  to  this  fact.  And  I  cannot  help  suggest- 
ing besides,  that  the  prevalence  of  the  hebdomndal  period  indicates  not  so  much 
what  Mrs  Sommerville  thinks  it  does,  the  common  origin  of  the  ncuions  by  whom 
it  was  used,  as  that  of  the  week  itself  which  was  so  early  and  widely  adopted. 
The  astronomers  of  each  nation  were  as  likely  as  those  of  any  other  to 
employ  the  hebdomadal  period  as  the  most  natural ;  and  if  any  nation  used  it 
before  the  others,  that  nation  might  communicate  it,  and  also  the  names  of  the 
days,  to  those  around ;  from  whom,  again,  it  might  pass  to  others  still — as  it 
did  from  the  Egyptians  to  the  Romans,  two  or  three  centuries  after  the  birth 
of  Christ.     Till  then  their  months  were  divided  into  three  irregular  parts. 

AVith  respect  to  the  sacred,  mysterious,  and  perfect  character  which  in  ancient 
times  was  so  generally  ascribed  to  the  number  seven,  this  might  naturally 
arise  from  its  being,  as  we  have  seen,  the  n  umberof  the  so-called  p  lanets,  which 
in  the  East  were  worshipped  as  gods.  That  it  could  not  arise  from  any  tradition 
of  the  creation,  is  certain  from  the  fact  that  the  work  of  bringing  the  uni- 
verse into  its  present  state  is  now  known  to  have  occupied  an  incalculably 
longer  period  than  six  days  ;  the  jjrobability  hence  now  being,  that  the  sacred - 
ness  of  the  number  set/e>i,  instead  of  having  been  derived  from  the  seven  days 
mentioned  in  Genesis,  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  cause,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the 
introduction  of  that  period  into  the  Hebrew  cosmogony  ! 

See  generally,  on  the  subjects  of  this  Note,  Selden,  De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gen- 
tium, lib.  ii.,  cap.  xiv-xxii ; — the  Ancient  Universal  History,  B.  I.,  ch.  vii. ;  8vo 
ed.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  231  ; — Encyc.  Brit.,  7th  ed.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  3  ; — Penny  Cyclopcedia, 
vol.  xxvii.,  p.  189,  art.  Week  ; — Kitto's  Cyclop,  of  Biblical  Literature,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  268,  655,  738-9; — and  Russell's  The'  Lord's  Day  NOT  the  Sabbath,  pp. 
16,  36,  where  Bailly's  Hist,  of  Ancient  A.ftronomy  is  quoted. 
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decision  to  the  Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem,  including  the  Apostles; 
and  in  the  written  judgment  which  they  sent  to  Antioch,  it  was  for- 
mally declared  unnecessary  that  the  law  of  Moses  should  he  observed 
by  the  Gentiles,  except  to  this  extent :  "  That  ye  abstain  from  meats 
offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from 
fornication :  from  which  if  ye  keep  yourselves,  ye  shall  do  well."  * 
The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  being  here  omitted,  the  Cientiles, 
it  is  plain,  are  declared  to  have  no  more  concern  with  that  institu- 
tion than  with  circumcision.  Accordingly,  it  is  acknowledged  by 
Horsley  (with  whom  the  Sabbatarians  in  general  agree),  that  "  had 
the  Sabbath  been  a  rite  of  the  Mosaic  institution,"  he  "  should  hold 
this  argument  unanswerable :"  he  takes  refuge  however  in  the  po- 
sition, that  sabbath-observance  not  only  was  imposed  at  the  crea- 
tion, and  so  must  have  been  "a  general  duty  at  the  time  of  the  insti- 
tution" by  Moses ;  "  but,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  was  of  perpetual 
importance, — since,  in  every  stage  of  the  world's  existence,  it  is  man's 
interest  to  remember,  and  his  duty  to  acknowledge,  his  dependence 
upon  Grod  as  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  of  man  among  the  rest."  f 
But  as  the  notion  of  a  primeval  Sabbath  is  now  stripped  of  the  little 
plausibility  which  it  ever  had,  and  as  the  importance  of  remembering 
and  acknowledging  our  dependence  upon  Grod  is  nowise  identical  with 
the  duty  of  resting  from  labour  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  (which 
is.  the  duty,  and  the  whole  duty,  imposed  by  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment), the  anti-sabbatarian  argument  from  the  apostolic  decree  must, 
on  Horsley's  own  principle,  be  held  by  vs  to  be  unanswerable. 

*  Acts  XV.  29.  Why  even  this  small  amount  of  conformity  to  the  law  of 
Moses  was  enjoined,  was  considered  before,  p.  172.  The  doctrine  there  stated 
agrees  with  that  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  which  is  quoted  by  Lieut.- 
Colonel  T.  Perronet  Thompson,  in  his  pjxercises,  vol.  v.,  p.  115.  (London, 
1842.)  At  p.  118  of  the  same  volume  may  be  seen  the  original  passage  about 
the  Lord's  Day,  of  which  a  translation  was  given  ante,  p.  287. 

By  the  word  "  fornication"  in  the  Jerusalem  decree,  we  probably  should  un- 
derstand participation  in  the  obscene  rites  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  wor- 
ship of  certain  heathen  gods ;  the  practice  being  in  this  respect  in  oijposition  to 
the  law  of  Moses.  For  fornication,  in  the  abstract,  was  not  forbidden  to  the 
Jews ;  and  by  their  prophets  the  word  was  employed  figuratively  to  express 
idolatry  itself.  (See  Kitto"s  Cydoiy.  of  BiU.  Lit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  715.)  From  the 
common  phrase,  "  to  go  a-whoring  after  other  gods,"  applied  to  the  Israelites, 
we  may  learn  what  the  temptation  to  idolatry  was,  to  which  they  so  readily 
yielded.  Bishop  Horsley,  indeed,  interprets  literally  the  word  in  the  decree; 
giving  as  a  reason  for  the  prohibition  of  the  practice  thereby,  that  "  it  hath 
been  owing  to  that  refinement  of  sentiment  which  the  Christian  religion  hath 
produced,  that  this  is  at  last  understood  to  be  a  breach  of  natural  morality.  In 
the  heathen  world,"'  says  he,  "  it  was  never  thought  to  be  a  crime,  except  it 
was  accompanied  with  injury  to  a  virgin's  honour,  or  with  violation  of  the 
marriage-bed.  Abstinence,  in  this  instance,  was  considered  as  a  peculiarity  of 
Judaism ;  and  had  it  not  been  mentioned  in  the  apostolical  decree,  the  Gentile 
converts  would  not  have  been  very  ready  to  discern  that  the  prohibition  of  this 
crime  is  included  in  the  Seventh  Commandment." — {Sermon  xxii.)  Now,  in 
reality  the  Jews  themselves  discerned  no  such  meaning  in  the  Seventh  Com- 
mandment ;  nor  was  there,  until  long  after  the  time  of  Moses,  any  inculcation  of 
that  purity  of  the  mind  itself,  which  indisposes  to  licentious  conduct.  The  in- 
terpretation above  suggested  seems  therefore  the  onlj'  one  admissible. 

t  Sermon  xxii. 

2  iv  2 
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To  the  argument  of  Paley  in  support  of  the  opinion  for  which  1 
contend,  Dr  Dwight  laconically  answers :  "  Neither  was  abstinence 
from  theft,  murder,  lying,  coveting,  profaneness,  or  idolatry,  enjoined 
by  the  apostles  upon  the  Christian  Glentiles."*  Nothing  could  shew 
more  clearly  than  this,  of  what  vital  importance  to  Sabbatarianism  is 
the  notion  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  not  a  positive  law,  but 
a  part  of  the  law  of  nature  ;  since  except  upon  the  assumption  that 
it  is  a  part,  the  reply  of  Dr  Dwight,  which  he  evidently  thinks 
conclusive,  would  be  silly  and  impertinent.  For,  in  the  words  of 
Jortin,  "  this  Controversy  was  not  about  the  moral  law,  the  love  of 
Grod  and  of  our  neighbour,  and  the  like  duties ;  it  was  only  concern- 
ing the  ritual  law."!  As  the  falsity  of  Dr  Dwight's  assumption  has 
already  been  made  evident,  and  is  admitted  by  almost  everybody 
but  the  Sabbath  Alliance,  the  conclusion  becomes  inevitable,  that  the 
Apostles  declared,  in  the  most  formal  manner,  the  freedom  of  the  den- 
tiles  from  the  necessity  of  observing  the  only  Sabbath  which  we  know 
to  have  ever  been  appointed. | 

Independently  of  this  decree,  we  are  driven  to  the  same  conclusion 
by  the  writings  of  St  Paul,  addressed  to  the  converts  in  Rome,  Gralatia, 
and  Colossa?.  "  Those  who  favour  the  English  opiniou,"  says  Heng- 
stenberg,  "  find  the  expressions  of  Paul  inconvenient,  and  seek  by 
forced  interpretations  to  explain  them  away.  This  is  seen  most  clearly 
in  the  remarks  of  Haldane  on  '  certain  expressions  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.' No  one,  on  reading  his  work,  can  help  feeling  that  the  author 
Avould  be  glad  if  these  '  certain  expressions  *  were  not  there.  In  Rom. 
xiv.  5,  6,  the  apostle  speaks  indulgently  of  those  Avho  esteem  one  day 
above  another.  He  has  in  his  mind  those  who  do  not  seek  to  enforce 
upon  others  the  practices  which  they  cannot  relinquish  themselves ; 
Christians,  who  have  come  over  from  Judaism,  and  who,  therefore,  re- 
quire time  before  the  new  principle  can  have  its  perfect  power.  In  Col. 
ii.  16,  however,  he  warns  them  to  beware  of  those  who  wish  to  judge 
others  in  meat,  and  drink,  and  festivals,  and  new  moons,  and  Sab- 
baths, '  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of 
Christ,'  who  gives  his  own  people  the  power  to  rise  above  the  Jewish, 
piecemeal  religion^a  religion  not  favoured  by  the  Old  Testament^ 
and  serve  God  without  ceasing.  But  he  speaks  most  strongly  in  Gal. 
iv.  9-11  : — '  How  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements, 
whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bondage  ?  Ye  observe  days,  and 
months,  and  times,  and  years.'  The  preference  of  certain  days,whatever 
they  may  be,  whether  called  Sundays  or  Sabbaths,  or  by  any  other 
name,  appears  here  as  a  return  to  an  elementary  and  child's  religion, 
such  as  the  Galatians  had  submitted  to  before,  when  in  their  heathen 
condition  ;  and  is  denounced  as  unw^orthy  of  Christians,  who  are  to  be 
a  godly  people,  walking  constantly  before  Grod,  and  presenting  them- 
selves continually  unto  Him,  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  Clod. 

"  These  expressions  are  certainly  opposed  to  every  view  of  the  Sun- 

*  Theology,  Sermon  cvii.  t  Jortin's  Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  124- 

J  Holden  says  :  "  Prom  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  Christians,  it  is  freely  acknow- 
ledged, are  released  ;  but  the  objections  of  Paley  cannot  in  justice  be  urged 
against  the  weekly  festival,  which  was  a  divine  appointment  of  a  long  anterior 
date,  and  never  afterwards  annulled." — (P.  175.) 
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day,  which  leads  to  its  being  regarded  as  the  ouly  day  of  religion,  the 
'  pearl  of  days,'  the  '  light  of  the  week,'  if  by  this  is  meant  that  the 
other  days  l>elong  to  raan,  and  this  alone  to  Clod.  They  shew  the 
fallacy  of  every  view  which  supposes  that  Grod  is  satisfied  with  one 
day,  and  which,  in  order  that  this  day  may  be  invested  with  a  brighter 
halo,  allows  deep  shadows  to  rest  npdn  the  other  days  of  the  week. 
Sacred  days  and  hours  are  a  part  of  Judaism,  not  of  the  true  religion 
even  of  the  Old  Testament ;  they  are  well  suited  for  Rationalism,  but 
not  for  the  Christian  Church.  To  seek  to  introduce  them  is  to  misun- 
derstand Christ.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that  those  who  hold 
the  Sabbatarian  view  are  inclined  to  this ;  although,  by  carrying  it 
out,  we  frustrate  the  loftv  aim  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of 
by  the  Christian  Church/'* 

How  seldom  the  Sabbatarians  have  the  courage  to  face  these  words 
of  Paul,  even  in  order  to  explain  them  away,  has  already  been  abun- 
dantly shewn  ;f  but  one  attempt  in  particular,  to  get  rid  of  the  pas- 
sage in  Rom.  xiv.  4,  5,  so  far  excels  all  others  in  boldness,  that  it 
deserves  to  be  presented  here.  I  find  it  in  an  article  on  the  Sabbath 
in  the  Eclectic  Review  for  June  1830,  p.  497.  "  But  here  again,"  says 
the  reviewer,  "  the  ceremonial  observance  of  particular  days  is  referred 
to,  chiefly  as  regarded  fasting  at  such  seasons ;  and  as  fasting  was 
never  practised  by  the  Jews  on  the  Sabbath-day,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  that  day  is  alluded  to  "  !  Such  an  argument  as  this  shews  alike 
the  writer's  expectation  that  his  readers  would  save  themselves  the 

*  The  Lord's  Day,  p.  103-4.  To  the  same"  effect  see  Milton's  Christian  Doc- 
trine, p.  605;  Barrow's  Exposition  of  the  Fourth  Commandment;  Jortin's 
Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  124  ;  Kitto"s  Cyclop,  of  liibl.  Lit.,  vol.  11.,  p.  657  ;  The  Mo- 
saic Sabbath,  p.  24  ;  The  Sabbath,  or  an  Examination  of  the  Six  Texts,  &c.,  pp. 
176-203, 315-317  ;  Xeander"s  Hist,  of  the  Planting,  &c.,  of  the  Christian  Church, 
vol.  i.,  p.  156;  Michaelis's  Com.  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iv.,p.  44;  and  Col. 
Thompson's  Exercises,  vol.  v.,  p.  102.  For  attempts  to  meet  the  argument,  see 
The  Christian  Sabbath  considered  in  its  Various  Asjsects,  pp.  81-85,  381. 

The  learned  Bunsen,  in  his  late  work  on  Eippolytus  and  his  Age,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
349,  expresses  strongly  his  approval  of  Hengstenberg's  treatise,  and  his  own 
dissent  from  the  Sabbatarian  notions  of  the  Puritans.  "  The  celebration  of  the 
day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,"  says  he,  "  was  already  more  solemnly  observed 
than  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  considered  as  the  eve  of  the  great  solemnity.  We 
nowhere,  however,  find  a  trace  of  that  relapse  into  Jewish  ceremonial,  the  un- 
christian interruption  of  congregational  church  and  social  life,  m  hich  some 
persons  in  the  English  and  Scotch  churches,  amiable  in  other  respects,  maintain 
to  be  a  diviiie  institution  binding  upon  all  Christians ;  and  who  are  not  contented 
•with  defending  a  wise  and  free  popular  custom,  which  may  be,  within  certain 
limits,  a  necessary  correctio  for  many  people,  as  Christian  and  moral  in  the  idea. 
It  is  consolatory  to  see  that  a  man  so  strongly  attached  to  positive  church  doc- 
trines, and  so  earnest  as  Hengstenberg,  has  voluntarily  come  forward  to  oppose 
the  abuse  of  this  custom,  in  a  little  woi'k  of  his  which  has  lately  appeared,  con- 
taining thoroughly  sound  principles  upon  the  observation  of  Sunday.  Judaism 
remains  Judaism,  and  is  both  foreign  and  in  opposition  to  the  Gospel." 

t  Ante,  pp.  56-61,  290,  32G,  330,  439.  To  the  treatises  on  the  Sabbath 
where  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  Rom.  xiv.  5,  6,  I  must  add  that  of  the 
late  Rev.  Duncan  Maefarlan,  minister  of  Renfrew,  and  formerly,  I  believe,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Glasgow,  He  was  a  worthy  man,  and  seems  to  have  pre- 
ferred silence  on  the  subject,  to  the  emplovment  of  sophistry  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  counteract  the  force  of  the  passage. 
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trouble  of  looking  at  the  passage  itself,  and  the  extremity  of  despera- 
tion toAvhich  the  Sabbatarians  are  reduced  when  compelled  to  encounter 
St  Paul.  Here  are  the  first  six  verses  of  the  chapter  :  "  Him  that 
is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubtful  disputations.  For 
one  believetli  that  he  may  eat  all  things  :  another,  who  is  weak,  eat- 
eth  herbs.  Let  not  him  that  eateth  despise  him  that  eateth  not ;  and 
let  not  him  which  eateth  not,  judge  him  that  eateth  :  for  Grod  hath 
received  him.  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant?  to 
his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth.  Yea,  he  shall  be  holden  up  : 
for  God  is  able  to  make  him  stand.  One  man  esteemeth  one  day 
above  another  :  another  esteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let  every  man 
be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  He  that  regardeth  the  day,  re- 
gardeth  it  unto  the  Lord ;  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the 
Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it.  He  that  eateth,  eateth  to  the  Lord,  for 
he  giveth  Grod  thanks  ;  and  he  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth 
not,  and  giveth  Gfod  thanks."  Let  any  man  of  sense  and  candour  per- 
use these  verses,  and  s{ij,Jlrst,  whether  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  obser- 
vance of  days  in  relation  to  fasting,  or  merely  as  an  additional  and  inde^ 
pendent  illustration  of  the  principle  which  fasting  is  introduced  in  con- 
nexion with  ;  and  secondly,  whether,  unless  he  intended  to  allude  to  the 
Sabbath,  he  could  have  used  the  words,  "  One  man  esteemeth  one  day 
above  another  ;  another  esteemeth  every  day  alike."  These  words, 
in  truth,  are  fatal,  not  only  to  the  supposition  that  there  existed  in 
Paul's  time  a  Sabbath  appointed  at  the  Creation,  but  to  the  theory — 
which  I  now  proceed  to  consider — that  a  Christian  Sabbath  had  been 
appointed  by  Christ  or  hia  apostles,  if  not  by  altering  the  Fourth 
Commandment  in  regard  to  the  day  of  the  week  (which  is  the  notion 
of  the  Puritans),  and  extending  its  operation  to  the  Oentiles  (which 
the  Puritans  think  was  unnecessary) ;  at  least  by  instituting  a  new  and 
independent  festival  in  honour  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

The  evidence  which  the  Puritans  adduce  in  support  of  their  opinion 
that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  substituted  for  the  seventh,  is  the 
same  which  is  appealed  to  by  the  advocates  of  the  Divine  authority  of 
a  new  institution  called  the  Lord's  Day — some  of  those  advocates  re- 
garding the  festival  as  in  all  respects  equivalent  to  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath, while  others  (such  as  Paley)  hold  that  nothing  more  has  been 
divinely  appointed  than  that  Christians  shall  "assemble  upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship  and  religious  in- 
struction :"  but  that  "  the  restimj  on  that  day  from  our  employments 
longer  than  we  are  detained  from  them  by  attendance  upon  these  as- 
semblies, is  to  Christians  an  ordinance  of  human  institution,  binding 
nevertheless  upon  the  conscience  of  every  individual  of  a  country  in 
which  a  weekly  Sabbath  is  established,  for  the  sake  of  the  beneficial 
purposes  which  the  public  and  regular  observance  of  it  promotes,  and 
recommended  perhaps  in  some  degree  to  the  Divine  approbation,  by 
the  resemblance  it  bears  to  what  God  was  pleased  to  make  a  solemn 
part  of  the  law  which  he  delivered  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  by  its 
subserviency  to  many  of  the  same  uses."*  ,  . 

*  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  B.  v.,  ch.  vii.  Even  this  conclusion  Paley  offers  as 
"  probable,""  and  nothing  more.     That  he  was  consciouis  of  having  overstretchert 
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On  all  hauds  it  is  admitted  that  "  there  is  no  special  enactment  in 
the  New  Testament  regarding  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  from  the 
soA'enth  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,"*  or  the  appointment  of  a  new 
festival  called  the  Lord's  Day  ;  but  the  circumstantial  evidence  is  as- 
serted to  be  amply  sufficient  "  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  inquirer, 
that  (as  the  Puritans  say)  the  seventh  day  specified  in  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  universally  and  for  ever 
binding,  was  changed  by  Divine  authority  to  the  Jirst;  or  (as  others 
say)  that  the  Lord's  Day  was  instituted  by  Christ,  or  by  his  apostles  ' 
divinely  commissioned  to  do  so. 

Six  passages  in  the  New  Testament  are  appealed  to  as  containing 
the  circumstantial  evidence  which  is  said  to  be  so  clear  and  conclu- 
sive. These  have  frequently  been  discussed,  but  never  more  ably 
or  thoroughly  than  by  the  author  of  a  recent  work  already  often 
referred  to  ;f  and  nobody  who  wishes  to  understand  the  controversy 
in  all  its  details,  should  omit  to  peruse  a  treatise  in  which  the  subject 
is  handled  so  acutely,  fairly,  and  comprehensively,  that  little  or  no- 
thing of  importance  remains  to  be  said  by  others. 

Text  No.  L  is  John  xx.  19  :  "  The  same  day  at  evening,  being  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  doors  were  shut  where  the  disciples 
were  assembled  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  came  Jesus  and  stood  in  the 
miilst,  and  saith  unto  them.  Peace  be  unto  you."  Now,  in  the  work 
referred  to,  not  only  is  it  proved  beyond  all  question,  from  a  compari- 
son of  sundry  passages,  that  the  appearance  of  Christ  on  this  occasion 
was  on  the  second  day  of  the  week  (which  began  at  sunset)  ;  but  good 
grounds  are  stated  for  the  inference  that  it  was  not  until  after  the 
commencement  of  that  day  that  the  disciples  assembled.  Conse- 
quently it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  certain  that  he,  by  his  appearing  among 
them,  could  not  intend  to  sanctify  the  Jirst  day  of  the  week ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  the  disciples 
could  not,  by  assembling,  intend  to  celebrate  the  day  of  his  resurrec- 
tion. And  this  second  conclusion  is  rendered  as  irresistible  as  the  first, 
by  the  circumstance  that  as  yet  few  of  them  had  heard,  and  not  one 
of  them  believed,  that  the  Lord  had  risen.  About  his  real  purpose  in 
appearing  to  the  disciples  at  this  time,  we  are  left  in  no  uncertainty 
by  the  Evangelists  :  it  was  to  dissipate  their  doubts  as  to  his  resur- 
rection, and  to  instruct  them  in  tlie  duties  of  their  future  mission  as 
his  apostles, J 

Text  No.  II.  is  John  xx.  26  :  "  And  after  eight  days  again  his  dis- 
ciples were  within,  and  Thomas  with  them  :  then  came  Jesus,  the 
doors  being  shut,  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  said.  Peace  be  unto 
you."  This  shews  that  another  meeting  took  place,  and  that  Jesus 
appeared  at  it  :  but,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  took  place  on  the  day 

{■with  a  very  good  intention)  the  evidence  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  I 
atn  disposed  to  believe  witli  the  author  of  "  The  Sabbath,  or  an  Examination  of 
the  Six  Texts,"  &c.,  p.  317-330. 

*  These  are  the  words  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance,  as  quoted  ante,  p.  485. 

t  The  Sabbath  ;  or,  an  Examination  of  tlie  Six  Texts  commonly  adduced 
from  the  New  Testament  in  Proof  of  a  Christian  Sabbath.  By  a  Layman.  Lon- 
don, 1849.     Pp.  338.    8vo. 

I   Mark,  xvi.  ;   Luke  xxiv. ;  .John  xx. 
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week  after  the  first  meeting,  is  a  mere  coujecture  ;  and,  secondly,  sup- 
posing the  fact  to  be  so,  still,  as  his  first  appearance  was  on  the  second 
day  of  the  week,  the  purpose  of  this  other  appearance  on  the  second 
day  of  the  week  could  not  be  to  sanction  the  celebration  of  the  day 
of  the  resurrection.  As  for  the  disciples  themselves,  it  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption  that  they  held  no  meetings  in  the  interval  between  these 
two  ;  while,  in  regard  to  Christ,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Mil- 
ton, "  that  he  appeared  on -other  days  also,  Luke  xxiv.  36,  and  John 
xxi.  3,  4  :  '  Peter  saith  unto  them,  I  go  a  fishing,'  which  was  not  law- 
ful on  the  Sabbath  ;  so  that  the  day  following,  on  the  morning  of  which 
Christ  appeared,  could  not  have  been  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Even 
supposing,  however,  that  it  had  been  so,  still  the  assigning  this  as  a 
reason  for  the  institution  of  a  new  Sabbath,  is  matter  solely  of  human 
inference  ;  since  no  commandment  on  this  subject,  nor  any  reason  for 
such  institution,  is  found  in  all  Scripture."*  In  Acts  i.  2,  3,  it  is 
I'ecorded  that  after  his  resurrection  Jesus  "  shewed  himself  alive  unto 
the  apostles  whom  he  had  chosen,  .  .  .  being  seen  of  them  forty  days,  and 
speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  ;"  while  Paul 
asserts  that  "  he  ims  seen  many  days  of  them  which  came  up  with  him 
from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  who  are  his  witnesses  unto  the  people" 
(Acts  xiii.  31).  Can  these  expressions  be  fairly  held  to  be  compatible 
with  the  notion  that  he  appeared  to  them  only  on  Sundays  ?"|"  Paley, 
with  every  disposition  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  Divine  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Day,  finds  in  Texts  1.  and  IL,  when  viewed  in  connexion 
with  each  other,  only  something  which  "  lool^s  like  an  appointment 
and  design  to  meet"  upon  i\\e  first  day  of  the  week.  Suppose  that 
there  ivas  an  appointment  and  design  to  meet,  and  that  the  meet- 
ings were  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  still  the  passages  neither 
jointly  nor  separately  afford  a  tittle  of  evidence  tbat  the  disciples  met 
and  Christ  appeared  because  it  was  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  in 
order  to  signalize  it  as  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Had  such  been  the 
intention  of  our  Lord,  is  it  credible  that  he  should  neither  at  these 
two  meetings,  nor  on  any  other  occasion  of  his  appearing  to  the  dis- 
ciples before  his  ascension,  have  said  one  word  to  them  respecting  it, 
or  that  if  he  did,  his  historians  should  not  have  related  what  he  said  ? 
"  It  is  remarkable  that  St  Matthew  omits  all  notice  of  the  meeting 
in  the  evening  which  followed  the  resurrection,  and  of  that  also  which 
took  place  '  after  eight  days  ;'  yet  as  one  of  the  eleven  he  must  have 
been  present  at  both.  His  silence  on  this  subject  contributes  an  ad- 
ditional inference  that  the  disciples  could  not  have  met  at  either  of 
these  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  or  celebrating  a  new  re- 
ligious rite.;|; 

*  Christian  Doctrine,  B.  ii.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  609, — The  edition  I  quote  from  is  the 
first,  published  in  1825  ;  but  the  treatise  has  lately  been  reprinted  as  part  of 
the  edition  of  Milton's  Prose  Works  in  Bohn's  Standard  Library,  where  the 
chapter  referred  to  will  be  found  in  vol.  v.,  p.  64. 

f  See  the  confident  way  in  which  Mr  Ilolden  makes,  and  argues  upon,  the 
contrary  assumption,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Christian  Sabbath,  p.  224  j  and  the 
similar  course  of  Mr  Oliver  in  his  Prize  Essay,  p.  53. 

\  The  Sabbath  ;  or  an  Examination,  &c.,  p.  45.  See  the  extract  from  Chil- 
lingvvorth,  ante,  p.  197-8, 
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Text  No.  III.  is  Acts  ii.  1  :  "  And  whcu  the  day  of  Pentecost  was 
fully  come,  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place."  A  con- 
fessedly nncertain  calculation*  makes  it  appear  that  this  was  also 
the  first  day  of  the  week  ;  hut  if  so,  the  fact  of  the  meeting  being  re- 
corded simply  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Avithout  mention  either  of 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  of  any  act  done  by  the  disciples  in  honour  of 
that  day,  indicates  very  clearly  that  the  meeting  was  for  a  purpose 
connected  with  the  great  Jewish  festival,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  holy  the  day  as  a  Christian  festival.  Had  the  incident  been 
considered  by  the  historian  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  Sabbath, 
or  the  Lord's  Day,  he  certainly  would  have  mentioned  the  first  day 
of  the  week  ;  instead  of  leaving  us  to  discover  by  a  doubtful  calcu- 
lation that  this  meeting,  held  about  thirty  years  before  the  time 
when  he  wrote,  took  place  upon  a  Sunday.  Indeed,  so  ridiculous  is 
the  attempt  of  the  Sabbatarians  to  press  the  text  before  us  into 
their  service,  that  Paley,  who  must  have  seen  at  a  glance  its  unfitness 
for  such  a  purpose,  has  passed  it  over  in  utter  silence. 

Text  No.  IV.  is  Acts  xx.  6,7  :  "  And  we  [St  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions] .  .  .  came  unto  them  to  Troas  in  five  days  ;  where  we  abode 
seven  days.  And  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples 
came  together  [more  precisely,  the  disciples  being  come  together]  to 
break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them."  The  Layman  here  observes : 
"Not  till  seven-and-twenty  years  after  the  Gospel  had  been  proclaimed 
by  the  Apostles,  is  there  any  instance  recorded  of  a  meeting  of  Chris- 
tians upon  the  first  day  of  the  week.  At  length  we  find  one  in  the  text 
before  us.  But  it  is  a  solitary  instance  ;  a  very  remarkable  circumstance 
this,  if,  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  it  Avas  the  constant  custom  of  Chris- 
tians to  meet  upon  that  day." — (P.  71.)— See  also  pp.  141,  160,  210. 

That  the  meeting  recorded  in  this  text  was  held  for  religions  pur- 
poses— that  it  was  held  according  to  a  weekly  custom — that  the  break- 
ing of  bread  was  the  eating  of  the  Lord''s  Supper — and  that  the  dis- 
ciples who  assembled  on  this  one  occasion  (or  statedly  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  if  you  will),  kept  as  a  Sabbath  {i.  e.  season  of  rest  from 
labour)  the  whole  of  the  day  on  which  they  met,  are  one  and  all  of 
them  assertions  unvouched  by  a  particle  of  proof.  By  the  phrase 
"  breaking  bread,"  used  without  qualification,  the  Jews  meant  the 
taking  of  an  ordinary  meal :  that  it  has  no  other  meaning  here  was 
the  decided  opinion  of  Calvin  ;f  and  to  this  view  Paley,  by  forbearing 
to  claim  for  it  any  other,  has  virtually  given  in  his  adherence. J  "  Yet 
breaking  bread,"  says  the  Layman,  "  is  the  only  expression  in  the 
text  which  affords  even  a  pretence  for  saying  that  the  meeting  at 

*  See  Holden,  p.  235 ;  and  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  239. 

t  In  Act.  ii.  ;  quoted  by  Heylin,  Part  II.,  p.  2'4. — Milton  speaks  of  it  as,  at  all 
events,  uncertain  "  whetlier  this  was  a  periodical  meeting,  or  only  held  occa- 
sionally, and  of  their  own  accord;  whether  it  was  a  religious  festival,  or  a  fra- 
ternal meal,"  &c. — (Christian  Doctrine,  p.  609.) 

J  See,  in  support  of  the  intrtpretation  contended  for,  Acts  ii.  46;  xx,  11.  ; 
xxvii.  35,  36. — Lightfoot,  in  his  Journal  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  records 
a  discussion  which  took  place  on  20th  February  1644,  when  Mr  Goodwin  said 
"  '  Breaking  bread,'  and  '  eating,'  is  used  in  Scripture,  Acts  xxvii.  35,  for  com- 
mon eating;  Acts  sx.  16  [11  ?]  means  th'.'  same.' — (Taghtfoot's  IJ'or^?,  by 
Pitman,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  183.) 
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Ti'oas  was  specially  for  a  religious  purpose.  No  mention  is  made  of 
prayer  or  thanksgiving.  Mention  is  indeed  made  of  St  Paul's  preach- 
ing ;  but  that  St  Paul,  who  was  accustomed  to  preach  on  every  day 
of  the  week  when  opportunity  offered,  should  take  this  opportunity 
of  preaching  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  can  yield  no  proof  that  the 
design  of  the  disciples  at  Troas,  in  meeting  to  take  a  meal  in  com- 
mon on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  was  also  to  perform  some  act  of  re- 
ligious worship.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  meeting  at  Troas,  to  he  of  any 
value  to  the  Sabbatarian  cause,  must  be  proved  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  because  it  was  the  first  day  of  the  week." 
But  there  is  no  evidence  either  of  this,  or  of  the  assumption  that  the 
disciples  at  Troas  did  not  come  together  to  break  breacl  on  other  days 
of  the  week  also,  as  those  in  Jerusalem  are  recorded  to  have  done.* 
It  is  shewn  by  the  Layman  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  from 
St  Luke's  ordinary  manner  of  recording  events,  that  had  he  here  in- 
tended to  notice  a  custom,  he  would  have  been  more  explicit,  and  not 
have  left  it  to  be  inferred  ;  and  this  he  would  have  been  the  more 
careful  to  do,  because  the  alleged  custom  was  of  such  importance  as 
to  be  peculiarly  deserving  of  his  notice.  If  the  early  Christians 
really  observed  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  stated  season  of  worship, 
or  as  a  Sabbath,  is  it  possible  that  St  Luke  should  not,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  comprising  a  period 
of  thirty  years,  mention  more  than  one  meeting  of  Christians  on  that 
day  ?  To  crown  all — it  is  discovered  that  in  Grriesbach's  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  phrase  translated  "  when  the  disciples  came 
together  to  break  bread,"  is  corrected  to  another  which  signifies  "  we 
[i.  e.  Paul  and  his  companions]  being  come  together  to  break  bread" — 
(TvvyjyfjievMV  rjfXMv  KXaaai  aprov  !  This,  if  admitted,  at  once  extinguishes 
the  inference  of  Paley,  that  we  here  "  find  the  same  custom  (of  hold- 
ing religious  assemblies  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week)  in  a  Christian 
church  at  a  gi-eat  distance  from  Jerusalem."  But,  independently  of 
Griesbach's  correction,  there  is  no  good  ground  for  even  this  re- 
mark of  Paley — that  the  "  manner  in  which  the  historian  mentions  the 
disciples  coming  together  to  break  bread  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
shews  that  the  practice  by  this  time  was  familiar  and  established." 

It  has  already  [ante,  p.  59)  been  pointed  out  as  probable  that  the 
meeting  at  Troas  began  after  sunset  on  Saturday,  and  continued  till 
break  of  day  on  Sunday — at  which  time  the  apostle  addressed  him- 
self again  to  his  journey. 

Text  No.  V.  is  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2:  "  Now,  concerning  the  collection 
for  the  saints,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the  churches  of  Gralatia,  even 
so  do  ye.  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay 
by  him  in  store  as  C-fod  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gather- 
ings when  I  come."  This  text  is  dismissed  by  Milton  as  equally  un- 
satisfactory with  the  others :  "  For  what  the  apostle  is  here  enjoining," 
says  he,  "  is  not  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Day,  but  that  '  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week'  (if  this  be  the  true  interpretation  of  Kara  fitav 
<Td(3(3aT(i)v,  per  unam  Sahbathorum)  each  should  '  lay  by  him'  (that  is, 
at  home)  for  the  relief  of  the  poor;   no  mention  being  made  of  any 

*  See  Acts  ii.  46. 
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public  assembly,  or  of  auy  collection  at  sucb  assembly  on  that 
day.  He  was  perhaps  led  to  select  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
from  the  idea  that  our  alms  ought  to  be  set  aside  as  a  kind  of 
first-fruits  to  God,  previous  to  satisfying  other  demands,  or  because 
the  first  day  of  the  week  was  most  convenient  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  family  accounts.  Granting,  however,  that  the  Corin- 
thians were  accustomed  to  assemble  on  that  day  for  religious  pur- 
poses, it  no  more  follows  that  we  are  bound  to  keep  it  holy  in  con- 
formity with  their  practice,  without  a  Divine  command  to  that  eftect, 
than  that  we  are  bound  to  observe  the  Jewish  Sabbath  in  conformity 
with  the  practice  of  the  Philippians,  or  of  Paul  himself.  Acts  xvi.  13, 
'  On  the  Sabbath  wo  went  out  of  the  city  by  a  river  side,  where  prayer 
was  Avont  to  be  made  ;'  xvii.  2,  '  Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went  in 
unto  them,  and  three  Sabbath-days  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the 
Scripture  ;'  xviii.  3,  4,  '  He  abode  with  them,  and  wrought,  .  .  . 
and  he  reasoned  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath,' — following  his  own 
occupation  at  home,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  during  the  six  re- 
maining days."* 

This  passage,  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2,  has  been  very  fully  considered  by 
the  Layman, f  who,  like  Milton,  adheres  firmly  to  the  words  "layby 
in  store,"  as  the  true  translation  of  Oyja-avpt^mv.  It  may  be  still  more 
literally  translated  "treasuring  up;"  a  phrase,  he  observes,  which 
would  render  it  still  more  apparent  that  each  contributor  was  to  make 
the  accumulation  himself,  and  not  to  hand  it  over  from  week  to  week 
to  any  other  person.  The  Vulgate,  and  the  Geneva  Bible  (ed.  1588), 
give  the  same  meaning  to  the  word.  Dr  Macknight,  who  is  followed 
by  Burder  and  Wardlaw,;J;  translates  the  passage  thus  :  "  On  the  first 
day  of  every  week,  let  each  of  you  lay  somewhat  by  itself,  according 
as  he  may  have  prospered,  ptitthuj  it  into  the  treasury,  that  when  I 
come  there  may  be  then  no  collections  ;"  and  his  reason  for  introducing 
this  common  "  treasury"  without  the  &]\ghtes,t  (frammatical  warrant  for 
doing  so,  is,  that  the  ordinary  translation  is  inconsistent  with  the 
desire  of  Paul  that  there  might  be  no  gatherings  when  he  came  : 
for  according  to  that  translation,  says  Macknight,  the  collections 
would  still  have  been  to  make  at  his  coming.  This,  however,  is  to 
understand,  without  the  least  necessity,  the  word  "  gatherings"  in 
a  sense  incompatible  with  the  previous  injunction,  which  is  per- 
fectly unambiguous :  the  Apostle's  wish  may  very  well  have  been, 
that,  at  his  coming,  each  man  should  have  a  gradually-accumulated 
store  of  money  by  him,  ready  to  be  delivered  up  at  once — instead  of 
waiting  for  his  arrival,  and  then  running  about  endeavouring  to  collect 
a  sufiicient  sum  from  debtors  who  might  not  at  the  moment  be  able  to 
pay.  His  use  of  the  word  "  gatherings,"  rather  than  "  gathering," 
gives  countenance  to  this  view.  The  collection  was  an  occasional  one, 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem. §     Neander,  I  see. 


*  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  609,  610.  t   Pp-  101,  162,  185. 

J  Wardlaw"s  Discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  jo.  98. 

§  The  injunctions  of  Paul  to  the  chuiches  of  Galatia  and  Corinth  to  contri- 
bute to  the  relief  of  these  poor  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  are  represented  by  Dr 
Lorimer  as  encouragement  of  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  tlie  week,  "  by 
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contends  for  the  ordinary  translation  ;  observing  that  the  word  O-qcrav- 
pL^wv  "  is  against  the  notion  of  a  public  collection,"  and  speaking  of  the 
other  interpretation  as  one  to  which  some  have  been  led  by  "  a  gratui- 
tous supposition,  not  at  all  I'equired  by  the  connexion  of  the  passage."* 
Moreover,  it  appears  from  2  Cor.  viii.,  that  Paul,  before  going  back 
to  Corinth,  was  under  considerable  apprehension  as  to  the  success  of 
his  appeal ;  whereas,  if  the  putting  of  the  contributions  of  individuals 
into  a  common  treasury  hacl  been  the  thing  enjoined,  he  needed  not 
be  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  amount  brought  in,  for  the  church-officers 
who  received  them  could,  "and  of  course  would,  have  informed  him  of 
it.  And  lastly,  it  is  argued  besides,  with  great  effect,  by  the  Layman, 
that  if  the  first  day  of  the  week  had  then  attained  a  sacred  pre-emi- 
nence over  the  other  six,  the  Apostle,  in  recommending  it  for  a  pur- 
pose of  charity,  would  not  have  failed  to  enforce  his  recommenda- 
tion by  a  pointed  reference  to  the  estimation  and  respect  in  which 
it  was  held.  "  Let  us  but  reflect  a  little,"  he  observes,  "  and  we 
shall  not  fail  to  perceive  the  fine  topic  it  Awould  have  aflbrded  to  the 
fervid  eloquence  of  St  Paul,  if,  in  naming  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
he  could  have  appealed  to  it  as  a  day  then  religiously  observed"  among 
Christians,  in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  their  crucified 
Redeemer.  ..."  That  St  Paul  should  neglect  this  opportunity, 
if  it  really  offered  itself,  of  appealing  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
Corinthians  in  aid  of  his  appeal  to  their  benevolent  feelings,  is  an 
improbability  which  ought  of  itself  to  produce  conviction  in  the  mind 
of  every  unprejudiced  person,  that  when  St  Paul  named  the  first  day 
of  the  week  for  laying  by  charitable  contributions  from  the  Christians 
of  Corinth  to  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  he  knew  it  not  as  a  day 
that  was  more  holy  than  any  other." — (P.  112.) 

Text  No.  VI.,  the  last  of  the  series,  is  Rev.  i.  10  :  "I  was  in 
the  spii'it  on  the  Lord's  day."  Whether  St  John  was  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse,  is  a  question  among  biblical  scholars.  Luther,  in 
the  preface  to  his  translation  of  it,  published  in  1522,  expressed  in 
very  strong  terms  his  opinion  on  the  negative  side  ;  and  though  in 
the  edition  of  1534  he  used  milder  and  less  decisive  expressions,  he 
still  persisted  in  disbelieving  that  the  Apocalypse  was  canonical,  and 
recommended  the  interpretation  of  it  to  those  who  were  more  en- 
lightened than  himself.f  Michaelis  also,  in  the  work  referred  to, 
concludes  a  long  discussion  by  declaring,  that,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  authenticity  of  the  book  appears  to  him  very  doubtful, 
and  that  he  cannot  avoid  suspecting  that  it  is  a  spurious  production, 
introduced  probably  into  the  world  after  the  death  of  St  John.|  That, 
at  all  events,  it  was  written  about  the  close  of  the  first  or  beginning  of 

calling  upon  all  the  churches  to  set  apart  appropriate  sums  on  that  day  for 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  cause  of  Ckrist^\' — (P.  32.) 

*  Hist,  of  the  Planting,  &c.,  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  i.,  p.  158. 

t  See  Michaelis's  Introd.  to  the  ]!^ew  Testament,  Marsh's  Transl.,  vol.  vi., 
p.  458,  2d  ed. 

J  lb.,  p.  487.  For  an  account  of  this  controversy,  see  also  Lardner's  Credi- 
bility, chapter  on  the  Apocalypse  (Works,  ed.  1815,  vol.  iii.,  p.  447) ;  The  Sab- 
bath, or  an  Examination  of  the  Six  Texts,  &c.,  p.  118  ;  and  Kitto's  Cyclop,  of 
Bibl.  Lit.,  vol.ii.,  p.  612. 
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of  the  second  coutury,  is  unquestionable  ;  and  I  agree  witli  the  Layman, 
that,  whether  canonical  or  not,  "  its  high  antiquity,  and  the  esteem 
in  which  it  was  held  by  many  among  the  early  Christians,  give  it  a 
fair  claim  to  credence  upon  any  matter  of  fact  which  is  probable  in 
itself  and  clearly  stated  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  at  the  date  of  the  book 
there  were  Christian  Churches  in  seven  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Asia."  But  this  concession  of  the  historical  value  of  the  Book  is  of 
no  advantage  to  the  Sabbatarian  cause  ;  for,  as  the  Layman  remarks, 
"  the  alleged  fact  of  the  religious  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  at  that  date,  whether  probable  or  not  in  itself,  is  not  clearly 
stated  :  it  is  not  stated  at  all.  The  first  day  of  the  week  is  not  men- 
tioned, either  in  the  text  quoted  (i.  10)  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  book  ; 
nor  is  there  anywhere  in  it  any  clear  allusion  made  to  a  custom  among 
Christians  of  observing  any  one  day  in  the  week  more  than  another. 
Yet  all  Sabbatarians  assume,  even  the  logical  Paley  assumes,  that 
the  phrase  of  '  the  Lord's  Day'  is  intended  by  the  writer  to  refer  to 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  to  the  religious  observance  of  it.  None 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  as  I  believe,  and  certainly  none  of  the 
most  ancient  of  them,  attribute  that  intention  to  the  writer  ;  and 
the  prevalent  disposition  in  our  times  to  assume  that  he  had  that  in- 
tention, seems  to  arise  solely  from  the  fact,  that  habit  has  familiarised 
us  to  the  use  of  the  phrase  as  a  name  for  the  first  day  of  the  week ; 
and,  in  consequence,  most  persons  come  to  the  perusal  of  the  Book  of 
the  Revelation  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  modern  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  as  to  be  thereby  completely  prevented  from  reflecting  and 
exercising  their  judgment  upon  the  question,  what  might  be  that  of 
the  writer,  who  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  had  some  other 
and  very  different  meaning, —  a  meaning  which,  like  the  Book  it- 
self, is  and  ever  has  been  a  mystery. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  phrase  of  '  the  Lord's  Day'  is  very  appro- 
priate to  the  first  day  of  tlie  week,  that  being  the  day  of  the  week 
on  which  the  great  event  of  the  Resurrection  occurred :  but  may  not 
that  very  circumstance,  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  phrase,  have  led  to 
the  adoption  of  it  from  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  in  after  times, 
when  the  custom  of  religiously  observing  the  first  day  of  the  week  had 
become  fully  established  ?  The  conjecture  receives  no  inconsider- 
able support  from  the  fact  that  the  phrase  is  not  to  he  met  with  in  any 
writing,  scriptural  or  non-scriptural,  of  a  date  prior  to  that  of  the  Revela- 
tion, nor  in  any  writing  for  more  than  seventy  years  after  that  date." — 
(Pp.  121-2.)     See  also  pp.  164,  212. 

The  author  goes  on  to  prove  this  assertion  by  shewing  that 
neither  in  the  Epistles  of  Clement  and  Barnabas,  which  are  usually 
regarded  (though,  in  the  case  of  Barnabas,  upon  very  insufficient 
grounds*)  as  having  been  written  before  or  about  the  date  of  the 
Apocalypse,  nor  in  the  productions  of  Hermas,  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
Papias,  and  Justin  Martyr- — written  between  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  and  about  the  year  140 — does  the  phrase  "  Lord's 
Day"  occur.  The  argument  with  which  the  last-mentioned  Father 
supplies  us,  in  opposition  to  the  belief  that  the  first  day  of  the  week 

*  See  The  Sabbath,  or  an  Examination,  &c.,  p.  217. 
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was  observed  by  the  Christians  of  his  time  as  a  Sabbath,  was  intro- 
duced in  a  former  place  ;*  and  with  respect  to  Ignatius,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  mention  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  made  of  the 
Lord's  Day  in  the  genuine  part  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Magnesians,  is  in 
reality  a  mention  of  "  the  Lord's  ///e," — while  the  spurious  part  of 
it  does  the  Sabbatarians  the  disservice  of  confirming  the  inference 
against  them  derived  from  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr.f  It  is  in 
the  Apology  of  Justin,  written  between  a.d.  139  and  a.b.  150,  that, 
as  I  observed  before, +  we  have  the  earliest  proof  of  the  existence, 
among  Christians,  of  a  generally-established  custom  of  observing 
Sunday  as  a  stated  day  of  public  prayer  and  religious  instruction. 
But  the  phrase  "  the  Lord's  Day"  is  not  once  to  be  met  with,  out  of 
the  Apocalypse,  till  about  a.d.  170,  seventy  years  after  the  book  was 
written.  The  expression  then  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Corinth,  to  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  from  which  the  conclusion 
may  fairly  be  drawn,  that  by  this  time  it  was  in  use  at  both  places, 
and  that  among  Christians  at  large  it  probably  had  come  to  be  ap- 
plied habitually  to  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

The  examination  of  the  Six  Texts  being  now  concluded,  what  is 
the  result  ?  I  shall  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  Layman : — "  It  is 
briefly  this, — that  there  is  no  Scripture  authority  for  believing  that 
in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  the  first  day  of  the  week  (our  Sunday)  was 
observed  either  as  a  Sabbath-day  or  as  a  prayer-day.§ 

"  That  there  is,"  he  continues,  "  no  instance  recorded  in  the  Six 
Texts  of  the  Sunday  having  been  observed  as  a  Sabbath,  is  as  indis- 
putable as  the  fact  that  there  is  no  command  in  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures so  to  observe  it.  Equally  indisputable  is  it  that  the  Six  Texts 
contain  no  evidence  of  a  custom  to  observe  the  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath. 
Sabbatarian  writers,  indeed,  seem  to  advocate  the  belief,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostles  the  Sunday  was  observed  as  a  Sabbath  ;  but 
they  never,  on  any  occasion  that  I  am  aAvare  of,  venture  to  assert  in 
plain  words  that  such  was  the  fact.  They  are  content,  by  the  use  of 
equivocal  language,  when  arguing  that  the  Sunday  was  observed  as 
a  prayer-day,  to  insinuate  that  it  was  also  observed  as  a  Sabbath. 
They  speak  of  it  as  though  it  was  of  course  so  observed  ;  but  they 
never,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  their  works,  make  this  assumed 

*  See  ante,  p.  282.  t   Aute,  p.  283.  X  P.  282. 

§  "  Whether  the  festival  of  the  Lord's  day  (an  expression  which  occurs  only 
once  in  Scripture,  Rev.  i.  10)  was  weekly  or  annual,  cannot  be  pronounced  wdth 
certainty,  inasmuch  as  there  is  not  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Lord's  Supper)  any 
account  of  its  institution,  or  command  for  its  celebration,  to  be  found  in  Scrip- 
ture. If  it  was  the  day  of  his  resurrection,  why,  we  may  ask,  should  this  be 
considered  as  the  Lord's  day  in  any  higher  sense  than  that  of  his  birth,  or 
death,  or  ascension  ?  why  should  it  be  held  in  higher  consideration  than  the 
day  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  and  why  should  the  celebration  of  the 
one  recur  weekly,  whereas  the  commemoration  of  the  others  is  not  necessarily 
even  annual,  but  remains  at  the  discretion  of  each  believer?" — (Milton's  Trea- 
tise on  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  608.) 

Milton  therefore  held  a  different  opinion  from  Dr  Wardlaw,  according  to 
whom  the  Lord's  Day  mentioned  in  Rev.  i.  10  is  "  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
beyond  all  controversy.'" — (Discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  p.  103.) 
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fact  the  subject  of  specific  proof  or  direct  argument.     On  this  point 
in  the  controversy  they  know  they  have  no  case. 

"  With  respect  to  the  Sunday  having  been  observed  as  a  prayer- 
day  (a  stated  day  of  assembling  for  public  worship  and  religious  in- 
struction),* I  consider  the  examination  of  the  Six  Texts  to  have  de- 
cidedly shewn — 

'*  First,  that  there  is  not  a  single  instance  recorded  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures  of  the  Sunday  having  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  been 
observed  as  a  prayer-day. 

"  And,  secondly,  that  those  Scriptures  contain  no  evidence  from 
which  we  can  even  infer  a  custom  among  the  Christians  of  that  period 
so  to  observe  it."— (Pp.  138-9.) 

He  observes  that  if  such  slight  and  scanty  evidence  as  that  given 
for  the  doctrine  of  a  Christian  Sabbath  were  tendered  in  a  court  of 
justice,  to  prove  any  grave  fact  relating  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
it  would  not  stand  the  least  scrutiny  ;  and  thereupon  he  proceeds, 
after  the  manner  of  Bishop  Sherlock  in  his  famous  Trial  of  the  Wit- 
nesses of  the  Resxm-ection  of  Jesus,  to  personify  the  Six  Texts,  and  put 
them  into  the  witness-box  of  a  supposed  judicial  tribunal.  This  ani- 
mated way  of  going  over  the  gound  a  second  time  is  managed  with 
the  skill  of  an  accomplished  lawyer,  who  certainly  succeeds  to  admi- 
ration in  his  Avork  of  "  slaying  the  slain." 

The  intrinsic  insufficiency  of  the  Six  Texts  to  support  the  conclu- 
sions which  have  been  reared  upon  them  being  thus  made  evident, 
nothing  farther,  of  course,  needs  to  be  said  in  opposition  to  inferences 
so  baseless  ;  but  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the  Layman  pro- 
ceeds to  evince  that,  moreover,  they  are  completely  at  variance  with 
facts  which  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament  itself,  and  which  there 
is  no  possibility  of  explaining  away. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  alleged  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week 
as  a  Sabbath,  he  shews  the  inconsistency  of  this  notion  with  the  Jeru- 
salem decree  in  Acts  xv.,f  and  anticipates  the  arguments  (or  rather 
assumptions)  with  which  the  Sabbatarians  may  endeavour  to  defend 
themselves.  He  then  adverts  to  another  circumstance  which,  says  he, 
"  is  of  itself,  independent  of  all  other  evidence,  conclusive  as  a  proof 
that  no  other  than  the  old  Jewish  Sab1)ath-day  was  known  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostles.  It  is,  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  make  no 
mention  of  any  new  Sabbath  or  new  Sabbath-day  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, mention  the  old  Sabbath  and  the  old  Sabbath-day  in  a  manner 
which  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  other  Sabbath  having  been 
then  in  existence,  or  of  any  other  Sabbath-day  having  been  at  that 
time  observed.  For  it  is  only  the  Sabbath  or  the  Sabbath-day  that  is 
there  spoken  of;  and  the  definite  article  could  never  have  been  used 
on  such  occasions  by  any  Christian  writer,  if  any  other  than  the  old 
Jewish  Sabbath  and  Sabbath-day  had  been  known  to  him." — (P.  179- 
180.)  He  quotes  instances  from  Acts  xiii.  14,  42,  44,  and  xvi.  13  ; 
the  last  of  which  (more  striking,  though  not  more  decisive,  than  the 
rest)  is  as  follows  :  '"  And  on  the  Sabbath  we  (St  Luke,  the  writer 


u  * 


Pale)'"s  '  Philos.'  ii.  91."  f  See  a«t(?,  pp.  172,  514. 
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of  the  Acts,  and  St  Paul,  and  tlieir  companions)  went  out  of  the  city 
(Philippi)  by  a  river  side,  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made."  This 
way  of  writing  could  never  have  been  employed  by  a  historian  who 
knew  that  besides  the  Sabbath  he  was  mentioning  (which  unquestion- 
ably was  the  Jewish),  there  was  another,  which  as  a  Christian  he  him- 
self observed,  and  which  as  a  Christian  he  must  believe  was  ordained 
to  supersede  the  one  he  was  speaking  of. 

It  is  frankly  acknowledged  by  Mr  Holden,  that  if  the  seventh-day 
Sabbath  continued  to  be  observed  by  the  eaidy  Christians  along  with 
(as  he  supposes)  the  Lord's  Day,  this  fact  would  lessen  very  materially 
the  force  of  the  argument  for  the  duty  of  observing  the  latter,  drawn 
from  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Church.  If  thei/  observed  both 
days,  says  he,  "  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  their  practice  whether 
one  or  more  of  these  days  were  appointed  by  the  immediate  disciples 
of  Christ.  If,  moreover,  they  were  so  far  mistaken  as  to  keep  two 
days  holy,  for  which  there  is  no  authority  in  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
they  can  scarcely  be  credible  witnesses  to  the  apostolical  doctrine  and 
practice."  He  thinks,  however,  that  the  edge  of  the  objection  is 
blunted  by  sundry  considerations,  in  front  of  which  he  places  this 
one — that  "  the  religious  observance  of  the  seventh  day  does  not 
appear  to  have  obtained  in  the  earliest  and  purest  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian church."*  To  which  he  subjoins,  that,  however,  "  it  probably 
was  adopted  in  the  very  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  by  certain 
churches,  in  accommodation  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews."t  Mr 
Oliver  adopts  the  reply  as  conclusive  ;  adding,  most  emphatically, 
that  "  since  this  practice  cannot  be  traced  from  the  times  of  the 
Apostles,  it  cannot  for  one  moment  he  allowed  to  have  the  same  weight  as 
the  practice  of  keeping  the  Lord's  Dai/.''^'^  Bishop  Taylor,  on  the 
other  hand,  affirms  without  qualification,  that  "  the  j)rimitive  Church 
kept  both  the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  Day  till  the  time  of  the  Laodi- 
cean council,  about  300  years  after  Christ's  nativity,  and  almost 
in  every  thing  made  them  equal,  and  therefore  did  not  esteem  the 
Lord's  Day  to  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  obliterated  Sabbath, 
but  a  feast  celebrated  by  great  reason  and  perpetual  consent,  without 
precept  or  necessary  Divine  injunction."§  Which  of  these  opposite 
representations,  then,  is  the  true  one  ?  Certainly,  in  regard  to  the 
Hebreiv  Christians  and  the  Sabbath,  that  of  Bishop  Taylor. 

I  say  "certainly;"  for  any  one  who  looks  with  greater  care  than 
Messrs  Holden  and  Oliver  have  done,  for  Scriptural  evidence  on  the 
subject,  will  not  be  very  long  in  finding  it.  Mr  Holden,  it  is  true, 
has  not  omitted  to  observe  that  Paul  frequented  the  synagogues  on 

*  The  Christian  Sabbath,  pp.  336,  337.  t  P.  342. 

%  Prize  Essay,  p.  63.  The  italics  are  Mr  Oliver's.  He  says  that  to  render 
the  anti-sabbatarian  argument  valid,  "  it  will  be  necessary  to  shew  that  the 
practice  of  keeping  the  seventh  day  began  at  the  same  time,  and  was  co-extensive 
with  the  keeping  of  the  first ;  but  this  cannot  be  done."  (P.  62.)  How  coiildit 
be  done,  seeing  that  we  know  nothing  of  either  the  time  when  the  keeping  of 
the  first  day  began,  or  the  extent  of  its  observance  during  the  first  two  or  three 
centuries  ? 

§  Hist,  of  the  Life  of  the  Holy  Jesus,  Part  ii.,  Sect,  xii.,  Discourse  x.,  §  24  ; 
in  Taylor's  AVorks,  vol.  iii.,  p.  29. 
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the  Sabbath;*  but  he  argues  with  reason, f  that  as  the  business  of 
the  Apostle  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  on  all  fit  occasions,  and  as  the 
synagogue-meetings  afforded  the  best  opportunities  for  doing  so,  we 
ca,nnot  from  this  practice  infer  that  he  observed  the  Mosaic  Sabbath  :  J 
To  which  I  add,  that  assembling  in  synagogues  was  no  part  of  the 
Sabbath  duty  imposed  by  the  law.  But  we  have  something  more  satis- 
factory than  inferences  for  our  guidance  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  in 
hand — even  the  authority  of  Paul  himself ;  who  is  found  declaring  in  the 
plainest  language  before  Festus,  in  answer  to  his  accusing  country- 
men, that  "  Neither  against  the  law  of  the  Jews,  neither  against  the 
temple,  nor  yet  against  Ca?sar,  have  I  offended  any  thing  at  all.'"^ 
Could  more  decisive  proof  be  imagined,  that  the  Apostle  observed 
the  seventh-day  Sabbath,  along  with  every  other  rite  of  Judaism  ? 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  piece  of  evidence  we  possess  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  apostolic  age  the  converted  Jews  adhered  to  all  their 
ancient  customs :  the  dispute  between  the  Jewish  and  Gleutile  Chris- 
tians at  Antiocli,  recorded  in  Acts  xv.,  is  another  most  weighty  item  ; 
shewing,  moreover,  that  the  Hebrew  converts,  not  content  with  obey- 
ing the  law  of  Moses  themselves,  actually  wished  to  impose  its  obser- 
vances on  the  Gentiles  too,  as  things  necessary  to  salvation — but  were 
declared  by  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  to  be  in  the  wrong  in  this  re- 
spect, beyond  the  narrow  compass  before  considered.  ||  And,  lastly,  we 
know  from  Rom.  xiv.  and  Col.  ii.  16, 17,  that  disputes,  expressly  about 
the  observance  of  days,  arose  between  the  same  two  classes  of  converts ; 
whom  St  Paul  thereupon  enjoined  to  let  each  other  act  freely  according 
to  their  respective  persuasions  of  duty,  and  to  abstain  from  mutual 
condemnation.  "  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant  ? 
To  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth.  .  .  .  Why  dost  thou 
judge  thy  brother?  or  why  dost  thou  set  at  nought  thy  brother?  for 
we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ."^ 

If  this  be  not  as  "  weighty"  evidence  as  any  reasonable  man  can 
desire,  of  the  fact  that  the  Mosaic  Sabbath  was  kejjt  "  in'"j  he  times  of 
the  Apostles,"  I  know  not  what  weighty  evidence  is.  Let  it  be  impartially 
weighed  against  that  evidence  for  "  the  practice  of  keeping  the  Lord's 
Day,"  which  Mr  Oliver  thinks  so  ponderous,  and  we  shall  see  which 
of  them  will  make  the  other  kick  the  beam.** 

*  Acts  ix.  20  ;  xiii.  5,  14  ;  xiv.  1 ;  xvi.  13  ;  xvii.  1,  2  ;  xviii.  4. 

t  P.  236. 

J  Baxtei'  uses  the  same  argument;  Works,  vol.  xiii.,  pp.  423,  495.  See  also 
Ileugstenberg,  p.  43 ;  and  The  Modern  Sabbath  Examined,  p.  51. 

§  Acts  XXV.  8.  He  repeats  the  same  thing  to  the  Jews  at  Rome,  Acts  xxviii. 
17.     See  also  ante,  p.  167,  note. 

I!   See  pp.  172,  514.  ^  Rom.  xiv.  4, 10.     See  ante,  pp.  56,  516-518. 

**  Drllamilton  says  of  the  Apostles,  most  confidently,  that  "  their  practice  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  [and]  their  non-observance  of  the  seventh  day,  may  be 
proved  :  this,  then,  is  the  ordinance  which  they  have  delivered  unto  us." — (Horce 
et  Vindicice  Sabbaticm,  p.  87.)  Again,  with  ignorant  rashness  almost  incredible 
in  a  man  of  his  theological  status  and  reputation,  he  writes  :  "  The  Sabbath- 
question  was  never  brought  into  dispute  among  the  first  Christians.  The  eat- 
ing of  blood,  circumcision,  and  other  injunctions  or  interdicts,  were  strenuously 
agitated  ;  but  this,  which  was  a  far  more  likely  occasion  and  subject  of  debate, 
seems  never  to  have  disturbed  the  early  Church.  The  general  assent  proves 
that  it  was  formed  under  a  decisive  authority.  We  knoiv  that  they  did  not  ob- 
serve the  seventh-day  rest.     Judging  from   the  facts  before  us  in  those  primi- 
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From  these  controversies  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Chris- 
tians about  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  as  well  as  from  the  simi- 
lar disputes  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  we  derive  not  only 
clear  proof  that  the  Sabbath  was  observed,  and  allowed  to  be  observed, 
by  Christians  in  the  apostolic  age,  but  the  strongest  indication  ima- 
ginable, short  of  a  direct  historical  statement,  that,  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church,  the  alleged  transference  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  seventh 
day  of  theig'eek  to  the  first  was  unknown.  For,  on  the  contrary  suppo- 
sition, the  Apostle  Paul  could  neither  have  observed  the  seventh  day 
himself,  nor  have  sanctioned  with  his  permission  its  observance  by  the 
Jewish  Christians  at  Rome  ;  while,  in  regard  to  the  protracted  con- 
troversy which  took  place  on  this  subject  long  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,*  it  seems  unaccountable,  that  while  it  was  going  for- 
ward, "  no  one  thought  of  advancing  the  obvious  and  silencing  argu- 
ment, that  if  it  were  granted  that  Sunday  was  the  appointed  sub- 
stitute of  the  old  Sabbath,  it  necessarily  followed  that  the  observ- 
ance of  the  seventh  day  was  entirely  superseded.  It  is  natural  to 
think,  that  if  this  doctrine  had  been  then  recognised,  it  would  by 
both  parties  have  been  regarded  as  forming  the  hinge  on  which  the 
whole  controversy  turned.  The  question  at  issue  at  that  time,  how- 
ever, was  plainly,  not  at  all  the  religious  character  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week :  that  its  observance  as  a  festival  of  the  church  was  a 
laudable  custom,  seems  to  have  been  on  all  hands  admitted ;  the  no- 
tion that  its  observance  as  a  holy  Sabbath  was  obligatory  in  obe- 
dience to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Decalogue,  no  one  seems  to  have 
ever  once  broached."  f 

The  fact,  already  noticed,^:  that  although  the  history  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  comprises  a  period  of  thirty-two  years,  it  nowhere 
mentions,  or  alludes  to,  a  custom  of  meeting  on  the  first  day  of  the 

tive  records,  there  is  none  other  alternative  than  this :  that  the  disciples  either 
kept  sabbath  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  that  they  kept  none  at  all." — 
(P.  93.)     The  word  "  knoiv"  is  printed  in  italics  by  the  Doctor  himself. 

Dr  Lorimer  says  :  "  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  so  important  a  matter  as 
the  change  from  one  day  to  another,  we  have  no  trace  of  division  of  opinion,  or 
dissension  among  the  Christians.  Points  of  far  less  consequence  created  strife 
in  the  Church.  The  inference  is,  that  the  change  was  made  by  Christ  himself, 
and  that  in  a  way  so  notorious  that  there  was  no  room  for  diversity  of  opinion 
or  practice.  The  Apostle  Paul,  while  correcting  many  errors  in  churches,  never 
found  fault  with  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  unauthorised, 
but  encourages  it,  by  calling  upon  all  the  Churches  to  set  apart  appropriate 
sums  on  that  day  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  cause  of  Christ."- — 
(P.  32.)  But  the  only  allowable  "  inference"  is,  that  as  we  have  no  trace  of  dis- 
sension where  it  might  so  reasonably  be  expected  to  occur,  the  supposed  change 
of  day  was  not  made  at  all,  and  therefore  could  not  give  occasion  to  disputes. 
The  alleged  "encouragement"  given  by  Paul  to  "  all  the  Churches"  to  observe 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  was  adverted  to  ante,  p.  523. 

The  argument  of  Dwight  (Serm.  cvi.),  that  "  if  the  Christian  Sabbath  be  not 
divinely  instituted,  then  God  has  suffered  his  Church  to  disuse  and  annihilate 
his  own  institution,  and  substitute  one  of  mere  human  device  in  its  stead," 
hardly  requires  an  answer.  It  assumes  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  a 
universal  and  perpetual  law,  and  that  God  never  suffers  his  Church  to  do  wrong 
— the  latter  of  which  positions  is  even  less  tenable  than  the  former. 

'•■   In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.     See  ante,  pp.  279,  280. 

t  The  Modern  Sabbath  Examined,  p.  138.     See  also  Hengstenberg,  p.  53. 

it   Ante,  p.  521.     See  also  The  Modern  Sabbath  Examined,  pp.  46-50. 
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week  for  any  purpose — or  records  a  siugle  instance  cJf  a  meeting  hav- 
ing been  held  on  that  day  of  the  week  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
instruction  (the  one  at  Troas  not  having  been  held  for  that  pur- 
pose),— is  plainly  incompatible  with  the  supposition  that  the  observance 
of  the  day  was  habitual  or  even  frequent.  What  a  comment  is  this 
upon  the  habitual  off-hand  assertion  of  the  "  orthodox,"  that  we  are 
bound  by  "  Apostolic  example  "  to  sanctify  the  Christian  Sabbath  !* 
Equally  unaccountable  upon  that  supposition  is  it,  that  in  none  of 
the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  is  mention  made  of  any  meeting- 
having  been  held  on  a  Sunday,  or  of  any  custom  among  Christians  to 
meet  upon  that  day  ;  and  that  neither  there  nor  in  the  Apocalypse 
(although  religious  duties  are  in  all  of  them  abundantly  enforced,  and 
the  neglect  of  them  abundantly  reproved  ;  and  although  Sabbath-ob- 
servance was  a  practice  to  which  the  Gentile  converts  had  never  been 
accustomed  before  becoming  Christians,  and  must  have  often  found 
extremely  inconvenient  if  imposed  on  themf),  is  there  a  single  al- 
lusion to  an  obligation  which,  at  the  present  time,  makes  a  most 
prominent  figure  in  clerical  exhoi'tations  to  the  performance  of  re- 
ligious duties.  Nor,  as  was  said  before,  can  it  be  believed  that  St 
Paul,  in  enjoining  the  Corinthians  to  lay  by  them  in  store,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  contributions  for  the  destitute  Christians  at  Jeru- 
salem, would  have  omitted  to  deepen  the  impression  of  his  advice  by 
reminding  them  of  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Christ.;}; — That 
his  Epistles  are  ])ositkelii  as  well  as  negatively  condemnatory  of  the 
Sabbatarian  views  has  already  been  shewn  ;§  and  "  how  glaring," 

*  The  Layman  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  the  exposure  of  the  Sabbatarian 
absurdities  about  the  practice  and  example  of  the  Apostles  with  reference  to 
the  religious  observance  of  the  Sunday  (ch.  vi.,  jj.  20J:-215).  The  fact  that  no 
writer  during  the  first  three  centuries  attributes  the  practice  of  Sunday-obser- 
vance either  to  the  injunction  or  the  example  of  the  Ajjostles,  or  to  any  pre- 
cept from  Christ  himself  (see  ch.  viii.,  p.  302,  and  Kitto's  CwcZop.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  270),  is  a  weighty  corroboration  of  the  inference  that  the  meaning  extracted 
from  the  Six  Texts  by  our  modern  Sabbatarians  is  purely  fanciful.  Baxter,  it 
is  true,  asserts  that  "  it  hath  been  the  constant  practice  of  all  Christ's  churches 
in  the  whole  world,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles  to  this  day,  to  assemble 
for  public  worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  as  a  day  set  apart  thereunto  bxj  the  Apo- 
stles. Yea,  so  universal  was  this  judgment  and  practice,  that  there  is  no  one 
church,  no  one  writer,  or  one  heretic  (that  I  remember  to  have  read  of)  that 
that  can  be  proved  ever  to  have  dissented  or  gainsaid  it,  till  of  late  times." — 
(  Works,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  385.)  He  adds,  that  having  been  ten  years  separated  from 
his  library,  he  is  less  furnished  for  the  task  of  jjroving  this  than  is  requisite  ; 
"  but,"  he  adds,  "  I  will  desire  no  man  to  receive  more  than  the  testimonies  pro- 
duced by  Dr  Peter  Heylin  himself,  which  with  jjitiful  weakness  he  would  jDer- 
vert."'  He  accordingly  adduces  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  practice  (which 
Heylin,  from  the  cause  mentioned  ante,  p.  282,  thought  to  have  grown  into 
some  credit  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century)  ;  but  not  a  syllable  of  what  is 
quoted  from  the  Fathers  tends  to  shew  that  they  believed  the  Lord's  Day  to  have 
been  set  apart  for  public  worship  by  the  Apostles. 

Hengstenberg  (pjj.  97,  98)  argues  with  much  reason  that  even  if  we  knew 
that  the  Sunday  was  observed  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  under  their 
eyes,  and  with  their  approval  and  concurrence,  still  this  would  not  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  law  binding  us  to  act  like  the  primitive  Christians.  See  also  ante, 
pp.  129,  328. 

t  See  Air  Russell's  observations  on  this  subject  in  The  Lord's  Day  Not  the 
Sabbath,  pp.  21,  26. 

X    See  ante,  p.  524.  §  See  ante,  pp.  56-58,  516-518. 
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exclaims  the  Layman,  "  is  the  improbability  that  St  Paul,  when 
treating  in  three  of  his  Epistles  upon  the  subject  of  the  religious  ob- 
servance of  days,  should,  on  no  one  of  those  occasions,  say  a  single 
word  respecting  the  great  '  Christian  festival,'  if  such  a  festival  there 
were  !  How  exceedingly  probable  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  that  St 
Paul  would,  if  such  wera  the  fact,  have  seized  the  opportunities 
atforded  him  to  extol  above  all  festivals  the  day  which,  among  the 
followers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  was  set  apart  for  religious  worship, 
in  commemoration  of  the  day  of  his  resurrection  !  Antithesis  was  a 
figure  of  speech  in  which  St  Paul  delighted  and  excelled  ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  thus  observed,  it  is  diificult  to 
imagine  it  possible  he  should  uot,  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  Epistles 
here  quoted,  have,  with  his  wonted  eloquence,  set  up  in  contrast  to 
the  ceremonial  rites  and  unmeaning  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  and  Pagan 
festivals  the  spiritual  and  purer  worship  of  Christians  on  the  Lord's 
day. 

"  And  now,  looking  back  to  the  texts  extracted  from  those  Epistles, 
how  marvellous,  how  incredible,  it  appeal's,  that  St  Paul  should,  on 
three  different  occasions,  and  to  three  different  Christian  communities, 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  make  known,  in  unmistakeable 
language,  that  for  himself  he  esteemed  all  days  alike,*  and  should, 
moreover,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  declare  that  no  man  should 
he  called  to  account  for  the  non-observance  of  a  Sabbath  or  an  holy 
day  ;  and  yet  should  not  in  some  one — I  ought  rather  to  say  in  all — 
of  these  Epistles,  have  excepted  the  Sunday,  if  at  that  time  the  Sun- 
day was,  by  divine  appointment,  distinguished  by  the  religious  obser- 
vance of  it  from  all  other  days  of  the  week  ! 

"  For  these  various  reasons,  I  do  with  the  utmost  confidence  affirm 
and  maintain,  that  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  himself  an  Apostle,  pre- 
sent us  with  proof,  not  in  this  instance  the  less  decisive  because  it  is 
inferential  (so  strong  are  the  inferences),  that,  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  the  observance  of  Sunday,  either  as  a  Sabbath-day  or  as  a 
prayer-day,  had  not  become  the  practice  of  the  Christian  Church. 

"  With  such  cogent  and  superabundant  evidence  as  I  have  here 
collected  and  stated  from  Christian  Scripture,  in  refutation  of  the 
Sabbatarian  tenet,  whilst  there  is  not  any  evidence  dedncible  from  that 
Scripture  in  support  of  the  tenet,  but  such  as,  when  touched  by  '  the 
rude  hand  of  inquiry,'  shrinks  into  utter  insignificance  ;  may  we  not 
with  justice  exclaim.  What  a  wonderful  phenomenon,  with  reference 
to  our  reasoning  faculties,  is  the  prevalence  of  Sabbatai'ian  belief ! 
Such  dazzling,  unsubstantial  phenomena  are,  however,  by  no  means 
rare  in  the  misty  regions  of  theology.  Ol)serve  yon  Protestant  divine, 
a  sincere  and  rigid  Sabbatarian  :  he  is  gazing  with  unfeigned  asto- 
nishment on  the  splendid  errors  of  Catholicism  ;  the  awful  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  has  just  developed  itself  to  his  view.  Prepos- 
terous delusion  !  alike  opposed  to  reason  and  io  Scripture  !  Impious 
invention  of  presumptuous  man  !  Such  are  his  reflections  ;  yet  is 
that  doctrine  as  implicitly  believed  by  the  multitude,  and  as  strenu- 

*  That,  for  the  Gentiles,  he  esteemed  every  day  alike,  is  certain  ;  but  whether 
"  for  himself,'"  as  a  Jew,  he  did  the  same,  is  a  point  on  which  it  has  been  shewn 
there  is  room  for  difiference  of  opinion.  The  question,  however,  is  one  of  mere 
curiosity  to  the  Gentile  Christian. 
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ously,  ably,  and  honestly  defended  by  the  talented,  the  learned,  and 
the  pious,  as  is  the  uuscriptural  doctrine  of  a  Christian  Sabbath." 
—(Pp.  201-203.) 

"  The  mind  and  will  of  Cxod  concerning  any  duty  to  be  performed 
by  us,"  says  Jonathan  Edwards,  "  may  be  sufficiently  revealed  in  his 
Word,  without  a  particular  precept  in  so  many  express  terms  enjoin- 
ing it.  The  human  understanding  is  the  ear  to  which  the  Word  of 
God  is  spoken  ;  and  if  it  be  so  spoken  that  that  ear  may  plainly  hear 
it,  it  is  enough.  Gfod  is  sovereign  as  to  the  manner  of  speaking  his 
mind,  whether  he  will  speak  it  in  express  terms  or  whether  he  will 
speak  it  by  saying  several  other  things  which  imply  it,  and  from 
which  we  may,  by  comparing  them  together,  plainly  perceive  it.  If 
the  mind  of  Ciod  be  but  revealed,  if  there  be  but  sufficient  means 
for  the  communication  of  his  mind  to  our  minds,  that  is  sufficient ; 
whether  we  hear  so  many  express  words  with  our  ears,  or  see  them 
in  writing  with  our  eyes  ;  or  whether  we  see  the  thing  that  he  would 
signify  to  us,  by  the  eye  of  reason  and  understanding."  These  obser- 
vations are  quoted  by  the  present  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  in  his  essay 
entitled  The  Sabbath  not  a  mere  Mdaical  Appoiatmeni  ;*  and  their 
soundness  will  be  admitted  by  all  reasonable  Christians,  to  what- 
ever denomination  they  may  belong.  But  the  principle  here  ex- 
pressed is  equally  available  to  all — to  the  Auti-Sabbatarian  no  less 
than  to  the  Sabbatarian  :  and  the  former,  as  we  have  seen,  proceeds 
under  its  guidance  as  confidently  to  Ms  conclusion,  as  the  latter  does 
to  its  opposite.  "  I  confidently  affirm,"  says  Mr  Higgins,  "  that  if 
religion  was  not  concerned,  no  man  of  common  sense  would  hesitate 
what  conclusion  he  would  come  to  for  one  moment.  ...  I  affirm 
that  I  have  proved  that  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  not  a  divine  institu- 
tion, or  an  institution  established  by  Jesus  Christ,  by  as  good  negative 
evidence  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit ;  and  that  I  have 
proved  it  by  the  dii-ect  positive  evidence  of  the  apostles  and  of  St 
Paul.  And,  in  this  affirmation,  I  am  supported  by  the  expressed 
opinions  of  the  most  learned  divines  of  almost  all  sects  and  nations."f 

*  The  Christian  Sabbath  considered  in  its  Various  Aspects,  p.  84. 

t  Horae  Sabbaticae,  p.  105. — The  Layman  has  excellently  illustrated  the  matter 
as  follows : — "  Let  me  suppose  the  case  of  an  intelligent  Hindoo  converted  to 
Christianity  by  some  foreign  missionary,  but  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures,  excepting  such  passages  in  them  as  may  have  been  quoted  to  him 
in  conlirmation  of  the  truths  which  he  had  been  taught.  He  finds  it  to  be  the 
custom  of  his  teacher  to  call  all  his  converts  together  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
for  the  purpose  of  devotion  and  instruction.  He  is  told  that  the  custom  of  thus 
statedly  assembling  on  that  day,  and  for  that  purpose,  is  universal  among  Chris- 
tians, and  that  it  is  a  rite  peculiar  to  their  religion,  and  as  ancient  as  the  reli- 
gion itself.  Let  me  further  suppose  him  to  be  curious  respecting  the  origin  of 
this  rite,  and  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  it  were  one  of  divine  appoint- 
ment or  the  invention  of  human  wisdom,  he  is  referred  for  such  information  to 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  also  to  sundry  ancient,  yet  not  scriptural,  docu- 
ments, which  have  relation  to  the  early  history  of  Christianity. 

"  Before  he  enters  upon  his  investigation,  he  may  be  expected  to  reason  thus 
with  himself.  If  the  rite  ori^imited  in  a  divine  command,  I  shall  assuredly  fii.d 
that  command  registered  in  the  sacred  records  of  my  new  religion.  He  finds 
it  not.  He  resumes  his  musing  on  the  subject,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
although  the  command  be  not  now  extant,  yet,  if  ever  it  existed,  he  shall  find, 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  the  other  documents  to  which  he  has  been  re- 
ferred, satisfactory  evidence  that  the  rite  enjoined  by  it  was  observed  from  the 
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It  is  easy  for  the  Sabbatariau  to  say  that  all  who  cannot  see  what 
he  sees  in  the  Bible,  are  "  dishonest  or  ignorant,  or  unable  to  com- 
prehend a  very  plain  and  simple  subject  :"*  the  compliment  can  as 
easily  be  returned  ;  and  with  it  the  weighty  charge,  that  whereas 
the  Anti-Sabbatarian  "  compares  together"  every  passage  in  the  Bible 
through  which  aught  about  the  Sabbath  is  "  signified  to  the  eye  of 
reason  and  understanding," — the  Sabbatarian,  on  the  contrary,  while 
loudly  proclaiming  the  solidity  of  the  scriptural  basis  of  his  views, 
habitually  directs  his  eye  of  reason  and  understanding  to  but  half 
of  the  evidence  ;  comparing  together,  it  is  true,  the  passages  which 
support  (or  to  a  duly  prepossessed  understanding  appear  to  support) 
the  conclusions  which  he  favours,  but  ignoring,  perverting,  or  dis- 
missing from  view  with  a  haste  that  ill  agrees  with  the  confidence  of 
his  air,  every  passage  of  unwelcome  and  troublesome  significance. 
"  Some,"  says  I)r  Lorimer,  "  may  wish  for  more  evidence  that  the 
Sabbath  was  changed  by  divine  authority  from  the  Jewish  seventh 
to  the  Christian  first  day  of  the  week  ;  but  the  question  is,  taking 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  into  account,  is  more  needed, 
or  to  be  reasonably  expected  ?  Is  it  not  a  principle  of  Grod's  Word, 
in  many  cases  to  give  enough,  and  no  more — to  satisfy  the  devout, 
not  overpower  the  uncaudid  V'\  I  answer  that  more  evidence  is 
needed,  than  that  which  has  failed  to  satisfy  any  but  the  Puritans  ; 
which  failed  to  satisfy  the  "  devout"  and  learned  truth-seekers  so 
frequently  ramed  before  ;  J  and  which,  for  aught  that  appears,  "  over- 
very  first  promulgation  of  Christianity,  and  was  adopted  in  every  Christian 
church  as  soon  as  it  was  planted.  If  such  was  not  the  fact,  he  will  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  observance  of  the  rite  could  not  have  originated  in  a  divine  com- 
mand, which,  he  will  say,  must,  if  ever  given,  have  been  at  once,  and  univer- 
sally, obeyed.  Now,  I  ask,  is  there  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  or  elsewhere, 
any  such  evidence  of  instant  and  universal  obedience  to  the  alleged  command  as 
would  be  likely  to  satisfy  the  unprejudiced  Hindoo  ?  Most  assuredly  there  is  not. 

"  AVherever  he  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  such  evidence  he  would  en- 
counter disappointment.  He  would  seek  for  it  in  the  history  of  the  first  con- 
verts to  Christianity,  which  is  given  in  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  :  it 
is  not  there.  He  would  next  turn  to  the  writings  of  the  apostles  themselves — 
their  Epistles  to  the  churches  which  they  had  founded  :  neither  is  it  there.  He 
would  then  glance  at  the  evidence  tendered  to  him  out  of  non-scriptural  writ- 
ings, and  would  at  once  perceive  it  to  be  too  vague  in  its  character  and  too  re- 
mote in  its  date  to  be  worthy  of  the  slightest  consideration. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  upon  the  question  if  the  rite  were  of  human  invention, 
the  Hindoo  might  be  expected  to  reason  thus.  If  it  was  of  human  invention,  he 
would  say,  it  must  have  originated  with  some  individual  who,  with  a  few  asso- 
ciates, piously  disposed  like  himself,  practised  the  observance  of  it,  at  first,  per- 
haps, scarcely  attracting  the  notice  of  their  fellow-Christians,  but  its  probable 
tendency,  under  due  regulation,  being  to  promote  religion  and  good  morals,  it 
would  gradually,  though  slowly,  make  its  way,  till  in  the  course  of  time,  but  not 
till  long  after  its  first  origin,  it  would  become  established  as  a  recognised  rite 
throughout  the  Christian  world.  If  such  was  its  origin,  would  the  Hindoo  say, 
I  should  expect  to  find  its  precise  date  unknown,  its  probable  date  extremely 
uncertain,  and  the  first  notices  of  its  observance  slight  and  obscure.  Here  I 
ask,  whether  in  efi"ect  this  be  not  the  true  character  of  the  evidence  adduced  by 
the  Sabbatarians  respecting  the  rise  and  progress  of  Sunday  observance  as  a 
prayer  day  ?     I  think  I  have  already  shewn  it  to  be  so."' — (Pp.  299-302.) 

*  See  ante,  p.  484. 

t  The  Protestant  or  the  Popish  Sabbath  ?   p.  31. —  (Is  this  a  candid  title  ?) 

X  See  p.  484,  and  the  places  referred  to  in  p.  482,  note  * ;  also  pp.  322-6. 
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powers  the  uucaudid"  as  frequently  as  "  the  devout."*  If  Dr  Loii- 
uier  was  desirous  to  "  take  the  tvhole  circumstances  of  the  case  into 
account,"  why  is  he  (like  the  great  mass  of  "the  devout")  so  "  un- 
candid"  as  to  leave  out  of  account  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  fct 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ?  "Would  St  Paul  have  acted  thus, 
when  addressing  his  readers  as  "  wise  men,"  who  Avere  to  "judge" 
what  he  said  ?  Assuredly  not  !  He  knew  that  wise  men  look  impar- 
tially at  both  sides  of  a  question,  and  that  all  pretences  to  judge 
without  performing  this  imperative  duty,  are  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and 
a  snare.  The  self-complacent  allusion  by  the  "  devout"  Dr  Lorimer 
to  the  "  uncandid"  people  who  try  to  be  judges  rather  than  parti- 
sans, tempts  one  to  exclaim,  "Physician,  heal  thyself!"  and  "Thou 
hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt 
thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye  !"t 

An  American  writer  has  lately  sounded  the  praises  of  the  Puri- 
tans thus :  "  The  divine  authority  of  the  Sabbath  neither  was  re- 
cognised by  the  ancient  Fathers,  nor  by  Luther  or  Calvin,  or  by  the 
early  reformers.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Puritans,  to  their  immortal 
honour,  first  to  expound  and  enforce  the  law  of  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, based  on  the  authority  of  Glod's  word.  They  better  read  the 
law  of  the  Lord  our  Clod  on  this  subject,  and  bringing  it  out  from  the 
enormous  mass  of  saints'  days  and  festivals  with  which  the  Church  had 
overlaid  it,  like  some  priceless  gem  disinterred  from  the  rubbish  of 
many  generations,  presented  it  to  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  the 
world,  radiant  with  heaven's  own  lustre.     The  influence  of  the  sun 

*Dr  Hamilton  says:  "He  who  asks  demonstration  of  it"  (the  Christian  Sabbath) 
"  shews,  by  the  unreasonableness  of  his  claim,  a  disaffection.  He  is  unwilling  to  be 
satisfied.  He  betrays  the  contrary  wish.  A  moral  cause  blinds  him  to  those  ex- 
quisite pencillings,  to  those  unobtruded  vestiges,  -which  furnish  their  clearest 
testimony  to  this  Institute,  and  which  are  the  best  grounds  of  all  historic  cre- 
dence" ! — (P.  143.)  But  in  fact  the  anti-sabbatarians  as  little  expect  demotistra- 
tive  evidence  here,  as  upon  any  other  historical  question  :  furnish  them  with 
the  "clearest  testimony"  of  a  historical  kind,  the  kind  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits  of  (see  the  Introd.  to  Butler's  Analogy),  and  they  will  be  satisfied.  They 
think,  however,  that  they  can  shew  much  stronger  pencillings  and  unobtruded 
vestiges  of  the  non-existence  of  a  Christian  Sabbath,  than  Dr  Hamilton  has  pro- 
duced of  its  existence.  May  not  "a  moral  cause"  have  "blinded"  him  to  thesignifi- 
cance  of  these  ?  And  may  not  Dr  Andrew  Thomson — who  announces  tliat  he  is 
"  prepared  to  admit,  in  reference  to  this  and  many  other  duties,  that  it  is  quite  a 
possible  thing  for  a  mind  that  is  desirous  of  evading  the  evidence  regarding  it, 
to  succeed  in  doing  so"  (The  Christian  Sabbath  considered  in  its  Various  As2)ects, 
p.  93) — be  himself  the  possessor  of  a  mind  in  which  is  lurking  that  very  desire 
which  he  thinks  possible  in  his  opponents  ?  We  are  all  fallible  creatures ; 
and  the  Sabbatarians,  who  admit  so  readily  this  fact  in  general,  ought  to  be- 
ware of  overlooking  it  when  they  think  of  themselves  in  particular. 

t  That  "  the  devout"  are  not  always  satisfied  with  addresses  to  "  the  eye  of 
reason  and  understanding,"  in  the  absence  of  statements  in  "  express  terms,"  is 
shewn  by  the  inability  of  Dr  Eadie  to  find  in  Gen.  i.  an  intimation  of  the 
solidity  of  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  (see  ante,  p.  103).  Another  instance  occurs 
in  the  Rev.  John  Montgomery's  pamphlet  on  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister,  p.  18,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  is  unconvinced  that  polygamy  was 
lawful  among  the  ancient  Jews.  In  the  absence  of  a  law  expressly  permitting 
it,  the  fact  of  its  prevalence  for  many  centuries,  and  among  the  most  eminent 
saints,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  the  Divine  disapprobation  having 
been  expressed,  appeals  in  vain  to  the  "reason  and  understanding"  of  the  re- 
verend gentleman. 
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iu  the  heavens  is  not  more  clear  or  genial  than  is  that  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  upon  the  whole  English  race  wherever  found.  They  and 
they  alone  have  a  Sabbath,  a  Christian  Sabbath,  holy  unto  the  Lord, 
by  Clod's  command.  With  all  else  throughout  Christendom  the  Sab- 
bath is  a  holiday,  a  festival,  observed  by  common  consent  like  other 
saints'  days  and  festivals  of  the  calendar."* 

It  must  have  been  some  such  pharisaical  flourish,  that  drew  from  Mr 
Higgins  this  spirited  reproof :  "  If,"  says  he,  "  it  were  observed  to  our 
little,  though  increasing  junto  of  Puritans,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
them  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Christian  world, 
who  entertain  an  opinion  on  this  subject  different  fi'om  them,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  too  confident  in  their  own  judgment,  but  to  recol- 
lect that  it  does  not  become  them  in  fact,  though  perhaps  not  in  name, 
to  assume  to  themselves  that  infallibility  which  they  deny  to  the  united 
church  of  Christ  with  the  Pope  at  its  head  ;  they  would  probably 
reply,  that  they  have  a  right  to  judge  for  themselves,  that  they  will 
not  be  controlled  by  Antichrist,  or  the  scarlet  whore  of  Babylon. 
With  persons  who  can  make  this  answer,  the  author  declines  all  dis- 
cussion ;  he  writes  not  for  them,  but  for  persons  who,  having  under- 
standings, make  use  of  them  ;  and  to  these  persons  he  observes,  that 
he  does  not  wish  their  opinions  to  be  controlled  by  any  authority  ; 
but  he  begs  them  to  recollect  the  beautiful  story  of  the  chameleon — 
that  others  can  see  as  well  as  themselves,  and  that  when  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Christian  world  is  against  them,  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  be  in  error,  and  that  therefore  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  free 
their  minds  from  passion  or  prejudice  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  very  important  subject :  that  on  the  decision  re- 
specting it  depends  the  question,  whether  the  Christian  religion  is  to 
be  a  system  of  cheerfulness,  of  happiness,  and  of  joy,  or  of  weeping, 
wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth. "f  The  somewhat  hyperbolical  strain 
in  which  Mr  Higgins  here  closes  his  reproof,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
fervour  of  his  indignation  against  the  overbearing  pharisees  of  his 
day.  Allowing  for  .this,  however,  I  think  he  has  justly  represented 
the  question  to  be  between  the  true  religion  of  cheerfulness,  and  the 
false  one  of  penance  and  gloom. 

Till  the  date  of  the  edict  of  Constantino  (a.d.  321)|  we  have  no  in- 
formation about  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath  (or  day  of 
rest  from  labour).     Of  the  precise  time  when  it  began  to  be  generally 

*  Ancient  Christianity  Exemplified  in  the  Pi-ivate,  Domestic,  Social,  and 
Civil  Life  of  the  Primitive  Christians.  By  Lyman  Coleman.  Philad.  1852. 
P.  532. 

How  the  Puritan  Sabbath  arose,  and  took  so  firm  a  hold  in  Great  Britain, 
was  shewn  ante,  pp.  288,  302. 

The  pre-eminence  of  the  Puritans  in  this  respect  is  denied  by  a  writer  in  the 
Presbyterian  Review,  who  says  :  "  Upon  what  authority  then  does  the  Christian 
Sabbath  rest?  Upon  ecclesiastical  authority,  replies  Dr  Whately.  Upon  Di- 
vine authority,  we  reply  ;  and  such  has  been  the  reply  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Christian  church  throughout  every  age,  who  have  believed  the  Sabbath  to  be  as 
old  as  the  creation,  and  to  be  identified  with  the  first  principle  of  revealed  I'e- 
ligion, — that  in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. "^ — (Vol.  i., 
p.  499.)  But  the  reader,  I  hope,  is  by  this  time  satisfied  that  the  Puritans  are 
fully  entitled  to  the  "  immortal  honour"  which  Mr  Coleman  claims  for  them. 

t  Horse  Sabbaticae,  2d  ed.,  p.  60.  %  Ante,  p.  283. 
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observed  as  a  prai/er-dai/,  no  recoi-d  is  extant  ;*  iiov  can  we  trace 
either  with  Avhom  this  manner  of  celebrating  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
originated,  or  by  what  steps  it  became  universal  throughout  the 
Church.  "  Did  we  know,"  says  the  Layman,  "  the  date  of  the 
Epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  we  might  conclude  from  the  vague  allu- 
sion to  Sunday-observance  contained  in  it,  that  that  observance  was 
just  then,  in  some  form  or  other,  coming  into  use  ;  and  we  may  from 
that  Epistle,  considered  in  connexion  with  Pliny's  testimony  relating  to 
the  Christians  in  Bithynia,f  infer  it  to  be,  on  the  whole,  most  probable 
that  the  religious  observance  of  the  Sunday  had  its  rise  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  century.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  possible,  nor  would  the 
supposition  be  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  argument  which  I  have 
been  maintaining  on  this  point,  that,  even  in  St  Paul's  time,  but  most 
certainly  not  with  his  approbation,  some  over-zealous  individuals 
(over-zealous  because  outrunning  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles)  had 
begun  to  practise  this  observance.  It  is  also  very  possible  (and  Hey- 
lin  has  a  conjecture  somewhat  to  this  purport)  that  the  practice  might 
originate  with  some  Jewish  converts  aftar  the  destruction  of  the  tem- 
ple (a.d.  70),  they  being  thereby  suddenly  and  for  ever  deprived  of 
their  stated  sacrifices  and  festivals  ;  or,  if  we  suppose  that  the  prac- 
tice had  already  sprung  up  and  attracted  some  notice,  nothing  can  be 
more  probable  than  that  upon  the  happening  of  the  event,  and  for 
the  reason  above  stated,  many  of  the  Jewish  converts  would  become 
proselytes  to  the  practice,  and  thereby  give  it  an  impulse,  which 
would  tend  materially  to  its  growth  into  general  repute.  These  con- 
siderations, however,  are  oftered  only  as  conjectures." — (P.  332,333.) 
Hengstenberg  argues  that  as  the  authority  of  the  Apostles  is  no- 
where found  to  have  been  exerted  for  the  establishment  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  the  authority  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  must  have  been  re- 
cognised as  operative  on  the  occasion. J  If  so,  we  ought,  in  accord- 
ance with  Heylin's  conjecture,  to  look  to  the  Jewish  converts  as  the 
most  probable  inti'oducers  of  the  custom ;  and  certainly  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  men  so  deeply  attached  to  the  an- 
cient weekly  festival  of  their  nation,  should,  at  the  termination  of 
their  political  existence,  substitute  another  weekly  festival  in  its 
place.     But  how  the  unanimity  of  the  recognition  of  this  Avas  attained 

*  Ante,  p.  283.  f  Infra,  p.  539. 

X  The  Lord's  Day,  p.  47. — Dr  Loriiner  says:  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ad- 
mitting that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  malie  out  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  unbroken 
rest  from  the  New  Testament.  It  can  be  shewn  conclusively,  I  think,  that 
it  was  observed  as  a  day  of  religious  worship ;  but  probably  nothing  more 
could  be  proved.  What,  however,  does  this  shew  ?  The  necessity  of  falling 
hack  for  argument  upon  the  unrepealed  law  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  as  equally 
binding  upon  [Gentile]  Christians  as  upon  the  Hebrews." — (P.  37.)  The  same 
admission  had  previously  been  made  in  the  Eclectic  Review,  Nov.  1830,  p.  407. 
If  the  Fourth  Commandment,  says  the  reviewer,  do  not  bind  us,  the  day  of  rest 
is  abrogated  altogether.  "  xVccording  to  this  notion,"  he  adds,  "  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  has  abolished  the  most  merciful  provision  of  the  Creator  for 
the  relief  and  recreation  of  the  sons  of  toil  and  the  domestic  animals.''  With  this 
view  Dr  Wardlaw's  virtually  coincides. — (Discourses,  p.  153.)  But  the  Gentiles, 
vi-ho  never  had  the  law  of  Moses,  are  at  least  no  worse  than  before  the  com- 
ing of  Christ :  and  the  Eclectic  Reviewer  knows  little  of  the  Christian  religion , 
if  he  is  ignorant  that  its  tendency  is  to  render  us  just  and  merciful,  not  only 
to  the  sons  of  toil  and  the  domestic  animals,  but  to  all  men  and  cdl  animals ; 
thereby  coming  in  aid  of  that  law  of  nature  which  has  everywhere  and  in  every 
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among  Christians  both  Jewish  and  Gentile,  Heugstenberg  makes  no 
attempt  to  explain.  According  to  Dr  Hetherington,  again,  "  there 
is  sufficient  proof  that  the  ideal  standard  of  religious  observance  [of 
the  Lord's  Day]  which  the  early  Christians  longed  to  realize,  was 
the  transference  of  Old  Testament  principles  from  the  seventh  day  to 
the  Jirst ;  in  other  words,  the  identification  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment with  the  Lord's  Day,  which  is  the  Christian  Sabbath."* 
But  in  none  of  the  facts  adduced  by  him  in  support  of  this  assertion  is 
any  such  proof  to  be  found.  He  quotes  indeed  Eusebius  as  saying  that 
"  all  things  whatever  that  it  was  duty  to  do  on  the  Sabbath,  these  we 
have  transferred  to  the  Lord's  Day,  as  more  appropriately  belonging 
to  it,  because  it  has  a  precedence,  and  is  fiist  in  rank,  and  more 
honourable  than  the  Jewish  Sabbath."  But  as  Eusebius  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Constantiue,  it  is  unwarrantable  and  misleading  to  represent 
him  either  as  one  of  "  the  early  Christians,"  or  as  giving  a  statement 
of  their  opinions  when  he  expresses  his  own.  The  phrase,  "early 
Christians,"  is,  I  submit,  one  which  cannot  in  such  discussions  as  this 
be  waiTantably  applied  to  any  of  a  later  period  than  the  second  cen- 
tury. What  the  subsequent  Christians  fancied,  is  no  evidence  of  the 
opinions  of  the  really  primitive  Christians ;  and  even  if  the  latter 
had  agreed  with  Eusebius,  there  would  have  been  no  obligation  upon 
us  to  adopt  their  views,  except  when  based  on  satisfactory  grounds. 
One  important  conclusion  may,  however,  be  derived  from  the  pas- 
sage ;  and  it  is  this  :  Eusebius  did  not  think,  as  the  Sabbatarians  do, 
that  God  had  transferred  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  Lord's  Day. 
According  to  Neander,  the  origin  of  the  religious  observance  of 
Sunday  must  be  deduced,  not  from  the  Jewish-Christian  churches,  but 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Grentile  Christians  ;  and  he 
accounts  for  the  practice  thus  :  "  Where  the  circumstances  of  the 
churches  did  not  allow  of  daily  meetings  for  devotion  and  agap?e  [love 
feasts] — although  in  the  nature  of  Christianity  no  necessity  could  ex- 
ist for  such  a  distinction — although  on  the  Christian  standing-point 
all  days  were  to  be  considered  as  equally  holy,  in  an  equal  manner 
devoted  to  the  Lord — yet  on  account  ol'  peculiar  outward  relations, 
such  a  distinction  of  a  particular  day  was  adopted  for  religious  com- 
munion. They  did  not  choose  the  Sabbath  which  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians celebrated,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  mingling  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  and  because  another  event  was  more  closely  associated 
with  Christian  sentiments.  The  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Christ 
appeared  as  the  central  point  of  Christian  knowledge  and  practice  ; 
since  his  resurrection  was  viewed  as  the  foundation  of  all  Christian 
joy  and  hope,  it  was  natural  that  the  day  which  was  connected  with 
the  remembrance  of  this  event  should  be  specially  devoted  to  Chris- 
tian communion."!  But  how  all  the  churches  were  brought  to  an 
agreement  remains  to  be  accounted  for,  if  the  supposed  unanimity 

age  led  to  the  observance  of  festive  holidays  by  mankind.  "  All  work  and  no 
play,"  is  a  maxim  which  has  never  enjoyed  much  favour  in  the  world.  See 
ante,  p.  225-6. 

*  The  Christian  Sabbath  considered  in  its  Various  Aspects,  p.  262.  Here 
again,  we  have  reason  to  complain  that  in  a  matter  relating  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  are  blended  into  one  mass  of  "  early 
Christians,"  as  if  both  had  the  same  feelings  and  longings  with  reference  to 
the  Mosaic  law. 

t  Hist,  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  tlie  Christian  Church,  p.  159. 
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did  really  exist  before  the  time  of  Constautine — a  point,  perliaps, 
too  readily  held  to  be  ascertained.     If  it  could  be  proved  that  iu  the 
second  century,   and  in  those  heathen  countries  where   converts  to 
Christianity  were  most  numerous,  a  custom  existed  of  observing  the 
Sunday  as  a  holiday,  in  honour  of  the  great  luminary  fi-om  which  its 
name  is  derived,  and  which  was  held  in  such  reverence  by  the  nations 
of  the  East,*— </ie«  a  sufficient  reason  would  be  disclosed  for  the  uni- 
versality of  the  practice,  among  Christians  iu  those  countries,  of  hold- 
ing religious  assemblies  upon  the  Sunday  ;   since  it  is  natural  for 
people  desirous  (as  the  early  Christians,  for  obvious  reasons,  must  have 
been)  to  be  often  in  each  other's  company,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  which  any  weekly  day  of  at  least  partial  leisure  affords.f 
The  fact,  however,  of  the  observance,  in  the  Roman  Empire,  of  a 
heathen  holiday  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  remains  to  be  established. 
Perhaps  the  epistle  of  Pliny  the  Younger  to  Trajan,  about  the  Chris- 
tians in  Bithynia  (written  a.d.  107),  may  be  held  to  indicate,  on  the 
contrary,  that  there  and  then,  the  Sunday  was  not  observed  as  a  festival, 
even  by  the  Christians  themselves.     For,  his  report  of  them  is,  that 
according  to  the  statement  given  by  themselves  when  brought  before 
him  as  governor,  "  they  were  wont  to  meet  together  on  a  stated  day 
before  it  was  lir/ht,  and  sing  among  themselves  alternately  a  hymn  to 
Christ  as  a  god,  and  bind  themselves  by  an  oath,  not  to  the  com- 
mission of  any  wickedness,  but  not  to  be  guilty  of  theft,  or  robbery, 
or  adultery,  never  to  falsify  their  word,  nor  to  deny  a  pledge  com- 
mitted to  them,  when  called  upon  to  return  it.     When  these  things  were 
■performed,  it  ivas  their  custom  to  separate,  and  then  to  come  together  again 
to  a  meal,  which  they  ate  in  common,  without  any  disorder.";!;     From 
this  it  would  appear  that  the  meetings  for  worship  were  of  brief  du- 
ration, and  took  place  before  the  working  portion  of  the  day  began  ; 
and  that  when  they  broke  up,  the  persons  who  attended  them  pro- 
ceeded to  occupy  themselves  with  the  duties  of  their  callings  till  the 
evening — which,  in  Oriental  countries,  is  the  time  when  it  has  been 
customary  from  time  immemorial  to  meet  for  eating  the  principal 
meal.     Whether  the  "  stated  day"  was  i\\Q  first,  or  the  seventh,  or  any 
day  of  the  iceek,  or  a  day  in  the  Clreek  decade  or  the  month,  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  with  certainty  ;  but  the  most  probable,  and,  at 
all  events,  the  most  general  opinion  is,  that  Sunday  was  the  day  of 
which  these  Bithynian  Christians  spoke.    If  it  was,  the  epistle  seems 

*  See  ante,  p.  514. — It  would  seem  from  a  passage  in  TertuUian,  quoted  by 
Mr  Oliver,  p.  18,  that  the  ancient  Persians  observed  the  first  day  of  the  week 
as  a  religious  festival.  "  If  we,  like  them,"  says  he,  "  celebrate  Sunday  as  a 
day  of  rejoicing,  it  is  for  a  reason  very  different  from  that  of  the  worship  of 
the  sun."  In  the  North  British  Review,  vol.  xviii  p.  409,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  heathen  among  whom  the  apostles  made  converts,  kept  the  Sunday  as  a 
festival;  but  no  proof  is  given. 

t  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  advises  his  correspondents  not  to 
abandon  their  practice  of  holding  meetings  for  mutual  exhortation  (x.  25}. 
From  another  part  of  the  Epistle  it  ajipears  that  these  meetings  were  daily 
ones  :  "  Exhort  one  another  daily  while  it  is  called  to-day,  lest  any  of  you  be 
hardened  through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin"  (iii.  13). 

X  Plin.  Epist.,  lib.  x.,  ep.  xcvii  ;  in  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  ii.,  eh.  ix. ; 
vol.  iv.,  jj.  14.  Pliny's  words,  of  which  the  translation  is  above  printed  in  italics, 
are  these  :  "  Quibus  peractis,  morem  sibi  discedendi  fuisse,  rursusque  coeundi 
ad  capiendum  cibum."     See  Lardner's  comment  on  this,  p.  24. 
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to  furnish  yet  another  argument  against  the  notion  that  the  early 
Christians  kept  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath. 

Having  considered  the  Sabbath-doctrine  of  the  Catechism  as  far 
as  Q.  59,*  and  stated  the  reasons  which  necessitate  the  conclusions,  1. 
That  the  Fourth  Commandment  was  imposed  only  on  the  Jews,  and 
hence,  if  still  in  force,  obliges  none  but  them  ;  and,  2.  That  were  it 
binding  on  the  Grentile  Christians,  their  duty  would  be  to  observe  that 
day  of  the  week  which  the  Jews,  including  our  Lord  and  his  Apo- 
stles, have  at  all  times  kept  holy, — I  might  here  conclude  the  discus- 
sion, without  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  correctness  of  the  answers 
supplied  by  the  Catechism  to  the  questions,  "  How  is  the  Sabbath  to 
be  sanctified  ?"  and  "  What  is  forbidden  in  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment ?"  For,  neither  is  it  any  concern  of  ours  in  what  manner  the 
Jews  ought  to  keep  the  Sabbath — nor,  if  the  law  about  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  were  binding  upon  us,  would  an  inquiry  into  the 
prescribed  duties  of  the  seventh-day  Sabbath  throw  any  light  upon 
the  duties  of  a  first-day  Sabbath,  for  the  observance  of  which  no 
divine  authority,  either  express  or  implied,  can  anywhere  be  found. 
Nevertheless  it  will  not  be  uninstructive  to  consider  for  a  little  Avhat 
it  was  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  required  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  really  given.  To  all  of  us,  this  inquiry  must  be  a  subject  of  ra- 
tional curiosity ;  while,  to  such  as  retain  unshaken  their  conviction 
that  the  commandment  prescribes  a  religious  duty  to  them,  it  must 
be  a  subject  of  interest  the  most  profound. 

The  precept,  as  recorded  in  Deut.  v,  (which,  for  reasons  formerly 
given, f  must  now  be  regarded  as  the  more  authentic  of  the  two  copies 
we  possess),  commences  in  these  words :  "  Keep  the  sabbath-day  to 
sanctify  it,  as  the  Lord  thy  Grod  hath  commanded  thee  :"  in  com- 
plete correspondence  with  which  is  the  phraseology  in  Exod.  xx.  8, 
"  Remember  the  sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy."  The  express  inti- 
mation in  the  one  copy,  that  the  observance  of  the  day  had  already 
been  "  commanded"  to  the  Israelites,— and  the  allusion  to  that  fact, 
which  the  word  "  remember"  in  the  other  is  usually  believed  to  con- 
tain,— agree  with  what  we  read  in  Exod.  xvi.,  where  it  is  recorded 
that  the  Lord,  in  order  that  he  "  might  prove  them  whether  they 
would  walk  in  his  law,  or  no,"  commanded  them  to  gather  on  each  of 
five  days  a  certain  rate  of  the  manna  which  he  would  rain  from  heaven, 
and  on  the  sixth  day  to  gather  and  prepare  twice  as  much  as  on  any 
other.  It  is  not  added  that  any  command  was  at  the  same  time  given 
about  the  seventh  day  ;  but,  that  one  was  given,  seems  to  follow  from 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  command  which  is  recorded,  as  well  as 
from  the  speeches  of  Moses  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days,  which  shew 
that,  at  least  before  then,  he  had  received  an  injunction  about  the 
seventh.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  a  double  quantity  of  the 
manna  was  gathered  on  the  sixth,  "  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  con- 
gregation came  and  told  Moses.  And  he  said  unto  them.  This  is  that 
which  the  Lord  hath  said.  To-morrow  is  a  rest  of  a  holy  sabbathj 

*  See  ante,  p.  487.  t  ^nte,  pp.  72-106. 

X  In  our  version  of  the  Bible,  this  is  erroneously  translated  "  the  rest  of  the 
holy  Sabbath  j"  probably  in  consequence  of  the  notion  of  a  primeval  Sabbath 
being  in  the  heads  of  the  translators.     Much   plausible   argument  has   been 
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unto  the  Lord  :  bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day,  and  seethe 
that  ye  will  seethe  ;  and  that  which  reniaineth  over,  lay  up  for 
you  to  be  kept  until  the  morning.  And  they  laid  it  up  till  the 
morning,  as  Moses  bade ;  and  it  did  not  stink,  neither  was  there 
any  worm  therein.  And  Moses  said,  Eat  that  to-day ;  for  to-day  is 
a  sabbath*  unto  the  Lord  ;  to-day  ye  shall  not  find  it  in  the  field. 
Six  days  ye  shall  gather  it ;  but  on  the  seventh  day,  which  is  a 
sabbath, f  in  it  there  shall  be  none.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  there 
went  out  some  of  the  people  on  the  seventh  day  for  to  gather, 
and  they  found  none.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  How  long- 
refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments  and  my  laws  ?  See,  for  that 
the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  sabbath, |  therefore  he  giveth  you  on 
the  sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days  :  abide  ye  every  man  in  his 
place  ;  let  no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day.  So  the 
people  rested  on  the  seventh  day." 

I)r  Wardlaw,  in  his  elaborate  argument  against  Paley  and  the 
crowd  of  other  eminent  theologians  who  maintain  that  on  this  occa- 
sion the  Sabbath  was  first  appointed  to  be  kept,  says  that  in  ver.  5 
"  GVod  makes  the  intimation  that  a  double  quantity  of  the  manna 
should  fall,§  and  gives  the  order  that  a  double  quantity  should  be  ga- 
thered and  prepared,  ivithoiit  assigning  for  these  tilings  any  reason  what- 
ever;  which,  on  the  supposition  of  no  sabbatical  observance  of  the 
seventh  day  having  previously  existed,  and  no  distinction  between  that 
day  and  other  days,  is  utterly  unaccountable  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary 
supposition,  that  of  its  previous  celebration,  all  is  natural,  and  precisely 
as  we  should  have  expected  it  to  be."l|  Now,  if  the  fact  really  were 
that  no  reason  is  recorded  to  have  been  assigned,  yet  one  might  have 
been  given  ;  and  if  none  had  been  assigned  to  the  Israelites,  we  should 
still  by  no  means  have  been  obliged  to  suppose  that  none  existed  in  the 
mind  of  the  Legislator.  But  if  Dr  Wardlaw  had  copied  the  narrative 
from  ver.  4,  instead  of  only  from  ver.  16,  as  he  does,  both  he  and  his 
readers  would  have  become  aware  that  a  reason  is  recorded  to  have  been 
assigned — namely  the  one  already  quoted  :  "  That  I  may  prove  them, 

reared  on  this  mistake,  in  treatises  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  Mr  Higgins,  whose 
little  work  is  the  only  one  where  I  have  seen  any  mention  made  of  it  and  of  the 
other  adverted  to  below,  says  "  he  has  met  with  several  clergymen,  not  learned  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  who  have  maintained,  that  from  tlie  use  of  the  emphatic 
article  in  the  places  in  question,  a  previous  establishment  and  an  existence  of 
the  Sabbath  must  be  necessarily  inferred.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  contrary 
inference  must  be  drawn  from  the  Hebrew  text;  and  no  Hebrew  scholar  will 
doubt  a  moment  on  the  correctness  of  what  is  said  respecting  the  Hebrew  de- 
finite article.  It  is  not  one  of  the  points  of  this  language  about  which  there 
has  been  any  dispute."' — (Horce  Sabbaticce,  2d  ed.,  p.  35.  Compare  p.  80.)  He 
remarks  also  that  the  words  in  Exod.  xx.  10,  are  literally,  "  but  tlie  seventh  day 
a  sabbath,"  and  might  as  properly  be  completed  with  "  shall  be,"  as  with  the 
"  is"  which  our  translators  have  inserted. — (P.  38.) 

*  Correctly  translated. 

t  Mistranslated  "  the  Sabbath"  in  the  current  version. 

X  This  is  rightly  translated:  the  Israelites  were  now  acquainted  with  the 
Sabbath,  which  therefore  might  with  propriety  be  thus  spoken  of. 

§  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  such  intimation  is  made  in  ver.  5,  which  relates 
only  to  the  quantity  to  be  gathered.  Not  till  ver.  29  do  we  learn  that  "  the 
bread  of  two  days"  was  given  on  the  sixth  day. 

II   Discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  p.  17. 
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vvliethei'  they  will  walk  in  my  law,  or  uo."  And  if  he  had  happened 
to  observe,  and  to  mention,  that  in  our  translation  the  phrase  "  the 
sabbath"  is  thrice  substituted  for  "  a  sabbath,"  he  would  have  made 
himself  and  them  more  capable  of  answering  with  intelligence  the 
question  which  he  puts  to  "  any  man  of  ordinary  understanding 
and  candid  simplicity, — Whether  he  can  imagine. this  to  be  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  religious  observance,  entirely  new,  quite  unknown  be- 
fore, would  have  been  first  legally  instituted  ?"* 

The  mode  of  Sabbath-observance  prescribed  in  these  circumstances 
was  simply  that  of  resting  on  the  seventh  day  ;  and  if  the  Fourth 
Commandment  had  contained  nothing  more  than  tlie  words,  "  Keep 
the  Sabbath-day  to  sanctify  it,  as  the  Lord  thy  Grod  hath  commanded 
thee,"  neither  the  Israelites  nor  we  should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand in  what  manner  it  was  to  be  sanctified.  But  on  this  point 
the  commandment  itself  is  perfectly  explicit ;  proceeding  immediately, 
as  it  does,  to  specify  the  observance  required  :  "  In  the  Sahhath  thou 
shalt  not  do  any  work,"  thou,  nor  thy  children,  nor  thy  slaves,  nor  thy 
cattle,  nor  the  Grentile  that  is  a  proselyte  to  Judaism.  This,  and  this 
alone,  is  the  mode  of  Sabbath-observance  prescribed  to  the  Israelites 
by  the  Fourth  Commandment,  and  this  alone  is  what  it  prescribes  to 
us,  if  Sabbath-observance  be  our  duty  as  it  is  or  was  theirs.'f 

*  Discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  p.  15. —  In  Milton's  opinion,  the  injunction  re- 
sj)ecting  the  celebration  of- the  Sabbatli,  given  on  this  occasion,  "seems  rather 
to  have  been  intended  as  a  preparatory  notice,  the  groundworl?,  as  it  were,  of 
a  law^  for  the  Israelites,  to  be  delivered  shortly  afterwards  in  a  clearer  manner  ; 
they  having  been  previously  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath. 
Compare  ver.  5  with  ver.  22-30." — (Christian  Doctrine,  B.  i.,  ch.  x.,  p.  229.) 

t  This  interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  seems  to  me  so  plain 
that  no  unprejudiced  interpreter  could  fail  to  make  it,  and  it  was  therefore 
adopted  ante,  pp.  221,  226,  420.  It  is  that  of  Ileylin  (Part  I.,  p.  121)  ;  Spen- 
cer {De  Legihus  Hebraeorum  Ritualibus,  referred  to  by  Hengstenberg,  pp.  13, 
67) ;  Le  Clerc  (on  Exod.  xx.  8) ;  and  Vitringa  {Be  Synagoga  Vetcre,  lib.  i.,  P.  ii., 
cap.  ii.,  p.  292  ;  of  which  treatise  an  abridged  translation,  characterized  by 
Archbishop  Whately  as  excellent,  has  been  published  by  Mr  Bernard).  Vitringa 
was  a  Dutch  divine  of  great  learning,  and,  as  Hengstenberg  testifies,  "  both 
pious  and  acute."  In  another  of  his  works  Vitringa  says  :  "  The  lawgiver 
commences  with  the  summary  of  the  commandment,  '  llemember  the  Sabbath- 
day  to  keep  it  holy,'  and  then  explains,  in  the  latter  part,  what  keeping  holy 
implies.  This  continuation  contains  directions  to  cease  from  work,  and  to  ex- 
tend this  rest  to  others.  And  wherever  this  command  of  God  is  repeated,  we 
find  only  the  injunction  to  abstain  entirely  from  work;  which  proves  in  our 
opinion  that  the  keejiing  holy  of  the  seventh  day  consisted  merely,  as  the  words 
of  the  commandment  read,  in  entire  abstinence  from  work." — (Obs.  .S'acr.,  B.  i., 
p.  292-3  ;  quoted  by  Hengstenberg,  p.  14.)  To  the  same  effect  Beausobre  and 
L'Enfant  observe  :  "  It  appears  from  several  places  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  religious  exercises,  as  reading  the  law,  praying,  and  blessing,  were  rec- 
koned necessary  [useful  ?]  on  the  Sabbath ;  but  they  are  not  prescribed  by  the 
law  ;  whereas  rest  was  enjoined  with  the  utmost  strictness  imaginable.  Hence 
in  the  Scripture-language  (Exod.  xxxi.  14;  xxxv.  2;  xx.  8)  to  profane  the 
Sabbath  is  the  same  as  to  work  upon  it,  as  to  sanctify  it  signifies  to  rest." — 
(Introd.  to  the  Reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  Watson's  Coll.  of  Theol.  Tracts, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  231.)  To  the  references  given  in  this  passage  I  add  Jer.  xvii.  24, 
quoted  ante,  p.  488,  note  (q),  and  Matt.  xii.  5.  Mr  Holden,  with  laughable 
moderation,  admits  that  "  the  phraseology  of  the  statutes  on  the  subject  is  not 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  this  opinion^^  (p.  119j;  while  Whately,  though  con- 
ceding that  rest  "  seems  to  have  been"  (why  not  say  that  it  was  ?)  "  the  primary 
circumstance  in  the  Jewish  Sabbath,"  observes  that  public  worship,  and  reli- 
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On  what  grounds,  then,  it  may  well  be  asked,  are  we  required  to 
believe  that  it  prescribes  abstinence  from  "  recreations  which  are  lawful 

gious  studies  and  exercises,  seem  to  have  been  the  secondary  circumstance. 
Vet  he  allows  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  "  does  not  even  contain  any  in- 
junction respecting  public  worship,  or  religious  study  ;""  adding,  "  But  the  day 
was  naturally  made  a  day  of  worship  because  it  was  a  day  of  rest :  the  Lord's  Day 
ought  to  be  made  a  day  of  rest  because  it  is  a  day  of  worship." — (^Thoughts  on  the 
Sabbath,  p.  16.)  Jortin  says  :  "  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  commandment 
concerning  the  Sabbath  seems  to  require  nothing  more  than  a  strict  and  solemn 
rest  from  labour;"  and  he  justly  charges  Josephus  with  misrepresentation 
in  saying  (Contra  Apion.,  ii.  17)  that  Moses  commanded  the  Israelites  to  meet 
once  a  week  for  the  hearing  and  study  of  the  law. — (Jortin's  Works,  vol.  ix. 
p.  107.)  It  is  surprising  that  llengstonberg  should  lay  stress  upon  this  asser- 
tion of  Josephus,  on  a  point  where  we  have  the  law  of  Moses  to  judge  of,  as 
well  as  he  had. — {The  Lord's  Day,  pp.  15,  93.)  There  appears,  no  doubt,  in  Levit. 
xxiii.  2,  a  declaration  that  '•  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  rest,  an  holy  con- 
vocation ;"  but,  as  Jortin  says,  "  though  it  should  be  granted  that  by  a  holy 
convocation  may  be  meant  an  assembly  held  for  the  j)erformance  of  religious 
acts,  yet  here  is  no  command  to  read  the  law,  or  to  hear  it  read."  To  me  it 
appears  probable  that  as  the  phrase  "  an  holy  (J.  e.  separate,  or  clean)  convoca- 
tion"" is  a  mere  allusion,  unintelligible  by  itself,  and  which  nothing  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  or  elsewhere  throughout  the  law  of  Closes,  corresponds 
to  or  explains,  it  is  one  of  the  additions  which  were  made  to  the  Pentateuch 
in  later  times  (see  ante,  pp.  94,  182). — As  to  synagogue-meetings,  there  is  no 
proof  of  their  introduction  till  the  occasion  recorded  in  Neh.  viii.,  after  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  l?abylon.  (See  Heylin,  Part  I.,  pp.  122  et  seq.,  158 
et  seq. ;  Prideaux's  Connection  of  the  Old  and  ISfew  Testament,  Part  i.,  B.  vi. ; 
Beausobre  and  L'Enfant,  in  Watson's  Coll.  of  Theol.  Tracts,  vol.  iii.,  p.  15S ; 
Dr  Brett  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  47,  48  ;  Michaelis's  Com.  on  the  Laws  of  Moses, 
vol.  iii.,  pj).  150,  156  ;  The  First  Princifjle  of  Church  Government,  by  A.  J. 
Scott,  M.xV.,  pp.  23-28,  40  (London,  1845)  ;  Dr  Edward  Robinson's  Greek  and 
English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  !\.vt.  tafipia.'rov ;  Kitto's  Cyclop,  of  Bill. 
Lit.,  art.  Synagogue;  and  Dean  INIilman,  quoted  ante,  p.  436.)  Philo,  who  is 
quoted  by  Hengstenberg  {op.  cit.  p.  93  ;  see  also  p.  13),  says  only  that  "  it  is 
a  custom  received  from  our  forefathers,  and  still  continued,  to  consecrate  this  day 
to  science — the  study  of  the  nature  of  things."  This,  according  to  Hengsten- 
berg, is  language  "  more  conformed  to  the  taste  and  style  of  the  Gentiles"  than 
the  words  of  Josephus  are  ;  but  in  truth  it  is  more  conformed  to  the  law  of  Moses 
likewise.  The  same  learned  German  argues,  from  divers  passages  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  Prophets,  that  the  public  worship  of  God  by  the  people,  and  also  the 
study  of  the  law,  must  have  been  intended  to  be  a  part  of  Sabbath-duty.  But 
although  he  shews  himself  well  aware  of  the  diiference  between  the  mode  of 
sanctifying  the  Sabbath  (?'.  e.,  of  distinguisliing  it  from  other  days),  and  the  mode 
of  occupying  the  time  so  sanctified,  separated,  or  marked  off,  he  is  not  sufficiently 
careful  to  avoid  confounding  these  two  ideas  in  the  course  of  his  argument.  As 
to  the  sanctification  of  the  day,  is  it  credible  that  the  manner  of  effecting  this 
could  be  imperfectly  indicated  in  the  law  apjyointing  the  sanctification? — or, 
that  if  something  was  meant  to  be  essential  for  that  purpose,  beyond  what  the 
commandment  enjoins,  neglect  of  the  thing  there  specified  could  have  been  the 
only  form  oi profanation  of  the  Sabbath  which  is  ever  hinted  at  in  Scripture  ? 
Hengstenberg  thinks  that  "  the  pecidiar  sacrifice  offered  on  the  Sabbath"  (see 
Numb,  xxviii.  9,  10 ;  and  infra,  p.  549),  "  is  at  once  a  jiroof  that  the  rest  was  not 
the  only  mark  of  the  Sabbath." — (P.  14.)  But  in  fact,  it  is  a  proof  merely  that 
a  double  sacrifice  was  to  be  offered  upon  the  sanctified  day  ,•  not  that  the  double 
sacrifice  was  a  part  of  the  means  of  marking  or  distinguishing  that  day  from  the 
others.  Again,  he  supposes  that  it  must  have  been  "  the  intention  of  the  law- 
giver that  the  spare  time,  caused  by  the  leisure  of  the  seventh  day,  should  be 
employed  in  the  study  of  the  law."  Very  possibly  I  though  not,  I  think,  so  cer- 
tainly as  he  infers  (see  Deut.  sxxi.  9-13  ;  2  Kings  xxii.  and  xxiii. ;  2  Chron.  xvii. 
7-9)  :  still,  the  employment  of  the  spare  time  (or  part  of  it)  was  very  different 
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on  other  days,"  and  "  the  spending  the  whole  time  in  the  public  and 
private  exercises  of  God's  worship,  except  so  much  as  is  to  he  taken 
up  in  the  works  of  necessity  and  mercy ;"  and  that  it  forbids,  as 
"  profanations"  of  the  Sabbath,  "  idleness"  (which  must  mean  neglect 
to  perform  religious  exercises,  and  works  of  necessity  or  mercy,  from 
morning  to  night),  and  "  unnecessaiy  thoughts  or  loords  about  worldly 
employments  or  recreations"  ? 

The  answer  of  course  will  be,  that  all  these  modes  of  sanctification 
and  profanation  are  implied, — 1.  In  the  command  to  "keep  holy  the 
sabbath-day  ;  "  2.  In  the  description  of  it  as  "  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  f^  3.  In  the  statement  that  "  God  Messed  i\\Q  sabbath-day  and 
hallowed  it,"  because,  after  creating  the  universe  in  six  days,  "  he 
rested  the  seventh  day"  from  his  labours  ;  and,  4.  In  the  passages 
quoted  in  the  Catechism,  notes  (/),  (o),  and  {q),  ante,  p.  488. 

The  third  of  these  reasons  being  now  defunct,  the  others  alone  re- 
quire to  be  considered. 

As  to  the  Hebrew  word  translated  "  keep  holy,"  "hallow,"  and 
"  sanctify,"  every  scholar  will  admit  that  in  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment it  has  no  such  meaning  as  the  Sabbatarians  imagine.  Its  primary 
signification  is  simply  "  to  set  apart;"  while  that  of  the  adjective  trans- 
lated "  holy,"  is  "  set  apart,''''  ^'^  separated  from  the  mass,"  "unused  for 
ordinary  purposes ;"  the  purposes  for  which  the  thing  or  person  is 
set  apart,  being  always  implied  to  be  more  honourable  or  agreeable 
than  those  which  would  otherwise  have  continued  to  be  served.  Of 
the  adjective,  the  secondary  meaning  is  "  clean"  (which,  however,  is  by 
some  thought  to  be  the  primary  sense,  and  "  set  apart"  the  secondary) ; 
and  all  agree  that  "pure  in  mind"  is  a  figurative  signification,  of  later 
origin  than  the  others.  Throughout  the  Pentateuch,  the  usual  mean- 
ings are  "  set  apart,"  and  "  clean."  Thus,  Exod.  xix.  6,  "  Ye  shall  be  to 
me  an  holy  nation,"  means,  "  Ye  shall  be  to  me  a  nation  set  apart 
from  all  others  ;"  or,  as  ver.  5  has  it,  "  Ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure 
unto  me  above  all  people :"  so  also  Exod.  xxxi.  13,  "  I  am  the  Lord 
that  sanctify  you."  In  Lev.  xxvii.  30,  the  tithe  of  the  land  is  said  to 
be  "  holy  unto  the  Lord  ;"  set  apart  or  appropriated  to  Him.  And  the 
epithet  "  holy,"  when  joined,  as  it  frequently  is  in  Scripture,  to  God's 
name  Jehovah,  seems  to  be  so  applied  because  the  word  was  not  to  be 

from  the  sanctification  by  which  it  was  created.  According  to  Hengstenberg's 
way  of  reasoning,  we  must  infer  from  Neh.  viii.  10-12  {ante,  p.  434),  that  feast- 
ing and  mailing  great  mirth  was  the  mode  oi  sanctifying  the  day  there  mentioned 
as  "  holy  unto  the  Lord  ;"  not  the  mere  way  of  fitly  occupying  the  day  which  was 
already  holy.  He  refers  also  to  the  "  holy  convocation"  above  noticed,  and 
urges  out  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  other  considerations  which  might  easily 
be  met,  were  it  needful  to  do  so  in  a  country  where  it  is  a  received  doctrine 
that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  the  only  portions  of  the  Jewish  law  which  re- 
tain their  force. — Ilolden  writes  with  perfect  candour  on  this  question,  and 
concludes  that  "  on  the  whole,  the  phrase  '  an  holy  convocation'  is  of  very 
doubtful  interpretation  :  yet,"  says  he,  "  it  is  the  only  one  which  seems  to 
sanction  the  practice  of  sabbatical  public  worship) ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Deity,  if  he  had  intended  to  enjoin  such  a  practice  among 
the  Israelites,  would  have  done  it  in  ambiguous  terms,  it  may  safely  be  con- 
cluded that  they  were  left  at  liberty  by  the  Mosaic  law  as  to  the  mode  by 
which  they  were  individually  to  sanctify  the  Sabbath"  {The  Christian  Sabbath, 
p.  132) ;  by  which  last  expression  Holden  must  surely  mean,  "  to  spend  the 
time,  appointed  to  be  sanctified  by  rest  from  labour."    The  italics  are  his  own. 
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spoken  except  on  most  solemn  occasions ;  in  other  words,  it  was  to  be 
set  apart  from  ordinary  use.*  In  Bxod.  xix.  12,  Moses  is  ordered  to 
"set  bounds  unto  the  people  round  about  [Sinai],  saying.  Take  heed  to 
yourselves  that  ye  go  not  up  into  the  mount,  or  touch  the  border  of 
it ;  whosoever  toucheth  the  mount,  shall  be  surely  put  to  death." 
That  is  to  say,  he  was  to  fix  limits  within  which  the  ground  should 
be  regarded  as  holt/— set  apart — secured  from  intrusion.  The  correct- 
ness of  this  interpretation  is  evident  from  ver.  23,  where  the  setting 
of  the  bounds  by  Moses  is  expressly  referred  to  as  a  "  sanctification" 
of  the  mount :  "  The  people,"  says  he  to  the  Lord,  "  cannot  come  up 
to  Mount  f^inai ;  for  thou  chargedst  us,  saying,  Set  bounds  about  the 
mount,  and  sanctify  it."  As  the  last  three  words  do  not  occur  in  the 
command,  ver.  12,  they  must  either  refer  to  the  warning  to  the  people 
not  to  break  through,  or  merely  repeat  the  idea  expressed  by  the 
words  which  immediately  precede  them. 

In  the  injunction  to  keep  the  camp  hoh/,  that  "  the  Lord,  who  walk- 
eth  in  the  midst  of  it,  may  see  no  unclean  thing  in  thee"  (Deut.  xxiii. 
14),  the  only  possible  meaning  of  the  word  is  clean ;  as  is  the  case 
also  in  Bxod.  xix.  10,  "  Glo  unto  the  people  and  sanctify  them  to-day 
and  to-morrow,  and  let  them  wash  their  clothes."  That  to  "  sanctify 
the  sabbath-day"  means  simply  to  set  it  apart  from  other  days,  so 
that,  as  the  Israelites  were  not  to  intrude  upon  Mount  Sinai,  so  the 
labours  of  the  six  days  should  not  intrude  upon  the  seventh,  is  so  fully 
admitted  by  the  learned  advocates  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  that  the 
fact  may  be  considered  indisputable.  Thus  Horsley,  speaking  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  says  plainly,  "  Set  it  apart  is  the  true  import  of 
the  word  'hallowed  it;'"f  and  again,  with  reference  to  Gen.  ii.  3, 
'"He  hallowed  it,' — that  is,  God  distinguished  this  particular  day,  and 
set  it  apart  from  the  rest."j:  In  like  manner  Dr  Wardlaw  says,  "  The 
primary  import  of  the  word  holy  is,  that  the  day  is  set  apart."^  And 
Dr  Chalmers,  commenting  upon  Rom.  i.  1,  where  Paul  describes  him- 
self as  "  an  apostle,  separated  unto  the  gospel  of  Clod,"  explains  "  se- 
parated unto"  as  meaning  "  set  apart  to  a  particular  work,"  and  then 
proceeds  as  follows : — "  You  know  that  holiness,  in  its  original  mean- 
ing, just  signifies  separation  from  the  mass.  It  is  thus  that  the  ves- 
sels of  the  temple  are  holy, — it  is  thus  that  the  terms  common  and 
unclean,  are  held,  in  the  language  of  the  ceremonial  law,  to  be  syno- 
nymous. And  it  is  thus  that  the  devoting  or  setting  apart  of  an 
apostle  to  his  office,  is  expressed  by  the  consecration  of  him  to  it ; 
and  even,  in  one  part  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  sanctifying  of 
him  to  it.  This  explains  a  passage  that  might  be  otherwise  difiicult, 
John  xvii.  17-19, '  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth  :  thy  word  is  truth. 
As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them 
into  the  world.  And  for  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  also 
might  be  sanctified  through  the  truth.'  To  sanctify  here  is  not  ap- 
plied to  the  personal  but  the  ofiicial  character.  It  is  not  to  moralize 
the  heart,  but  merely  to  set  apart  to  an  employment ;  and  thus  bears 

*  See  ante,  p.  490.  f   Sermon  xxii.  J   Sermon  xxiii. 

§  Discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  p.  185.  Dr  Wardlaw  puts  more  meaning  than 
this  primary  one  into  it  in  the  Fourth  Commandment ;  but  he  must  allow  that 
it  mav  mean  only  this,  and  that  the  additional  meaning  may  be  quite  fanciful. 
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application  to  the  Apostle  Christ,  as  to  the  apostles  whom  He  was 
addressing."  * 

The  analogy  between  the  physically-enclosed  Mount  Sinai,  upon 
which  the  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  intrude,  and  the  legally-en- 
closed Sabbath-day,  upon  which  the  labourer -w us,  forbidden  to  intrude, 
is  well  shewn  in  the  phraseology  of  Isaiah  Iviii.  13,  "  If  thou  shalt 
ktrn  awatf  ih/ foot  from  the  Sahhath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy 
day,"  &c.  On  this  Dr  Wardlaw  observes  :  "  In  order  to  a  simple  and 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  somewhat  singular  form  of  speech,  we 
ought,  I  should  suppose,  to  conceive  of  a  person  as,  during  the  pre- 
ceding days  of  the  week,  following  a  particular  course, — going  for- 
ward in  the  prosecution  of  his  worldly  engagements, — and,  when  the 
Sabbath  arrives,  as  stopping  in  his  course, — desisting  from  his  ordi- 
nary occupations, —  not  intruding  on  its  hallowed  hours  with  the  foot- 
step of  earthly  and  secular  businesses, — but  waiting  till  it  be  over, — 
devoting  it  to  its  own  proper  employments  aud  purposes, — '  resting 
the  Sabbath-day  according  to  the  commandment.'  "f 

We  thus  see  with  what  large  abatement  must  be  received  the  asser- 
tion of  Dr  Jennings  in  his  Jewish  Antiquities,^  that  "  the  word  '  sanc- 
tify,' applied  either  to  persons  or  things,  usually  imports,  not  only  the 
separation  of  them  from  common  use,  but  the  dedication  of  them  to  the 
more  immediate  service  of  Grod  ;"  and  that  "  to  sanctify  the  Sabbath 
therefore,  according  to  the  true  import  of  the  word,  is  not  only  to  re- 
frain from  common  business,  but  to  spend  the  day  in  the  peculiar  service 
of  God,  or  in  relitjious  exercises  and  acts  of  devotion." 

Did  the  Israelites  ever  understand  it  to  be  their  duty  to  spend  the 
Sabbath  in  religious  exercises  and  acts  of  devotion  ?  Did  the  Phari- 
sees? Did  Jesus  Christ  or  his  apostles?  Is  it  anywhere  in  Scripture 
charged  against  a  Jew  that  he  neglected  to  perform  religious  exercises 
and  acts  of  devotion  on  the  Sabbath  ?  Is  Sabbath-profanation  ever  re- 
presented in  Scripture  as  anything  but  the  doing  of  work?  To  these 
questions  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Bible  emphatically  answers.  No  ! 

*  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  vol.  i.,  p.  46. — It  is  Coleridge,  I 
think,  who  exclaims — 

"  How  sweet  to  him  who,  all  the  week, 

Through  city  crowds  must  push  his  way. 
To  stroll  alone  through  fields  and  woods, 
And  hallow  thus  the  Sabbath-day  !" 
Here   the  word  "  hallow"  is  as   correctly   as  it   is    beautifully  employed. 
Some  even  of  those  who  think  it  their  duty  to  spend  the  whole  Sunday  in  re- 
ligious exercises  may  applaud  this  use  of  the  word  :  for  although — 

"  Where  mighty  congregations  throng  amain. 
And  pulpit-thunders  sliake  the  astonished  fane. 
And  through  far  roofs  long-volumed  organs  j)eal, 
There  are,  who  then  alone  consent  to  feel. 
Others,  shy  souls,  whom  silken  crowds  perplex, 
Polemics  tire,  and  actor-j)reachers  vex, 
Love  more,  like  hermit  near  his  cross  of  stone. 
To  pace,  at  eve,  the  silent  turf  alone, 
And  softly  breathe,  or  inly  muse,  a  prayer, 
And  find,  not  less,  the  general  Father  thei-e." 

Rhymed  Plea  for  Tolerance,  p.  112, 
t  Discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  p.  198.  J  Edinburgh,  1808.     P.  327. 
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"  It  is  indeed  particularly  observable,"  says  I)r  Barrow,  "  that  in 
this  [the  fourth]  comniaud  there  is  uot  au  express  order  coucerniuo; 
the  natural  o)-  moral  service  of  Grod  (by  prayer,  or  hearing  Ct od's  Law) 
to  be  publicly  performed  on  this  day."*  Or  privately  either,  he  might 
have  added  with  equal  truth ;  for  the  phrase  "  keep  holy,"  it  has 
been  shewn,  will  by  no  means  support  the  vast  theological  structure 
erected  on  it  by  the  Puritans,  whom  for  this  reason  I  formerly  charged 
with  nltrajit(l((ism.-\  "  There  is  here,"  says  the  Sabbath  Alliance, 
"  no  room  for  equivocation.  Holj/  must  just  mean  lioly ;  that  is,  sacred 
to  Grod.  If  it  does  not  mean  this,  it  means  NOTiiiNa  at  all. 
And  if  men  will  not  understand  words  in  their  plain  and  obvious 
sense,  let  them  at  least  be  honest,  and  say  so.  Let  them  at  once  ac- 
knowledge that  tliey  wish  it  not  to  be  so,  and  that  therefore  they 
hold  it  not  to  be  so."+  The  Alliance,  in  short,  unable  to  imagine  the 
possibility  of  any  one  interpreting  a  Hebrew  word  dilferently  from 
themselves,  or  from  the  translators  whom  they  slavishly  follow,  ace 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  believing  that  whoever  says  that  it  means 
something  else,  is  saying  what  he  knows  to  be  false,  and  endeavouring 
by  self-deceit  to  smother  his  sense  of  sin.  But  allowing,  as  I  can 
well  afford  to  do,  that  the  word  means  "  AoZj/,"  and  that  "  /w/j/"  means 
"  sacred  to  GoiV — still  the  question  remains,  What  does  "  sacred  to 
Grod"  signify — how  were  the  Jews  to  keep  the  day  sacred  to  Grod?  The 
answer  of  the  Sabbatarians  is  in  the  ultrajudaical  responses  to  Ques- 
tions 60  and  61  of  the  Catechism  ;§  while  minels,  wholly  contained  in 
the  Mosaic  injunction,  "  In  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work."  Assum- 
ing, with  the  Alliance,  that  "  the  Sabbath  is  not  ours,  but  Grod's,  and 
therefore  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  spend  it  as  we  please,  but  as  He 
directs,"  II  can  any  one  find  in  the  precept  a  farther  direction  than 
this  prohibition  of  work— any  direction  about  active  duties  ?  Can  the 
Alliance  produce  from  the  Decalogue  any  justification  of  their  aver- 
ment, that  "  miserably  do  those  pervert  and  degrade  the  Sabbath, 
and  with  awful  presumption  sin  against  Glod,  who  would  convert  it 
into  a  day  of  amusement  or  healthful  recreation"  ?^  Or  can  Dr 
Wardlaw,  who  says  that  "  this  command  prescribes  the  proportions  of 
time  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  secular  ««(?io  sjyi ritual  concerns,  to  the 
labours  of  the  present  world,  and  to  the  service  of  God,  and  preparation 
for  the  ivorld  to  come,"**  refer  to  the  words  which  demand  other  "service" 

*  Exposition  of  the  Decalogue,  in  Barrow's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  574-5,  ed. 
1847. 

t  See  ante,  pp.  62,  355.  X  Tract  No.  II.,  p.  1. 

§  See  ante,  p.  487-8. — Or  take  the  following  dictum  of  Dr  Bruce  :  "  The 
most  prominent  and  characteristic  duty  of  the  Sabbath,  is  the  duty  of  attendance 
on  the  public  worship  of  God  in  the  sanctuary." — {The  Duty  and  Privilege  of 
Keeping  the  Sabbath,  p.  57.)  This  is  just  as  if  one  should  say,  "  The  principal 
character  in  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  is  Coriolanus."  What  right  has  Dr  Bruce 
to  degrade  thus  the  only  duty  which  the  Fourth  Commandment  prescribes,  and 
to  thrust  over  its  head  another  "  duty"'  which  is  totally  different,  and  has  no 
title  to  be  sjjoken  of  at  all  in  connection  with  that  precept,  far  less  to  be  called 
the  most  prominent  and  characteristic  duty  of  the  Sabbath  ?  lias  he  forgotten 
Deut.  iv.  2  ?  "Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  1  command  you,  neither 
shall  you  diminish  aught  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord  your  God  which  1  command  you." 

II   Tract  No.  IV.,  p.  4.  ^  Ibid. 

**  Discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  p.  82.    See  also  pp.  45,  78  et  seq.,  99,  Ql-Oft, 
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than  abstinence  from  labour  ;  or  can  he  shew  us  a  single  allusion  in  the 
Law  of  Moses  to  that  world  to  come,  for  which  he  says  the  command- 
ment prescribes  time  to  prepare  ?  And  since,  in  the  case  of  "  cattle," 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  has  in  it  nothinoc  "  spiritual,"  whence 
does  he  infer  that  in  the  case  of  menservants  and  maidservants, 
for  whom,  precisely  as  for  cattle,  the  commandment  makes  provision, 
"  without  doubt  the  jmncipalmeaiiiuff  oi  the  wordi  'that  they  may  rest 
as  well  as  thou,'  is,  that  they  should  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  spi- 
ritual I'est  of  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  their  masters?"* 

Professor  Maurice  observes  :  "  The  word  '  hoh/,''  which  people  in  our 
day  repeat  as  if  they  were  quite  sure  that  they  knew  what  it  means, 
and  could  assume  that  every  one  else  knew  what  it  means,  must,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  interpreted  by  the  Scripture  itself,  and  not  by  any 
notions  or  practices  of  ours."f 

138,  155,  160,  179,  195,  198  etseq.,  291  ;  Baxter,  vol.  xiii.,  i).  422  j  Tlie  Quar- 
terly  Review,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  523  ;  Ilolden  on  the  Sabbath,  p.  85,  86,  396- 
406,  414,  416  ;  Ilengstenberg,  pp.  18,  35  ;  Lorimer,  p.  67  ;  the  Eclectic  Review, 
June  1830,  p.  500  ;  and  the  Christian  )Sabbath  considered  in  its  Various  Aspects, 
pp.  61,  75,  88,  104,  115,  136,  142,  147,  160,  174,  260,  289,  397,  423. 

*  AVardlaw,  p.  234.     See  ante,  pp.  225-6,  420. 

t  Sermons  on  the  Sabbath-day,  &c.,  by  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  M.A., 
Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's  College,  London. 
1853.  P.  8. — The  promising  sentence  above  quoted  introduces  a  briefly-stated, 
and,  as  it  seems  (perhaps  by  reason  of  the  brevity),  somewhat  fanciful  theory 
of  a  connection  of  the  holiness  of  the  Sabbath  with  the  holiness  of  the  Israel- 
itish  nation.  Had  the  limits  of  his  sermon  pei-mitted  him,  surely  so  acute  and 
well-informed  a  thinker  as  Mr  Maurice  could  have  given  us  a  more  satisfactory 
exposition  of  the  meaning  of  "  holy''  than  this.  Moreover,  I  beg  him  to  recon- 
sider whether  it  is  really  the  case  that,  in  the  Fourth  Commandment,  "  work 
is  enjoined  just  as  much  as  rest  is  enjoined.''  Unquestionably  God  does  enjoin 
work,  and  severely  punishes  idleness,  in  the  course  of  his  regular  providence 
(see  ante,  p.  451,  and  Dr  ('onibe's  Physiologii  ap2jliedto  Health)  ;  but  in  common 
with  the  generality  of  theologians,  and,  it  is  believed,  the  Jews  themselves,  I 
fail  to  discover  any  such  injunction  in  the  commandment — the  entire  scope  of 
which  appears  to  be  contained  in  the  opening  words,  "  Keep  the  Sabbath- 
day  to  sanctify  it.''  The  idea  thus  expressed  pervades  so  thoroughly  the  rest 
of  the  commandment,  and  is  so  exclusively  pointed  at  by  the  reason  annexed, 
that  the  clause,  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  thy  work,"  should,  I 
think,  be  held  to  signify  merely,  "  In  six  days  shall  all  thy  work  be  done,  so 
that  no  part  of  it  may  encroach  upon  the  Sabbath."'  The  only  other  writer  by 
whom  I  have  observed  the  notion  of  Professor  INIaurice  to  be  advocated,  is  the 
author  of  the  clever  but  somewhat  eccentric  article  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  North 
British  Review,  vol.  xviii.,  Feb.  1853,  p.  420. 

This  reviewer,  it  may  be  mentioned  by  the  by,  attempts  in  vain  a  recon- 
ciliation of  Genesis  and  Geology  (p.  401);  resuscitating  the  hypothesis  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  not  created  on  the  fourth  day,  but  then  became 
visible,  owing  to  the  clearing  away  of  thick  vapours  which  had  previously 
enveloped  the  earth.  To  the  fertile  brain  of  Whiston,  I  suppose,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  main  part  of  this  theory  (See  his  "  Discourse  concerning  the 
Nature,  Style,  and  Extent  of  the  Mosaic  History  of  the  Creation,"  p.  13  et  seq., 
prefixed  to  his  Neiv  Theory  of  the  Earth,  Lond.  1696) ;  and  of  no  small  service 
has  it  ever  since  been  to  the  reconcilers  of  the  Hebrew  cosmogony  with  science. 
Thus,  Bishop  Newton,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  "  History  of  the  Creation," 
coolly  says,  "  On  the  first  day  God  created  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  earth," 
....  but  "  it  was  not  till  the  fourth  day  that  the  sun  apjjeared  in  full  lustre. 
The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  said  to  be  then  made,  because  they  were  then 
made  visible  and  conspicuous  upon  earth." — (^Works,  ed.  1782,  vol.  ii.,  p.  60,  62.) 
He,  however,  admits  that  in  the   narrative  of  tlie  creation  and  fall  of  man, 
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"  The  word  /iw/j/,"  says  a  modei'u  writer  on  the  Sabbath,  "  has  now 
become  so  associated  in  our  minds  with  puritanical  ideas  of  self-morti- 
fication, and  with  modern  religious  forms  of  worship,  that  we  are 
naturally  misled  by  it  from  the  moaning  of  the  original.  Many 
pious  persons  suppose  that  the  command  to  keep  the  Sabbath-day 
holy,  was  equivalent  to  an  injunction  to  attend  a  parish  church,  hear 
two  or  more  sermons  in  the  course  of  the  Sunday,  and  during  the  rest 
of  the  day  to  keep  in-doors  and  read  the  Bible.  The  Jews,  however, 
did  not  do  this,  for  the  Bible  was  not  wi'itten,  and  sermons  in  its  ex- 
position (which  would  have  wanted  texts)  could  not  well  be  preached. 
Nor  does  it  appear,  from  any  passage  in  the  books  of  Moses,  that 
religious  admonitions  or  discourses  of  any  kind  formed  a  part  of  the 
Tabernacle  service.  Nor  is  even  prayer  mentioned  as  an  important 
part  of  public  worship.  The  religious  worship  of  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  Moses  consisted  wholly  of  the  ceremonials  of  offerings  and 
sacrifices  ;  which  were  not  confined  to  Sabbaths,  but  were  continuous 
throughout  the  week,  and  throughout  each  day  of  the  week.  The 
public  service  of  the  Tabernacle  was  the  daily  and  an  evening  sacri- 
fice of  '  a  lamb  of  the  first  year,'  without  blemish,  as  a  burnt-otfering. 
On  Sabbaths  the  service  was  the  same,  with  this  dilierence  only,  that, 
instead  of  one  lamb,  two  lambs  were  then  oifered.  The  Tabernacle, 
however  (as  subsequently  the  Temple),  was  always  open  for  the  re- 
ception of  gifts  to  the  altar,  the  times  for  presenting  which  depended 
upon  crops,  and  seasons,  and  the  convenience  of  individuals.  The 
ceremonial  for  these  must  have  been  short,  from  the  multitudes  who 
attended,  and  it  was  probably  confined,  in  each  case,  to  a  short  invo- 
cation and  blessing.  The  books  of  Moses  prescribe  with  great  mi- 
nuteness the  nature  of  the  ofterings  to  be  made,  as  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  both  poor  and  rich  ;   but  there  is  not  a  word  of  re- 

*'  the  language  is  extremely  figurative,  being  taken  from  the  ancient  pictures 

and  hieroglyphics  wherein  these  transactions  were  first  recorded What  was 

the  particular  nature  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
determine.  '  Eating  tlie  forbidden  fruit  '  is  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of 
the  same  hieroglyphic  characters  wherein  tlie  history  of  the  fall  was  recorded 
before  the  use  of  letters." — (Pp.  65,  71.)  Had  the  Bishop  written  a  century  later, 
he  would  perhaps  have  discovered  that  the  language  of  the  cosmogony  likewise 
had  been  taken  from  his  "  ancient  pictures  and  liieroglyphics.'' 

See  also  the  Ancient  Universal  History,  B.  I.,  ch.  i.,  vol.  i.,  p.  122-7;  Arch- 
bishop King's  Sermon  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  annexed  to  Law's  translation  of  his 
Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  p.  516;  Bishop  Sherlock  on  Prophecy,  Disc,  iii., 
and  Dissert,  on  the  Sense  of  tlie  Ancients  before  Christ  on  the  Circumstances 
and  Consequences  of  the  Pall, — and  Appendix  thereto,  being  a  Further  Inquiry 
into  the  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Fall  {Works,  ed.  1830,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  49,  155- 
214);  and  Lardner  on  the  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man 
{Works,  ed.  1815,  vol.  v.,  pp.  446-558).  To  the  references  given,  ante  p.  90,  I 
add  Dr  Robertson's  Disquisition  concerning  Ancient  India,  Appendix  {Works, 
ed.  1818,  vol.  xii.,  p.  282) ;  and  Law's  Theory  of  Religion,  pp.  75,  264,  327. 

How  ridiculous  appears  now  the  following  morsel  of  scriptural  science, 
given  out  by  the  pious  and  respectable  Bishop  Home  in  1784.  "  The  globe  of 
the  earth,  as  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  is  a  shell,  or  hollow  sphere,  enclosing 
within  it  a  body  of  waters,  styled  '  the  great  deep,'  or  abyss.  The  earth,  at  the 
creation,  was  covered  on  all  sides  with  water,  which,  at  the  command  of  God, 
retired  to  this  abyss  beneath,  from  whence,  at  the  same  coiumand,  it  came  forth 
in  the  days  of  Noah  ;  and,  having  performed  its  task,  was  again  dismissed  as 
before." — {Letters  on  Tnfidelitv,  Letter  XII..  on  the  Flood;  Home's  Works,  vol. 
vi.,  p.  468.) 
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ference  in  the  Pentateuch  to  offerings  or  sacrifices,  or  attendance  upon 
them,  as  peculiar  Sahbath  duties. 

"  As  before  observed,  the  woixl  holi/  signifies  separate.  The  Hebrew 
is  t^~\p  Kadosh,  '  to  set  apart,'  Parkhurst  renders  it,  '  to  separate, 
or  set  apart  from  its  common  and  ordinary  to  some  higher  use  or 
purpose  ;'  and  describes  it  as  corresponding  with  the  word  Badil, 
which  signifies  '  divide,'  and  first  occurs  in  Grenesis  i.  4  ('  and  Grod 
divided  the  light  from  the  darkness').  The  vessels  of  the  sanctuary 
were  to  be  '  holy  unto  the  Lord  ;'  that  is,  they  were  to  be  kept  strictly 
separate  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  Lest  they  should  be  broken 
or  misappropriated,  they  were  on  no  occasion  to  be  used  by  any  but 
the  priests  ; — the  origin  of  the  custom  which  prevents  modern  Brah- 
mins from  either  eating  or  drinking  from  vessels  that  have  been 
touched  by  profane  hands.  The  fourth  command  of  the  Decalogue 
may  therefore  be  rendered,  '  Remember  the  seventh  day  to  keep  it 
separate  :'  and  these  terms  convey  its  full  meaniug.  The  command 
is  not,  '  Remember  the  seventh  day  to  keep  it  with  solemnity ;''  nor 
Remember  the  seventh  day  to  devote  it  exclusively  to  sacrificial  or 
other  religious  rites  :'  the  injunction  is  simply  to  keep  it  separate  from 
other  days,  and  the  explanation  of  the  distinction  to  be  observed  is 
given  with  the  text.  Other  days  were  to  be  working  days,  but  the 
seventh  day  was  to  be  a  rest  day  or  holiday."* 

In  fact,  this  word  holidai/,  as  employed  by  Presbyterians,  represents 
exactly  what  was  meant  by  holi/  when  applied  to  days,until  the  Puritans 
came  in  and  perverted  it.  Among  our  forefathers,  as  among  the  Jews,f 
a  holy  day  was  a  day  of  festive  enjoyment ;  and  even  by  Baxter,  the  word 
"  feast"  is  given  as  the  exact  synonyrae  of  "  an  holy  day."|  The  expres- 
sion "  keep  holy,"  in  short,  is  one  of  "  those  parrot-like  phrases  which, 
to  the  disgrace  of  human  reason,  so  often  bind  men's  minds  with  a 
secret  and  sovereign  charm  ;"§  and  well  has  Southey  said,  "  Be- 
ware how  you  allow  words  to  pass  for  more  than  they  are  worth,  and 
bear  in  mind  what  alteration  is  sometimes  produced  in  their  current 
value  by  the  course  of  time."  ||     Even  had  our  forefathers  translated 

*  Sabbaths  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Septenary  Institutions,  &c.,  pp. 
28,  29. 

t  Ante,  pp.  433-9  ;  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant,  in  Watson's  Coll.  of  Theol.  Tracts, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  233;  Michaelis,  Com.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  187  et  seq.  ,•  Holden,  pp.  116,  117  ; 
and  Hengstenberg,  p.  32.  See  also  the  Psalms  passim,  particularly  the  Hun- 
dredth;  the  texts  cited  by  Holden,  infra,  p.  555;  and,  above  all,  Hosea  ii.  11, 
"  I  will  also  cause  all  her  mirth  to  cease,  her  feast-days,  her  new  moons,  and 
her  sabbaths,  and  all  her  solemn  feasts."  In  Hosea  ix.  5,  "the  solemn  day," 
and  "  the  feast  of  the  Lord,"  seem  to  mean  one  and  the  same  occasion. 

Even  Dr  Lorimer  says  that  "  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  there  was 
no  remarkable  rigidity  about  the  Hebrew  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  that 
to  suppose  the  reverse  springs  from  not  a  few  looking  at  the  old  scriptural  law 
through  the  light  of  the  perverse  superstitions  of  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Christ." 
— (_The  Protestant  or  the  Popish  Sahbath?  p.  64.) 

J  Works,  vol.  xix.,  p.  191. 

§  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xliv.,  p.  511. 

II  See  also  Baxter,  quoted  ante,  p.  227.  —  Bishop  Hoadly  says:  "One  of 
those  great  effects  which  length  of  time  is  seen  to  bring  along  with  it,  is 
the  alteration  of  the  meaning  annexed  to  certain  sounds.  The  signification 
of  a  word,  well  known  and  understood  by  those  who  first  made  use  of  it, 
is   very   insensibly    varied  by  passing    through  many  mouths,  and    by   being 
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the  Fourth  Commandment  "  Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it 
with  solemnity,^'  the  meaning  would  not  have  been  that  which  the 
Westminster  divines  and  the  wliole  body  of  the  Puritans  have 
thrust  upon  the  word  "  sanctity"  therein  :  i'or  solemniti/,  which  at  first 
signified  an^  anniversary  occasion,*  next  came  to  mean  any  stated  pe- 
riodical occasion ;  and  by  our  ancestors  was  currently  used  for  the 
formality  or  ceremony,  whether  religious  or  otherwise,  which  at- 
tended any  feast,  meeting,  or  entertainment  whatever.  Thus  we 
read  of  "  a  solemn  supper"  in  Macheth,  and  of  the  solemn  festivities  of 

taken  and  given  by  multitudes,  in  common  discourse,  till  it  often  comes  to  stand 
for  a  complication  of  notions,  as  distant  from  the  original  intention  of  it,  nay, 
as  contradictory  to  it,  as  darkness  is  to  ligiit.  The  ignorance  and  weakness  of 
some,  and  the  passions  and  bad  designs  of  others,  are  the  great  instruments  of 
this  evil ;  which,  even  when  it  seems  to  affect  only  indifferent  matters,  ought 
in  reason  to  be  opposed,  as  it  tends  in  its  nature  to  confound  men's  notions  in 
weightier  points  ;  but,  when  it  hath  once  invaded  the  most  sacred  and  impor- 
tant subjects,  ought  in  duty  to  be  resisted  with  a  more  open  and  undisguised 
zeal,  as  what  toucheth  the  very  vitals  of  all  tliat  is  good,  and  is  just  going  to 
take  from  men's  eyes  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong."- — (Sermon  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Kingdom,  or  Church,  of  Christ,  preached  March  31,  1717  ;  Works, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  416.  See  also  an  article  on  Uiblieal  Interpretation  by  the  late  Dr 
M'Crie,  in  the  Preshyterian  Review,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  397-8.)  Thus  the  word  "  heart,''' 
which  with  us  means  the  affections,  was  used  by  the  Hebrews  for  the  understanding  ,- 
and  important  errors  are  committed  by  readers  of  Scripture  who  are  ignorant 
of  this  fact.  Again,  any  mark  of  respect  is  called  "  worship"  in  our  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  (e.  g.,  in  Luke  xiv.  10),  whereas  the  meaning  is  now  restricted 
to  acts  of  devotion  to  the  Deity,  &c.  In  the  same  verse,  "  Sit  down  in  the  low- 
est room,"  means  in  the  lowest  place  at  table.  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  the 
old  painters  did,  that  "  a  coat"  and  "  a  cloak"  in  the  New  Testament  were  such 
as  covered  Dutchmen  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  that  a  "  pillar"  of  Pharaoh's 
palace  or  Solomon's  temple  was  a  Corinthian  column  in  a  Palladian  structure  ; 
and  that  the  "mill"  which  two  women  were  to  be  grinding  at,  was  like  the 
hand-mills  of  later  times.  As  llubens  and  Kemble  stripped  modern  costumes 
from  ancient  figures,  so  have  biblical  scholars  who  have  arisen  since  the  As- 
sembly of  Divines  interpreted  the  Scriptures  at  Westminster,  substituted  much 
ancient  truth  for  much  modern  misapprehension.  Tlie  word  "  clergy, '^  which 
now  means  only  ecclesiastical  persons,  meant  formerly  all  men  of  learning,  and 
in  the  apostolic  times  (See  1  Pet.  v.  3)  signified  the  Christian  people.  Nor  has 
the  meaning  of  "  church''''  undergone  a  smaller  transmutation.  "  It  may  never,'' 
says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  "  liave  occurred  to  some  of  our 
readers,  that  the  Greek  word  which  we  translate  'Church,'  'ExxXyKrla.,  was  the 
peculiar  term  used  to  denote  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  in  the  old  de- 
mocracies ;  that  it  essentially  expresses  a  '  popularly  constituted  meeting,'  and 
that  such,  in  great  measure,  was  the  original  constitution  of  the  Christian 
society.  We  need  not  say  with  what  different  associations  our  English  version 
of  it  is  now  connected  ;  we  need  not  ask  vf hat  popular  elements  are  left  in  [the 
Church  of  England,]  a  body  in  which  the  people  have  no  voice  at  all,  either  by 
themselves  or  their  representatives  ;  where  the  chief  officers,  the  Bishops,  are 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  are  accountable  to  no  one  but  the  Archbi-  hops  and 
the  Crown  for  the  manner  in  which  they  discharge  their  trust." — (Vol  xliv., 
p.  507. 

*  Lat.  sollennis,  "  annual ;"  sollenne,  "  a  solemnity,  a  feast  yearly  kept,  an 
anniversary  ;"  sollenniter,  "  ordinarily,  solemnly,  in  usual  form."  Lawyers  still 
speak  of  the  solemnities  of  deeds,  i.e.  tlie  fixed  forms  in  which  deeds  must  be 
executed.  The  French  words  etiquette  and  routine  give  precisely  the  old  signi- 
fication of  solemnity.  To  drink  a  toast  is  a  solemnity  ;  to  give  it  with  "  three 
times  three''  is  more  solemn  still.  So,  abstinence  from  work  is  the  solen)nity  by 
which  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  distinguished  or  separated  from  other  days. 
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Theseus  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  *  In  Birrel's  Diary,  under 
date  the  2d  of  May  1598,  there  is  a  combination  of  epithets,  which, 
to  a  modern  ear,  is  ludicrous,  but  in  those  days  had  no  such  cha- 
racter :  in  recording  a  banquet  given  by  the  Town  of  Edinburgh  to 
the  Duke  of  Holstein  when  on  a  visit  to  James  VI.,  he  says,  "  The 
King's  Majesty  and  the  Queen  being  both  there,  there  was  great  so- 
lemnity and  merriness  at  the  said  banquet"  f — that  is  to  say,  great 
formality  or  ceremony,  and  merriness.  Even  Locke,  writing  so  lately  as 
1687,  characterises  as  a  "  solemnity"  the  ceremonious  entry  of  a  newly 
married  Prince  of  Nassau  into  Leewaerden,  amid  the  firing  of  muskets 
by  the  burghers.  "  The  cavalcade  and  solemnity,"  says  he,  "  were 
suitable  to  the  greatness  of  the  government."^ — To  which  may  be 
added,  as  the  practical  lesson  to  be  deduced  fi'om  all  these  examples, 
the  following  remarks  of  this  great  philosopher  in  a  letter  to  one  of 
his  friends,  "Commentators,"  says  he,  "not  seldom  make  it  their 
business  to  shew  in  what  sense  a  word  has  been  used  by  other  authors  : 
whereas  the  proper  business  of  a  commentator  is  barely  to  shew  in 
Avhat  sens?!  it  was  used  by  the  author  in  that  place  ;  which,  in  the 
Scripture,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  was  most  commonly  in  the 
ordinary  vulgar  sense  of  that  word  or  phrase  known  in  that  time ;  because 
the  books  were  writ,  as  you  justly  observe,  aud  adapted  to  the  people. 
If  the  critics  had  observed  this,  we  should  have  had  in  their  works  less 
ostentation  and  more  truth  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  the  darkness  and 
doubtfulness  now  spread  upon  the  Scriptures,  had  been  avoided.  I 
have  had  a  late  proof  of  this  in  myself,  who  have  lately  found  iu  some 
large  passages  of  Scripture,  a  sense  quite  different  from  what  I  un- 
derstood it  in  before,  aud  from  what  I  find  iu  commentators  ;  and  yet 
it  appears  so  clear  to  me,  that  when  I  see  you  next  I  shall  dare  to 
appeal  to  you  in  it.  But  I  read  the  word  of  God  without  prepos- 
session or  bias,  and  come  to  it  with  a  resolution  to  take  my  sense 
from  it,  aud  not  with  a  design  to  bring  it  to  the  sense  of  my  system. 
How  much  that  hath  made  men  wind  and  twist  and  indl  the  text  in  all  the 
several  sects  of  Christians,  I  need  not  tell  you.  I  desire  to  take  my 
religion  from  the  Scriptures,  and  then  whether  it  suits  or  suits  not 

*  Macbeth,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  i. ;  and  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  i.,  Sc.  i.. 
Act  iv.,  Sc.  i.,  and  Act.  v.,  Sc.  i.      In  the  last  of  these  the  couplet  occurs— 
"A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity, 
In  nightly  revels,  and  new  jollity." 

In  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  ii.,  a  wedding  is  called  "  a  solemn  fes- 
tival."    In  Titus  Andronicus,  Act.  ii.,  Sc.  i.,  Aaron  says — - 

"  My  lords,  a  solemn  hunting  is  in  hand  ; 
There  will  the  lovely  Roman  ladies  troop." 

And  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act.  i.,  Sc.  v.,  the  ball  in  Capulet's  house  is  spoken 
of  as  a  "solemnity." — The  Jewish  festivals  are  frequently  called  "solemn 
feasts"  in  our  translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  See  particularly  Ilosea  ii.  11, 
quoted  p.  550;  and  Isa.  xxx.  29,  wliere  "  a  holy  solemnity"  means  a  stated 
occasion  of  song  and  gladness. 

But,  as  manj  solemniiies  are  grave,  the  word  solemn  naturally  came,  in  the 
last  place,  to  be  used  iu  the  sense  of  grave  ;  as  by  Shakspeare  himself,  in  King 
John,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  ii. — 

''  Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me  ?  " 

t  Fragments  of  Scottish  History,  p.  46.     Edin.  1798. 

I   Lord  King's  Life  of  Locke,  ed.  1830,  vol.  i.,  p.  303. 
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any  other  denomination,  I  am  not  much  concerned ;  for  I  think  at 
the  last  day  it  will  not  he  inquired  whether  I  were  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or  Church  of  Geneva,  but  whether  I  sought  and  em- 
braced the  truth  in  tlie  lo^'o  of  it."* 

The  writer  on  the  Sal)batli  in  the  Edectk  Review  for  June  1830,  p. 
494,  says,  "  In  the  Fourth  Commandment,  we  know  nothing  that  can 
be  called  ceremonial,  except  it  be  the  prohibition  to  do  any  work  on 
that  day;"  which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  nothing  in  it  can  be 
called  ceremonial  except  it  be  every  thiiu/  that  it  enjoins !  Tlie  re- 
viewer, however,  like  most  other  Sabbatarians,  understands  the  com- 
mandment to  be  "  a  law  ordaining  the  outward  and  public  acknow- 
ledgment and  worship  of  the  Only  True  Grod,  the  Creator  of  the 
world.  That  this,"  says  he,  "is  the  primary  design  and  essential 
character  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  is  evident  from  the  very 
reason  that  is  given  for  its  sanctification  as  a  standing  memorial  of  the 
work  of  creation." — (P.  491.)  But  as  the  reason  here  alluded  to 
is  no  longer  serviceable,  we  must  now  content  ourselves  with  the 
reasons  which  remain,  to  wit  the  following  : — 

1.  "  That  thy  manservant  and  thy  maidservant  may  rest  as  well 
as  thou  :  and  remember  that  thou  (Israel)  wast  a  servant  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy  Grod  brought  thee  out  thence 
thi'ough  a  mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretched-out  arm  :  thbrefore  the 
Lord  thy  Grod  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day."f 

2.  "  Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy  work,  and  on  the  seventh  day  thou 
shalt  rest ;  that  thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy 
handmaid,  and  the  stranger,  may  be  represhed."^; 

3.  "  Verily  my  Sabbaths  ye  shall  keep  :  for  it  is  a  sign  between 
ME  AND  YOU,  THROUGHOUT  YOUR  GENERATIONS  ;  that  ye  may  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord,  that  doth  sanctify  you.  Ye  shall  keep  the  Sab- 
bath THEREFORE  ;    for  it  is  holy  unto  you."§ 

From  these  three  passages  we  learn,  1.  That  the  heneficial  purpose 
of  the  festival  was  to  give  rest  and  refreshment  to  the  Israelites,  and 
their  slaves,  proselytes,  and  cattle — the  cessation  of  work  being  pre- 
scribed,  and  the  other  means  of  refreshment  being  left  to  be  chosen  by 
each  man  according  to  his  peculiar  necessities  ;  ||  2.  That  its  comme- 
morative imrpose  was  to  keep  the  Israelites  in  mind  of  their  miraculous 
deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage;  and,  3.  That  its  political  (which 
in  the  theocracy  was  also  its  religious)  purpose,^  was  to  remind  the 

*  Letter  to  Samuel  Bold,  16th  May  1699  ;  in  Locke's  Works,  ed.  1823,  vol. 
X.,  p.  319. 

t   Fourth  Commandment  in  Deut.  v.,  14,  15.  |  Exod.  xxiii.  12. 

§  Exod.  xxxi.  13,  14  ;  see  also  verses  16,  17. 

II  See  ante,  pp.  226,  420  et  seq. — "  It  is  change  of  occupation  that  is  true 
rest,"  ohserves  the  writer  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  North  British  Review,  vol. 
xviii.,  p.  414.  "  What  is  wanted  in  a  physiologically  conceived  Sabbath,"  says 
he,  "  is  the  going  to  sleep  of  the  week-day  propensities,  sentiments,  and 
faculties  ;  and  the  awaking  rather  of  such  as  are  too  latent  from  busy  day  to 
day  :  and  hence  a  natural  right  of  each  individual  to  the  choice  of  his  Sabbath 
occujHttions  and  enjoyments,  always  within  pi'oper  social  or  sacred  limits."  In 
short,  the  leisure  of  this  day  ought  to  be  employed  in  keeping  the  balance  of 
the  whole  human  functions  as  even  as  possible,  so  that  fair  play  may  be  given 
to  them  all. 

^  See  Wardlaw's  Discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  p.  158. 
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Israelites  of  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  thera — an  end  for 
which,  in  its  own  nature,  it  was  highly  suitable  ;  to  serve  as  a  test  of 
their  allegiance  to  Him  as  their  supreme  Ruler  ;   and,  by  putting  a 
marked  distinction  between  them  and  the  nations  which  surrounded 
them,  to  lessen  their  liability  to  lapse  into  treasonable  idolatry.     If 
the  Fourth  Commandment  Avere  a  universal  and  permanent  law,  only 
the  first  of  these  purposes  would  be  applicable  to  us  ;  and  recrea- 
tions being,  as   we  have  seen,  a  most  important  means  of  refresh- 
ment,* the  precept,  instead  of  forbidding  them,  as  the  Catechism  in- 
forms us  it  does,  actually  enjoins  their  use,  if  not  to  the  bodily  eye  in 
so  many  written  words,  at  least  to  that  "  eye  of  reason  and  under- 
standing" which  the  Sabbatarians  acknowledge  to  be  the  only  one 
whereby  may  be  discerned  the  Scriptural  authority  for  a  change  of  the 
Sabbath  from  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  the  first.     That  the 
Author  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  had  in  view  the  mental  as  well 
as  bodily  utility  of  those    means  of  refreshment  which   it   specifies 
and  implies,  is  in  a  high  degree  probable.     Repose  and  recreation 
increase  the  cheerfulness  of  man  ;  and  this,  again,  is  conducive  to 
kindliness  and  the  other  virtues  if    while  the  leisure  of  a  weekly 
Sabbath  aS'ords  to  the  devout  a  season  for  contemplation  and  prayer 
— to  the  thinker,  and  the  lover  of  knowledge,  a  time  for  study — to 
the  philanthropist  a  time  for  good  works — to  the  man  of  taste  op- 
portunity for  the  indulgence  of  his  bent — to  the  townsman  the  means 
of  invigorating  and  refreshing  himself  with  rural  scenes  and  sounds — 
to  the  rustic  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  solitude  for  society — to 
the  man  of  business  time  to  consider  his  ways,  and  settle  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  daily  conduct — to  husbands,  wives,  and  children,  a  time 
for  domestic  enjoyment  and  mutual  improvement — and  to  all,  the 
means  of  gratifying   the   social   aflections,    and   of  cultivating  the 
social  properties  and  virtues.     That  these    are  legitimate  purposes 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  its  most  rational  advocates  admit.    "  With 
respect  to  recreations    [on   the    Sabbath],"    says  Mr  Holden,    "  no 
express  permission  is  found  in  the  law  of  Moses,  but  that  they  were, 
at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  allowable,  may  be  inferred  from  several 
considerations.     As  a  total  abstinence   from  all  amusement  would 
render  it  a   day  of  gloom   and  sadness,   productive   of  melancholy 
rather  than   of  religious   comfort,    no   such    enactment,   it  may  be 
presumed,  Avould  be  promulged   by  a  benevolent   Deity.      It  did, 
indeed,  assume   an   aspect  of  this  forbidding  appearance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  minute  and  scrupulous  observances  of  the  Pharisees, 
so  strongly  reprobated  by  our  Saviour  :J  but  the  law  of  God  does 
not  prohibit  those  i-elaxations,  without  which  the  Sabbath  would  be 
more  toilsome  to  the  body,  more  depressing  to  the  spii-its,  than  the 
six  days'  labour.     The  design  of  the  institution  was  to  aftbrd  an  heb- 
domadal respite  fi'om  toil,  not  only  to  the  Israelites,  but  to  servants 
and  strangers,  that  they  might  '  be   refreshed,'   and  something  to 
amuse  and  recreate  is  indispensable  for  this  purpose.§    In  some  cases 

*  Ante,  pp.  225-6,  229-242,  267-279,  433,  503. 
t  Ante,  pp.  72,  73,  239,  275-6,  369-70,  -448-9. 

J  This,  I  think,  is  a  mistake.     The  scruples  of  the  Pharisees  seem  to  have 
liad  reference  only  to  work. 
§  "  Exod.  xxiii.  12." 
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the  seventh  day  was  appointed  by  statute  to  be  kept  a  feast  unto  thi^ 
Lord;*  and  the  Sabbath  is  numbered  among  the  Jewish  feasts  or 
festivals,  in  all  of  which  they  were  commanded  to  rejoice. f  To  the 
same  purpose  is  the  text  of  Isaiah  :  '  Ye  shall  have  a  song  as  in  the 
night  when  a  holy  solemnity  is  kept ;  and  gladness  of  heart  as  when 
one  goeth  with  a  pipe  to  come  into  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the 
Mighty  One  of  lsrael.';|;  Zechariah  declares,  that  diftereut  fasts 
'  shall  be  to  the  house  of  Judah  joy  and  gladness,  and  cheerful  feasts.'§ 
From  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  but  just  to  conclude,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Mosaic  law,  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  not  only  a  day  of  rest, 
but  also  of  innocent  enjoyment. 

"  But  the  Jews,  it  is  said  on  the  other  hand,  were  forbid  from 
'  doing  their  own  ways,  or  finding  their  own  pleasure,  or  speaking 
their  own  words ;'  1|  which,  it  is  thought,  is  to  be  understood  of  recrea- 
tions and  diversions,  and  of  talking  about  worldly  matters.  Three 
things,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  are  here  condemned  by  the  prophet.  Of 
these  the  first,  '  doing  their  own  ways,'  means  the  refraining  from^  the 
usual  business  or  way  of  life  ;  the  second,  '  finding  their  own  pleasure,' 
upon  which  the  objection  chiefly  depends,  denotes  the  pursuing  one's 
own  will,  pleasure,  or  inclination,  in  opposition,  as  the  context  shews, 
to  the  commands  of  Clod  ;  and  the  third,  '  speaking  their  own  words,' 
means  the  speaking  vain,  unprofitable,  or  injurious  words.  The  pro- 
phet, therefore,  only  condemns  the  pursuit  of  woiddly  aflTairs,  and  the 
indulgence  of  such  inclinations  and  pleasures  as  are  contrary  to  those 
holy  purposes  for  which  the  Sabbath  was  designed.  He  forbids  such 
ways  as  are  opposite  to  the  true  way,  such  pleasures  as  are  contrary 
to  those  which  are  spiritual,  and  such  language  as  is  impure  and  un- 
holy ;  but  his  phraseology  cannot  fairly  be  construed  in  the  sense  of 
prohibiting  what  contributes  to  harmless  entertainment  even  on  the 
the  Sabbath-day.  The  law  of  Moses,  then,  with  all  its  severity,  is  so 
far  indulgent  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  as  to  allow  whatever 
recreations  are  innocent  and  compatible  with  the  sanctity  of  a  day 
which  the  Almighty  has  commanded  to  be  kept  holy."** 

Again  he  says : — "  Many  writers  and  preachers  condemn,  without 
restriction,  all  secular  pleasures  on  this  sacred  day  ;  but  that  amuse- 
ments are,  to  a  certain  extent,  permitted,  is  implied  in  the  Sabbatical 
command,  for  the  injunction  to  remit  the  accustomed  toils  of  life  not 
only  is,  but  must  have  been  intended  to  be,  a  source  of  delight ;  and 
it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  design,  to  allot  some  portion  of  the 
day  to  proper  recreation  and  refreshment.  Under  Judaism  it  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  object  of  the  institution  that  beasts  of  burthen,  ser- 
vants, and  labourers,  might  he  refreshed  ;]^  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  a  less  beneficent  intention  under  Christianity.  Contemplating 
the  ease  and  lightness  of  the  Christian  yoke,  the  spirit  of  tenderness 
and  love  which  breathes  throughout  the  Gospel,  the  benevolence  of  its 
ordinances,  the  benignity  of  its  precepts,  the  freedom  and  cheerfulness 

*  "Exod.  xiii.  6;  Numb.  xxix.  12;  Deut.  xvi.  13-15;  2  Chron.  xxx.  21." 

t   "  Compare  Lcvit.  xxiii.  2,  4,  37,  with  Deut.  xvi.  11,  1-1 ;  Lam.  ii.  7." 

X  "Isa.  xxx.  29."' 

§   "  Zech.  viii.  19.     Compare  Amos  viii.  10." 

II   "  Isaiah  Iviii.  13."  ^  A  lapsus  for  "  carrying  on." 

**    The  Christian  Sabbath,  pp.  115-118.  ft  "  Exod.  xxiii.  12. "" 
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of  the  services  required,  together  with  the  total  absence  of  all  rigour 
and  austerity,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  a  God  so  merciful  and  gra- 
cious would  forbid  innocent  recreation  on  the  day  set  apart  ibr  his  praise 
and  woiship.  He  has  so  constituted  the  human  powers,  that  season- 
able relaxation  is  indispensable  to  their  legitimate  use  ;  the  mind  can- 
not remain  upon  the  stretch  for  an  entire  day ;  and  the  spiritual  ex- 
ercises of  the  Sabbath,  like  every  other  which  demand  a  steady  ap- 
plication, require  convenient  intermissions.  Whatever  may  be  pre- 
tended by  those  who,  under  the  impulse  of  fanaticism  or  hypocrisy, 
overstep  the  sobriety  of  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  be  wholly  occu- 
pied for  so  long  a  space  as  one  day,  in  the  public  and  private  duties  of 
religion  :  some  relaxation,  then,  there  must  be  ;  and  the  Divine  Being 
will  uever  be  offended  with  that  which  he  has  rendered  necessary  by 
the  constitution  of  human  nature."* 

These  views  are  closely  coincident  with  those  before  expressed  in 
Note  L  (pp.  420-450),  which  was  printed  before  I  had  seen  Mr  Hol- 
den's  book  ;  and  T  am  pleased  to  find  also  that  he  interprets  as  I  have 
donef  the  words  in  Isaiah  Iviii.  13,  which  the  Westminster  Divines 
refer  to  as  a  proof  of  the  unlawfulness  of  "  unnecessary  thoughts,  toords, 
or  works,  about  our  worldly  employments  or  recreations.'''' X  The  al- 
lowance of  recreations  on  the  Sabbath  by  the  law  of  MoseSj  Mr  Hol- 
den  in  the  former  of  these  passages  speaks  of  as  an  instance  of  "  in- 
dulgence to  the  weakness  of  human  nature  ;"  but  in  the  latter  he 
more  justly  represents  it  as  something  that  is  thoroughly  adapted  to 
the  normal  or  healthy  constitution  of  man.     He  must  therefore,  like 

*  The  Christian  Sabbath,  pp.  379,  380.     See  also  p.  394. 

The  opinions  of  Borsley,  Vicesimus  Knox,  Bishop  Porteus,  and  Bishop  Aylmer, 
on  this  subject  were  mentioned  ante  pp.  120,  121,  33(5. 

"  '  In  joy  and  thanksgiving,'  says  Jones  of  Nayland,  that  good  and  true  mi- 
nister of  tlie  Church  of  England,  'the  tongue  is  not  content  Mith  speaking;  it 
must  evoke  and  utter  a  song,  while  the  feet  are  also  disposed  to  dance  to  the 
measures  of  music,  as  was  the  custom  in  sacred  celebrities  of  old  among  the 
people  of  God,  before  the  World  and  its  vanities  had  engrossed  to  themselves 
all  the  expressions  of  mirth  and  festivity.  They  have  now  left  nothing  of  that 
kind  to  religion,  which  must  sit  by  in  gloomy  solemnity,  and  see  the  World 
with  the  Flesh  and  the  Devil  assume  to  themselves  the  sole  power  of  distributing 
social  happiness.'  "^{Tke  Doctor,  by  K.  Southey,  ch.  190.) 

"  The  rector  of  a  parish  once  complained  to  Fenelon  of  the  practice  of  the 
villagers  in  dancing  on  Sunday  evenings.  'My  good  friend,'  leplied  the  pre- 
late, '  you  and  1  should  not  dance  ;  but  allowance  must  be  made  to  the  poor 
people  who  have  only  one  day  in  the  week  to  forget  their  misfortunes." — {lb., 
ch.  189.) 

"  The  sabbatical  institution,"  says  a  Scottish  clergyman,  "  is  not  a  gloomy  fast 
— it  is  a  feast  of  cheerfulness  and  joy.  Even  among  the  Jews  it  was  essentially 
joyful."  Will  it  be  believed  that  these  are  the  words  of  that  very  Dr  Lorimer, 
who,  as  v/e  saw  before  (p.  453),  ascribes,  in  the  very  same  treatise,  the  ruin  of  the 
Stewarts  to  the  Divine  disj)leasure,  excited  by  a  Declaration  which  two  of  them 
issued,  that  such  of  their  subjects  as  chose  to  convert  the  Lord's  Day  into  a 
gloomy  fast,  should  not  be  permitted  to  force  their  new-fangled  and  unscrip- 
tural  practice  upon  those  who  preferred  still  to  make  it,  as  before,  a  feast  of 
cheerfulness  and  joy  ?  Yet  there  the  words  stand,  in  his  58th  page. 

f   Ante,  p.  437. 

j  Ante,  p.  488. — Hengstenberg  also  (p.  92)  interprets  the  passage  in  the  "or- 
thodox" manner,  with  a  sneer  at  Gesenius,  which  recoils  on  himself;  but  even 
were  this  the  rational  manner,  would  the  passage  add  any  meaning  to  the  Fourth 
Commandment  in  regard  to  the  sanctijication  of  the  day  ? 
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myself,  regard  recreation  as  actually  "  a  Sabbath-(/(dj/,"  incumbent 
upon  all  wlio  were,  or  are,  subject  to  the  Fourth  Commandment. 

Dr  King,  iu  an  excellent  essay  on  "  the  Adaptation  of  the  Sabbath 
to  the  temporal  Wellbeing  of  Men,  and  more  especially  of  the  Work- 
ing-classes,"* observes  most  justly  : — "  The  pursuit  of  happiness  is  in- 
separable from  uur  nature.  If  denied  the  more  pure  and  ennobling 
enjoyments,  man  will  lay  hold  on  such  gratifications  as  he  can  find, 
and  will  yield  himself  to  the  domination  of  mischievous  indulgences. 
When  the  pure  and  salutary  delights  of  tlie  Sabbath  have  been  with- 
drawn, an  equivalent  will  be  sought  in  such  enjoyments  as  drinking, 
and  lewdness,  and  nocturnal  revelry  aftbrd."f  Than  the  sphere  of  Dr 
King's  own  clerical  labours — the  pre-eminently  drunken  Grlasgow — no 
city  in  the  world  could  supply  more  convincing  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  what  he  says  :  yet  even  he  opposes  Sunday  trains  !  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause they  are  inconsistent  with  "  the  hallowed  character  of  the  day, 

*  The  Christian  Sabbath  considered  in  its  Various  Aspects,  p.  1 10.  If  there 
be  any  reader  who  doubts  the  utility  of  the  Sabbath  (for  I  have  never  met  such 
a  person),  he  is  i-eferred  also  to  Micliaelis,  Com.,  vol.  iii.,  p  193,  art.  on  the 
Political  Effects,  Objects,  and  Uses  of  the  Mosaic  Festivals  ;  Dwight,  Serm.  cix. ; 
Paley  on  the  Use  of  Sabbatical  Institutions,  Mor.  Phil.,  B.  v.,  ch.  vi. ;  Mrs  Bar- 
bauld  on  the  Propriety  of  Public  or  Social  Worship,  in  her  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
415  ;  Holden  on  the  Christian  Sabbath,  ch.  i.,  on  the  Political  Advantages  of 
the  Sabbatical  Institution  ;  Wardlaw,  pp.  234-5,  252,  254  ;  Iliggins,  p.  54  ; 
and  Dr  James  Hamilton's  Essay  on  the  Adaptation  of  the  Sabbath  to  Alan's  In- 
tellectual and  Moral  Nature,  p.  125  of  the  first-mentioned  volume. 

As  to  the  power  of  the  State  to  appoint  and  enforce  the  observance  of  a  weekly 
Sabbath  for  the  sake  of  its  political  uses,  and  in  so  far  as  these  are  concerned, 
see  ante,  p.  342-5  ;  the  Eclectic  Review  for  June  1830,  p.  507,  and  for  October 
1830,  p.  328;  Wardlaw,  pp.  157,  251,  268-280  ;  Macfarlan,  p.  230  ;  Hamilton, 
pp.  158,  161 ;  the  Presbyterian  Keview,  vol.  s.,  p.  334;  and  The  Modern  Sab- 
bath Examined,  p.  279. 

t  The  following  is  from  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  Salmonia,  pp.  134-5  : — 

"  Once  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  when  a  very  young  man,  I  ventured  after 
the  time  of  divine  service,  to  put  together  my  rods,  as  I  had  been  used  to  do  in 
the  Catholic  districts  of  Ireland,  and  fish  for  white  trout  in  the  river  at  Rath- 
melton,  in  pure  innocence  of  heart,  unconscious  of  wi-ong,  when  I  found  a 
crowd  collect  round  me — at  first  I  thought  from  mere  curiosity,  but  I  soon  dis- 
covered I  was  mistaken  ;  anger  was  their  motive  and  vengeance  their  object. 
A  man  soon  came  up  e.Tcecdingly  drunk,  and  began  to  abuse  me  by  various  inde- 
cent terms,  such  as  a  Sabbath-breaking  papist,  &c.  It  was  in  vain  I  assured 
him  I  was  no  japist,  and  no  intentional  Sabbath-breaker  ;  he  seized  my  rod  and 
carried  it  off  with  imprecations ;  and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty,  and  by 
rousing  by  my  eloquence  some  women  who  were  present,  and  who  thought 
I  was  an  ill-used  stranger,  that  I  recovered  my  property.  Another  time  I 
was  walking  on  Arthur's  Seat,  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  professors 
of  Edinburgh  attached  to  the  geological  opinions  of  the  late  Dr  Ilutton,  a  dis- 
cussion took  place  upon  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  rocks  under  our  feet, 
and  to  exemplify  a  principle,  Professor  Playfair  broke  some  stones,  in  which  I 
assisted  the  venerable  and  amiable  jjhiloso^Jher.  We  had  hardly  examined  the 
fragments,  wlien  a  man  from  a  crowd  who  had  been  assisting  at  a  field-preach- 
ing, came  up  to  us  and  warned  us  off,  saying,  '  Ye  think  ye  are  only  stane- 
breakers;  but  I  ken  ye  are  Sabbath-breakers,  and  ye  deserve  to  be  stanedwith 
your  ain  stanes  !'  " 

In  how  much  more  Christian  a  manner  the  Lord's  Day  is  kept  in  the  South 
and  West  of  Ireland  than  it  appears  from  the  above  anecdote  to  be  in  the  Pres- 
byterian North,  may  be  learnt  from  Dr  John  Forbes's  Memorandums  made  in 
Ireland  in  1852,  vol.  i.,  pp.  67,  194-8.  This  enlightened  physician  is  no  less 
favourable  to  Sunday  recreation  than  myself. 
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and  set  at  nought  its  Divine  appointment  and  indestructible  obliga- 
tions;" ^nd  because  "when  Avorking  men  are  conveyed  by  railway 
trains,  it  is  to  the  injury  of  other  working  men,  who  are  thus  deprived 
of  a  day  of  rest."  But  the  Sabbatarians  themselves  admit  the  truth 
of  Christ's  doctrine  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  good,  to  save  life,  and  to 
restore  health  on  the  Sabbath-days  ;*  and,  for  my  part,  were  I  a  Sabba- 
tarian engine-driver  on  a  railway,  holding  my  present  oinnion  that 
Sunday  trains  are  a  most  valuable  means  of  preserving  and  restoring 
health  to  multitudes,  I  should  consider  it  no  "  injury"  at  all  to  be  re- 
quired, agreeably  to  previous  compact  with  my  employers,  to  minister 
for  a  few  hours  every  fifth  or  sixth  Sunday  to  the  recreation,  happi- 
ness, and  improvement  of  my  fellow-men.  On  the  contrary,  I  should 
consider  myself  engaged  in  a  very  useful  and  honourable  work,  well  de- 
serving to  be  called  "  a  work  of  necessity  and  mercy."  And  if,  in 
performing  that  work,  I  should  unexpectedly  find  it  hurtful  to  my- 
self, I  should  think  it  fair  to  ask  an  equivalent  time  for  repose  on 
Saturday  or  Monday,f  and,  in  the  event  of  refusal,  should  abandon 
the  service  of  task-masters  at  once  inhumane  and  blind  to  the  fact  that 
in  promoting  the  wellbeing  of  their  servants  they  would  be  advancing 
the  prosperity  of  their  undertaking;. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  the  Rev.  Duncan  Macfarlau,  "  that 
whatever  is  necessary  to  the  recovery  or  preservation  of  health,  or 
EVEN  to  our  comfort,  is  lawful  on  the  Sabbath-day.  .  .  .  That,  also, 
is  necessary  to  the  comfort,  and  even  to  the  health  of  some,  which  is 
not  so  to  others  ;  and  hence  the  improprietii  of  judging  concerning  others, 
from  what  is  necessary  to  ourselves.  .  .  .  It  may,  on  the  same  account,  he  ne- 
cessary to  some,  to  employ  to  a  considerable  extent  the  services  both  of  man 
and  of  the  inferior  animals  on  the  Lord's  Day ;  but  it  would  be  well  for 
such  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  comfort  they  thus  enjoy,  is  at  the 
expense  of  fellow-creatures,  to  whom  Grod  hath  also  reserved  the  rest  of 
the  Sabbath  ;  and  the  very  reflection  will  scarcely  fail,  in  any  humane 
mind,  to  mark  the  limits  beyond  which  it  ought  not  to  be  carried."^ 

If  it  be  true,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that  "  what  is  adapted  to  humani- 
ty, as  such,  will  abide  through  all  periods  of  human  history,"§  the 
weekly  holiday,  or  some  yet  more  extensive  provision  for  the  re- 
creation and  enjoyment  of  labouring  men  and  beasts,  is  among  the 
most  stable  of  human  institutions.  Against  this,  it  is  no  argument 
that  the  madmen  of  the  first  French  Revolution  abolished  the  obser- 
vance of  Sunday,  and  that,  in  France,  workmen  may  still  be  seen  la- 
bouring during  a  portion  of  the  day.  If  repose  sufficient  for  the  week 
be  not  enjoyed  during  some  part  or  parts  of  the  week,  Nature  will,  in 
the  long  run,  vindicate  the  authority  of  her  law,  and  force  men  back 
into  the  ancient  paths.  The  busier  a  nation  is,  the  more  need  has  it 
of  the  weekly  rest ;  and  hence,  as  Hengstenberg  has  well  remarked, 
"  it  is  not  without  good  reason  that  in  England  the  Sunday  is  held 
with  almost  a  convulsive  grasp :  with  this  restless,  busy  people  it  is 
but  the  impulse  to  spiritual"  (and  bodily  ?)  "  self-preservation  which 

*  See  Matt.  xii.  10-13  ;  Mark  iii.  1-5  ;  Luke  vi.  6-10.  t  Ante,  p.  270. 

J  Treatise  on  the  Christian  Sabbatli,  p.  107.  Mv  IMacfarlan  has  the  rare  merit 
of  recommending  the  study,  on  Sundays,  of  God's  natural  laws,  p.  124-130. 
See  on  this  subject,  Encyc.  Brit.,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  574-5. 

§  The  First  Principle  of  Church  Government,  by  A.  J.  Scott,  M.A.,  p.  50. 
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dictates  this  strict  observance"  (p.  105).  Even  iu  regard  to  spiritual 
concerns,  he  admits  with  Bengel  that  while  "  for  those  who  are  deeply 
engrossed  iu  the  business  of  the  world,  a  fixed  day  is  not  only  useful 
but  necessary,  they  who  keep  a  constant  Sabbath  enjoy  the  greater 
liberty  ;"  and  he  observes  how  natural  it  is  that  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  which  has  its  services  every  day,  the  Sunday  should 
stand  out  with  far  less  prominence  amidst  the  other  days  than  in 
"  Evangelical"  churches. 

Bishop  Horsley,  unable  to  find  in  the  phrase  "  hallowed  it," 
Gen.  ii.  3,  an  injunction  to  engage  in  devotional  exercises  on  the  (pri- 
meval) Sabbath,  has  recoui'se  to  the  clause  which  says  that  "  Crod 
blessed  the  seventh  day,"  and  expounds  it  by  adding, — "  that  is,  he 
appropriated  this  day  to  religious  exercises  on  the  part  of  man,  and 
he  engaged,  on  his  own  part,  to  accept  the  homage  which  should  on 
this  day  be  offered  to  him.  He  promised  to  be  propitious  to  the  prayers, 
public  and  private,  which  should  be  offered  to  him  on  this  day  in  the  true 
spirit  of  piety,  humility,  and  faith."*  Admirable  is  the  ingenuity  which 
could  extract  so  much  meaning  from  the  announcement  that  God  7nade 
the  seventh  day  a  happy  one  (for  such  is  the  meaning  of  Messed  it) — a  day 
set  apai't  for  the  repose,  refreshment,  and  enjoyment  of  labouring  men 
and  beasts  ;  and  which,  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  spending  it,  is 
nowhere  said  in  Scripture  to  have  been  instituted  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  this.f  But  no  sooner  has  the  Bishop  thus  loaded  with 
significance  the  simple  phrase  in  question,  than  he  begins  to  suspect 
himself  of  drawing  too  largely  on  the  credulity  of  his  readers,  and 
proceeds  to  qualify  his  exposition  by  saying — "  This  is,  /  think,  the 
import  of  the  phrase  that  God  'blessed  the  day.'  "  So  that  the  duty 
of  public  worship  depends  on  the  correctness  of  an  interpretation 
which  Horsley,  the  least  diffident  of  divines,  dares  to  say  only  that 
he  thinks  the  words  convey  this  meaning !  As,  however,  they  oc- 
cur, not  in  the  more  authentic  copy  of  the  Commandment,  but  in 
that  referring  to  a  narrative  of  the  creation  which  has  been  proved 
to  be  non-historical,  the  interpretation  of  Horsley,  even  if  indisputable 
in  itself,  would  in  no  degree  strengthen  the  Sabbatarian  cause.  Add 
to  this,  that  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  not  even  an  allusion  to 
the  "  blessing  and  sanctifying  "  of  the  seventh  day  at  the  creation  of 
all  thinsrs. 
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The  next  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  argument  from  the  words,  "  the 
seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God.'^  Of  these  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that  they  prove  nothing  as  to  the  mode  of  employhuj  the  Sab- 
bath :  they  merely  assert  the  Divine  origin  of  the  institution,  and 
neither  claim  for  Jehovah  a  special  property  in  the  day;]:  (since  all  the 
days  of  the  Israelites  were  as  much  His  property  as  the  seventh  could 
be),  nor  imply  more  than  that  it  was  their  political  and  religious 
duty  to  observe  the  Sabbath  in  the  manner  He  ivas  pleased  to  pi-escribe. 

Lastly,  let  us  see  what  special  evidence  is  offered  in  the  Catechism, 
of  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  recreations  on  the  Sabbath,  and  spend- 

*  Sermon  xxiii.  f  See  ante,  pp.  225-6,  229-242,  267-279,  433,  553. 

X  See  the  Shorter  Catechism,  Q.  62  ;  ante,  p.  489. 
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ing  the  whole  time  (except  as  aforesaid)  in  the  public  and  private  exer- 
cises of  Grod's  worship. 

Passing  over  Neh.  xiii. — which,  although  referred  to  at  the  place 
whei'e  recreations  are  said  by  the  Catechism  to  be  forbidden,  men- 
tions nothing  but  work* — we  come  to  notes  (/),  {o),  and  (q) ;  in 
which  the  duty  of  employing  the  whole  day  in  religious  exercises  is 
deduced, — 1.  From  the  custom  of  Jesus  to  go  into  the  synagogues  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  and  there  read  and  expound  the  law  of  Moses  to 
the  people ;  2.  From  the  proceedings  of  Paul  and  the  disciples  at 
Troas ;  3.  From  the  fact  that  somebody  has  prefixed  to  the  92d 
Psalm  the  title  "A  psalm  or  song  for  the  Sabbath-day ;"  4.  From 
Isaiah  Ixvi.  23,  in  which  it  is  foretold  that,  from  one  new-moon  to 
another,  and  from  one  Sabbath  to  another,  all  flesh  shall  come  to 
worship  before  the  Lord  in  his  holy  mountain,  Jerusalem  (see  ver. 
20)  ;  5.  From  the  fact  that  Eutychus  was  killed  by  falling  down 
asleep  at  midnight  from  the  third  floor  of  a  house  in  Troas,  where 
Paul  was  preaching  at  so  late  an  hour  ;  and,  6.  From  Jar.  xvii.  24- 
26,  and  Isa.  Iviii.  13,  as  quoted  in  note  (q),  p.  488. 

How  far,  then,  do  these  passages  give  countenance  to  the  doctrine 
which  they  are  cited  to  support  ? 

1.  What  is  mentioned  of  Jesus  shews  that  he  wisely  took  advantage 
of  fit  opportunities  to  address  his  countrymen,  and  that  in  doing  so 
he  moreover  complied  with  a  useful  custom  which  was  established 
among  them  ;f  but  it  neither  tells  us  how  the  rest  of  the  day  was 
spent  by  him,  nor  imposes  upon  anybody  the  duty  of  attending  syna- 
gogues. There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  engaged  in  public  prayer 
in  synagogues  or  anywhere  else.  From  certain  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  learn  that  he  did  not  spend  the  whole  day  as  the  Cate- 
chism says  he  ought  to  have  done  :  he  walked  with  his  disciples 
through  the  corn-fields,  and  acted  according  to  a  Jewish  custom  in 
attending  a  feast  to  which  one  of  the  chief  Pharisees  invited  him  on 
a  Sabbath-day.  J 

2.  The  occurrences  at  Troas,  on  the  occasion  of  Paul's  visit,  have 
already  been  shewn  to  be  of  no  avail  for  the  purpose  of  the  Sabba- 
tarians.§ 

3.  That  a  Jewish  song  should  be  appropriated  to  be  sung  on  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  is  surely  no  reason  why  Gentile  Christians  should 
spend  the  whole  of  the  Lord's  Day  in  the  public  and  private  exercises 
of  God's  worship. 

4.  The  passage  in  Isaiah  Ixvi.  23  does  not  require  the  very  Jews 
themselves  to  spend  the  Sabbath-day  in  worship  ;  and  we  have  seen 
that  they  never  did  so.  How  then  can  it  have  such  a  meaning  for  us  ? 
If  it  proved  anything  about  Sabbath-duties  incumbent  on  us,  it  would 
prove  that  we  ought  to  observe  new-moons  as  well  as  Sabbaths,  || 
and  that  our  Sabbath-day  should  be  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  as 
were  the  Sabbaths  mentioned  by  Isaiah. 

5.  To  say  or  insinuate  that  the  fatal  accident  which  befel  Euty- 
chus was  a  divine  judgment  for  his  "  idleness"  in  sleeping  while  Paul 

*  See  ante,  p.  487,  note  (k). 

t  See  ante,  pp.  229-30,  329,  529. 

j  See  Luke  vi.  1,  and  xiv.  1-9;  and  ante,  p.  439. 

§  See  ante,  p.  521.  ||  See  ante.  p.  508. 
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preached,  is  to  set  at  defiance  both  common  sense  and  the  words  of  the 
history :  for  not  only  is  it  expressly  recorded,  without  the  slightest 
appearance  of  reproach  to  the  unfortunate  young  man,  that  his  sleep 
was  the  consequence  of  Paul's  "  long  preaching,"  which  by  that  time 
had  "continued  till  midnight ;"  but  nothing  could  be  moi-e  natural 
and  innocent  than  to  tall  asleep  in  such  circumstances — and  if,  as  is 
probable,  Butychus  was  at  length  exhausted,  and  unable  to  attend  to 
the  speaker,  it  was  positively  his  duty  to  refresh  himself  with  sleep. 
If  any  lesson  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  historian,  it  must  be 
one  very  difterent  from  that  which  the  Westminster  Divines  have 
deducecl,  and  which  is  quite  consistent  with  the  notions  entertained 
by  them.*  The  restoration  of  Eutychus  to  life  by  Paul,  is  altogether 
at  variance  with  their  interpretation  of  the  event :  had  it  been  a  pun- 
ishment for  sin,  the  Apostle  would  no  more  have  acted  thus,  than 
Peter  would  have  resuscitated  Ananias  and  Sapphira  when  they  fell 
down  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 

Lastly  :  From  Jer.  xvii.  24,  25,  we  learn  this,  and  nothing  more, 
about  the  Sabbath — that  "  to  hallow"  it,  was  "  to  do  no  work  there- 
in." And  Isa.  Iviii.  13  means  only  (as  Mr  Holden  agrees  with  me 
in  thinkingf)  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  loillimjly  hallowed  in  the 
manner  just  mentioned,  which  is  that  prescribed  by  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, and  be  spent  conformably  to  God's  law  in  general ;  honour 
being  thus  given  to  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Commandment,  whose 
will,  and  not  the  contrary  inclinations  of  his  subjects,  should  be  the  rule 
of  their  conduct.  That  the  words,  "  doing  thy  pleasure,"  and  "  finding 
thine  own  pleasure,"  mean  "  doing  any  thing  pleasant  to  thee,"  is  in- 
consistent alike  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and 
with  the  practice  of  the  Jews  founded  thereon  :  yet  this  passage  of 
Isaiah  is,  I  believe,  the  sole  fragment  of  Scripture  in  which  the  sour 
and  sombre  Sabbath-observance  of  the  Puritans  finds  the  semblance 
of  a  warrant — the  only  authority  which  Jonathan  Edwards  could 
have  produced  for  writing  down  this  among  his  seventy  good  reso- 
lutions :  "  Resolved,  Never  to  utter  anything  that  is  sportive,  or 
matter  of  laughter,  on  the  Lord's  Day."  Is  it  credible  that  nothing 
sportive  was  uttered  at  the  table  of  that  chief  Pharisee  with  whom 
Jesus  feasted  on  the  Sabbath-day  ?  Would  the  feast  have  been  worthy 
of  its  name,  if  sportive  utterances  and  laughter  Avere  excluded  l^ 

The  following  enactments  are  said  to  have  been  contained  in  the' 
first  draft  of  the  laws  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  drawn  by  John 
Cotton,  a  Puritan  minister  who  had  emigrated  from  Boston  in  Lin- 
colnshire to  New  England : — 

*  See  their  inquiry  into  "  the  cause  that  God  was  so  provoked,"  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Parliamentary  General's  "  defeat  in  the  west,"  ante,  p.  137. 

t  See  ante,  pp.  437,  555. 

J  "  A  feast  is  made  for  laughter,  and  wine  maketh  merry."' — (Ecdes.  x.  19.) 

The  Rev.  Peter  M'Owen  of  Liverpool  says  that  "  the  Sabbath  is  desecrated 
when  it  [or  a  part  of  it,  I  presume]  is  spent  in  convivial  feasting"  (The  Sabbath 
considered  in  its  Various  Aspects,  p.  16.5)  ;  but  tha  more  genial  John  Angell 
James  of  Birmingham  allows  that  "  as  the  Sabbath  is  a  feast-day,  and  not  a 
fast-day,"  "  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  feast  of  fat  things,  provided  it  be 
prepared  the  day  before,  and  none  are  employed  or  cumbered  about  cooking  or 
much  serving"  {lb.  p.  460).  Dr  Lorimer,  as  we  saw  (ante,  p.  440),  allows  cook- 
ing as  well  as  feasting — a  laxity  for  which  his  premises  supply  no  warrant. 
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"  Whoever  shall  piofane  the  Lord's  Day  hy  doing  unnecessary 
work,  by  unnecessary  travelling,  or  by  sports  and  recreations,  he  or 
they  who  so  transgress  shall  forfeit  forty  shillings,  or  be  publicly 
whipped  ;  but  if  it  shall  appear  to  have  been  done  presumptuously, 
such  person  or  persons  shall  be  put  to  death,  or  otherwise  severely 
punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

"  No  one  shall  run  on  the  Sabbath-day,  or  walk  in  his  garden,  or 
elsewhere,  except  reverently  to  and  from  meeting. 

"  No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  make  beds,  sweep  house,  cut 
hair,  or  shave  on  the  Sabbatli-day. 

"  No  woman  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the  Sabbath  or  fasting  day. 

"  If  any  man  shall  kiss  his  wife,  or  wife  her  husband,  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  the  party  in  fault  shall  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  ma- 
gistrates."* 

*  I  find  these  articles  in  a  tract  entitled  The  Whole  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath, 
&c.,  by  J.  V{.,  p.  31  (Edin.  1851);  but  no  reference  is  given. — In  Ban- 
croft's History  of  the  United  States,  near  the  end  of  chapter  x.,  an  able 
sketch  of  the  old  Puritans  will  be  found.  The  following  is  another,  from 
the  brilliant  pen  of  IMacaulay : — "While  a  section  of  the  Anglican  clergy 
quitted,  in  one  direction,  the  position  which  they  had  originally  occupied,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Puritan  body  departed,  in  a  direction  diametrically  opposite,  from 
the  principles  and  practices  of  their  fathers.  Tlie  persecution  which  the  sepa- 
ratists had  undergone  had  been  severe  enough  to  irritate,  but  not  severe 
enough  to  destroy.  They  had  not  been  tamed  into  submission,  but  baited  into 
savageness  and  stubbornness.  After  the  fashion  of  oppressed  sects,  they  mistook 
their  own  vindictive  feelings  for  emotions  of  piety,  encouraged  in  themselves 
by  reading  and  meditation  a  disposition  to  brood  over  their  wrongs,  and,  when 
they  had  worked  themselves  up  into  hating  their  enemies,  imagined  that  they 
were  only  hating  the  enemies  of  Heaven.  In  the  New  Testament  there  was 
little  indeed  Avhich,  even  when  perverted  by  the  most  disingenuous  exposition, 
could  seem  to  countenance  the  indulgence  of  malevolent  passions.  But  the  Old 
Testament  contained  the  history  of  a  race  selected  by  God  to  be  witnesses  of 
his  unity  and  ministers  of  his  vengeance,  and  specially  commanded  by  him  to 
do  many  tilings  which,  if  done  without  his  special  command,  would  have  been 
atrocious  crimes.  In  such  a  history  it  was  not  difficult  for  fierce  and  gloomy 
spirits  to  find  much  that  might  be  distorted  to  suit  their  wishes.  The  extreme 
Puritans  therefore  began  to  feel  for  the  Old  Testament  a  preference,  which, 
perhaps,  they  did  not  distinctly  avow  even  to  themselves ;  but  which  shewed 
itself  in  all  their  sentiments  and  habits.  They  paid  to  the  Hebrew  language  a 
respect  which  they  refused  to  that  tongue  in  which  the  discourses  of  Jesus  and 
the  epistles  of  Paul  have  come  down  to  us.  They  baptized  their  children  by 
the  names,  not  of  Christian  saints,  but  of  Hebrew  patriarchs  and  warriors.  In 
defiance  of  the  express  and  reiterated  declarations  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  they 
turned  the  weekly  festival  by  which  the  Church  had,  from  the  primitive  times, 
commemorated  the  resurrection  of  her  Lord,  into  a  Jewish  Sabbath.  They 
sought  for  principles  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Slosaic  law,  and  for  precedents  to 
guide  their  ordinary  conduct  in  the  books  of  Judges  and  Kings.  Their  thoughts 
and  discourse  ran  much  on  acts  which  were  assuredly  not  recorded  as  examples 
for  our  imitation.  The  prophet  who  hewed  in  pieces  a  captive  king,  the  rebel 
general  who  gave  the  blood  of  a  queen  to  the  dogs,  the  matron  who,  in  defiance 
of  plighted  faith,  and  of  the  laws  of  eastern  hospitality,  drove  the  nail  into  the 
brain  of  the  fugitive  ally  who  had  just  fed  at  her  board,  and  who  was  sleeping 
under  the  shadow  of  her  tent,  were  proposed  as  models  to  Christians  suffering 
under  the  tyranny  of  princes  and  prelates.  Morals  and  manners  were  subjected 
to  a  code  resembling  that  of  the  synagogue,  when  the  synagogue  was  in  its 
worst  state.  The  dress,  the  deportment,  the  language,  the  studies,  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  rigid  sect  were  regulated  on  jirinciples  resembling  those  of  the 
Pharisees,  who,  proud  of  their  washed  hands  and  broad  phylacteries,  taunted  the 
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For  these  and  the  modified  austerities  of  later  times,  there  is  as  little 
warrant  in  the  practice  of  the  early  Christians  as  in  the  law  and 
practice  of  the  Jews.  The  uniform  testimony  of  the  Fathers  is,  that 
the  Lord's  Day  was  and  ought  to  be  kept  as  a  festival  Avith  gladness, 
and  that  mortification  and  fasting  upon  it  was  heretical.*  They  did 
not  make  it  that  "  heavy  day"  which  Wilberforce  confesses  it  noAV  is 
even  to  well-disposed  people, f  and  which  the  Manichees  were  the  first 
in  the  world  to  render  it. 

Seeing,  then,  that  nothing  to  he  found  in  Scripture  imposes  upon 
us  the  duty  of  observing  a  Sabbath,  of  esteeming  one  day  above 
another,  or  of  abstaining  from  recreations  upon  the  first  or  any  other 
day  of  the  week,  let  us  dare  to  use  the  freedom  that  belongs  to  us, 
and,  instead  of  letting  ourselves  continue  "  tethered  to  the  stump  of 
old  superstitions,"  boldly  shake  oif  the  yoke  which  our  pious  but  mis- 
taken forefathers  have  laid  upon  our  necks — and  henceforth  range 
at  large,  confiding  steadfastly  in  that  Divine  light  of  reason  and 
conscience,  which,  as  knowledge  increases  and  extends,  will  more  and 
more  enable  us  to  make  our  weekly  holiday  one  that  "  the  heart  will 
own,  and  the  understanding  ratify." 

Redeemer  as  a  sabbathbreaker  and  a  winebibber.  It  was  a  sin  to  hang  gar- 
lands on  a  Maypole,  to  drink  a  friend's  health,  to  fly  a  hawk,  to  hunt  a  stag,  to 
play  at  chess,  to  wear  lovelocks,  to  put  starch  into  a  ruff,  to  touch  the  vir- 
ginals, to  read  the  Fairy  Queen.  Rules  such  as  these,  rules  which  would  have 
appeared  insupportable  to  the  free  and  joyous  spirit  of  Luther,  and  con- 
temptible to  the  Serene  and  philosophical  intellect  of  Zwingle,  threw  over  all 
life  a  more  than  monastic  gloom.  The  learning  and  eloquence  by  which  the 
great  reformers  had  been  eminently  distinguished,  and  to  which  they  had  been, 
in  no  small  measure,  indebted  for  their  success,  were  regarded  by  the  new  school 
of  Protestants  with  suspicion,  if  not  with  aversion.  Some  precisians  had 
scruples  about  teaching  the  Latin  grammar  because  the  names  of  Mars,  Bac- 
chus, and  Apollo  occurred  in  it.  The  fine  arts  were  all  but  pi-oscribed.  The 
solemn  peal  of  the  organ  was  superstitious.  The  light  music  of  Ben  Jonson's 
masques  was  dissolute.  Half  the  fine  paintings  in  England  were  idolatrous, 
and  the  other  half  indecent.  The  extreme  Puritan  was  at  once  known  from 
other  men  by  his  gait,  his  garb,  his  lank  hair,  the  sour  solemnity  of  his  face, 
the  upturned  white  of  his  eyes,  the  nasal  twang  with  which  he  spoke,  and, 
above  all,  by  his  peculiar  dialect.  He  employed,  on  every  occasion,  the  ima- 
gery and  style  of  Scripture.  Hebraisms  violently  introduced  into  the  English 
language,  and  metaphors  borrowed  from  the  boldest  lyric  poetry  of  a  remote 
age  and  country,  and  applied  to  the  common  concerns  of  English  life,  were  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  of  this  cant,  which  moved,  not  without  cause,  the 
derision  both  of  prelatists  and  libertines." — (Hist,  of  England,  ch.  i. ;  vol.  i., 
p.  79-81,  5th  cd.     See  also  ch.  ii.,  p.  160-3.) 

*  See  the  quotations  from  the  Fathers  in  Heylin,  Part  II.,  p.  81  ;  Baxter, 
vol.  xiii.,  pp.  405,  477  ;  Ilolden,  pp.  317,  318  ;  Higgins,  pp.  47,  48,  89  ;  Pearson's 
Exposition  of  the  Creed,  vol.  ii.,  p.  229  (Oxford,  1843)  ;  Cook's  Gen.  and  Hist. 
Viev/  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  292,  296  ;  The  Sabbath,  or  an  Examination 
of  the  Six  Texts,  &c.,  p.  234  ;  and  Neander's  Church  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  409. 

t  See  ante,  p.  452.  The  puritanical  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  opposed  by 
Holden,  pp.  347,389;  Wardlaw,  pp.  209,  228;  Hamilton,  p.  179;  Michaelis, 
Com.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  161 ;  Hengstenberg,  pp.  33,  34,  102  ;  Dr  (now  Sir  John)  Forbes, 
Memorandums  made  in  Ireland  in  1852,  vol.  i.,  p.  194  ;  ii.,  278  ;  and  the  author  of 
a  vigorous  little  treatise  on  The  Philosophy  of  Evil  (Philad.  1845),  p.  73,  section 
on  "  The  Mischief  of  our  gloomy  Sunday."'  Baxter,  though  he  maintains  the  duty 
of  spending  the  Lord's  Day  in  religious  exercises,  protests  warmly  against  the 
practice  of  making  it  a  season  of  penitence  instead  of  joy  and  thanksgiving. 
—{Worls,  vol.  ix.,  p.  282-3.) 
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and  example  are  a  rule  to  us,  129, 
328. 

Apostolical  succession,  381. 

Apparitions,  68. 

Appetite  for  food,  416. 

Applause,  love  of,  375. 

Aquinas  on  the  Sabbath,  285. 

Arabian  week,  514. 

Archery  on  Sundays,  300. 

Argyle,  Duke  of,  referred  to,  426,  468. 
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Arian,  burning  of  one,  466. 

Arianism,  36,  37,  48,  243. 

Aristotle,  former  servile  deference  to 
authority  of,  109 ;  referred  to,  429. 

Arminiunisiu,  140. 

Armstrong,  Kev.  G.,  referred  to,  468. 

Arnold,  Dr  Thomas,  on  the  Sabbath, 
119,  221,  281,  284,  484,  501;  on 
Sunday-trains,  363  ;  referred  to, 
119,  158. 

Arrogance,  implied  in  the  word  "  tole- 
ration," 473  ;  of  priests,  376.  See 
Pride. 

Articles  of  faith,  authority  of,  109 ; 
subscription  to,  115,  252,  259,  386, 
396 ;  extract  from  Rogers's  Preface 
to  the  39  Articles,  302. 

Arvine,  Air,  quoted,  277. 

Asiatic  IJesearches  quoted,  93. 

Assembling  on  the  Lord's  Day,  518, 
519,  539. 

Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster. 
See  Westminster. 

,    General.     See     Church    of 

Scotland. 

Assyrian  week,  514. 

Astronomy  and  Scripture,  62,  77,  85, 
263,  327,  391,  493,  548;  ancient 
astronomy,  103,  513. 

Athanasian  Creed,  48,  256,  338,  391. 

Atheism,  75,  76;  unfair  accusations 
of,  247,  381  ;  does  not  necessarily 
produce  immorality,  200;  is  no  good 
ground  for  punishment  or  civil  dis- 
abilities, 250,  377  ;  natural  religion 
preferable  to,  480. 

Athens,  great  plague  at,  444. 

Atonement,  doctrine  of  the,  36. 

Atterbury,  Bishop,  referred  to,  429. 

Augsburg  Confession,  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  287,  515. 

Augustine,  St,  on  original  sin,  38;  on 
the  use  of  reason  in  religion,  53  ; 
on  the  Sabbath,  284,  288 ;  referred 
to,  78,  233. 

Authority,  love  of,  373  et  seq. ;  in 
matters  of  faith,  107  et  seq.  ;  of 
churches,  138,  379 ;  of  reason  and 
conscience,  202  et  seq.  ,•  of  learned 
laymen  in  religion,  389  ;  that  of  the 
clergy  lessened  by  subscription  of 
articles,  397  ;  servility  to,  51,107- 
113,  373,  383,  398,  399. 

Aylmer,  Bishop),  played  at  bowls  on 
Sunday,  295. 

Ayr,  punishment  of  Sabbath-breakers 
at,  318. 

Babbage,  Charles,  referred  to,  76. 
Bacon,  Lord,  on  doubt  and  certainty, 
53  ;     on    superstition,  54,    142  ;    on 


Atheism,  200;  on  conversation, 428; 
on  gardens,  432  ;  referred  to,  425. 

Bailey,  Samuel,  on  the  duty  of  dis- 
seminating opinions,  471  ;  on  the 
good  effects  of  free  discussion,  474, 
476  ;  referred  to,  29,  132,  266,  375, 
456,468,  471. 

Baillie,  Robert,  on  the  ^Yestminster 
Assembly,  134,  136,  139,  140  ;  his 
abhorrence  of  toleration,  151;  on 
the  state  of  religion  in  Scotland  in 
his  time,  444. 

Bailly,  Jlons.,  referred  to,  104,  514. 

Baker,  Benj.,  quoted,  3i6. 

Bakers,  Sunday-work  of,  313,  334,  342. 

Balfour,  James,  jun.,  quoted,  370,  402. 

,  Dr  J.  H.,  quoted,  99. 

Balguy,  Dr  Thomas,  referred  to,  29, 
471. 

Bancroft,  George,  his  claim  for  Roger 
AYilliams,  469;  referred  to,  470,  562. 

Baptism,  profession  of  faith  by  parents 
at,  136 ;  conventional  hypocrisy  with 
respect  to,  214. 

Bai:»tist  Churches,  General  Assembly 
of,  V.  Taylor,  479. 

Barbauld,  Mrs,  118  ;  her  defence  of 
public  worship  against  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  230,  557 ;  her  sugges- 
tions for  its  improvement,  230. 

Barber's  boy  at  Dundee,  case  of,  353. 

Barclay,  Robert,  referred  to,  29,  121, 
484,  468,  470. 

Barlow,  Bishop,  referred  to,  29. 

Barnabas,  Epistle  of,  525,  537. 

Baron,  Richard,  44,  257. 

Harrow,  Dr  Isaac,  on  universal  re- 
demption, 54 ;  on  the  difficulty  of 
finding  truth,  106  ;  on  the  univer- 
sality of  festivals,  225 ;  on  the 
Fourth  C'ommandment,  217,  547 ; 
referred  to,  484,  489,  517. 

Bathing,  433. 

Baxter,  Richard,  Doddridge's  charac- 
ter of,  35 ;  on  misrepresentation, 
27  ;  on  changes  of  opinion,  34 ;  his 
belief  that  all  sincere  lovers  of  God 
will  be  saved,  49 ;  his  sujjerstition, 
67  ;  on  religious  melancholy,  71  ; 
on  the  two  copies  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  98  ;  on  the  Sabbath, 
121,  327-330,  484,  529,  531,  550; 
against  over-confident  judgment, 
128  ;  on  the  errors  of  the  orthodox, 
128  ;  on  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
134,    138 ;    on    the    Sunday-sports, 


143: 


on  the  Mosaic  law  as   binding 


only  on  the  Jews,  165,  179;  on 
usury,  180  ;  on  imaginary  sins,  213  ; 
on  the  positive  character  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  217;  on  am- 
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biguous  words,  227  ;  on  the  variety 
of  men's  minds,  244 ;  on  charity 
>  towards  differing  persons,  330 ;  on 
bawlers  for  "  the  cause  of  God  and 
of  truth,"  365  ;  on  spiritual  pride, 
378,  382  3  his  recommendation  of 
humility  to  the  clergy,  382 ;  on 
creeds  and  confessions  as  a  device 
of  the  devil,  398  ;  on  the  Great  Fire 
of  London,  456;  on  clerical  influ- 
ence over  the  ignorant,  457 ;  re- 
ferred to,  456,  470,  489,  ^63. 

Bayle,  Peter,  an  objection  of  his  to 
Christianity,  38. 

Bear-baiting  on  Sundays,  293,  295, 297. 

Seattle,  Dr,  on  truth,  31 ;  on  the  in- 
fluence of  science  in  dispelling  su- 
perstition, 69;  on  conscience,  263  ; 
on  rural  pleasures,  431 ;  refex'red 
to,  480. 

Beausobre  and  L'Enfant  on  the  De- 
calogue, 186;  on  the  Sabbath,  542, 
543,  550. 

Becon,  chajjlain  of  Cranmer,  290. 

Begg,  Rev.  Dr,  481. 

Belief,  should  be  the  rule  of  practice, 
3,  27,  161,  173  ;  generally  over- 
mastered by  the  natural  feelings, 
467  ;  uniformity  of,  imjiossible,  242 
etseq.;  standards  of,  108,  112,  113, 
115,  130,  132,  138,  162,  258,  379, 
385,  398. 

Bell,  U.  G.,  referred  to,  432. 

Bellarmiue  on  the  Pope's  supremacy, 
211. 

Belsham,  Thomas,  his  conversion  to 
Unitarianism,  47  ;  on  the  Sabbath, 
57  ;  referred  to,  48. 

Benevolence,  increased  by  happiness, 
72,  73,  239,  275-6,  369-70,  ^448-9, 
554;  sentiment  of,  201. 

Bengel  quoted,  559. 

Benjamin's  sack,  the  cup  in,  224. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  his  satirical  remark 
on  the  inexpediency  of  setting  about 
proving  the  truth  of  propositions, 
59  ;  his  greatest-happiness  prin- 
ciple, 201;  referred  to,  132. 

Bentley,  Richard,  referred  to,  45,  117. 

Bereans,  61. 

Berkeley,  Bishop,  referred  to,  424. 

Bernard's  translation  of  Vitringa,  542. 

Betty,  Joseph,  on  the  rebellious  and 
impious  Kirk,  381. 

Beza  on  the  Lord's  Day,  286,  484; 
Dudith's  letter  to,  468. 

Bible,  how  far  a  standard  of  religious 
truth,  33,  37,  108,  127,  138,  379, 
383,  384,  468  ;  corruptions  of,  44, 
182  ;  inspiration  of,  79,  84,  96,  99, 
163,  191,  391  ;  not  practically   the 


only  rule  of  faith  among  Protes- 
tants, 115 ;  translations  of,  156, 
510;  its  division  into  chapters  and 
verses,  162;  errors  of  Pi-otestants  re- 
specting it,  163  ;  relation  of  science 
to,  62,  77,  189,  208,  263,  327,  391, 
394 ;  must  undergo  the  test  of  the 
law  of  nature,  204;  is  not  our  only 
rule,  210,  230,  455  ;  study  of,  257  ; 
diversity  of  interpretations  of,  242 ; 
interpretation  of,  80  et  seq.,  104, 
138,  155  et  seq.,  328,  365,  387,  391, 
533,  551,  552 ;  mistranslations  in 
our  version  of,  510,  540,  541.  See 
Old  Testament  and  New  Testament. 

Bibliolatry,  161. 

Binning,  Hugh,  on  the  low  state  of 
morals  in  his  time,  444. 

Biographia  Britannica  quoted,  135, 
148. 

Birds,  noise  of,  in  the  country,  431. 

Birrel's  Diary  quoted,  553. 

Bithynia,  Christians  in,  537,  539. 

Black,  Peter  Young,  on  Sabbath-ob- 
servance, 212.  *■ 

Blackadder,  James,  403,  481. 

Blackburn,  Peter,  19. 

Blackburne,  Archdeacon,  on  Church- 
authority,  109  ;  on  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  114 ;  his  observa- 
tion that  Jesus  addressed  the  Jeivs, 
166;  referred  to,  258,  468,  471. 

Blackness  Castle,  blowing  uj)  of,  443. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  quoted,  74  ;  re- 
ferred to,  468. 

Blair,  Rev.  Adam,  quoted,  285. 

,  Robert  (Lord  President),  on  the 

Scottish  Sabbath  Acts,  338. 

Blair  Athole,  a  military  adventure  at, 
359. 

Blasphemy,  laws  against,  477. 

"  Blessing"  the  Sabbath-day,  meaning 
of,  489,  559. 

Blood,  abstinence  from,  172,  515. 

Book  of  Sports.     See  Sports. 

Books,  idolatry  of,  385 ;  pleasure 
afforded  by,  425. 

Boswell,  James,  444  ;  quoted,  428,449. 

Botanic  Gardens,  216,  433. 

Botany,  study  of,  424. 

Bound,  Dr,  his  work  on  the  Sabbath, 
217,  302,  304,  305. 

Bowling  on  Sunday,  295,  310. 

Boyle,  Hon.  Robert,  on  natural  priest- 
hood, 117  ;  referred  to,  157. 

Lectures,  quoted,  32  ;  referred  to, 

29,  40,  132,  468. 

Bradborne,  Tlieophilus,  297. 

Brain,  effect  of  its  condition  on  the 
mind,  207,  274 ;  its  need  of  rest  and 
recreation,  423,  439. 
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iirazHj  sobriety  in,  215. 

Bread,  breaking  of,  521. 

Brett,  Dr,  referred  to,  183,  543. 

Brewster,  Sir  David,  on  the  alliance  of 
religion  with  knowledge,  425. 

Bridges,  James,  114,  124,  360. 

Briggs  V.  Hartley,  case  of,  478. 

Brigham,  Dr,  referred  to,  73. 

British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review 
quoted,  275. 

British  Museum,  356. 

Brook,  Benj.,  quoted,  155  ;  referred  to, 
293,  468. 

Brooks,  J.  T.,  referred  to,  277. 

Brougham,  Lord,  referred  to,  425. 

Brown,  John,  D.D.,  on  undue  assump- 
tion of  authority  by  expositors  of 
Scripture,  113;  on  the  sense  in 
which  ministers  are  messengers  of 
God,  380;  referred  to,  126,  157, 
471,  477. 

,  Dr  Thomas,  on   servility  to  the 

authority  of  Aristotle,  109 ;  on  love 

—  of  power,  374;  referred  to,  132. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  on  difference  of 
opinion,  52  ;  on  apparitions,  68. 

Brownists,  persecution  of  the,  464, 
465  ;  not  the  first  who  understood 
religious  liberty,  469. 

Bruce,  Dr  John,  on  the  prosperity  of 
Sabbath -observers,  450;  his  notion 
of  the  method  of  God's  government, 
452 ;  on  the  Sabbath,  508,  547  ;  re- 
ferred to,  513. 

Bucer  on  the  Lord's  Day,  286,  484. 

Buck's  Dictionary  quoted  on  Sabbath- 
desecration,  439. 

Buckland,  Dr,  refei-red  to,  76,  78. 

BufFon,  Count  de,  recantation  by,  104, 

Building  on  Sunday,  336. 

Bunsen,  Christian  C.  J.,  on  Sabba- 
tarianism, 517. 

Bunyan,  John,  71,  161. 

Burder,  referred  to,  523. 

Burghley,  Lord,  293. 

Burke,   Edmund,  on   the  Impolicy  of 
forbidding  recreation,  216,  448  ;  on 
the  laws  against  the  Irish  Catholics, 
377. 

Burnet,  BishoiJ,  on  the  Sabbath,  218; 
on  the  Decalogue,  501 ;  confounds 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  501 ; 
referred  to,  107,  379. 

Burney,  Dr,  referred  to,  429. 

Burning  of  witches,  64,  135,  443 ;  of 
heretics,  464-6,  469. 

Burns,  Robert,  quoted,  154  ;  referred 
to,  54,  411. 

Burrows,  Dr,  on  religious  insanity, 
419. 

Burton,  J.  H.,  referred  to,  132,  377. 


Butlex",  Bishop,  on  moral  and  positive 
duties,  169,  227  ;  on  the  moral  law 
written  on  our  hearts,  197  ;  on  the 
divine  origin  of  all  light  and  know- 
ledge, 198 ;  includes  prudence  among 
the  virtues,  200 ;  on  the  law  of  na- 
ture, 203  ;  on  natural  religion  as  a 
test  of  revelation,  204  ;  on  the  pro- 
vince of  the  clergy,  239  ;  referred 
to,  253,    456,  480. 

,  Samuel,  quoted  on  religious  be- 
lief, 32 ;  on  the  war  of  opinions, 
366;  on  timeserving  orthodoxy,  387; 
referred  to,  134, 

Buxton,  Sir  F.,  on  Sunday-trains,  406. 

Caldwell,  Dr  Charles,  referred  to,  73 . 

Caledonian  Railway,  Address  to  Share- 
holders of,  quoted,  217. 

Calendar,  its  I'eform  in  England,  392 ; 
ancient  calendars,  513,  514. 

Callimachus,  512. 

Calvin  on  the  Sabbath,  58,  122,  285, 
288,  484  ;  his  preference  for  the  Old 
Testament,  173 ;  defended  the  tak- 
ing of  intei-est  for  money,  180,  499 ; 
on  the  Decalogue,  493 ;  on  the  mean- 
ing of  "  breaking  bread,"  521  ;  his 
Life  referred  to,  468. 

Calvinism,  38,  48,  53,  54,  70,  140, 163, 
230  et  seq.,  338,  344,  420,  430  ;  its 
tendency  to  breed  insanity,  418. 

Cambridge,  introduction  of  Newton's 
philosophy  at,  110. 

Cameron,  Sir  Ewen,  his  Memoirs 
quoted,  314. 

Campbell,  Dr  George,  of  Aberdeen,  on 
the  standard  of  orthodoxy,  33 ;  on 
the  divine  authority  of  conscience, 
204  ;  on  toleration,  255  ;  on  the  con- 
formity of  the  Apostles  to  Jewish 
customs,  329  ;  referred  to,  158,  256, 
377,  471. 

Camjiian,  Father,  torturing  of,  465. 

Candlish,  Dr  Robert  S.,  on  the  Hebrew 
cosmogony,  78  ;  his  character  of  Sir 
A.  Agnew,  370  ;  speech  of,  at  form- 
ation of  the  Sabbath  Alliance,  482  ; 
referred  to,  504. 

Cant,  religious,  213,  214,  234. 

Capes,  J.  M.,  referred  to,  417. 

Cajiital  punishment  of  murder,  189 ; 
of  children,  under  the  Mosaic  law, 
196,  499,  505. 

Captors,  in  Scotland,  299,  310,  311, 
312,  317. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  referred  to,  135,  456  ; 
on  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  to 
education  in  science,  394. 

Carpenter,  Dr  W.  B.,  on  Alcoholic 
Liquors,  416     referred  to,  157. 
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Carter,  Mrs,  referred  to,  424. 

Cartwright,  Major,  letter  from  Jeffer- 
son to,  477. 

Catechism,  Westminster,  57,  132,  140, 
180,  432,  485  ;  of  the  Unitarian 
Churches  of  Poland,  162  ;  of  the 
Church  of  England,  118,  282,  491  ; 
Cranmer's,  119,  289;  Luther's,  503. 

Catholic  Church,  366.  See  Roman 
Catholic. 

Celts  more  sober  than  Saxons,  415 ; 
week  of  the  old  Celts,  511. 

Ceremonial  laws.     See  Positive  laws. 

Ceremonies,  religious,  why  so  much  in 
favour,  447. 

Chalmers,  Thomas,  D.D.,  ignores  the 
bearing  of  Rom.  xiv.  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  57  ;  on  creeds  and  systems  of 
theology,  113,  162  ;  on  Paul's  saying 
that  "  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is 
sin,"  161;  on  the  treatment  of  the  Ro- 
C^  man  Catholics  by  Protestants,  178  ; 
on  the  Sabbath,  180,  340,  358;  on  the 
Tables  of  stone,  182  ;  on  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  192 ; 
on  zeal,  366 ;  was  an  evangelical 
preacher,  340  ;  was  averse  to  be  ex- 
amined as  a  witness  on  Sabbath- 
observance,  348  ;  his  rebuke  of  ser- 
vility to  the  clergy,  383 ;  on  the 
meaning  of  "  sanctify,"  545  ;  re- 
ferred to,  75,  76,  78,  360,  377,  424, 
425,  430. 

,  Rev.  Peter,  speech  of,  402. 

Chambers,  Dr  Humphrey,  133. 

,  Robert,  his   Cyclopsedia  of 

English  Literature  referred  to,  35, 
48,  53,  157,  266,  429,  456  ;  his  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  quoted,  444. 

Chambers's  Journal  referred  to,  276. 

Chandler,  Dr  Samuel,  on  the  duty  of 
obeying  God's  positive  laws,  220  ; 
on  religious  freedom,  398  ;  referred 
to,  266. 

Channing,  DrW.  E.,  on  preachers,  393; 
on  amusement  in  relation  to  religion, 
423;  referred  to,  38,  132,  233,  377, 
479. 

Chapone,  Mrs,  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, 166. 

Chapters,  division  of  the  Bible  into, 
162. 

Charity,  Christian,  28,  38,  50,  51,  249, 
330  ;    is 
171 ;  ill-directed,  205 

Charles  I.,  his  revival  of  the  Book  of 
Sports,  143,  147-8,  369;  Sabbath- 
legislation  in  his  reign,  296,  333  ; 
historical  forgeries  at  that  time, 
321 ;  his  displeasure  at  the  suppres- 
sion  of  Church   holidays,  332  ;  his 


the    badge    of   Christians, 


letter  on  the  subject,  333  ;  a  Sabba- 
tarian explanation  of  the  cause  of 
his  downfall,  453. 

Charles  II.,  Bishop  Taylor's  sermon  on 
his  Restoration,  127  ;  state  of  reli- 
gion and  morals  in  his  reign,  334, 
448 ;  Sabbath-legislation,  333,  334, 
339. 

Cheerful  religion,  237,  417,  448  ;  Sab- 
bath-observance, 554  et  seq. 

Chester  Training  College,  422. 

Cheyne,  Dr  John,  referred  to,  66 ;  on 
religious  insanity,  71. 

Children,  duties  of,  223 ;  Mosaic  law 
as  to  rebellious  children,  196,  499, 
505. 

Chillinffworth,  William,  held  Arian 
opinions,  39  ;  changes  of  his  reli- 
gious views,  50  ;  on  the  relation  of 
the  Mosaic  law  to  Christians,  197  ; 
on  the  sufficiency  of  each  Gospel, 
197  ;  his  letter  to  Lewger  on  sinless 
error,  266;  on  the  Sabbath,  119, 
484  ;  referred  to,  107,  266,  499,  520. 

Cholera,  the,  no  judgment,  456. 

Christ,  law  of,  undervalued  by  the  Sab- 
bath Alliance,  197.     See  Jesus. 

Christian  charity.     See  Charity. 

Christianity,  character  of,  58,  418,  555  ; 
corruptions  of,  670, 230  ««  seq.;  ought 
not  to  be  mixed  with  Judaism,  85  ; 
wholly  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 197  ;  a  republication  of  the 
law  of  nature,  204  ;  evidence  of,  to 
the  unlearned,  397  ;  maxim  that  it 
is  "  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of 
England,"  477 ;  Was  the  Sabbath 
adopted  by  Christ  into  it  ?  504. 

Christians,  distinctive  mark  of,  171 ; 
how  far  concerned  with  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, 189, 190,  499;  of  the  Jewish 
race,  279  ;  imjjortance  of  distinguish- 
ing between  these  and  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, 501,  538. 

Christmas,  observance  of,  306,  332, 334. 

Chrysostom  on  music,  429  ;  on  the  Sab- 
bath, 507. 

Church,  change  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  551 ;  the  Visible,  179  ;  "  true" 
churches,  114-116  ;  all  churches 
equally  dogmatic,  398. 

Church  Establishments,  whether  com- 
patible with  religious  freedom,  154. 

Church  of  Christ,  ever)'  little  sect 
assumes  the  title  of,  366,  472. 

Church  of  lingland,  Iloadly  on  the, 
53 ;  Articles  of,  53,  252,  494 ;  Sab- 
bath-doctrine of,  119,  214,  282,  289 
et  seq. ;  supineness  as  to  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  157  ;  change  of 
spirit   since   commencement   of  the 
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I7th  century,  157;  suj^pression  of 
festivals  by  the  Puritans,  332  ;  state 
in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  337; 
proposed  revisal  of  standards,  338  ; 
doctrine  as  to  the  rule  of  faith,  379; 
authority  in  matters  of  faith,  379- 
381 ;  liable  to  err,  but  never  erring, 
381 ;  temptation  to  timeserving  in, 
386  ;  doctrine  as  to  llosaic  law,  494  ; 
Catechism,  118,  282,  491 ;  Commu- 
nion Service,  491.  See  Articles, 
Authority ,  Clcnjy. 

Church  of  Scotland,  53 ;  first  Confes- 
sion of,  292 ;  present  standards,  132, 
379 ;  want  of  freedom  of  thought 
and  teaching  in,  258 ;  state  of 
learning  in.  formerly  and  now,  133, 
300,  301,  337,  396  ;  Sunday  services 
formerly  shorter,  299  ;  Acts  against 
the  Papists,  315  ;  efforts  for  stricter 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  338-341  ; 
authority  in  matters  of  faith,  379; 
Sabbath-doctrine,  325,  485  ;  said  by 
an  English  High  Churchman  to  have 
rebelliously  and  impiously  rejected 
Episcopacy,  126,  381.  See  Cal- 
vinism, Clergy,  Catechism,  Confession. 

Church-attendance,  laws  for  com})el- 
ling,  149,  295,  309,  312,  317,  344  ; 
promoted  in  Britain  by  the  French 
Revolution,  337.     See  Worship. 

Church-authority,  108,  120,  138,  333, 
379,  536. 

Cicero  on  the  law  of  nature,  264,  265  ; 
on  self-knowledge,  374;  referred  to, 
480. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  on  the  Synod  of  Dort, 

48  ;  on  the  character  of  John  Hales, 

49  ;  on  the  drama,  427 ;  referred  to, 
134. 

Clarke,  Dr  Adam,  referred  to,  90. 

,  Dr  Joseph,  417. 

,  Dr   Samuel,   on    the    Trinity, 

42,  45  ;  his  manner  of  studying  the 
Bible,  42 ;  on  the  continual  opera- 
tion of  God,  76  ;  how  he  introduced 
the  Newtonian  philosophy  at  Cam- 
bridge, 110;  on  the  Sabbath,  226; 
a  disbeliever  in  eternal  torments, 
233. 

Cleanliness,  Mosaic  law  for,  196,  499 ; 
promoted  by  Sabbath-observance, 
277  ;  a  meaning  of  "  holiness,"  545. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  on  the  seventh 
day  among  Gentiles,  511. 

Clemens  Romanus,  Epistle  of,  525. 

Clergy,  have  no  authority  in  matters  of 
faith,  116  ;  sometimes  exalt  them- 
selves into  legislators,  189;  gene- 
rally hostile  to  the  study  of  nature, 
210 ;    discourage   the  free  study  of 


the  Bible,  257  ;  labour  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day, 269,  270;  Bishop  Butler 
on  their  province,  239 ;  their  dog- 
matism, 373;  in  what  sense  "  God's 
messengers,"  380  ;  original  meaning 
of,  "  clergy,"  381,  551 ;  usurpations 
of,  381 ;  become  ridicu]>:uswhen  they 
dogmatize  out  of  the  puljjit,  382  ; 
Baxter's  recommendation  of  humility 
to  the,  382, 551;  greater  temptation  to 
timeserving  in  England  than  in  Scot- 
land, 386 ;  expectation  of  prefer- 
ment, 387;  are  prejudiced  witnesses 
of  religious  truth,  387  et  seq.,  398  ; 
effect  of  corporate  spirit  and  party- 
ties  on,  388 ;  slavery  of  some  to 
Pharisaical  busybodies  and  ignorant 
women,  389,  392 ;  tempted  to  do 
what  is  expected  of  them,  whether 
ajjproved  of  or  not,  389,  390  ;  disin- 
geuuousness  of,  391 ;  why  the  study 
of  natui-al  science  is  frowned  on  by, 
391,  394,  396;  fettered  by  confes- 
sions, 386,  387,  390,  396  ;  necessity 
of  liberating  them,  396  ;  their  autho- 
rity lessened  by  creeds,  397  ;  attrac- 
tiveness of  eloquence  in,  427  ;  their 
influence  on  the  ignorant,  457  ;  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch,  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries,  337  ;  im^iroving  in  Ame- 
rica, 393  ;  the  Glasgow  clergy,  360  ; 
change  of  meaning  of  the  word,  551. 
-,  Scottish,  300,  301,  314,  337, 


396,  443;  their  learning,  135,  301  ; 
hints  to  them  as  to  the  study  of  na- 
tural religion,  211,  558. 

Climate,  its  effect  on  sobriety,  415. 

Clyde,  sudden  fall  of  its  water,  68. 

Cobbett,  William,  on  tithes,  175. 

Cobden,  Richard,  quoted,  423. 

Cold  fosters  intemperance,  416. 

Coldness  of  devotional  feeling,  71. 

Colebrook,  Sir  George,  referred  to,  468. 

Coleman,  Mr,  a  member  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  134. 

,  Lyman,  on  the  Puritan  Sab- 
bath, 535-6. 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  on  Baxter's  autobio- 
graphy, 35  ;  on  Socinianism,  48  ;  on 
Selden,  135 ;  on  Bunyan's  biblio- 
latry,  161;  on  the  Sabbath,  302, 
546  ;  referred  to,  281. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  on  the  Book  of  Sports, 
146  ;  on  Puritan  Sabbatarianism, 
305. 

,  J.  Payne,  on  Sunday  plays  in 

England,  293,  298. 

Collins,  Anthony,  referred  to,  480. 

,  Dr,  quoted,  417. 

Coltness  Collections,  quoted,  311. 

Combe,    Dr    Andrew,    on  the   impor- 
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tance  of  physiology  as  a  means  of 
improving  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual qualities  of  man,  207  ;  on  Sun- 
day tasks,  276  ;  on  spirituous  li- 
quors, 416;  on  religious  insanity, 
418  ;  referred  to,  73,  276,  416,  417, 
422,  423,  548. 

Combe,  George,  on  the  change  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  337  ; 
on  intemperance,  411  ;  on  the  laws 
of  Massachusetts,  499  ;  referred  to, 
73,  210,  239,  309,  386,  396,  456. 

Commentators,  servility  of,  112  ;  hints 
to,  158,  552.     See  Bible. 

Common  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of 
England,  291. 

Commons,  Committee  of  House  of,  on 
Sabbatarian  petitions,  457  ;  on  Sab- 
bath-observance, see  Agncw,  Sir  A. 

Communion  service  of  Church  of  Eng- 
land, garbling  of  a  phrase  in,  491. 

Confessions  of  Faith,  108,  113,  115, 
130,  132,  138,  162,  258,  379,  385, 
469  ;  Dunlop's  defence  of,  379  ;  bad 
effects  of,  386,  396  ;  said  by  Baxter 
to  be  a  device  of  the  devil,  398 ; 
Knox's,  123,  256,  292;  of  West- 
minster, 57,  132, 138,  140, 155,  160, 
164,  256,  279,  325,  353,  494;  of 
Augsburg,  287,  515. 

Conscience,  198 ;  authority  of,  200, 
201,  202,  203,  204,  224,  227,  263  ; 
erroneous,  28,  351 ;  troubled,  some- 
times occasioned  by  disease,  71 ; 
rights  of,  406,  411.     See  Libertij. 

Consent,  general,  as  a  test  of  truth,  113. 

Constantine's  edict  for  the  observance 
of  Sunday,  280,  281,  283,  536. 

Controversies,  religious,  50,  366  ;  be- 
neficial effects  of  controversy,  474 
et  seq. 

Conversation,  Lord  Bacon  on,  428 ; 
cheerful,  449. 

Conversion,  attempts  at,  equally  the 
riglit  of  all  sects,  476. 

Convocation,  holy,  543,  544. 

Conybeare,  Bishop,  on  the  extent  of 
the  obligation  of  God's  laws,  164 ; 
on  the  abrogation  of  the  Jewish  law, 
166,  167  ;  on  that  law,  in  relation  to 
the  Gentiles,  184  ;  his  answer  to 
Tindal,  184,  189;  on  religion  and 
superstition,  204  ;  on  the  law  of  na- 
ture, 223. 

Cook,  Dr  Geo.,  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
religious  faith,  44  ;  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  284  ;  on  Sunday  amusements, 
300 ;  on  the  Book  of  Sports,  318  ; 
on  Sabbath-observance  after  the  Re- 
storation, 334  ;  on  the  Reformers, 
467  ;  on   religious  liberty    in   Scot- 


land, 472;  referred  to,  281,  288, 
379,  563. 

Cook,  Dr  John,  on  differences  of  opi- 
nion, 248  ;  referred  to,  158. 

Cooking  on  Sunday,  177,  312,  333, 
440,  561. 

Copernican  system  of  astronomy,  62, 
77,  85,  104,  327,  391. 

Corinth,  Paul's  application  to  the  dis- 
ciples there  for  alms,  522,  531. 

Corporate  spirit  of  the  clergy,  388. 

Corruption  of  human  nature,  doctrine 
of,  38,  231,  453. 

Cosmogony,  Hebrew,  77,  99,  391,  394, 
492,  511,  548. 

Cotton,  John,  561. 

Councils,  ecclesiastical,  133,  137,  399. 

Country  sounds,  430. 

Covenant  between  God  and  the  Israel- 
ites, the  Sabbath  a  sign  of,  167  et 
seq.,  218,  357,  491. 

Covenanters,  Scotch,  381 ;  their  prefe- 
rence for  the  Old  Testament,  173  ; 
their  intolerance,  151,  152,  315 ; 
their  dislike  of  music,  430 ;  tlieir 
Sabbath,  440 ;  state  of  religion  and 
morality  during  their  ascendency,  ib. 

Cowper,  William,  his  religious  opi- 
nions, 70  ;  on  the  continual  display 
of  God's  creative  action,  75  ;  reli- 
gious influence  of  his  writings,  337  ; 
on  servility  to  great  names,  385  ; 
on  rural  sounds,  430. 

Cox,  Robert,  20,  483,  484. 

Craig,  Sir  James  Gibson,  21  n.,  484. 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  on  the  Sabbath, 
119,  282,  289,  291,  484. 

Creation,  Hebrew  nai-rative  of  the, 
72  et  seq.,  391,  394,  492,  511,  548; 
the  Sabbath  generally  regarded  as  a 
memorial  of  the,  93,  369,  536,  553  ; 
this  belief  no  longer  tenable,  93, 
513,  553  ;  creation  of  new  species, 
74  ;  God  is  continually  creating,  75, 
493. 

Credner,  Dr,  referred  to,  157,  166. 

Credulity,  67-69. 

Creeds.     See  Belief,  Confessions. 

Crichton,  Dr,  of  Liverpool,  368. 

Criminals,  allegation  that  Sabbath- 
breaking  is  their  first  step  to  crime, 
35,  345. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  letter  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  135  ; 
his  account  of  the  morals  of  the 
Scotch,  442 ;  punished  his  soldiers 
for  plundering,  443  ;  toleration 
under,  470. 

Crosskey,  11.  W.,  on  changes  of  theo- 
logical opinion,  260. 

Cruden,  Ales.,  quoted,  171. 
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Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  216  ;  228 
et  scq.,  240,  371,  390,  450  ;  petition 
of  the  working  classes  of  London  in 
favour  of  its  being  open  on  Sundays, 
371. 

Cullen,  Dr,  odium  incurred  by  liim  for 
his  medical  improvements,  112. 

Cumming,  Rev.  Dr,  on  music,  429  ;  on 
natural  sounds,  430. 

Daily  News,  the,  quoted  on  Sunday- 
trains,  22. 

Dancing,  308,  369,  370,  434,  436,  43S, 
443,  55S. 

Daubeny,  Archdeacon,  on  the  cause  of 
differences  of  religious  opinion,  41, 
254  ;  on  the  doctrine  of  election, 
54;  on  the  subjection  of  the  ignorant 
to  words  and  names,  457. 

D'Aubigne,  Dr  Merle,  on  the  charac- 
teristic of  Protestantism,  256. 

David  danced  before  the  Lord,  434. 

Davidson,  Dr,  quoted,  95. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  on  Sabbath-ob- 
servance in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
557. 

Dawn,  the,  quoted,  423. 

Day,  meaning  of  the  word  in  Genesis 
i.,  79,  81 ;  origin  of  tlie  names  of 
the  days  of  the  week,  513. 

Decalogue,  duties  of,  according  to 
Knox's  Confession,  123  ;  confusion 
often  made  between  it  and  the  moral 
law,  163  ;  binding  only  on  the  Jews, 
165,  166,  181  et  seq.,  491,  494,  502; 
Dr  Chalmers  on  the,  181 ;  re- 
garded by  Philo  and  others  as  a  sum- 
mary of  the  whole  Mosaic  law,  186, 
493 ;  may  be  7*«7'««Mrt/Z!/,  yet  not 
universalUj,  binding,  186 ;  alleged 
vital  importance  of,  212,  224,  481, 
494 ;  not  wholly  moral,  281,  489, 
493 ;  custom  of  using  it  as  a  sum- 
mary of  moral  duty,  284  ;  the  West- 
minster Catechism  and  Confession 
on,  486,  489,  494;  Milton  on,  493  ; 
two  copies  of,  95,  492  ;  a  third  cojiy 
according  to  Jlr  Newman,  492  ;  ar- 
bitrary separation  of  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  Jewish  law,  496,  500  ; 
Bishop  Burnet  on,  501 ;  Luther  on, 
502 ;  preface  to,  486,  491,  502. 

Deceit,  proneness  to,  66. 

Deism,  promoted  by  the  impieties  of 
Calvinism,  233 ;  better  tlian  atlie- 
ism,  480.     See  Natural  Religion. 

Deists,  an   argument  of  theirs,    184  ; 
Do  they  treat  tlieir  servants  worse  I 
than  others  do  ?  350  ;  a  good  effect 
of  their  writings,  480.  i 

Deluge,  Noah's,  189,  549.  | 


Demoniacal  possession,  64,  67,  444. 

Denham,  Rev.  J.  P.,  referred  to,  67. 

Denison,  Edmund  B.,  referred  to,  194. 

Denmark,  insanity  prevalent  among 
the  Calvinists  in,  418. 

Derbyshire,  prodigies  in,  67,  68. 

Derwent,  river,  sudden  fall  of  its 
waters,  67,  68. 

Descartes,  deference  formerly  paid  to 
his  authority,  110. 

Despotism,  spiritual.  See  Authority, 
Intolerance,  Pride. 

Deuterota3,  95. 

Devil,  the,  64-68,  72,  91  ;  said  by 
Baxter  to  be  the  author  of  creeds 
and  confessions,  398. 

Devotion,  feeling  of,  201.  See  Worship. 

De  Wette  referred  to,  94,  96,  500. 

Dick,  William,  speech  of,  402. 

Dion  Cassius  referred  to,  511. 

Diouysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  526. 

Dipsomania,  414. 

Discussion,  benefit  of,  474  et  seq. 

Disease,  its  influence  on  the  mind,  71, 
72.     See  Health. 

Disney's  Life  of  Jebb,  47. 

D'Israeli,  Isaac,  on  King  James's  Das- 
monology,  64 ;  on  Sunday  plays, 
144  ;  on  the  Book  of  Sports,  145  ; 
referred  to,  456,  468. 

Dissent  beneficial  to  religion,  252. 

Dissenters,  quality  of  their  preacliing, 
238  ;  Mr  Gathercole's  character  of 
the,  247  ;  their  influence  last  cen- 
tury on  the  Church  of  England,  337  ; 
Paley  on  their  treatment,  377  ;  per- 
secutions of,  464  et  seq. 

Divorce,  Jewish  law  of,  176,  177. 

Doddridge,  Dr  Pliilip,  on  Baxter,  35  ; 
influence  of,  337  ;  referred  to,  166. 

Dogmatism  bred  by  ignorance,  51,  52, 
112,245,326,  366,  373,  383,  475; 
its  influence  on  the  ignorant,  457. 

Doig,  Dr  David,  on  the  manner  of 
teaching  of  the  Eastern  sages,  90. 

Dort,  Synod  of,  48,  53. 

Doubt,  utility  of,  52. 

Di-amatic  spectacles,  55,  122, 144,  285, 
293,  294,  295,  297,  298,  299,  306, 
370,  427. 

Drinkwater,  Mr,  quoted,  103,  104. 

Driving  on  Sunday,  352,  558. 

Drummond,  Dr  James,  referred  to,  132. 

,  H.,  liis  speech  on  Sunday- 
trains,  406,  407. 

Drunkenness  in  relation  to  Sabbatli- 
observance,  10,  215,  401  ;  punish- 
ment of,  under  the  Mosaic  law,  196, 
499;  causes  and  cure  of,  216,  411, 
557  ;  leads  to  crime,  346 ;  Solomon 
on,  451. 
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Dudith,  a  consistent  Protestant,  468  ; 
his  letter  to  Beza,  ib. 

Duelling,  176. 

Duff,  Rev.  Dr,  on  the  failure  of  the 
argument  from  miracles  with  the 
Hindoos,  185. 

Dunbar,  battle  of,  443. 

Dundee,  case  of  barber's  boy  at,  353  ; 
Sunday  steamer  at,  353. 

Dunlop,  Dr  William,  on  the  Trinity, 
48 ;  his  defence  of  Confessions  of 
Faith,  379  ;  referred  to,  124. 

Dury,  John,  fond  of  sports,  300. 

Duty,  foundations  of,  198  et  eeq.  ;  bad 
effects  of  factitious  standards  of,  213; 
moral  and  positive  duties,  169,  218, 
227,  516. 

Dwight,  Dr  Timothy,  on  the  Deca- 
logue, 185;  on  the  Sabbath,  516, 
530  ;  referred  to,  507,  508,  513,  557. 

,  S.  E.,  referred  to,  192. 

Dyer,  Thomas  H.,  on  the  preference  of 
the  Puritans  for  the  Old  Testament, 
173  ;  his  Life  of  Calvin  referred  to, 
468. 

Dvmond,  Jonathan,  on  the  Sabbath, 
"121,  396. 

Dyspepsia,  274,  276. 

Eadie,  Dr  John,  on  the  Sabbath,  57;  on 
the  profound  scientific  knowledge  of 
Moses,  101 ;  on  the  firmament,  103, 
535  ;  referred  to,  513. 

Earth's  revolution  on  its  axis  formerly 
an  irreligious  doctrine,  60,  [ib. 

Earthquake  at  Aberdeen,  313;  in  Chili, 

Easter,  observance  of,  306,  332,  333. 

Ebionites,  279-280. 

Ecclesia,  original  meaning  of,  551. 

Ecclesiastical  histoi-y,  Le  Clerc  on,  461. 

Eclectic  Review  on  the  Sabbath,  517, 
537,  548,  553,  557. 

Edinburgh,  acts  and  proclamations 
about  Sabbath-observance  in,  149, 
339  ;  punishment  of  Sabbath-dese- 
cration, 309  et  scq. ;  despotic  con- 
duct of  the  clergy  in  the  reign  of 
James  VI.,  316  ;  market-day  in,  316; 
preaching  of  General  Lambert,  &c., 
in,  443  ;  Sabbath-observance  200 
years  ago,  275,  440;  state  of  morals 
then,  442  ;  public  opinion  as  to  Sun- 
day-trains, 403  ;  drunkenness  in, 
215,  402. 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway,  1, 
17,  221,  360,  361,  402,  410,  457, 
459,  483. 

Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee  Rail- 
way, 362,  400. 

Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor  re- 
ferred to,  469. 


Edinburgh  Review  quoted,  35,  135, 
214,  242,  301,  340,  341,  381,  389, 
550,  551;  referred  to,  29,  68,  97, 
178,  252,  258,  276,  377,  468,  471, 
472,  478. 

Education  diminishes  poverty,  240, 
intellectual  bondage,  395, and  intem- 
perance, 414,  417  ;  importance  of 
diffusing  knowledge  of  liuman  na- 
ture, 273,  415  ;  scientific,  generally 
frowned  on  by  the  clergy,  391 ;  na- 
tional religious  education,  153,  233; 
importance  of  national,  395  ;  reli- 
gious education  in  Scotland,  337, 
338  ;  manual  labour  academies,  422  ; 
law  of  Massaclmsetts  about  religious 
school-books,  471  ;  education  there, 
499  ;  importance  of  secular  educa- 
tion in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
205  et  scq. 

Edward  VI.,  statute  of,  as  to  the  Lord's 
Day,  282,  291;  burning  of  heretics 
in  his  reign,  465. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  on  revelation  to 
human  reason,  533  ;  his  puritanical 
Sabbatarianism,  561. 

Egypt,  the  Sabbath  a  memorial  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from, 
217,  486,  490,  491,  492,  502,  553. 

Egyptians  taught  by  symbols,  90,  93; 
their  week,  514. 

Election,  doctrine  of,  53,  54,  230,  232. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  law  for  church- 
attendance,  344  ;  consequence  of  per- 
secutions under,  469 ;  Sabbath-ob- 
servance under,  293,294;  burning 
of  papists  and  heretics,  464,  465. 

EUice,  E.,  on  Sunday-trains,  405. 

Elliot,  Dr  Gilbert,  on  clerical  usurpa- 
tion, 381. 

,  JMr,  his  speech  in  Parliament 

on  Sabbath-desecration,  336. 

Eloquence,  pleasure  derived  from,  127. 

Elrington,  Dr,  referred  to,  48,  468. 

Emmanuel,  King,  his  persecution  of 
the  Jews,  376. 

Encyclof)fedia  Britannica  quoted,  90, 
96,  110,  376  ;  referred  to,  76,  90, 
157,  180,  258,  468,  513,  558. 

Enfield,  Dr,  on  public  worship,  232. 

England,  Sabbath-observance  in,  293, 
294,  295,  296,  336,  371 ;  rise  and 
progress  of  Sabbatarianism  in,  301 
et  seq.  ;  reaction  against  Puritanism 
in,  448 ;  maxim  that  Christianity 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of, 
477  ;  Church  of,  see  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

Enthusiasm,  religious,  246,  389,  418. 

Epilepsy,  66. 

Episcopacy,    alleged   divine   I'ight  of. 
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126.127;  "rebellious  and  impious 
rejection"  of  it  by  the  Presbyte- 
rians, 381. 

Episcopalians  are  but  a  tolerated  sect 
in  Scotland,  479, 

Erasmus  on  Judaising  Christians,  173. 

Error  no  match  for  truth,  56, 178,  394, 
476,  480;  injurious  effects  of,  231; 
religious,  not  demonstrable,  242  ; 
inevitable,  not  damnable,  264. 

Essenes,  95. 

Eternal,  use  of  that  word  in  Scripture, 
171  ;  doctrine  of  eternal  torments, 
230  et  seq.,  447. 

Ethical  philosophy,  princijiles  of,  198 
et  scq.  ;  limits  of  ethics  and  politics, 
348. 

Eusebius  on  popular  instruction  among 
the  Jews,  95 ;  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
538 ;  Melito's  letter  to  Onesimus 
quoted  from,  500. 

Eutychus,  death  of,  488,  560,  561. 

Evangelical  Alliance,  367,  482. 

Evangelical  Christians,  appeal  to,  397; 
arrogant  exclusive  assumption  of 
that  title,  473. 

Evangelical  preaching,  41  ;  promoted 
by  the  French  Revolution,  338,340. 

Evans's  Sketch  of  Christian  Denomina- 
tions referred  to,  176. 

Everlasting.     See  Eternal. 

Evidence,  internal  and  external,  of  re- 
velation, 191  ;  evidence  of  Christi- 
anity to  the  unlearned,  397  ;  theolo- 
gical, 397,  533-535. 

Evil  and  good  in  actions,  190,  191. 

Examiner,  the,  quoted,  24. 

Example  of  the  Apostles.  See  Apostles. 

Excitement,  need  of,  286,  424. 

Exegesis,  improved  mode  of,  159.  See 
Bible.  [141,  448. 

Extremes,  flying  from  one  to  another, 

Ezra  said  to  have  revised  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  95. 

Fable.     See  Allegory. 

Factories,  holidays  in,  270. 

Faith.      See  Belief. 

Falkirk  Tryst,  interference  of  the  Sab- 
batarians with,  316. 

Fall  of  man,  Scriptural  narrative  of  the, 
89,  189,  548-549. 

Fallacies,  pious,  10,  341,  346,  347. 

Fallibility  of  human  judgment,  52, 
106,  535. 

Falsehood  no  match  for  truth,  56, 178, 
394,  476,  480;  immorality  of  its  use 
in  controversy,  475. 

Fame,  love  of.  375. 

Fanaticism,  67,  246,  389,  418  ;  is  some- 
times insanity,  474. 


Farmer,  Rev.  Hugh,  on  demoniacs,  66; 
on  Christ's  temptation,  ib. 

Farmers,  intemperance  of,  in  the  last 
generation,  413. 

Farre,  Dr  John  R.,  on  the  physiologi- 
cal uses  of  the  Sabbath,  268,  277. 

Fasting  not  favoured  by  Moses,  533; 
mention  of,  in  Rom.  xiv.,  517  ;  fasts 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  Scotland,  441,  442. 

Fathers,  the  Christian,  91  ;  ascribed 
the  Sabbath  to  JSIoses,  226,  280 ;  re- 
present the  Lord's  Day  as  joyful, 
563. 

Fear,  inhumanising  effect  of,  443; 
dread  of  free  inquiry,  51. 

Feasting  on  the  Sabbath,  137,  433, 436, 
439. 

Feasts.     See  Festivals. 

Females  sometimes  disposed  to  deceit 
by  hysteria,  66. 

Fenelon  on  Sunday  recreations,  556. 

Ferguson,  Dr  Adam,  his  opinion  of  the 
drama,  428. 

Fergusson,  James,  of  Kilwinning,  into- 
lerant views  of,  470. 

Festivals  are  established  in  all  nations, 
225,  345  ;  of  the  English  Church, 
332,  333;  Jewish,  433,  516,  550, 
552. 

Festus,  his  answer  to  the  Jews,  224  ; 
Paul  before,  529. 

Field,  John,  on  the  Sabbath,  293. 

,   Rev.  William,  his  Life  of  Dr 

Parr  quoted,  473  ;  referred  to,  48, 
234,  423. 

Fife,  Synod  of,  318. 

Fifth  Commandment,  491. 

Fighting  on  the  Sabbath,  not  forbidden 
to  the  Jews,  439. 

Figurative  language.     See  Allegory. 

Fines  for  Sabbath-breaking  in  Scot- 
land, 307,  312,  315. 

Firmament,  103-105,  535. 

Fish,  sale  of,  on  Sunday,  334. 

Fishing  on  Sunday,  310,  313,  339. 

Fleetwood,  Recorder  of  London,  293. 

Fleury,  Cardinal,  388. 

Flood,  Noah's,  189,  549. 

Food,  in  relation  to  drunkenness,  412, 
414,  416. 

Forbearance,  mutual,  51,  73,  254.  See 
Toleration. 

Forbes,  Sir  John,  M.D.,  referred  to, 
557,  563. 

Foreign  Quarterly  Review  referred 
to,  64. 

Forgeries,  historical,  321  ;  of  signa- 
tures to  Sabbatarian  petitions  and 
memorials,  458,  461. 

Fornication,  348,  442  ;  meaning  of  the 
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word  in  the  decree  of  Jerusalem, 
515. 

Foster,  Dr  James,  his  answer  to  Tin- 
dal,  189  ;  on  the  old  Testament, 
189  ;  on  differences  of  opinion,  245  ; 
on  the  Fourth  Commandment,  221 ; 
referred  to,  158,  166. 

,  John,  a  disbeliever  in  eternal 

punishment,  234. 

Fourth  Commandment,  4,  11,  84,  510, 
537,  540,  553 ;  not  binding  on  the 
Gentiles,  167,  217,  227,  228,  354, 
357  ;  regarded  by  Philo,  &c.,  as  an 
abridgment  of  the  ceremonial  law 
of  Moses,  186,  493  ;  alleged  vital  im- 
portance of,  196,  481 ;  use  of  it  by 
the  Church  of  England,  214,  282 ; 
imposes  the  duty  of  observing  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  11,  220, 
221 ;  disputes  about,  323  ;  spirit  of 
the,  225,  226  ;  does  not  forbid  re- 
creation, 229,  433,  543  et  seq.  ,•  how 
it  gained  authority  among  modern 
Christians,  284,  288  et  seq. ;  Dr  Cook 
on  the,  335  ;  Horsley  on,  335 ;  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  on,  341 ;  Sir  A.  Agnew's 
Committee  on,  342  ;  Dr  Lorimer's 
complaint  of  relaxed  views  about, 
390  ;  purposes  of,  420,  553  ;  forbids 
only  work,  437,  439,  487,  488,  542 
et  seq.  ;  two  copies  of,  95,  492,  513  ; 
whether  moral,  217,  489,  490,  495  ; 
vital  importance  of  its  moral  cha- 
racter to  Sabbatarianism,  516  ;  what 
it  prescribes,  487,  542  ;  quoted,  95, 
486.     See  Sabbath. 

France,  Sabbath-observance  in,  277, 
368,  558;  sobriety  in,  215,  415; 
persecutions  in,  466 ;  influence  of 
the  French  Revolution  on  the  reli- 
gious state  of  Britain,  335,  337,  338, 
340. 

Francis  I.,  his  letters-patent  against 
Ramus,  109. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  his  electrical  dis- 
coveries, 70  ;  referred  to,  150,  175, 
480. 

Frauds,  pious,  45,  58,  214,  231,  234, 
341,  391,  475. 

Free  discussion,  250,  251 ;  expediency 
of,  397,  474,  480. 

Free  inquiry,  61,  62,  93,  116,  257, 
385  ;  dread  of,  51  ;  use  of,  52  ;  Mil- 
ton on,  56  ;  right  and  duty  of,  114. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland,  its  opposition 
to  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister,  194 ;  manifesto  on  the  Sab- 
bath, 247  ;  its  ministers  claim  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  247  ; 
a  fanatical    book    republished    by. 


276;  sites  for  its  places  of  worship, 
407. 

Fregier,  H.  A.,  on  drunkenness  in 
France,  415. 

French.     See  France. 

Friday,  513. 

Friendship,  Lord  Bacon  on,  428. 

Fruit,  sale  of,  on  Sundays,  366. 

Fryth,  Jolin,  his  of)inion  about  the 
Lord's  Day,  287,  484. 

Fulgentius  on  original  sin,  233. 

Fuller,  Thomas,  on  King  James's  inves- 
tigation of  witchcraft,  65  ;  on  the 
Book  of  Sports,  144,  145,  146 ;  on 
the  introduction  of  the  Puritan  Sab- 
bath, 304,  305  ;  on  recreation,  420, 
422  ;  on  burnings  for  heresy,  446 ; 
character  of,  146  ;  referred  to,  322. 

Furneaux,  Dr  Philip,  referred  to,  29. 

Future  state  not  taught  by  Moses,  268, 
548. 

Galatians,  Paul's  reproof  of  them 
for  observing  days,  58,  516. 

Galen,  former  deference  to.  111. 

Galileo's  recantation,  104,  391 ;  repeal 
of  the  edicts  against  him,  104. 

Gall,  Dr,  referred  to,  39. 

Galleries  of  art,  433. 

Gardens,  Lord  Bacon  on,  432. 

Gatliercole,  Rev.  Mr,  his  accusation  of 
the  Dissenters,  247. 

Gaubius,  Dr,  referred  to,  276. 

Gaussen,  Professor  L.,  his  extravagant 
assertion  of  the  minute  scientific  ac- 
curacy of  the  Bible,  99 ;  on  its  ple- 
nary inspiration,  100,  191. 

Geddes,  Dr  Alex.,  on  the  Hebrew  cos- 
mogony, 90 ;  on  the  two  copies  of 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  98. 

General  Assembly.  See  Church  of  Scot- 
land, 

Geneva,  Sabbath-observance  in,  123. 

Gentiles  not  subject  to  law  of  Moses, 
164  et  seq.,  177,  222,  224,  324,  491- 
504,  or,  in  particular,  to  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  354,  357 ;  did  not 
observe  the  Sabbath  in  early  ages 
of  tlie  Christian  Church,  173,  511  ; 
doctrine  of  the  Apostles  to  them 
about  the  Sabbath,  514 ;  influence 
of  the  Jewish  dispensation  on  the 
ancient  Gentiles,  183. 

Gentilis,  John  Valentine,  burning  of, 
by  Protestants,  466. 

Geology  inconsistent  with  the  Hebrew 
cosmogony,  76,  99,  101,  106,  263, 
391,  394,  493,  548. 

George  III.,  Sabbath-acts  in  reign 
of,  334 ;  state  of  religion  then, 
336-9. 
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Gerard,  Dr  Alex.,  on  human  nature, 
39  ;  referred  to,  157. 

Gerraantown  Alauual  Labour  Aqjide- 
my,  422, 

Germany,  effects  of  Judaical  Chris- 
tianity in,  174;  Sabbath-observance 
in,  55  ;  Sabbath-controversies,  503  ; 
German  theology,  97,  160. 

Gesenius  referred  to,  96,  556. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  Bishop  Watson's  let- 
ters to,  61,  377. 

Giles,  Rev.  Dr,  referred  to,  94,  96. 

Gillillan,  Rev.  Geo.,  on  the  approach- 
ing New  Reformation,  261. 

Gillespie,  Geo.,  on  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  141 ;  opposed  toleration, 
151 ;  on  the  authority  of  the  .Jew- 
ish law,  179  ;  on  the  progressiveness 
of  religious  knowledge,  258. 

GiUy,  Dr  W.  S.,  on  the  Sunday  sports 
of  the  Vaudois,  286. 

Glasgow,  drunkenness  in,  215,  402, 
657  ;  immorality  in,  216,  557;  cler- 
gy of,  360;  Rom.  xiv.  ignored  by 
certain  of  them,  56,  57,  517  ;  law  of 
the  kirk-session  that  the  Sabbath 
should  be  observed  from  sunset  to 
sunset,  308  ;  this  law  altered,  309  ; 
efforts  of  the  Presbytery  for  Sabbath- 
observance,  309  ;  the  gates  closed  on 
Sunday,  311  ;  Sunday-omnibuses, 
355  ;  unpromising  commencement 
of  the  agitation  against  Sunday- 
trains,  359  ;  its  progress  and  suc- 
cess, 360-1  ;  servility  to  the  clergy 
in,  386. 

Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Ayr  Railway 

bill,  358. 
Glory  of  God,  342,  343,  348. 

God,  erroneous  and  pernicious  notions 
of  his  character,  &c.,  51,  54,  230  ct 
seq.,  417,  424,  436, 446,  491 ;  will  not 
be  served  with  a  lie,  100  ;  man  said  to 
be  made  in  his  image,  189  ;  will  of, 
considered  as  man's  rule  of  conduct, 
199, 200,  229  ;  the  human  conscience 
bis  representative,  200,  204  ;  source 
of  willing  obedience  to  his  laws,  205, 
206,209,274;  glory  of,  342,  343, 
348  ;  alleged  doings  of  his  "  won- 
derworking hand"  on  behalf  of  Sab- 
batarianism, 358,  362,  364,  453  ;  in 
what  sense  the  clergy  are  his  "  am- 
bassadors" and  "  messengers,"  378, 
380 ;  continual  working  of,  75,  493 ; 
utterance  of  the  name  Jehovah  un- 
lawful among  the  Jews,  490,  544  ; 
the  phrase  "  a  jealous  God,"  491 ; 
bis  method  of  governing  the  world, 
70,  73-76,  450-6  ;  his  laws  bind  only 
those  on  whom  thev  have  b'-en  im- 


posed, 164;    the   oj^ponents   of  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew  are  "God's  enemies," 
370,461  ;'•  God's  judgments"against 
Sabbath-breakers,  &c,,  57,  137,  293, 
313,  357,  364,  378,  450,  560. 
Godwin,  Wm.,  referred  to,  387. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  on  credulity,  69  ; 
on   the  pride  of  ignorant  nations, 
375  ;  on  freedom,  394. 
Gomarus  on  the  Sabbath,  512. 
Good  and  evil  qualities  of  actions,  190, 
Good  Friday,  334.  [191. 

Goodsir,  Joseph  Taylor,  on  the  discre- 
pance  between   the  Bible  and  dog- 
matic  standards,  162 ;  referred  to, 
115. 
Goodwin,  Dr  Thomas,  his  gloomy  Pu- 
ritanism, 237;  on  "breaking  bread," 
521. 
Gordon,  Thomas,  on  persecution,  245  ; 
on    the  difference  of  men's  minds, 
ib.  ;  notice  of,  246  ;  referred  to,  456, 
471. 
Gospel,  sufficiency  of  the,  499 ;  each 
Gospel  a  sufficient  rule  of  Christian 
duty,  197. 
Gouge,  Dr,  155. 

Government,  civil,  natural  foundations 
of,  198-9,  373;  method  of  God's,  70, 
73-76,  450-6. 
Grafton,  Duke  of,  338. 
Graham,  Col.,  speech  of,  400, 

,  Rev.  Wm.,  on  truth,  262. 

Grandpierre,  Dr,  quoted,  368. 

Graves,  Dr  Richard,  on  the  universal 

obligation  of  the  Decalogue,   181  ; 

on     its    importance,    224 ;    on    the 

Mosaic  laws  for  punishing  rebellious 

children,   196,  499  ;  garbling  of  a 

passage  in  Scripture  by,  182,  491  ; 

referred  to,  499. 

GraTCsend,  Sunday  excursions  to,  342. 

Gravitation,  a    teeming  principle    in 

natural  philosophy,  471. 
Greeks,    did   they    ever    account   the 

seventh  day  sacred  ?  511,  512. 
Green,  Matthew,  on  religious  freedom, 

62,  395. 
Greg,  W.  R.,  on  the  low  arts  to  which 
theologians    are  sometimes    driven, 
78  ;  referred  to,  94,  256. 
Gregory,  James  and  David,  111. 
,  Dr  John,  on  the  mutual  influ- 
ence   of   the  mind  and  body,    73 ; 
on    the     blind    deference    formerly 
paid    to   the    authority    of    Ilijjpo- 
crates,  &c.,  Ill ;  on  the  duty  of  pre- 
serving health,  275;   on  the  drama, 
427  ;  referred  to,  38,  429, 
Grey,  Sir  George,  his  speech  on  Siin- 
dnv-trnins,  405,  408. 
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Griosbach  referred  to,  45,  157,  522. 

Griffith,  Rev.  John,  his  advocacy  of 
Sunday-trains,  449. 

Grotius,  against  force  in  religion, 
4S0  ;  bis  notion  as  to  the  sacredness 
of  the  seventh  day  among  tlie  early 
Gentiles,  and  that  the  weelc  is  a 
monument  of  the  Creation,  512. 

Grove,  Henry,  referred  to,  276. 

Guthrie,  Dr  Thonias,  on  the  sobriety  of 
the  Parisians,  215. 

Haldane,  Robert,  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
330,  516. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  condemned  old 
women  as  witches,  28  ;  is  the  author 
of  the  maxim  tliat  Christianity  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, 477. 

Hales,  John,  of  Eton,  renounced  Cal- 
vinism, 48  ;  writings  and  character 
of,  ib.,  49 ;  on  "  necessary"  articles 
of  faith,  49  ;  on  usury,  180,  499  ; 
referred  to,  470. 

Hall,  Robert,  on  the  works  of  John 
Howe,  374.  [469. 

Hallam,  Henry,  referred  to,  461,  467, 

"  Hallow,"  meaning  of  the  word,  544 
et  seq.,  561. 

Hamilton,  Dr  Richard  Winter,  on  the 
Sabbath,  60,  506,  529,  535  ;  his  at- 
tack on  Paley,  60 ;  his  assertion 
that  the  Fourth  Commandment  was 
binding  on  the  Gentiles,  188  ;  re- 
ferred to,  563. 

,  Sir  "William,  on  the  low  state  of 

learning  among  the  Scottish  clergy, 
301  ;  referred  to,  468. 

Dr  James,  referred  to,  557. 


Hampton  Court  Conference,  295  ;  gar- 
dens on  Sunday,  433. 

Hanserd  Knollys  Society,  468,  469. 

Happiness  favourable  to  virtue,  72, 
238,  369,  370,  448,  449,  554;  its 
promotion  the  aim  of  ethics  and 
politics,  348  ;  Bentham's  greatest- 
happiness  principle,  201. 

Harcourt,  Rev.  AV.  Vernon,  on  the  dis- 
cordance between  Scripture  and 
science,  85. 

Hardwicke,  Lord,  a  decision  of,  478. 

Hare,  Bishop,  on  the  difficulties  and 
discouragements  wliich  attend  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  257  ;  re- 
ferred to,  117,  380. 

llarmer,  Thomas,  referred  to,  157. 

Harrington,  Sir  James,  his  answer  to 
Charles  I.,  333. 

Hartley,  AV.  J.,  legacy  by,  478. 

Harvey,  Dr,  of  Dublin,  417. 

Havernick,  referred  to,  96. 


Hawkesworth,  Dr,  referred  to,  276. 

Health,  its  influence  on  temper,  cheer- 
fulness, and  religious  feeling,  71, 
72,  274,  275  ;  duty  of  preserving  it, 
210,  237,  267,  558.     See  Physiology. 

Heart,  meant  the  understanding  among 
the  Jews,  551, 

Heat  of  the  body,  416. 

Heathen  worship,  515.     See  Gentiles. 

Heber,  Bishop,  on  the  general  blind- 
ness to  the  wickedness  of  persecu- 
tion in  the  abstract,  150 ;  on  the 
punishment  of  idolatry,  179 ;  re- 
ferred to,  29. 

Hebrew  Scriptures.  See  Bible,  Old 
Testament,  Pentateuch. 

■ cosmogony.    See  Cosmogony. 

language,  96. 

literature,  revival  of,  173, 

• poetry  not  to  be  literally  in- 
terpreted, 437,  563. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the,  158,  506. 

Heidegger,  J.  H.,  asserts  the  stability 
of  the  earth  as  a  scriptural  doctrine, 
63. 

Helps,  Jlr,  on  Sunday  in  Germany, 
216  ;  on  playing  at  orthodoxy,  236; 
on  the  new  Reformation,  262 ;  re- 
ferred to,  417. 

Henderson,  Alex.,  133,  137,  139. 

,  Eagle,  his  advocacy  of  Sun- 
day-trains, 402. 

Hengstenberg,  Dr  E.  AV".,  on  the  con- 
tinued obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
496  ;  on  the  Sabbath,  502,  503,  505, 
508,  512,  516,  543,  558  ;  Bunsen's 
opinion  of  his  treatise  thereon,  517  ; 
referred  to,  489,  493,  529,  530,  531, 
537,  542,  543,  544,  548,  556,  563. 

Henley,  Anthony,  his  visit  to  Dr 
Goodwin,  237. 

Henry,  Dr  P.,  his  Life  of  John  Calvin 
quoted,  174. 

Henry  \Y .  of  France,  his  death  thought 
a  judgment  of  God,  456  ;  a  tolerant 
saying  of  his,  474. 

Henry  VIII.,  burning  of  Papists  and 
heretics  by,  464. 

Heresy,  34,  151,  366,  378,  399,  400, 
469;  burning  for,  464-466,  469; 
arrogance  of  accusations  of,  473. 

Heriot,  P.  L.  M.,  362,  401. 

Hernias,  referred  to,  525. 

Herschel,  Sir  John,  on  the  creation  of 
new  species,  74  ;  on  laws  of  nature, 
ib. ;  on  the  pleasure  of  reading,  425; 
referred  to,  417,  425. 

Hesiod  on  the  seventh  dav,  512. 

Hess's  Life  of  Zwingle, referred  to,468. 

Hesse-Cassel,  Sabbath-observance  in, 
121,  369. 
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Heterodoxy.     See  Heresy. 
Hetherington,  Dr  W.  JI.,  on  the  West- 
minster Assembly,    134,  137,  141 ; 
on  the  magisti-ate's  duty  as  to  reli- 
gion, 152,  343  ;  on  the  Sabbath-doc- 
trine of  the  Reformers,  290  ;  his  as- 
sertion that  tlie  Presbyterians  never 
were  intolerant,  315;  on  the  Book 
of  Sports,  142,  144,  146,  147,  148, 
321 ;  on  tlie  Sabbath-observance  of 
the  early  Christians,  538. 
Heylin,   Peter,  on   the  Sabbath,   281, 
282,  285,  286,  291,  293,  295-7,  302  ; 
referred  to,  119,  217,  288,  507,  511, 
512,  521,  531,  537,  542,  543,  563. 
Hickes,    Dr  George,  his  abuse  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  126  ;  called  Til- 
lotson  an  atheist,  247. 
Hieroglyphics,  549. 
Higgins,  Godfrey,  on  the  Second  Com- 
mandment, 490;  on  the  Sabbath,  506, 
533,  536,  541  ;  referred  to,  514,  563  ; 
Hughes's  Letter  to,  512. 
Highlands,  memorials  against  Sunday- 
trains  from  the,  457. 
Hill,  Frederic,  referred  to,  417. 
Hindoos  uninfluenced  by  the  argument 
from    miracles,   185 ;    supposed    in- 
quiry into  the  Sabbath  by  one,  533. 
Hinds,  Bishop,  referred  to,  157. 
Hippocrates,  blind  deference  to.  111. 
Hirscher,  Dr  J.   B.    Von,  on  external 

acts  of  religion,  447. 
History,  party  misrepresentations  in, 

146,  461  ;  forgeries,  321. 
Hitchcock,  Dr  Edward,  on  the  religion 

of  geology,  77. 
Hoadly,  Bishop, on  Dr  Samuel, Clarke's 
manner  of  studying  the  Scrij)tures, 
42;   religious  oj)inions  of,   43,  44; 
his  Dedication  to  Pope  Clement  XI. 
quoted,  53 ;  on  error  in  religion,  139 ; 
on  the  law  of  nature,  203  ;  on  pride, 
380 ;  on  change  of  the  meaning  of 
words,  550  ;  referred  to,  109,  247, 
377,  380,  468,  470. 
Hobbes  on  dogmatism,  375. 
Holden,  Rev.   Geo.,  on  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  491,  506,  528,  542,  544  ;  on 
the  Decalogue,  505  ;  on  Sunday-re- 
creation, 554  ;  referred  to,  489,  501, 
504,  508,  513,  520,  521,  548,  550, 
563. 
Holiday,  meaning  of,  550. 
Holidays  of  Roman  Church,  284;  of 
Church  of  England,  302,  304,  332  ; 
in  Scotland,  306  ;  expediency  of  giv- 
ing holidays  to  workmen,  270. 
Holland,    Sabbath-observance   in,   55, 
301 ;  controversies  there,  56, 62,  503. 
Holy,  meaning  of  the  word,  434,  487, 


644  et  seq.,  661 ;  holy  convocation, 
543,  544. 
Home,  Henry.     See  Kamea. 

,  John,    on    an    adventure    at 

Blair-Athole,  359  ;  his  life  quoted, 
427. 
Homer  on  the  seventh  day,  512. 
Honesty,  in  relation  to  Sabbatarianism, 
512  ;    in    controversy,    475.       See 
Frauds,  pious. 
Hooker,  Richard,  on  the  abolition  of 
the  Jewish  law,  166  ;  on  the  disputes 
between  the  .Jews  and  Gentiles  about 
the  Mosaic  law,  172  ;  on  the  law  of 
nature,  202,  264  ;  on  government, 
373  ;  on  music,  429. 
Hooper,  Bishop,  on  the  Lord's  Day, 288. 
Horace  on  the  force  of  nature,  423. 
Home,  Bishop,  on  music,  429 ;  on  the 

Flood,  549. 
Horse,  Sabbath-rest  necessary  to  the, 

269,  277,  402,  537. 
Horsley,  Bishop,  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
religious  opinions,  44  ;  on  the  He- 
brew cosmogony,  79 ;   on  the  high 
accomplishments  of  the  apostles,100; 
on  positive  and  moral  duties,  227. 
228;  on  the  Sabbath,  58,   120,  335, 
482,  515,  545,  559 ;  on  the  Mosaic 
law,  504;  on  fornication,  515. 
Howe,  John,  on  the  persecuting  spirit, 
254;  on  the  passions,  374;   Robert 
Hall    on    his  works,   374  ;   referred 
to,  470. 
Hiibertz,  Dr  J.  R.,  on  the  insanity  of 

Calvinists,  418. 
Huet,  Peter  Daniel,  no  sectarian,  52. 
Hughes,  T.  S.,  ou  the  Sabbath,  512. 
Huguenots  were  themselves  persecu- 
tors, 466. 
Hull,  Dr  Robert,  on  Calvinism,  235. 
Human  nature,  alleged  corruption  of, 
38,  453  ;  study  of,  73  ;  importance 
of  knowledge    of,    206,    207,    414, 
415;    variety   of  men's  minds,  244 
et  seq. ;  impulses  and  affections  of, 
373  et  seq. 
Hume,   David,   Dr  Campbell's    letters 
to,  377. 

,  Joseph,  433  ;  his  advocacy  of 

Sunday-trains,  409. 
Humility  recommended  to  the  clergy, 

382.     See  Pride. 
Huntingdon,  Lady,  influence  of,  337. 
Hurd,  Bishop,  referred  to,  90. 
Hurlbut,  E.  P.,  referred  to,  343,  471. 
Hygiene,    instruction    in,    415.       See 

Health,  Physiology. 
Hypocrisy,    conventional,    213,     214, 

231,  234;  temptation  to,  396. 
Hysteria,  66,  72. 
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Ibbot,  Di-  Benj.,  on  religious  opinions,  | 
32 ;  on  the  soundness  of  human  rea- 
son,   40;  referred   to,  29,  40,  131, 
468,  470. 

Ideler  referred  to,  512, 

Idiots,  moral,  201 . 

Idleness,  natural  fruits  of,  72,  451, 
548;  "idleness"  on  the  Sabbath 
said  to  be  forbidden  in  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  437,  544,  5G0. 

Idol-offerings,  abstinence  from,  pre- 
scribed to  Gentiles,  172,  515. 

Idolatry,  jjunishment  of,  179 ;  and  of 
seducers  to,  224;  often  called  forni- 
cation in  the  Old  Testament,  515  ; 
Protestant  idolatry,  385. 

lerson,  Henry,  referred  to,  260. 

Ignatius,  Epistles  of,  283,  525,  526. 

Ignorance,  dogmatism  of,  51,  52,  245, 
366,  375  ;  bad  effects  of,  240 ;  not 
damnable  when  inevitable,  265  ; 
clerical  influence  over  the  ignorant, 
457. 

Immorality  on  Sundays,  10,  216,  452, 
557. 

Independence,  spirit  of,  61,  62,  375, 
477 ;  want  of,  51, 107-113,  373,  383, 
398,  399. 

Independent  Whig,  246 ;  quoted,  63. 

Indejfendents  not  the  first  who  under- 
stood religious  liberty,  469  ;  advo- 
cated toleration,  470. 

Indian  week,  511. 

Indigestion,  274,  276. 

Industry,  72,  451. 

Infallible  guides  to  truth,  107,  125, 
131,  473;  are  unnecessary,  23j. 

Infallibility  denied  by  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly,  138  ;  Protestant,  376, 
378,  381,  384,398,536;  assumption 
of,  375, 475. 

Infants,  alleged  damnation  of  still- 
born, 233. 

Infidels.     See  Deists. 

Informers,  common,  347. 

Inglis,  Dr  John,  on  Jewish  law  and 
example,  in  relation  to  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, 222. 

Inns,  331,  332,  333,  334. 

Inquisition,  Protestant,  385. 

Insanity  of  supposed  demoniacs,  66; 
religious,  71,  418,  474 ;  fostered  by 
gloomy  views  of  God's  character, 
235,  417,  418  ;  insane  craving  for 
spirituous  liquor,  411,  414, 

Inspiration,  doctrine  of,  79,  84,  96,99, 
163,  191,  391. 

Intellect,  its  part  in  moral  judgments, 
200,  201. 

Intemperance.     See  Drunkenness. 

Interest.     See  Usury, 


Interludes  formerly  acted  on  Sundays, 
293,  294,  295,  297. 

Internal  evidence  of  revelation,  191. 

Interpolations  in  the  Pentateuch,  44, 
182. 

Interpretation  of  the  Bible.    See  Bible. 

Intolerance  of  Protestants,  46,  178, 
244,  378,  462  ;  of  the  Presbyterians, 
315,  339,  472;  Sir  H.  Moncreiff's 
abhorrence  of,  340. 

Ireland,  treatment  of  the  Catholics  in, 
178,  377,  461,  466;  Church-article 
on  the  Sabbath,  passed  there  in  1615, 
296  ;  Sunday  in,  557  ;  "  Catching  up" 
of  Irish  boys  for  the  colonies,  467. 

Irenaeus  ascribed  the  Sabbath  to  Moses, 
226. 

Israelites,  power  of  their  kings,  195 ; 
Sabbatarians  call  themselves  "  the 
true  Israel,"  170,  281.     See  Jews. 

James,  Rev.  John  Angell,  on  Sunday 
dinners,  561. 

James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  Eng- 
land, on  witchcraft,  64-66;  his  De- 
claration for  sports  on  Sundays,  142, 
144,  146,  318,  369;  his  opinion  of 
the  utility  of  recreation  for  the 
people,  145  ;  his  carriages  said  to 
have  been  arrested  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  on  a  Sunday, 
319,  330  ;  Sabbath-observance  in  his 
reign,  295,  300 ;  Act  for  Sabbath- 
observance,  307;  burning  of  Papists, 
464 ;  burning  of  Legate  by,  466 ; 
discussions  on  religious  liberty  in  his 
reign,  469 ;  his  saying  on  the  death 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  456  ;  ban- 
quet to,  552. 

Jebb,  Dr,  on  intolerants,  377. 

Jefferson,  President,  on  the  maxim  that 
Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  law  of  England,  477  ;  referred 
to,  480. 

Jeffrey,  Lord,  decisions  by,  353,  479 ; 
on  the  character  of  Sir  James  Mac- 
kintosh, 375. 

Jehovah,  utterance  of  the  name  un- 
lawful among  the  Jews,  490 ;  why 
it  is  called  holy,  544. 

Jennings,  Dr,  on  the  Sabbath,  546. 

Jenyns,  Soanie,  on  inspiration,  191 ; 
on  the  internal  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, ib. 

Jerusalem,  decree  of,  172,  515,  527, 
529  ;  sieges  of,  439  ;  Chrisfs  pro- 
phecy of  the  destruction  of,  505  ; 
conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  Day  imme- 
diately after  its  destruction,  537. 

Jesuits,  a  trick  of  the,  211, 
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Jesus  generally  thought  to  have  abo- 
lished the  Mosaic  law,  184  ;  spoke 
only  to  the  Jews,  16G,  328,  504, 
509;  obeyed  the  Mosaic  law,  328  ; 
never  enforced  Sabbath-observance, 
328  ;  his  declarations  respecting  it, 
175,  497,  500  ;  walked  in  the  fields 
on  the  Sabbath,  229,  311,  341,  440, 
488,  560;  attended  meetings  in  sy- 
nagogues, 329,  488,  560 ;  feasted 
with  a  Pharisee  on  the  Sabbath,  439, 
560  ;  his  resurrection,  in  relation  to 
the  Sabbath,  327,  330,  335,  487, 
519,  524,  525,  526,  531,  532,  538  ; 
his  after-appearances  to  the  dis- 
ciples, 519  ;  did  not  enjoin  the  ob- 
servance of  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
326 ;  why  the  people  heard  him 
gladly,  239 ;  his  saying  that  his 
Father  continued  to  work,  493  ; 
healed  on  the  Sabbath-day,  504 ; 
did  he  adopt  the  Sabbath  into  the 
new  dispensation  ?  5'J4  et  sei-  See 
Christianity. 

Jews,  their  festivals,  433,  516  ;  theo- 
cracy, 179,  222,  450,  452,  454,  498, 
553;  kings,  195;  polygamy,  192, 
220,  535 ;  why  called  a  holy  nation, 
544  ;  how  they  spent  the  Sabbath, 
435,  436  ;  persecution  of,  in  modern 
times,  376;  political  disabilities,  462, 
478  ;  Are  sacrifices  still  possible  by 
them  ?  496.  See  Judaism,  Deca- 
logue, Laiu  of  Moses,  Sahhath,  ifrc. 

Jewish  Christians  observed  the  Mosaic 
Sabbath,  173,  279,  528 ;  differently 
circumstanced  from  the  Gentile  con- 
verts, 501  et  seq. ;  conjectured  to 
have  begun  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  537. 

Jobson  V.  Lambert,  case  of,  353-5. 

John,  St,  whether  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse,  524. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  on  the  exception 
which  some  who  proclaim  human 
fallibility  make  of  themselves,  154  ; 
on  amusements,  428 ;  on  the  neces- 
sity for  stated  times  of  worship,  278; 
his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  449  ;  re- 
ferred to,  35,  374. 

Johnston,  J.  F.  W.,  on  religious  liberty 
in  America,  472. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  on  the  figurative 
style  of  Moses,  92  ;  probably  a  Uni- 
tarian, 93. 

,  Rev.  William,  of  Nayland,   on 

cheerful  religion,  556. 

Jordan,  llev.  John,  quoted,  367,  482, 
512,  513,  514. 

Jorgenson,  Mr,  on  neglect  of  the  Sab- 
bath in  France,  277. 


Jortin,  Dr  John,  on  the  duty  of  judg- 
ing candidly  and  charitably  of  others 
and  of  human  nature,  38  ;  on  eccle- 
siastical councils,  137  ;  on  the  Jew- 
ish Christians,  167  ;  on  natural  reli- 
gion, 211;  on  revelation,  211;  on  posi- 
tive and  moral  laws,  218  ;  on  unity 
in  religion,  245  ;  on  the  High  Church 
clergy  of  Q,ueen  Anne's  time,  248  ; 
on  subscription  of  articles,  252  ;  said 
to  have  been  a  Unitarian,  252  ;  on 
ignorant  fanaticism,  341 ;  on  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews,  376 ;  on  pre- 
judice, 388  ;  on  the  controversy  at 
Antioch,  516  ;  on  the  Sabbath,  543  ; 
referred  to,  166,  285,  471. 

Josephus,  referred  to,  89 ;  on  the  Sab- 
bath, 511,  543. 

Judaism,  effects  of,  on  the  Gentiles, 
183  ;  proselytes  to,  187  ;  of  the  Puri- 
tans, 146,  173  ;  of  Sabbatarians,  286, 
297,  303,  335,  502.  See  Jews,  Law 
of  Moses. 

.ludging  our  neighbours,  455,  518. 

Judgment,  private,  right  and  duty  of, 
3,  5,  384,  385. 

"  J  udgmcnts  of  God"  against  sinners, 
67,  137,  293,  313,  357,  364,  450. 

Justice,  sentiment  of,  201,  224;  So- 
lomon on,  451. 

Justin  Martyr  ascribed  the  Sabbath  to 
Moses,  226,  280  ;  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
282  ;  referred  to,  525,  526. 

Juvenal  referred  to,  512. 

Kames,  Lord,  on  the  variety  of  men's 
minds,  247  ;  on  opposite  principles 
of  human  nature,  373 ;  referred  to, 
200,  429. 

Kant  on  social  amusements,  369. 

Keimer,  Judaical  notions  of,  175. 

Kennet,  Bishop,  his  History  of  Eng- 
land referred  to,  146,  148,  320. 

Kennicott,  Dr,  labours  of,  156. 

Kenrick,  John,  on  Hebrew  primeval 
history,  87  ;  on  translations  of  the 
Bible,  156. 

Kilns  on  Sunday,  339. 

Kindliness,     See  Benevolence. 

King,  Archbishop,  referred  to,  549. 

,  Dr  David,  on  the  introduction  of 

new  species,  75  ;  on  geology  in  rela- 
tion to  Scripture,  106 ;  on  the  Sab- 
bath, 557  ;  referred  to,  77.  " 
-,  Lord,  his  Life  of  Locke  referred 


to,  423,  468,  552. 
Kings,  divine  right  of,  127,  195. 
Kirk-sessions  in  Scotland,  their  efforts 

to  pi'omote  Sabbatli-observance,  307 

et  seq. 
Kirkton,  James,  on   the   state  of  reli- 
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gion  and  morals  in  Scotland  in  the 
year  1660,  441. 

Kitto,  Dr,  on  the  number  seven,  512; 
his  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature 
quoted,  188,  513,  and  referred  to, 
67,  76,  90,  94,  95,  96, 157, 166,  220, 
281,  283,  508,  514,  515,  517,  521, 
524,  531,  543. 

Knight's  History  of  England  quoted, 
336,  337  ;  referred  to,  468. 

Knock,  Sabbatarian  petition  from  the 
parish  of,  458. 

Knowledge,  natural,  importance  of,  to 
religion,  205  ct  seq.,  558,  note  J ; 
influence  of  its  diifusion  upon  the 
clergy,  393  ;  not  hostile  to  religion, 
425  ;  duty  of  diffusing,  474  ;  imper- 
fection of  religious  knowledge,  259. 
See  Ignorance. 

Knox,  John,  no  Sabbatarian,  123,  292, 
484  ;  his  preference  for  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, 173 ;  advocated  the  capital 
jjunishment  of  Roman  Catholics, 
176  ;  his  Confession  of  Faith,  123, 
256,  257;  suppressed  all  holidays 
but  Sunday,  306. 

■ ,  Dr  Vicesimus,  on  Sunday-recrea- 
tion, 121 ;  referred  to,  128. 

Labouchere,  Right  lion.  Henry,  on 
Sunday-trains,  404,  408,  409. 

Labour,  more  done  in  a  week  with  Sab- 
bath-rest than  without  it,  277. 

Labourers,  holidays  to,  270 ;  the  Sab- 
bath meant  for  the  refreshment  of, 
218,  225,  226,  371,  503,  553. 

Laity,  religious  riglits  of  the,  116, 117 ; 
their  servility  to  the  clergy,  373  ; 
their  comparative  authority  in  theo- 
logy, 389;  their  duty  with  respect 
to  religion,  392,  396. 

Lambert,  General,  his  preaching  at 
Edinburgh,  443. 

Lancashire,  Sunday  in,  142,  295,  319; 
over-labour  in  machine-works  in, 
272. 

Language,  interpretation  of,  104,  552 ; 
ambiguous,  227,  544,  552. 

Lardner,  Dr  Nathaniel,  his  Unitarian 
opinions,  47 ;  on  the  Apocalypse, 
524;  referred  to,  188,  281,  539,549. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  143,  153,  297,  321, 
465. 

Laws  bind  only  those  on  whom  they 
are  imposed,  164 ;  natural  origin  of 
civil  laws,  198  ;  source  of  willing 
obedience  to,  205,  206,  209,  274; 
moral  and  positive  laws,  217,  218, 
329,  504,  516.    See  Acts,  Legislation. 

Laws  of  nature,  74,  239,  450  et  seq., 
558.     See  next  article. 


Law  of  nature,   198,    218,  222,  223, 
224,  227,  263,  267,  455,  486,  489, 
501.     See  last  article. 
Law  of  Moses,  a  republication  of  the 
law  of  nature,  204 ;  given  only  to 
the  Israelites,  166  ;  adapted  to  their 
habits  and  circumstances,  176;  whe- 
ther, and  how  far,  abrogated,  166, 
184,    221,    224,    323,    327,    494    et 
seq.  •  never  bound  the  Gentiles,  164 
et  seq.,  177,  222,  224,324,  357,  494- 
504  ;  how  far  useful  to  them,  196, 
222,  224 ;  excellent  moral  precepts 
in,  196;  was  obeyed  by  Jesus,  166, 
329,    and    by    Paul,    529;    whether 
intended    by  Moses    to  be  publicly 
read  on  the  Sabbath,  543 ;  doctrine 
of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
land respecting   it,    494 ;    Luther's 
doctrine,  502.      See  Judaism,  Penta- 
teuch. 
Law,  Dr  Edmund,  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
Paley's  dedication  to,  67  ;   on  pro- 
selytes to  Judaism,  188  ;  on  the  aid 
given  by  science  to    religion,  206; 
on  differences  of  opinion,    245 ;  on 
the  observance    of  the  Sabbath    by 
the  early  Gentiles,  511 ;  referred  to, 
188,  258,  471,  549. 
Law's  ISIemorialls  referred  to,  444. 
Lawson,  John  Parker,  on  the  tyranny 

of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  314. 
Laycock,  Thomas,  M.D.,  on  hysteria, 

72  ;  referred  to,  66. 
Layman,  A,  on  the  Crystal  Palace, 
240;  on  the  Sabbath,  168,  281,  283, 
490,  517,  519,  520  et  seq. 
Leader,  the,  quoted,  105. 
Le  Clerc  on  the  additions  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch, 182 ;  his  satirical  advice  to 
ecclesiastical  historians,  461  ;  on  the 
Sabbath,  542  ;  referred  to,  266. 
Lee,  Dr  John,  Principal  of  Edinburgh 
University,  on  the  Bible  as  the  only 
sure  basis  of  moral  rules,  210,  211 ; 
on  Sunday  tasks,  276 ;  on  Sabbath- 
observance  in  Scotland,  298,  306, 
440 ;  on  the  liberty  given  to  servants 
to  walk  on  Sundays,  345 ;  on  the 
need  of  Sabbath-legislation,  350  ;  re- 
futation of  his  statement  that  the 
time  of  the  Covenanters  was  one  of 
great  religious  light  and  purity  of 
morals,  440. 

,  Dr  Robert,  referred  to,  468,  470. 

Legacies  for  religious  purposes,  478, 

479. 
Legate,  Bartholomew,  burning  of,  466. 
Legislators,  ancient,  established  festi- 
vals, 225,  226,  345  ;  claimed  divine 
authority,  345. 
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Legislation,  an  error  in,  213 ;  its  pro- 
vince in  regard  to  religion,  29,  151, 
152,  343 ;  in  regard  to  the  Lord's 
Day,  342,  343,  347,  348,  557  j 
grounds  of  legit^lation  for  Sunday- 
trains,  404.      See  Acts,  Latvs. 

Leitli,  Sabbatarian meniorialfrom  ship- 
masters, &e.,  in,  495. 

Leo  I.,  ordinance  of,  282,  285. 

Levites,  175.  [266. 

Lewger,    Chillingwortb's    Letter    to, 

Lewis,  G.  Cornewall,  referred  to,  107, 
114,  125,  254,  379,  468. 

Liberty,  religious,  principles  of,  2  et 
seq.,  32,  36,  398;  right  to  act  ac- 
cording to  one's  belief,  26  ;  contro- 
versies about,  28  ;  Sir  H.  Moncreiflf 
a  champion  of,  340;  in  the  United 
States,  394 ;  true  spirit  of,  462 ; 
slow  progress  of  its  principles,  467  ; 
history  of,467  et  seq. ;  liberty  of  pub- 
lication of  opinions,  474.  See  Pro- 
testantism. 

Lies,  God  will  not  be  served  with,  100. 
See  Frauds,  pious. 

Light,  creation  of,  78,  106,  548, 

Lightfoot,  .John,  135;  extracts  from 
his  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  135, 
521 ;  on  the  Sabbath,  436. 

Limborch  referred  to,  482,  484. 

Lindsey,  Theophilus,  referred  to,  38, 
46,  47  ;  quoted,  44. 

Linus  on  the  seventh  day,  512. 

Liturgy,  English,  authority  of,  109 ; 
in  relation  to  the  Sabbath,  289  et 
seq.  ;  revisal  of,  338,  391. 

Lochcarron,  a  Sabbatarian  petition 
from,  458. 

Locke,  John,  on  religious  liberty,  15, 
29,  343,  470 ;  on  truth,  32 ;  on  the 
alleged  corruption  of  human  nature, 
39  ;  against  blind  submission  to  au- 
thority  in  matters  of  faith,  129-31  ; 
on  Confessions  of  Faith,  141 ;  his 
improved  mode  of  exegesis,  159,  160, 
552  ;  on  the  division  of  Scripture 
into  verses,  162 ;  on  the  variety  of 
men's  minds,  244 ;  his  Unitarian- 
ism,  117  ;  on  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate as  to  religion,  343  ;  on  recrea- 
tion, 422,  423 ;  on  fundamental 
truths,  471  ;  on  prejudice,  387  ;  on 
the  dogmatism  of  churches,  398  ;  his 
use  of  the  word  "  solemnity,"  552; 
referred  to,  38,  131,  165,  247,  266, 
474,  485  ;  Lord  King's  Life  of  him 
referred  to,  468. 

,  Joseph,  his  bill  to  compel  rail- 
way companies  to  carry  passengers 
on  Sunday.s,  390,  404,  408,  483. 


London,  Sunday  plays  in,  293,  294 ; 
accident  at  Paris  Garden,  293 ; 
James  I.'s  carriages  said  to  have 
been  arrested  on  a  Sunday  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  319,  320;  Sabbath- 
observance  in,  331,  334;  selling  of 
fish  on  Sundays,  334 ;  Great  Fire 
of,  456  ;  Bishop  of,  quoted,  347. 

London  Lord's  Day  Society  quoted, 
364. 

Longevity  promoted  by  Sabbath-ob- 
servance, 269.     See  Health. 

"Lord  of  the  Sabbath,"  misuse  of  the 
phrase,  160,  247,  323,  483. 

Lord's  Day,  why  so  called  ?  330,  514, 

■^  525 ;  figuratively  called  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath,  281  ;  whether  the 
Fourth  Commandment  applies  to  it, 
284,  323,  327,  363,  487,  493,  500  et 
seq. ;  needs  no  such  Jewish  l)rop, 
212  ;  origin  of  its  observance,  173, 
280,  282,  335,  536  et  seq. ;  not  con- 
founded with  the  Sabbath  during 
the  first  two  centuries,  526  ;  alleged 
transference  of  the  Sabbath  to,  12, 
163,  221,  281,  333,  485,  518,  530, 
533  ;  was  it  observed  by  the  apos- 
tles ?  59,  221,  329,  514,  532;  if 
Jesus  had  intended  it  to  be  observed, 
he  would  liave  given  a  fit  injunc- 
tion, 326,  507;  its  joyful  character, 
55,  120,  336,  554,  563  ;  church-au- 
thority as  a  ground  for  its  observ- 
ance, 120,  333  ;  reasons  for  now  ad- 
hering to  it,  268  ;  Horsley  on  the 
mode  of  its  observance,  120;  chil- 
dren's tasks  on,  276 ;  its  use  to 
working  men,  371,  503  ;  its  observ- 
ance in  England,  369,  371,  428,  517, 
558;  in  Scotland,  216,  275,  334, 
337,  353,  362,  440,  517,  557;  in 
Ireland,  557 ;  in  Germany,  55,  121, 
216,  369  ;  in  Holland,  55,  62,  216, 
301 ;  in  France,  215,  277,  368,  558  ; 
when  first  called  the  Sabbath-day  in 
Scotland,  306.  See  Apostles,  Fourth 
Commandment,  Jesus,  Recreation, 
Railivay  Trains,  Sabbath. 

Lord's  Sujjper,  521. 

Lorimer,  Dr  J.  G.,  on  religious  liber- 
ty, 26,  32 ;  on  the  Sabbath  in  Hol- 
land, 56,  62,  503  ;  ignores  Rom.  xiv., 
56 ;  calls  the  Sabbatarians  "^the 
true  Israel,"  170;  his  re^jly  to  the 
objection  that  Sabbath-observance 
is  not  a  moral  duty,  220 ;  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  English  Church 
about  the  Sabbath,  290 ;  his  com- 
plaint of  relaxed  views  about  the 
Sabbath,  390 ;  charitable  concession 
by,  390  ;  on  cooking  upon  the  Sab- 
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bath,  440,  561 ;  on  God's  judgments 
against  the  Stewarts,  453,  556  ;  on 
the  almsgiving  at  Corinth,  523  ;  on 
the  change  of  the  Sabbath-day,  530, 
534  ;  on  the  necessity  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment  to  Sabbatarianism, 
537  ;  on  tlie  festive  character  of  the 
Sabbath,  550,  556;  referred  to,  301, 
508,  548. 

Louisiana,  religious  liberty  in,  471. 

Lucian,  referred  to,  511,  512. 

Luke,  St,  a  jjeculiarity  of  his  manner 
as  a  historian,  522. 

Luther,  his  hostility  to  the  Copernican 
system,  63 ;  on  the  Sabbath,  121, 
257,  285,  484,  503;  on  theatrical 
representations,  122  ;  extract  from 
letter  prefixed  to  translation  of  his. 
Table-Talk,  256 ;  left  much  of  the 
work  of  reformation  undone,  260  ; 
on  music,  429;  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine on,  468  ;  on  the  Mosaic  law, 
502;  on  the  Apocalypse,  524. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  on  the  repeal  of 
the  edicts  against  Galileo,  104  ;  his 
remark  that  great  calamities  are  re- 
garded as  "judgments,"  313;  on 
the  disingenuousness  of  the  learned 
clergy,  391,  394;  on  imperfect  re- 
ligious liberty  in  America,  394. 

Macaulay,  Rt.  Hon.  T.B.,  on  the  reac- 
tion in  England  against  Puritanism, 
448  ;  his  character  of  the  Puritans, 
562  ;  referred  to,  468. 

M'Crie,  Dr  Thomas,  on  the  Book  of 
Sports,  148  ;  on  the  state  of  learning 
in  Scotland  at  the  close  of  the  16th 
century,  301 ;  on  the  state  of  reli- 
gion there  about  1650,  445  ;  re- 
ferred to,  178,  379,  468,  469,  551. 

,  Dr  Thomas,    secundus,    on    a 

"  national  tribute  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath,"  160  ;  on  Sir  Andrew  Ag- 
newand  his  opinions,  170,  356,  357  ; 
on  the  positive  character  of  Sabbath- 
duties,  217;  on  the  Scottish  clergy  in 
the  end  of  the  16th  century,  300  ;  on 
legislation  for  Sabbath-observance, 
348,  352  ;  an  ungallant  observation 
of,  361  ;  on  the  Jewish  mode  of 
spending  the  Sabbath,  436 ;  his  at- 
tempt to  lessen  the  authority  of  John 
Nicoll,  444  ;  on  the  Sabbatarian  me- 
morials, 461 ;  referred  to,  468. 

Macfarlan,  Rev.  Duncan,  on  searchers 
for  Sabbath-breakers,  312  ;  on  the 
Sabbath,  505  ;  ignores  Rom.  xiv., 
517  ;  on  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
nature  on  Sunday,  558  ;  referred  to, 
613,  557,  558. 


Macfarlane,  Dr  P.,  claims  the  superin- 
tendence of  national  religious  edu- 
cation for  "  the  churches  who  bold 
God's  truth,"  153. 
Mackerel,  selling  of,  334. 
Mackenzie,  Henry,  on  the  drama,  427. 
]\Iackintosh,  Sir  James,  on  the  law  of 
natui'e,  263 ;  his  freedom  from  dog- 
matism, 375  ;  on  the  Independents, 
470. 
Macknight,  Dr,  quoted,  523. 
Maclaren,  Charles,  referred  to,  79. 
M'Neil,  Alexander,  461. 
M'Owen,  Rev,  Peter,  on  Sunday  feast- 
ing, 561. 
Madderty,  Sabbath-desecration  at,  309. 
Magistrate.     See    Legislation,    Govern- 
ment, King. 
Mahometans  entitled  to  circulate  the 

Koran,  476. 
Mahon,  Lord,  referred  to,  426. 
Mails,  carriage  of,  on  Sundays,  406. 
Malevolent  feelings  are  excited  by  un- 
easiness, 72,  275-6. 
Man,  the  saying  that  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for,  508.     See  Human  nature. 
Manchester  Sanitary  Association,  272. 
Manes,  heresy  of,  420  ;  his   followers 
the    first  who  observed  the  Lord's 
day  sadly,  563. 
Mann,  Horace,  on  the  value  of  physio- 
logical knowledge,  274. 
Manna,  the  Sabbath  given  at  raining 

of,  487,  540. 
Manual  Labour  Academies,  422. 
MajDei,  Signor,  on  the  creation  of  the 

sun,  105. 
Marchand,  Dr  Emile,  on   sobriety  in 

warm  countries,  416. 
Marjoribanks,  Mr,  referred  to,  417. 
Markets  on  Sunday,  342  ;  on  Monday, 

316. 
Marriage,  right  of  parents  in  regard 
to  that  of  their  children,  177  ;  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister,  190  et  seq., 
211  ;  scriptural  law  of,  220. 
Marsh,    Bishop,    on    additions    to   the 
Pentateuch,    94,    183 ;  referred    to, 
45,  90,  157. 
Marshall,    Andrew,  on  the  obligation 

of  the  Mosaic  law,  223. 
Martial  referred  to,  512. 
Martineau,  James,  referred  to,  34, 107, 
366,  468,  469. 

,  Miss,  referred  to,  276. 

Martyrs,  Book  of,  464. 
Mary,  Queen  of  England,  her  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants,  465. 
Massachusetts,    the   Sabbath  observed 
from  sunset  to  sunset  in,  309  ;  clergy, 
393  ;  physiological  instruction,  41.5  ; 
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religious  liberty,  469,  -171 ;  law  for 
punishment  of  rebellious  cliiltlren, 
499;  laws  of,  561. 

Masters  and  servants,  350,  351,  352, 
353,  354,  495,  558. 

Maurice,  Prof.  Frederick  Denison,  on 
tlie  Sabbath,  548. 

May-games  on  Sunday,  309. 

Maynooth,  College  of,  153.  [258. 

Meadley's  Memoirs  of  Pal ey  referred  to, 

Mede,  Joseph,  his  tolerant  spirit,  254. 

Medicine,  blind  deference  formerly 
paid  to  Hippocrates  in,  111. 

Melancholy,  a  cause  of  intempei'ance, 
417  ;  Jjuther's  cured  by  music,  429; 
religious,  71,  237. 

Melancthon  on  the  Lord's  Day,  287, 
484 ;  approved  of  the  burning  of 
Servetus  for  heresy,  466 ;  on  the 
Mosaic  law,  496. 

Melchisedeck,  175. 

Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  his  letter  to 
Onesimus,  500. 

Melmoth  on  diversity  of  opinions,  245. 

Melrose,  state  of  morals  at,  200  years 
ago,  444. 

Melville,  Andrew,  501. 

. ,  James,  fond  of  music,  300. 

Memorials  of  Sabbatarians  against 
Sunday-trains,  13,  58,  360,  361,  404, 
408,  457. 

Memory,  pleasures  of,  449. 

Mengzies,  Thomas,  an  independent 
Aberdonian,  313. 

Mercy,  works  of,  4,  5,  504,  558  ;  better 
than  sacriiice,  504. 

Merton,  parish  of,  441. 

Mesmerism,  66. 

Michaelis,  John  David,  Prof,  of  Philo- 
sophy at  Gottingen,  on  the  laws  of 
JMoses,  176  ;  on  usury,  180  ;  on  the 
Mosaic  law  as  binding  only  on  the 
Israelites,  188  ;  on  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister,  193  ;  on  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  195  ;  on  an 
error  in  legislation,  213  ;  on  the  con- 
nection and  limits  of  ethics  and  poli- 
tics, 348  ;  on  the  Sabbath,  435,  439  ; 
on  festivals,  437  ;  on  the  equal 
rights  of  true  and  false  religions, 
476  ;  on  the  Apocalypse,  524  ;  re- 
ferred to,  45,  156,  157,  166,  456, 
490,  511,  517,  543,  550,  557,  563. 

Middleton,  Dr  Conyers,  on  the  allego- 
rical interpretation  of  Gen.  i.  and 
ii.,  89,  95. 

Milk,  selling  of,  on  Sunday,  310,  331, 
332,  333,  366. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  upon  Bentham's 
greatest-happiness  principle,  201. 

,  Dr,  of  Cambridge,  193. 


Mills  on  Sunday,  339. 

Miller,  Hugh,  referred  to,  493. 

Milman,  Dean,  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
436,  543. 

Milnei*,  Dr,  on  the  burning  of  Catho- 
lics in  Q.  Elizabeth's  reign,  465. 

Milton,    John,    religious   opinions    of, 

36,  479  ;  on   religious  liberty,  36- 

37,  155;  would  not  subscribe  slave 
in  taking  orders,  116  ;  on  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  134,  155;  on 
Selden,  135  ;  on  the  abolition  of  the 
Jewish  law,  166;  rejects  its  autho- 
rity, but  dej)arts  in  practice  from  his 
principle,  180 ;  on  usury,  180 ;  on 
the  Gospel  as  the  law  of  God  to  us, 
197,  499 ;  on  imaginary  sins,  213 ; 
ceased  to  attend  public  worship, 
230 ;  on  the  beneficial  efiects  of  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  251 ;  on  the 
progressiveness  of  religious  know- 
ledge, 259;  on  the  Sabbath,  121, 
170,  484,  491,  526,  542;  on  Protes- 
tant  intolerance,  378  ;  on  servility 
to  the  clergy,  398  ;  on  the  delights 
of  philosophy,  425  ;  on  music,  429  ; 
on  the  Decalogue,  493  ;  on  Christ's 
appearances  after  the  resurrection, 
520 ;  new  edition  of  his  Prose 
Works,  520;  on  the  meeting  at 
Troas,  521 ;  on  the  laying  by  of 
alms  at  Corinth,  522 ;  referred  to, 
266,  470,  476,  517. 

Mind  influenced  by  bodily  states,  71- 
73,  274,  275  ;  its  dependence  on  the 
brain,  207  ;  needs  recreation,  422, 
423,  439  ;  diversity  of  minds,  244. 

IMinisters.     See  Clergy. 

IMiracles,  argument  from,  185,  191. 

Mirth  a  feature  of  the  Jewish  festivals, 
433  et  seq. ;  particularly  the  Sab- 
bath, 561  ;  increases  benevolence, 
449. 

Misery  favourable  to  vice,  276,  448. 
See  Melancholy. 

Missionary  operations,  476. 

"  Modern  Sabbath  Examined,  The," 
280,  530  ;  referred  to,  529,  530. 

Jloncreiff,  Sir  Henry,  character  of, 
340. 

Monday,  513;   Blue,  438. 

Montaigne  on  the  good  effects  of  dis- 
cussion, 253. 

Montesquieu  on  religious  laws,  214. 

Montgomery,  Rev.  John,  on  marriage 
with   a  deceased  wife's  sister,   192, 
220  ;  on  the  authority  of  the  Jewish 
law,  225;  on  polygamy,  535. 
i  Month,  origin  of  the,  513. 

Moon,   its  phases  the  probable  origin 
j       of  the  week,  513. 

2u 
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Moore,  Dr,  referred  to,  73. 

Moral,  ambiguity  of  the  word,  227. 

Moral  law,  197  et  seq.,  218,  222,  223, 
224,  227,  267,  481,  486,  489,  490  ; 
moral  and  positive  duties,  169,  218, 
227,329,504,  516;  Sabbath-obser- 
vance not  a  moral  duty,  217,  490. 

Moral  sentiments,  40,  198  etseq. ;  three 
in  number,  201 ;  deficient  in  some, 
201. 

Morality,  foundations  of,  196  ;  its  al- 
leged connection  with  Sabbath-obser- 
vance, 212 ;  state  of  morals  under 
the  Covenanters,  440  et  seq. 

More,  Hannah,  337. 

,  Sir  Thomas,  on  religious  liberty, 

249  ;  referred  to,  469. 

Mosaic  Law.     See  Lmv  of  3Ioses. 

"  Mosaic  Sabbath,  The,"  quoted,  168  ; 
referred  to,  490,  517. 

Moses,  his  alleged  profound  knowledge 
of  geology,  101 ;  held  by  the  Fathers 
to  be  the  author  of  the  Sabbath, 
226;  does  not  teach  the  existence  of 
a  future  state,  268,  548  ;  not  an  as- 
cetic, 433.  See  Laiv  of  Moses,  Pen- 
tateuch. 

Mosheim  on  the  Judaising  Christians, 
279;  referred  to,  468. 

Motion  considered  as  the  effect  of  di- 
vine energy,  76. 

Muir,  Dr  AVilliara,  on  vain  and  idle  re- 
creation, 216,  421. 

Murder,  capital  punishment  of,  189; 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature,  223. 

Murray,  Lord  George,  adventure  of,  at 
the  Bridge  of  Bruar,  359. 

Museums,  433. 

Music,  55,  216,  300,  309,  336,  351,  429, 
436,  555,  556,  563. 

Myth,  90. 

Nadab  and  Abihu-,  452. 

National  judgments,  454.  See  Judg- 
ments. 

National  Covenant  of  Scotland  quoted, 
151. 

Nations,  differences  of  religions  of,  53  ; 
ignorant,  have  most  pride,  375. 

Natural  history,  study  of,  424. 

Natural  religion,  importance  of,  202- 
211 ;  preferable  to  atheism,  480  ;  is 
a  test  of  all  religions  professing  to 
be  revealed,  204,  263,  480;  bequest 
for  essay  on,  478. 

Natural  sounds  and  scenery,  430,  431, 
432. 

Nature  asserts  her  rights,  423,  558. 

Nazarenes,  279-80. 

Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans  quoted, 
140,  148,  331  ;  referred  to,  149,  152, 
466. 


Neander,  Dr  Augustus,  on  the  injunc- 
tion of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  about 
alms,  523 ;  on  the  observance  of 
Sunday,  538  ;  referred  to,  280,  281, 
511,  517,  563. 

Necessity,  works  of,  4,5, 124,  363,  504. 

Nehemiah's  care  for  Sabbath-obser- 
vance, 188,  487  ;  festival  in  his  time, 
434. 

Nervous  diseases,  70  ;  of  women,  66,72. 

Netherlands,  religious  persecutions  in, 
466. 

New  England.  Sec  Massachusetts, 
United  States. 

"  New  England  Puritan,"  quoted,  223. 

New  Monthly  Magazine,  referred  to, 
345,  417. 

New  moons,  516,  560. 

New  Testament,  the  law  for  Christians, 
197.      See  Christianitij. 

Newcome,  Archbishop,  referred  to,  157. 

Newhaven  Medical  Association,  reso- 
lutions of,  277. 

Newman,  Francis  AY.,  referred  to,  492. 

Newnham,  Mr,  referred  to,  73. 

Newspapers,  Scotch,  generally  advo- 
cate Sunday-trains,  403,  410. 

Newton,  Bishop,  on  the  moral  nature 
of  man,  204  ;  a  disbeliever  in  eter- 
nal punishment,  234  ;  on  spiritual 
pride,  366  ;  on  self-respect,  374  ;  on 
the  use  of  the  passions,  374  ;  on  the 
drama,  427  ;  on  the  Mosaic  cosmo- 
gony, 548. 

,  Sir  Isaac,  became  a  Unitarian, 

43,  479  ;  his  work  on  Two  Notable 
Corruptions  of  Scripture,  44,  46  ; 
his  timidity,  46  ;  opposition  to  his 
jihilosophy,  110  ;  how  Dr  Clarke  in- 
troduced it  at  Cambridge,  ib. ;  on 
the  importance  of  natural  to  moral 
philosophy,  207 ;  a  disbeliever  in 
eternal  torments,  233  ;  his  discovery 
of  gravitation,  471 ;  referred  to,  76. 
Rev.  .John,  70,  337. 


Nicene  council,  137. 

Nicholson,  Dr  John,  on  German  theo- 
logy, 96. 

Nicoll,  John,  his  diary  quoted,  442. 

Niebuhr,  B.  G.,  on  change  of  opinion, 
35 ;  referred  to,  40. 

Niemyer,  Dr  H.  A.,  referred  to,  124. 

Night-work,  271-2. 

Noah,  history  of,  189;  his  Flood,  549. 

Nonconformists.      See  Dissenters. 

"  Nonconformist,  The,"  on  the  rights 
of  Atheists,  377. 

North  British  Railway,  Sunday-trains 
on,  402. 

North  British  Review,  on  the  Sabbath, 
quoted,  539,  548,  553;  referred  to, 
513. 
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Nuisance,  law  of,  in  relation  to  Sab-  ! 
bath-observance,  351.  i 

Oaths,  lawfulness  of,  180. 

Oban,  Sabbatarian  petition  from,  458. 

Obedience,  disposition  to,  373  ;  source 
of  willing  obedience  to  God's  laws, 
205,  206,  209,  274  ;  passive,  of  sub- 
jects, 127,  195. 

Obligation,  moral,  199.     See  Duty. 

Ocean,  sound  of  the,  430-31. 

Offence  to  "  weak  brethren,''  351. 

Old  Testament,  preference  of  the  Cal- 
vinists  for,  173  ;  how  far  Christians 
are  concerned  to  maintain  its  autho- 
rity, 189-191;  misuse  of  the,  214; 
was  only  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the 
f)rimitive  Gentile  Christians,  499  ; 
why  preferred  by  the  Puritans,  562. 
See  Bile,  Pentateuch. 

Oliver,  Alex.,  on  the  Sabbath,  60,  267, 
506,  507,  508,  512,  528;  referred 
to,  277,  504,  513,  520,  539. 

Omnibuses  in  Glasgow  on  Sundays, 
355. 

Onesimus,  his  letter  to  Melito,  500. 

Opinion,  31 ;  change  of,  34-51,  248  ; 
unity  of,  impossible,  242  et  scq.;  is 
but  knowledge  in  the  making,  251 ; 
variety  of,  not  prevented  by  sub- 
scription of  articles,  259 ;  duty  of 
acting  according  to,  473  ;  influence 
of  public,  347. 

Oppression,  how  to  be  diminished,  350. 
See  Intolerance. 

Oratory,  general  love  of,  427. 

Organ,  the,  430. 

Oriental  style  of  teaching,  89,  492,  549. 

Oriental  nations  worshipped  the  pla- 
nets, 514  ;  hence,  probably,  the  sa- 
credness  of  the  number  S3ven  in  the 
East,  514. 

Origen  referred  to,  89,  91. 

Original  sin,  36,  38,  233. 

Orme,  William,  on  Baxter's  treatise 
on  the  Lord"s  Day,  121,  328  ;  on  the 
state  of  morals  in  Scotland  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  444 ;  on  the  Brown- 
ists,  469  ;  refei-red  to,  35,  45,  55, 
67,  325,  468. 

Orthodoxy,  113,  115,  399,  400,  473; 
standards  of,  33,  379 ;  j)laying  at, 
236. 

Osorius  against  persecution  of  the 
Jews,  376. 

Ostervald,  J.  F.,  on  the  alleged  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature,  39  ;  on  the 
servility  of  commentators,  112;  on 
books  of  divinity,  ib.  ;  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  158  ;  on  the 
misapplication   of    Scripture    texts 


addressed   to  Jews,    165,  328  ;  re- 
ferred to,  502,  504. 

Ovid,  cosmogony  of,  101-2 ;  referred 
to,  511. 

Owen,  Dr  John,  on  the  Unitarians, 
48  ;  on  a  case  of  change  of  opinion, 
50;  on  the  Sabbath,  55,  330,  490, 
505,  506,  511 ;  on  the  purification 
of  England  from  episcopacy  and 
monarchy,  128 ;  improved  manner 
of  interpreting  the  Bible  introduced 
by,  158  ;  on  the  progressiveness  of 
religious  knowledge,  259  ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  Sabbath  controversies 
in  the  17th  century,  322  ;  on  magis- 
terial dictates  in  religion,  326;  on 
results  as  an  index  of  soundness  of 
principles,  446;  on  religious  liberty, 
469  ;  referred  to,  29,  379  ;  Orme's 
Life  of,  quoted  and  referred  to,  55, 
325,  444,  468. 

Oxford  Tracts,  381. 

Paine,  Thomas,  on  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, 98. 

Paley,  Dr,  on  universal  redemption, 
54  ;  on  the  Sabbath,  60,  168,  484, 
516,  518,  520  ;  on  rational  religion, 
67  ;  on  the  Old  Testament,  190  ;  on 
the  foundations  of  moral  obligation, 
199,  200  ;  on  the  beneficial  effects  of 
differences  of  opinion,  251  ;  on  sub- 
scription of  articles,  252  ;  on  pious 
frauds,  341 ;  his  impartiality,  377  ; 
fond  of  the  theatre,  427  ;  Dr  R.  W. 
Hamilton's  attack  on,  60  ;  referred 
to,  119,  468,  471,  514,  521,  525, 
557  ;  his  Memoirs  referred  to,  258. 

Papias  referred  to,  525. 

Pajjists.      See  Roman  Catholics. 

Parables,  89,  90,  492,  549. 

Parents,  Jewish  law  for  respect  to, 
174,  196,  223,  499,  505  ;  their  right 
as  to  marriage  of  their  children, 
177. 

Paris,  sobriety  in,  215,  415;  Sunday 
in,  368. 

Paris  Garden,  London,  accident  on  a 
Sunday  in,  293. 

Parker,  Theodore,  on  the  Hebrew  cos- 
mogony, 77  ;  referred  to,  500. 

Parkhurst  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 
translated  holy,  550. 

Parliament.  See  Acts,  Agncw,  Legisla- 
tion. 

Parr,  Dr  Samuel,  his  character  of 
Horsley,  121,  and  of  Taylor,  127; 
a  disbeliever  in  eternal  punishment, 
234  ;  on  the  impossibility  of  unifor- 
mity of  opinion,  249  ;  on  keeping 
company   with   dissenters,  377  ;  on 
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the  word  toleration,  473;  referred 
to,  29  ;  his  Life  referred  to,  iS,  423, 
Party'opinions,  130 ;  party-ties  of  the 
clergy,  388  ;  party-spirit  of  eccle- 
siastical historians,  461. 
Pascal  on  doubt  and  submission,  52 ; 
on  truth  and  error,  61  ;  on  the  de- 
cree   against    Galileo,    104  ;    on    a 
trick  of  the  Jesuits,  211. 
Passions,  423  ;  use  of  the,  374. 
Passover,  433. 

Paterson,  trial  of,  for  blasphemy,  250. 

Paul,  on  the  observance  of  days,  56, 
61,  172,  288, 291  n.,  326,  330,  514  et 
seq.,  439,  530-2;  continued  to  the 
end  to  obey  the  Mosaic  law,  167  ;  ob- 
served the  Jewish  Sabbath,  527-9 ; 
before  Pestus,  224;  at  Troas,  329, 
488,  521,  560,  561 ;  travelled  on  a 
Sunday,  59,  522;  his  speech  at 
Athens,  344 ;  laboured  with  his 
hands,  422 ;  appealed  to  "  wise  men," 
535  ;  on  faitli,  161. 

Pearson,  Bishop,  referred  to,  563. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  on  Sabbath-legisla- 
tion, 347. 

Peevishness  an  effect  of  disease,  275  ; 
and  of  unhappiness,  276,  448. 

Pennsylvania,  imperfect  religious  free- 
dom in,  394. 

Penny  Cyclopfedia  quoted,  334 ;  re- 
ferred to,  90,  468,  514. 

Pentateuch,  post-Mosaic  additions  to, 
94,  182,  493,  543 ;  language  of,  96. 
See  Bible,  Law  of  Moses,  Moses. 

Pentecost,  meeting  of  the  Apostles  on 
the  day  of,  521. 

Percival,  Dr,  Paley's  letter  to,  252. 

Persecution,  150 ;  argument  against, 
242;  modern  forms  of,  243,  257; 
T.  Gordon  on,  245,  246;  spirit  of, 
254 ;  by  so-called  Protestants,  376, 
378,  394,  462  ;  of  the  Jews  by  Chris- 
tians, 376.     See  Intolerance. 

Persians  worshipped  the  Sun,  539. 

Persius  referred  to,  512. 

Perth,  great  inundation  at,  314;  spi- 
ritual despotism  at,  316;  punish- 
ment for  Sabbath-desecration,  317  ; 
state  of  morals  200  years  ago,  444. 

Petitions,  Sabbatarian,  457. 

Phaedrus  on  recreation,  421. 

Pharisees  walked  in  the  fields  on  the 
Sabbath,  229,  311,  440  ;  feasted  on 
that  day,  439,  561 ;  their  scrupulo- 
sity as  to  its  observance,  504,  554  ; 
modern,  153,  243,  364,  365,  389,  455. 

Philagatharches  referred  to,  473. 

Phillips  V.  Innes,  case  of,  353. 

Phillpotts,  Bishop,  on  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister,  193. 


Philo  on  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
186;  on  the  Sabbath,  511,  543;  re- 
ferred to,  89,  91,  493. 

Philosophy,  study  of,  425. 

"  Philosophy  of  Evil,  The,"  referred 
to,  563. 

Philostratus  referred  to,  511. 

Phrenological  Journal  quoted,  411  ; 
referred  to,  66,  72,  73,  185,  250, 
375,  416,  422,  444. 

Phrenology,  39  ;  moral  sentiments  ac- 
cording to,  201. 

Physical  training,  422. 

Physicians,  their  former  blind  defer- 
ence to  Hippocrates,  111  ;  labour  on 
the  Sabbath,  269. 

Physiology,  use  of  knowledge  of,  72, 
73 ;  its  importance  a  means  of  human 
improvement,  207,  240,  273  ;  ought 
to  be  taught  to  all,  272,  415  ;  in  re- 
lation to  the  Sabbath,  268,  438. 

Pinel  on  religious  insanity,  418. 

Pitcairn's  "  Criminal  Trials"  referred 
to,  444. 

Pittenweem,  Sabbath-desecration  at, 
309. 

Planets  of  the  ancient  astronomers, 
513  ;  worshipped  in  the  East,  514. 

Plato  on  festivals,  225;  his  saying 
that  the  happiest  men  are  the  best, 
369. 

Playfair,  John,  on  the  opposition  to 
Newton's  philosophy,  110  ;  on  Cal- 
vin's defence  of  usury,  180 ;  anec- 
dote of,  557. 

Plays.     See  Drama. 

Pleasures,  whether  forbidden  on  the 
Sabbath,  437,  555.     See  Happiness. 

Pliny's  epistle  to  Trajan,  537,  539. 

Plitt,  Rev.  Theodore,  quoted,  368,  369. 

Pluraptre,  Mr,  on  Sabbath-legislation, 
349,  357. 

Plutarch  on  superstition,  55. 

Poland,  catechism  of  the  Unitarian 
churches  of,  162. 

Police  regulations  for  observance  of 
Sunday,  351. 

Politics,  limits  of,  348.  See  Govern- 
ment, Legislature. 

Polycarp  referred  to,  525. 

Polygamy,  176,  177,  193,  220,  635. 

Pomfret  quoted,  128. 

Poor,  alms  at  Corinth  for,  522. 

Pope,  Alexander,  his  universal  prayer 
quoted,  51 ;  on  the  enjoyment  of 
God's  bounties,  236  ;  on  reason  and 
jjassion,  374  ;  on  pride,  375  ;  on  the 
laws  of  nature,  456. 

Popery.     See  Infallibility,  Romanism. 

Popham,  Judge,  his  opposition  to  Sab- 
batarianism, 305. 
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Person,  Richard,  referred  to,  45. 

Porteus,  Bishop,  his  exertions  to  pro- 
mote Sabbath-observance,  336. 

Positive  duties,  169,  218,  516  ;  Sab- 
bath-observance one,  217,  490  ;  sub- 
ordinate to  moral,  218,  329,  504. 

Post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,  a  common 
fallacy,  10,  346,  347. 

Post-oiEce,  Sunday-labour  in  the,  366, 
406,  458. 

Powell,  Rev.  Baden,  on  the  Hebrewr 
cosmogony,  79  ;  on  credulity  in  the- 
ology, 104  ;  on  the  inconsistency  of 
Protestants,  115  ;  on  their  errors  as 
to  the  Bible,  163 ;  ;on  diversity  of 
opinion,  255  ;  criticised  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Review,  492  ;  referred  to, 
34,  76,  393,  471. 

Power,  love  of,  373  et  seq. 

Powys,  the  Hon.  Lyttelton,  on  legisla- 
tion for  religion,  343. 

Practice  should  accord  with  principles, 
3,  27,  161,  473;  Protestant  principle 
and  Protestant  practice,  462. 

Predestination,  233. 

Preferment,  expectation  of,  387. 

Prejudice,  107,  130,  131,  158,  380, 
387,  388,  535. 

Presbyterians,  intolerance  of,  46,  149, 
150,  151,  259,  315,  339,  470;  ac- 
cused of  impiety  by  English  Cliurch- 
raen,  381. 

Presbyterian  Review  on  the  positive 
character  of  the  Sabbath-law,  490  ; 
on  the  Sabbath,  536  ;  referred  to, 
551. 

Press,  influence  of  the,  477  ;  freedom 
of  the,  474. 

Price,  Dr  Richard,  his  Unitarian 
opinions,  48,  479. 

Price's  Patent  Candle  Company,  holi- 
days given  to  their  work-people,  270. 

Pride,  375  ;  spiritual,  326,  365,  366, 
373,  376,  382,  473. 

Prideaux,  John,  bishop  of  Worcester, 
on  the  Sabbatb,  507. 

,  Humphrey,  dean  of  Norwich, 

on  Ezra,  96 ;  on  natural  religion  as 
the  test  of  revelation,  204  ;  referred 
to,  480,  543. 

Priesthood,  natural  kind  of,  117  ;  pro- 
verbial arrogance  of  the,  376.  See 
Clergy. 

Priestley,  Dr  Joseph,  on  the  imper- 
fections of  the  Reformation,  260  ; 
on  the  perpetuity  of  the  Jewisli  ri- 
tual, 495-6;  referred  to,  38,  266, 
479. 

Prodigies,  67,  443,  456. 

Profaneness,  laws  against,  339.     [542. 

Profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  what,  488, 


Profligacy  on  Sundays,  10,  216,  452, 
557. 

Pi'ophecy,  in  relation  to  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  290,  488,  507,  508,  560. 

Prophets,  poetical  style  of  their  writ- 
ings, 437,  563  ;  false  projihets,  345. 

Proselytes  to  Judaism,  187,  511  ;  equal 
rights  of  all  sects  to  make,  476. 

Prospective  Review  referred  to,  77. 

Prosperity,  sources  of,  451. 

Protection,  alleged  need  of,  in  regard 
to  Sabbath-observance,  349  et  seq. 

Protestant  inconsistencies,  49,  108, 
115,  161,  243,  257,  267,  339;  infal- 
libility, 376,  378,  381,  383,  398,  399, 
536  ;  persecutions,  46,  178,  378, 
394,  462 ;  Protestants  use  against 
Dissenters  the  arguments  which 
Romanists  use  against  them,  49 ; 
their  treatment  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, 178  ;  have  less  excuse  than 
the  Catholics  for  persecuting,  467. 

Protestantism,  what,  114,  256,  378; 
right  of  private  judgment,  3  et  seq., 
32,  36,  45,  48,  49,  61,  138,  467,  468; 
right  and  duty  of  acting  according 
to  it,  26,  473 ;  is  a  safe  way  to  sal- 
vation, 265. 

Providence,  general  and  jj^-i'ticular, 
70-76.      See  God,  Laws,  Judgments. 

Prudence  included  by  Butler  among 
the  virtues,  200. 

Psychological  Medicine,  Journal  of, 
referred  to,  66,  7.3,  420. 

Public  opinion,  198,  347,  367  ;  state 
of,  in  Scotland,  as  to  Sunday-trains, 
400. 

Publication,  free,  of  opinions,  benefit 
of,  474  et  seq  ;  laws  against,  477. 

Punishment,  under  the  law  of  nature, 
452;  cajiital,  of  murder,  189;  doc- 
trine of  eternal,  230  et  seq.,  447. 

Puritanism,  420,  421,  436,  437 ;  reac- 
tion against,  in  England,  448  ;  in  the 
Highlands,  457 ;  unintentionally 
promotes  vice,  557. 

Puritans,  62,  120,  121,  129,  141,  142, 
143,  146,  149,  150,  154,  216,  227, 
237,  259,  275,  276,  518,  551 ;  their 
Sabbath- doctrine,  486;  their  mode 
of  interpreting  the  Bible,  159;  re- 
garded the  Mosaic  law  as  binding  on 
the  Gentiles,  164  ;  their  preference 
for  the  Old  Testament,  173,  179; 
their  writings  on  the  Sabbath,  293, 
294  ;  Sabbatarianism  introduced  bj', 
301  ct  seq.  ;  503,  535  ;  their  legisla- 
tion for  Sabbath  observance,  331 ; 
their  mode  of  Sabbath-observance, 
see  Sabbath;  Macaulay's  character 
of  them,  562. 
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Quakers,  55,  121,  215,  347. 
Quarterly    Review   quoted,  45,   428  ; 

referred  to,  34,  70,  152,  336,    379, 

453,  457,  4G8,  548. 

Railways,  accidents  on,  270,  454. 
Railway-trains  on  Sundays,  1, 17,226, 
352,   358,  359,  390,  449,  483,  557  ; 
Arnold  on,  363;  grounds  of  legis- 
lation  for,  404  ;  public  opinion  re- 
garding them  in  Scotland,  400 ;  me- 
morials against,   457 ;  railway-ser- 
vants employed  on  Sunday  ought  to 
rest  on  another  day,  270,  558. 
Railway  companies,  Sabbatarian  ma- 
ncEUvres  in,  19,  361,  362,  400,  408. 
Rammohun  Roy,  referred  to,  185. 
Ramus,  Peter,  108. 
Ray,  John,  on  the  works  of  creation, 

493. 
Reading,  pleasure  from,  425. 
Reason,  human,  soundness  of,  40;  should 
be  employed   in  religion,  52,  246 ; 
authority  of,  202  et  seq.,  265;  reve- 
lation to,  533. 
"  Record,  The,"  quoted,  160,  358,  372. 
Recreation,  10,   120,  142  ct  seq.,  225, 
226,  241,  279,  286,  294,  295,  297, 
304,  305,  306,   309,  487,  488,  318, 
332,  354,  339,  341,  369,  355,  371, 
402,  449 ;    different  kinds    of,  suit 
different  persons,   226 ;    recreations 
on  the  Sabbath  were  not  forbidden 
in  the  Fourth  Commandment,  229, 
433,  559-60;  but  the  reverse,  433, 
554  ;  grounds  on  which  they  are  said 
to  be  forbidden  in  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, 543  et  seq.  ;  recreation 
a  Sabbath  duty,  420  ;  a  means  of  pre- 
ventingand  curing  drunkenness,216, 
417. 
Redemption,  doctrine  of  universal,  54. 
Reformation,    see    Protestantism ;    ex- 
pected new  one,  261-3. 
Reformers,  the,  left  much  undone,  260  ; 
their    intolerance,    244,   378,    462  ; 
their  doctrine  of  the   Sabbath,  55, 
121,  285  ct  seq  ,  484,  503. 
Refreshment  the  beneficial  purpose  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  120,  219,  371, 
420,  433,  553,  554.     See  Recreation. 
Rela-xation,  225.     See  liefreshment. 
Religion,  its   alleged  connexion   with 
Sabbath-observance,  212,  219  ;  sin- 
cerity in,  214,  its  state   in   Charles 
II.  "s  reign,  334  ;  effect  of  the  French 
Revolution  upon  it  in  Britain,  335  ; 
tinctured     by   men's   tempers,    237 
ought  to  be  cheerful,  237,  417,  448, 
554  ;  damaged  by  ignorant  fanatics, 
341  ;  and  by  pious  frauds,  341  ;  not 


adverse  to  amusements,  423;  its  al- 
liance with  knowledge,  425  ;  music 
in  relation  to,  429 ;  has  not  always 
the  consequences  expected,  467  ;  true 
religion,  what,  204  ;  true,  known  by 
its  fruits,  446,  447  ;  true  and  false 
have  equal  rights,  476  ;  religious  en- 
thusiasm, 246,    389,    418  ;  religious 
insanity,  71,  418,  474  ;  natural  reli- 
gion— see  Natural ;  religious  liberty 
— see  Liberty  ;  religious  people  ge- 
nerally ignorant   of  God's   natural 
laws,  210. 
Remonstrants,  466. 
Reprobation,  54,  230,  232. 
Rest,  man's   need  of,  268,  420 ;  is  the 
only  thing  enjoined  in   the  Fourth 
Commandment,  -547,  553. 
Resurrection,   Christ's,   in   relation   to 
the  Lord's  Day,  327,  330,  335,  487, 
519,  524,  525,  526,  531,  532,  538. 
Reuchlin,  John,  173. 
Revelation,  Dr  Jortin  on   the  impor- 
tance of,  211 ;  Bishop  Warburton  on, 
345  ;   natural  religion  as  a  test  of, 
204,  263,  480  ;  internal  and  external 
evidence  of,  191 ;  the  Book  of,  524. 
See  Bible. 
Reverence,  sentiment  of,  201. 
Reynolds,  Dr,  a  Sabbatarian,  295. 
Rhau,  George,  429. 
"  Rhymed  Plea  for  Tolerance"  quoted, 

2i3,  248,  453,  546. 
Rice,  i\Ir  Spring  (now  Lord  Monteagle), 
on  visits  to  the  Zoological  Gardens 
on  Sunday,  356. 
Richmond,  excursions  to,  342. 
Ridlej',  Bishop,  his  opinion  of  the  Sab- 
bath referred  to,  119,  291,  484. 
Right    and    wrong,    199   et  seq.      See 

Conscience,  Duties,  Moral. 
Robertson,  William,  D.D.,  quoted,  466; 

referred  to,  467,  549. 
,  Rev.  AVilliam,  an  Irish  cler- 
gyman, 48. 
Robinson,  Archbishop,  48. 

,  Dr  E.,  referred  to,  543. 

,  Rev.  Robert,  became  a  Uni- 
tarian, 47. 
Rochefoucault  on  pride,  375. 
Rogers,  Henry,  referred  to,   29,  266, 
374. 

,  Dr  .John,  quoted,  302. 

Romanism,  107,  131,  243;  whether  a 
saving  faith,  49;  not  now  what  it 
was,  462  ;  a  source  of  corruptions  of, 
161 ;  Roman  Catholic  Sabbath,  559. 
See  Infallibility. 
Roman  Catholics,  riglits  of,  28  ;  Knox's 
severity  to,  178;  Dr  Chalmers  on 
persecution   of,  178  ;    treatment  of, 
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by  Protestants,  153,  315,  377,  466  ; 
acts  against,  315 ;  disabilities  of, 
462  ;  causes  of  hatred  to,  463  j  many 
burnt  by  Protestants,  464. 

Romans,  ancient,  their  just  laws,  224; 
their  festivals,  226  ;  the  Sabbath 
generally  ridiculed  by,  512  ;  but  ob- 
served by  some,  in  imitation  of  the 
Jews,  511  ;  their  calendar,  514. 

Roscoe,  William,  quoted  on  religious 
liberty,  118. 

Ross,  Alexander  Leith,  quoted,  301. 

Royal  Society,  its  influence  in  dispel- 
ling superstition,  69. 

RuoU,  Rev.  David,  quoted,  345. 

Rural  walks,  229,  311,  341,  431,  4J0, 
488,  560  ;  sounds,  430. 

Rush,  Ilr  Benjamin,  on  the  drama, 
427  ;  referred  to,  73. 

Rushworth,  John,  on  historical  for- 
geries, 321  ;  his  Collections  referred 
to,  134,  140,  149,  150-1. 

Ruskin,  ilr,  on  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
127. 

Russell,  Francis,  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
quoted,  509;  referred  to,  281,  508, 
514,  531. 

Rutherford,  Samuel,  133 ;  his  book 
against  liberty  of  conscience,  150, 
179;  on  seducers  to  idolatry,  224. 

Rutherfurd,  Lord,  his  speech  on  Sun- 
day-trains,  409.  [309. 

Rutherglen,    Sabbath    desecration    at, 

Sabbatarians,  properly  so  called,  who 
keep  holy  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week,  176,  297,  327. 

Sabbath,  alleged  primeval,  72-106, 
170,  226,  322,  335,  481,  484,  487, 
511,  515,  518,  536. 

,  Jewish,  167,  486  ;  first  insti- 
tuted when  manna  was  sent,  540  ; 
formally  enacted  at  Sinai,  182; 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
Jews,  177  ;  and  to  the  constitution 
of  man,  16,  212,  268,  558;  its  pur- 
poses,— (1.)  to  give  rest  and  refresh- 
ment to  man  and  beast,  218,  225, 
226,  371,  503,  553  ;  (2.)  to  be  a  me- 
morial of  the  deliverance  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  217,  553 ; 
(3.)  to  be  a  sign  of  the  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  them,  167  et  seq., 
218,  357,  491,  553;  mode  of  sancti- 
fying it,  540-3  ;  meaning  of  "  hal- 
low," "keep  holj',-'  or  "sanctify,"' 
487,  544  ;  was  a  joyful  festival,  435, 
439,  555 ;  how  spent  by  the  Jews, 
435,  546 ;  lasted  from  sunset  on 
Friday  to  sunset  on  Saturday,  308, 
309,    439 ;    whether    a   moral    or   a 


positive  institution?  169,  200-9,212, 
217,  322,  327,  481,  490,  495,  553 ; 
this  question  practically  unimpor- 
tant, 220;  was  not  imposed  upon  the 
Gentiles,  or  kept  by  them,  except  in 
imitation  of  the  Jews  in  later  times, 
167,  217,  227,228,354,  357,  511:, 
never  observed  by  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, 173,  279  ;  gradually  ceased  to 
be  kept  by  Hebrew  Christians,  173, 
279  ;  thought  by  the  Reformers  to 
be  a  type  of  spiritual  rest,  290  ; 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
memorial  of  the  creation,  72-106, 
553 ;  grounds  on  which  it  is  said  to 
be  a  Christian  institution,   12,  481, 

485  et  seq.  ;  erroneously  called  by 
the  Sabbath  Alliance  the  badge  of 
our  homage  to  God,  170;  doctrine 
and  practice  of  Jesus,  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Fathers,  concerning  it — see 
Jesus,  Apostles,  Fathers  ;  doctrine  of 
the  Schoolmen,  285  ;  of  the  Ciiurch 
of   Scotland,    55,    123,    325,    340-1, 

486  ;  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
247;  of  the  Church  of  England,  119, 
214,  282,  289,  302 ;  of  English  Non- 
conformists, 121 ;  of  foreign  Protes- 
tant divines,  55,  121,  285  etseq.,  502 
— see  Calvin,  Luther, d'c;  controver- 
sies about  it  in  Holland,  56,  62,  503  ; 
in  England,  289  et  seq. ;  in  Germany, 
503  ;  debate  concerning  it  in  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  136 ;  pre- 
valent misapplication  of  the  phrase 
"  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,"  160,  247, 
323,  483 ;  history  of  modern  Sab- 
batarianism, 279 ;  Puritanical  ob- 
servance of  the  so-called  Christian 
Sabbath,  10,  23,  120,  216,  275,  301, 
303  et  seq.,  335,  336,  339,  436,  437, 
440,  446,  450,  452,  487,  535,  547, 
555,  561.  See  Fourth  Commandment, 
Lord^s  Day. 

Sabbath  Alliance,  curiosities  of  the, 
481 ;  its  formation  and  principles, 
367,  481  ;  labours,  389,  409,  457  ; 
financial  condition,  16,  404,  410,  452, 
482 ;  proclaims  that  the  Sabbath  is 
the  badge  of  our  homage  to  God, 
170  ;  maintains  the  vital  iniportance 
of  the  Fourth  Commandment  to  mo- 
rality, 196  ;  resemblance  of  its  con- 
duct to  that  of  the  Jesuits,  200-212  ; 
its  contemptuous  treatment  of  the 
law  of  Christ  and  the  law  of  nature, 
197,  198,  489,  494  ;  its  misstatement 
about  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Railway  Company,  484; 
accuses  all  non-sabbatarians  of  dis- 
honesty,    ignorance,    or    stupidity. 
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484,  547  ;  its  astounding  assertion 
about  the  common  consent  of  the 
Christian  world  to  one  of  its  princi- 
ples, 485 ;  speaks  of  reverence  for 
places  as  a  Christian  duty,  495  ;  on 
the  meaning  of  "  keep  holy,"  547  ; 
its  Tracts  referred  to,  508,  519. 

Sabbath-breaking  said  to  be  the  first 
step  to  crime,  55,  56,  345-7  ;  "  God's 
vengeance"  against  its  perpetrators, 
450 ;  acts  against  it — see  Acts,  Le- 
gislation. 

Sabbath-day's  journey,  435. 

Sabbatical  Year,  181.  ^ 

Sacrifices  continued  at  Jerusalem  till 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  167  ; 
whether  still  possible  by  the  Jews, 
496  ;  on  the  Sabbath,  543,  549. 

Sacrilege,  221. 

St  Andrews,  Sunday  plays  at,  299 ; 
foreign  students  at,  301  ;  Sabbath- 
observance  at,  306,  308. 

St  Crispen's  holiday,  438. 

St  Cuthbert's  parish,  Sabbath-desecra- 
tion in,  309. 

Salmon-fishingon  Sunday  at  Aberdeen, 
313  ;  act  prohibiting,  339. 

Salt-pans,  339. 

Salvation,  conditions  of,  49,  53,  232, 
387. 

Sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  540, 
542-4. 

Sanctify,  meaning  of,  487,  544  et  seq. 

Sanctuary,  reverence  for,  181,  221, 
281,  495. 

Sanitary  improvements  will  diminish 
drunkenness,  414  ;  Sanitary  Associ- 
ation of  Manchester,  272.  See  Health, 
Physiology. 

Satan,  "  biiffetings"  of,  72.     See  Devil. 

Saturday,  514. 

Saxon  race  less  sober  than  Celtic,  415  ; 
old  Saxon  names  of  days,  513. 

Scenery,  pleasure  derived  from,  432. 

Scepticism,  52  ;  Dr  lletherington's  no- 
tion of,  152,  343. 

Schism,  49,  151,  366,  378. 

Scholastic  divinity,  112. 

Schoolmen,  their  doctrine  of  the  Sab- 
bath, 285. 

Science,  the  study  of  it  dispels  super- 
stition, 69,  70,  425  ;  in  relation  to 
Scripture,  77,  189,  263,  327,  391, 
394,  548  ;  value  of  it  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  205  et  seq.,  558 
note  J;  Divine  authority  of  its  teach- 
ing, 208. 

Scot,  Reginald,  on  witchcraft,  65. 

Scotch  Reformers'  Gazette  on  immo- 
rality in  Glasgow  on  Sundays,  216; 
exposure  of  Sabbatarian  tricks  by, 
459,  460. 


Scotland,  burning  of  witches  in,  94, 
443  ;  standard  of  religious  truth  in, 
132 ;  intolerance  in,  151 ;  unfair 
demands  of  clergy  in,  153;  Sabbath- 
observance  in,  123,  149,  275,  298, 
306,  334,  440  ;  state  of  religion  and 
morals  200  years  ago,  440 ;  obser- 
vance of  holidays  in  the  reign  of 
James  VI.,  306  ;  What  are  the  feel- 
ings and  opinions  of  the  people  of, 
in  regard  to  Sunday  trains  ?  400 ; 
proposed  standing  committee  for  li- 
cense of  Sunday  travellers,  411  ; 
prejudice  against  music  in,  430;  the 
Covenanters,  173,  381,  440,  466, 
470  ;  Scotland  under  Cromwell,  470  ; 
state  of  religious  liberty  in,  472,  478; 
Puritanism  in  the  Highlands,  457. 
See  Church  of  Scotland. 

"  Scotsman,  The,"  quoted,  25,  400,  406. 
409,  458. 

Scott,  Dr  A.  J.,  referred  to,  543  ;  quo- 
ted, 558. 

,  Rev.  Thomas,  on  the  sufficiency 

of  the  Bible,  210. 

Sir  Walter,  on  apparitions,  68  ; 


on  the  credulity  of  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  in  regard  to  witchcraft,  135  ; 
refeWed  to,  64,  152,  312,  444. 

Scottish  Society  for  Promoting  the  Due 
Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  358. 

Scourging  for  Sabbath-breaking  in 
Scotland,  308. 

Scripture.     See  Bible. 

Scudder,  Henry,   153. 

"  Searchers"  for  Sabbath-breakers  in 
Scotland,  299,  310,  311,  312,  317. 

Seasons,  changes  of,  took  place  long  be- 
fore the  creation  of  man,  79. 

Seceders,  Scotch,  their  protest  against 
the  repeal  of  laws  against  witches, 
64. 

Seeker,  Archbishop,  on  the  law  of  na- 
ture, 204  ;  on  servility  to  the  clergy , 
386  ;  referred  to,  138,  157,  379. 

Sectaries,  toleration  of,  151,  152.  See 
Dissenters,  Toleration. 

Sects,  rivalry  of,  389. 

Sedgwick,  Professor,  on  diversity  of 
opinions,  253  ;  referred  to,  379. 

Selden,  John,  on  free  inquiry,  52  ;  on 
the  endlessness  of  disputes  in  reli- 
gion, 129;  bis  speeches  in  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  135  ;his  learning, 
ib.  ;  on  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
138,  160,  365;  on  the  obscuration  of 
truth  in  troubled  times,  141 ;  on 
tithes,  175  ;  on  usury,  180 ;  on  get- 
ting rid  of  contracts  under  colour  of 
obedience  to  God,  411 ;  on  God"s 
judgments,  456;  on  the  Sabbath, 
512,  514;   referred  to,  34,  158. 
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Self-esteem,  255,  373.     See  Pride. 

Seneca  on  festivals,  225 ;  referred  to, 
512. 

Septenary  institutions,  origin  of,  512- 
614. 

Sermons,  238,  370,  378,  393;  hints  for 
the  improvement  of,  238  ;  attractive- 
ness of  eloquent,  427. 

Serpent  in  Gen.  ii.,  89,  91. 

Servants,  345,  350,  351,  352,  354,  363, 
495,  558. 

Servetus,  bui-ning  of,  28,  466 ;  his  Life 
referred  to,  468,  469. 

Servility  to  authority  in  religion,  51, 
107,  113;  servility  of  the  laity  to 
the  clergy,  373,  383,  398,  399. 

Seven,  sacred  character  of  that  num- 
ber, in  the  East,  512,  514. 

Seventh  Commandment,  220,  515. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  referred  to,  254, 
379. 

Shakspeare  quoted,  56,  201,  552. 

Sharp,  James,  Archbishop  of  St  An- 
drews, 308. 

,  Dr  John,   Archbishop  of  York, 

on  belief  as  the  rule  of  practice,  473. 

Sheldon,  Dr,  119. 

Sherlock,  William,  Dean  of  St  Paul's, 
his  controversy  with  Dr  South,  128. 

,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  London, 

on  the  New  Testament,  198  ;  on  the 
Jewish  law,  164 ;  on  the  law  of  na- 
ture, 204, 223 ;  referred  to,  499, 527, 
549. 

Shooting  on  Sundays,  286,  300. 

Shopkeepers,  alleged  need  of  protec- 
tion of,  349,  352. 

Sign,  the  Sabbath  as  a,  167  et  seq., 
218,  357,  491,  553. 

Silkworm,  cultivation  of,  369. 

Siloam,  tower  of,  456. 

Simon,  Richard,  157. 

Sin,  bad  effects  of  setting  up  a  false 
standard  of,  213;  original,  36,  233. 

Sinai,  "  sanctified"  by  Sloses,  545,  546; 
giving  of  the  law  at,  182.  See  De- 
calogue. 

Sincerity  in  religion,  214.  See  Hy- 
pocrisy. 

Sismondi  on  the  intolerance  of  the  Re- 
formers, 244  ;  referred  to,  29. 

Sisters,  marriage  of  two  at  the  same 
time  forbidden  by  Moses,  192. 

Sleep,  271,  421,  433. 

Smalridge,  Bishop,  anecdote  of,  387. 

Smith,  Adam,  referred  to,  480. 

,  Dr  John  Pye,  quoted  on  Scrip- 
tural astronomy,  62  ;  on  the  produc- 
tion of  new  species,  74 ;  on  the  mean- 
ing of  "  firmament,"  105 ;  referred 
to,  76. 


Smith,  Rev.  Sydney,  on  the  effects  of 
extensive  religious  study  in  produc- 
ing mutual  respect  between  oppo- 
nents, 50  ;  on  the  impossibility  of 
uniformity  of  opinion,  249  ;  on  Pro- 
testant persecutions,  462;  referred 
to,  375,  377,  471. 

Smith's  Dictionai-y  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Antiquities  quoted,  226. 

Sobriety.     See  Drunkenness. 

Social  affections,  their  culture  on  the 
Sabbath,  278,  554. 

Socinianism,  catechism  of,  162. 

Socinians,  44,  48. 

Socinus,  Faustus,  fixity  of  his  opinions, 
479  ;  referred  to,  29. 

Socrates  referred  to,  480. 

"  Solemn"  and  "solemnity,"  meaning 
of  the  words,  551. 

Solomon  quoted,  40,  375,  420,  451. 

Somerville,  Mrs,  on  the  week,  514. 

Sophistry,  conscious,  criminality  of, 
475. 

Sounds,  natural,  430. 

South,  Dr,  Robert,  on  the  Socinians,  48 ; 
on  reason  in  religion,  54 ;  his  con- 
troversy with  Sherlock,  128  ;  on  sin- 
less error,  265. 

Southey,  Robert,  his  Life  of  Wesley 
quoted,  54  ;  on  the  spiritual  regi- 
men under  which  Cowper  was  put  by 
John  Newton,  70  ;  his  abhorrence  of 
bigotry,  142;  on  change  of  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  227,  550  ;  disbelieved 
in  eternal  torments,  235 ;  on  the 
Book  of  Sports,  321 ;  on  Sunday  in 
the  country,  431 ;  on  cheerfulness  in 
religion,  420 ;  on  Calvinism,  420 ; 
his   "Doctor"  quoted,  556. 

Southwark,  Sunday  plays  in,  294. 

Spain,  Scottish  merchants  forbidden  by 
the  clergy  to  trade  with,  316. 

Spalding  quoted,  316. 

Spencer  on  the  Sabbath,  456,  542. 

Spener  referred  to,  512. 

Spirituous  liquors,  416.  See  Drunk- 
enness. 

Sponsors  in  baptism,  214. 

Sports,  286,  332 ;  Book  of,  142-9,  318, 
321,  331,  332,  369,  453,  556.  See 
Recreation. 

Spottiswoode  Miscellany  referred  to, 
312,  444  ;  quoted,  314. 

Sprat,  Bishop,  on  dogmatical  philoso- 
phy, 112  ;  referred  to,  456. 

Stage.     See  Drama. 

Stage-coaches,  336,  354. 

Standards  of  faith.     See  Belief. 

Starvation  a  cause  of  drunkenness,412, 
414,  416. 

Steamers  on  Sunday,  216,  353. 

2r 
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Stebbing,  Dr,on  Churcb  authority,  109. 

•Sterne  referred  to,  276. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  on  the  criminality  of 
conscious  sophistry,  475 ;  referred 
to,  76. 

,  General,  quoted,  359. 

Stewarts,  their  despotic  conduct,  127  ; 
"  God's  judgments"  on  them  for 
authorising  profanation  of  the  Sab- 
bath, 453,  556. 

Stone,  Dr  T.,  on  witchcraft,  66. 

Stornoway,  Sabbatarian  petition  from, 
458.. 

Stowe,  Mrs  Beecher,  referred  to,  438. 

"  Strangers  within  thy  gates,"  187. 

Strangled  animals,  abstinence  from, 
172,  515. 

Strype's  Life  of  Aylmer  quoted,  295. 

Stuart,  Moses,  referred  to,  94,  96  ;  on 
the  meaning  of  "  firmament,"  105. 

Study,  refreshment  and  pleasure  from, 
424  et  seq. 

Submission,  tendency  to,  373. 

Subscription.      See  Articles,  Tests. 

Suicide,  Calvin's  law  against,  174. 

Sully  on  religious  libei-ty,  469. 

Sumner,  Charles  R.,  on  Milton's  aban- 
donment of  Trinitarianism,  36. 

— ,  John  Bird,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, on  injudicious  preaching, 
41 ;  on  the  allegorical  interpretation 
of  Gen.  i.  and  ii.,  91;  on  geology 
and  Scripture,  102;  on  the  law  of 
nature,  203;  on  seasons  of  relaxa- 
tion, 225  ;  on  evils  from  ignorance, 
240 ;  on  the  duties  of  legislators, 
343;  case  of  a  shojikecj^er  mentioned 
by,  349  ,  referred  to,  377. 

Sun,  creation  of  the,  78,  86,  106,  548 ; 
was  w^orshipped  by  the  Persians, 
539  ;  day  of  the,  322,  513,  514,  539. 

Sunday,  origin  of  the  name,  322,  513, 
514,  539.     See  Lord's  Bay. 

Superstition,  what,  204  ;  Bacon  on,  54  ; 
instances  of,  64-69  ;  science  adverse 
to,  69  ;  bad  efi'ects  of,  231,  238. 

Sweetser,  Dr,  referred  to,  73,  423. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  on  change  of  opinion, 
35  ;  epigram  by,  236. 

Swiss  churches,  their  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  286. 

Sydenham,  Crystal  Palace  at.  See 
Crystal  Palace. 

Sykes,  Dr,  referred  to,  158. 

Sympathy,  278. 

Synagogues,  origin  of,  436,  543  ; 
Christ's  custom  of  attending,  329, 
488,  560  ;  the  apostles'  custom,  329, 
523,  529. 

Tabernacles,  feast  of,  434. 


Tables  of  stone  at  Sinai,  96,  100,  182, 
185,  492,  495,  501. 

Tacitus  referred  to,  512. 

Taff  Vale  Railway,  450. 

Talbot,  Miss,  referred  to,  438. 

Taverns  on  Sunday,  331-334. 

Tay,  inundation  of  the,  314;  Sunday 
steamer  on,  353. 

Tayler,  John  James,  on  Locke's  im- 
proved mode  of  exegesis,  159 ;  re- 
ferred to,  152,  157,  337. 

Taylor,  David,  bequest  by,  479. 

,  Isaac,  on  the  true   value   of 

phrases,  104  ;  on  the  low  state  of 
sacred  science,  105 ;  ou  the  Lord's 
Day,  284. 

Jeremy,  bishop  of  Down,  on 


God's  unwillingness  to  be  served 
with  a  lie,  100 ;  on  the  non-existence 
of  an  infallible  judge  of  truth,  107, 
125  ;  character  of,  127  ;  on  the  di- 
vine authority  of  conscience,  204  ; 
on  the  positive  character  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  217  ;  on  sin- 
less error,  265,  266  ;  on  the  example 
of  the  apostles,  328  ;  on  the  scruples 
of  "  weak  brethren,"  351  ;  on  sub- 
scription to  articles,  396  ;  on  recrea- 
tions, 421 ;  on  cheerfulness  in  reli- 
gion, 448  ;  his  principles  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  470  ;  on  the  Sabbath, 
484,  528;  on  the  Decalogue,  489; 
referred  to,  29,  119,  375,  480. 

-,  Dr  John,  of  Norwich,  on  ori- 


ginal sin,  39;  on  the  Jewish  law, 
167,  495  ;  on  the  origin  of  weeks, 
513  ;  referred  to,  258. 

Tea-gardens  on  Sundays,  55. 

Teelling,  a  Dutch  Sabbatarian,  503. 

Teignmouth,  Lord,  his  Life  of  Sir  W. 
Jones  referred  to,  93. 

Temper  tinges  religion,  237  ;  effect  of 
health  on,  71,  72,  275.  See  Benevo- 
lence, 

Temple,  Sir  William,  referred  to,  375. 

Temple  of  Jerusalem,  496  ;  its  services 
attended  by  the  apostles,  329;  de- 
struction of,  537. 

Ten  Commandments.      See  Decalogue. 

Tendency  of  principles  an  index  of 
their  soundness,  446. 

Tertullian  ascribed  the  Sabbath  to 
Moses,  226  ;  on  Sunday,  539. 

Tests,  religious,  252,  340;  university, 
233,  462,  472. 

Teutonic  race  less  temperate  than 
Celtic,  415. 

Teviot,  sudden  decrease  of  its  water, 
in  the  year  1838,  68. 

Texts,  misapplication  of,  160,  552.  See 
Bible. 
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Thames,  watermen  on  the,  334. 

Theatrical  spectacles.      See  Dramatic. 

Theocracy,  Jewish,  179,  222,  450,  452, 
454,  498,  553. 

Theological  science,  low  state  of,  105. 

Theology,  systems  of,  162,  385  ;  de- 
fects of,  239  ;  scholastic,  112. 

,  natural.      See  Natural,  and 

Nature,  laiu  of. 

Third  Commandment,  490. 

Tholuck,  301. 

Thomas,  Joseph  S.,  quoted,  346. 

Thompson,  Lieut.-Col.  Perronet,  re- 
ferred to,  515,  517. 

Thomson,  Ur  Andrew,  late  minister  of 
St  George's,  Edinburgh,  340  ;  on 
blindness  to  hostile  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, 161. 

,  Dr  Andrew,  a  minister  of 

the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
the  Sabbath,  59;  on  the  blindness 
of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see, 
535  ;  referred  to,  533. 


Rev. 


George,  on  the  zeal, 


piety,  and  immorality  of  our  fore- 
fathers, 444.  [112. 

• ,    John,    M.  D.,  referred    to, 

Thomson's  Seasons,  the  God  of,  231, 
237  ;  referred  to,  70,  444. 

Thought,  necessity  of  leisure  for,  277. 

Thoughts,  worldly,  on  the  Sabbath, 
debate  upon,  in  Westminster  As- 
sembly, 136;  said  to  be  forbidden 
in  the  Fourth  Commandment,  488, 
544. 

Thraske,  a  Sabbatarian,  297. 

Thugs,  the,  27. 

Thurloe's  letter  to  II,  Cromwell,  467. 

Thursday,  513, 

Tibullus  referred  to,  511. 

Tillotson,  Archbishop,  on  damage  to 
religion  from  asserting  more  than 
can  be  proved,  100 ;  on  the  law  of 
nature,  202 ;  on  a  trick  of  the  Je- 
suits, 211  ;  on  the  goodness  of  God, 
232 ;  on  clerical  opposition  to  re- 
form, 398  ;  called  an  Atheist  by  Dr 
Hickes,  247  ;  referred  to,  343. 

Timeserving  in  religion,  386. 

Tindal's  attack  on  Christianity,  184, 
189. 

Tithes,  alleged  perpetual  obligation 
of,  179 ;  Selden  and  Cobbett  on, 
175  ;  were  "  holy  to  God,"  544. 

Tolerance,  249,  254,  330. 

Tolerated  sects,  479. 

Toleration,  long  opposed  by  the  Pres- 
byterians, 151,  152,  259  ;  Sir  H. 
Moncreiff  an  advocate  of,  340  ;  his- 
tory of,  28,  467  et  seq.  •  arrogance 
implied  by  using  the  word,  473. 


Tomline,  Bishop,  letter  from  Bishop 
Watson  to,  233. 

Torments,  eternal,  doctrine  of,  230  et 
seq.,  447. 

Toulmin's  Life  of  Servetus  referred  to, 
29,  468,  469 ;  quoted,  162,  480. 

Town-Councils,  Scotch,  are  mostly  in 
favour  of  Sunday-trains,  403,  408, 
410. 

Tractarianism,  380,  381. 

Trading  on  Sunday.  341,  342,  349, 
352. 

Tradition,  115. 

Tragedy, 427. 

Trajan,  Pliny's  Letter  to,  537,  539. 

Transubstantiation,  532 ;  argument 
for,  unwittingly  supplied  by  Dr 
Bruce,  509. 

Travelling,  pleasure  and  benefit  of, 
449;  on  Sundays,  1,  17,  333,  336, 
341,  352,  353,  363,  400  et  seq.,  439, 
558  ;  to  church,  125 ;  proposed 
standing  committee  for  the  license 
of  Sunday  travellers,  411. 

Trees,  fossil,  concentric  rings  of,  79. 

Trent,  council  of,  399. 

Trevelyan,  Sir  W.  C,  246. 

Trinity,  doctrine  of  the,  35,  47,  93, 
243,  387,  399,  466. 

Troas,  Paul's  visit  to,  59,  329,  488, 
521,  560. 

Truth,  God's  and  Man's,  3,  31,  262, 
377  ;  standard  of  religious,  32,  33, 
113  ;  difficulty  of  ascertaining,  106; 
Locke  on  the  pursuit  of,  130  ;  is  a 
match  for  Falsehood,  56,  178,  394, 
476,  480  ;  argument  against  forcible 
propagation  of,  242 ;  fundamental 
truths,  471. 

Tucker,  Abraham,  on  pious  fear  of  in- 
vestigation, 51 ;   referred  to,  375. 

Tuesday,  513. 

Tunstall,  Dr,  on  the  importance  of 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  207. 

Turner,  Sharon,  against  dogmatism, 
383.  [125. 

Turriff,    Free   Church  Presbytery  of, 

Twisse,  Dr,  154. 

Tyndale  on  the  Lord's  Day,  287,  484. 

Typical  character  ascribed  by  some  to 
the  Sabbath,  290. 

Tyrants,  resistance  to,  127. 

Udemann,  a  Dutch  Sabbatarian,  503. 

TJnchastity,  laws  against,  174,  228, 
499,  515. 

Underbill,  Fi.  B.,  referred  to,  468. 

Unitarianism,  38,  93,  117  ;  catechism 
of,  162;  bequest  for  the  propaga- 
tion of,  479 ;  laws  against  Unita- 
rians, 46. 

2  R  2 
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United  States,  Sabbath-observance  in, 
369 ;  clergy  of,  391,  393  ;  imperfect 
religious  freedom  in,  394,  471. 

Unity  of  opinion  impossible,  242  et 
seq. 

Universal  History,  ancient,  referred 
to,  514,  549. 

Universal  redemption,  doctrine  of, 
54. 

University-tests,  232,  462,  472. 

Usher,  Archbp.,  renounced  the  doc- 
trine of  reprobation,  48  ;  his  Life  re- 
ferred to,  468. 

Usury,  laws  against,  180,  499. 

Utopia,  249,  469. 

Utrecht,  Sabbath-observance  at,  55, 
301. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  470. 

Variety  of  men's  minds  and  opinions, 
442  et  seq. 

Vegetable  diet,  416. 

Veitch,  Mrs  Wm.,  fanaticism  of,  276. 

Veneration,  sentiment  of,  201. 

Verses,  division  of  the  Bible  into,  162. 

"  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation,"  74. 

Vice,  198  et  seq. ;  fostered  by  misery, 
276,  448. 

Vincentius  Lirinensis,  maxim  of,  113. 

Vinet,  Alex.,  on  the  characteristic  of 
Protestanism,  114,  256  ;  referred  to, 
468. 

Virgil,  quoted,  425. 

Virginia,  law  for  religious  liberty  in, 
471. 

Virtue,  198  et  seq.  ;  promoted  by  hap- 
piness, 72,  238,  276,  369,  370,  448, 
449,  554  ;  Butler  on,  239,  240 ;  af- 
fected by  health,  275. 

Visible  Church,  the,  179. 

Visiting  on  Sunday,  439. 

Vitringa  on  the  Sabbath,  542. 

Voet,  Gisbert,  on  the  immobility  of 
the  Earth,  62. 

Voltaire,  his  attacks  on  Christianity 
through  the  sides  of  Judaism,  191. 

Vulgate,  192,  510. 

Wade's  Hist,  of  the  Middle  Classes  re- 
ferred to,  276. 

Waggons,  public,  on  Sundays,  336. 

Wakefield,  Gilbert,  on  the  alleged 
coruption  of  human  nature,  39 ;  on 
the  language  of  Scripture,  91 ;  on 
the  obliquity  of  Bishop  Horsley, 
100  ;  on  public  worship,  230  ;  letter 
to  him  on  disingenuous  subscription 
of  articles,  252 ;  his  sacrifices  to 
Liberty  and  Conscience,  253  ;  on  the 
bad    effects   of    established    creeds. 


386,  387  ;  referred  to,  47,  158 ;  bis 
Memoirs  referred  to,  254. 

Wakley,  Mr,  speech  of,  356. 

Waldenses,  their  doctrine  of  the  Sab- 
bath, 285. 

Wales,  South,  Sunday  trains  in,  450. 

Walker,  Peter,  quoted,  68. 

Walking  on  Sunday,  55, 120, 121, 149, 
236,  309,  310,  339,  341,  435,  554. 

Walton,  Isaac,  on  the  AVestminster  As- 
sembly, 134. 

Warburton,  Bishop,  on  demoniacs,  66  ; 
on  the  positive  character  of  the  Sab- 
bath, 169,  218  ;  on  the  Mosaic  law  a 
republication  of  the  law  of  nature, 
204  ;  on  ancient  legislators,  345 ; 
referred  to,  119. 

Wardlaw,  Dr  Ralph,  on  the  Sabbath, 
57,  219,  220,  506,  507,  508,  513,  526, 
541,  545,  546,  547 ;  on  Paul's  visit 
to  Troas,  329 ;  on  the  Mosaic  law, 
501 ;  referred  to,  504,  523, 537,  557, 
563. 

Waterland,  Dr  Daniel,  candour  of,  45. 

Watermen  on  the  Thames,  334. 

Waters,  noise  of,  430. 

Watson,  Bishop,  on  religious  liberty, 
28,  49,  113,  116;  on  suspension  of 
judgment,  52  ;  on  free  inquiry,  61 ; 
on  the  two  copies  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, 97  ;  on  Papal  infallibility, 
108;  on  subscription  of  articles, 
115,  328,  338;  on  the  example  of 
the  Apostles,  129;  on  the  need  of 
an  amended  translation  of  the  Bible, 
156 ;  on  the  misuse  of  texts,  161 ; 
on  "  Taylor's  Key  to  the  Apostolic 
Writings,"  167  ;  says  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  wholly  comprised  in 
the  New  Testament,  198;  on  Cal- 
vinism, 233  ;  on  differences  of  reli- 
gious opinion,  248 ;  against  judging 
one  another,  256  ;  on  Sunday-travel- 
ling, 336 ;  on  errors  of  missionaries, 
338  ;  on  the  expediency  of  revising 
the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 338 ;  a  sermon  dedicated  to 
him  by  Sir  H.  Moncreiff,  340 ;  on 
impious  notions  of  God,  344 ;  his 
disclamation  of  dogmatism,  383  ;  on 
the  bad  effects  of  established  systems 
of  theology,  386;  referred  to,  37, 
54,  109,  113,  157,  183,  258,  377, 
471 ;  his  Collection  of  Theological 
Tracts  referred  to,  112,  166,  167, 
183,  186,  513,  542,  543,  550. 

,  Dr  liobt.,  referred  to,  467. 

Watts,  Dr  Isaac,  said  to  have  become  a 
Unitarian,  47  ;  referred  to,  132,  157. 

"Weak  brethren,"  offence  to,  361; 
have  their  duties  as  well  as  rights,  ib. 
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Weaklings,  moral,  198,  201. 

Wealth,  how  far  it  secures  religious 
freedom,  395. 

Weather,  its  effect  on  appetite,  416. 

Weber,  M.,  on  the  Mosaic  law,  496. 

Wednesday,  513, 

Week,  origin  of  the,  511  et  seq. 

Weightman,  Edward,  burning  of, 
466. 

Welwood,  Dr,  quoted,  147,  148,  153. 

Wemyss,  Thomas,  on  the  Sabbath,  58. 

Wesley,  John,  on  election  and  repro- 
bation, 54  ;  influence  of,  337. 

Westminster  Assembly,  133,  151,  331, 
521,  561  ;  error  of  its  members  in 
regarding  the  Jewish  law  as  binding 
on  the  Gentiles,  164  ;  members  of, 
133,  237,  437,  See  Catechism,  Con- 
fession. 

Westminster  Review  quoted,  204,  433- 
436,  549;  referred  to,  94,  158,  174, 
210,  514. 

Whately,  Archbishop,  on  the  excel- 
lence of  human  reason,  40  ;  on  Pro- 
testant deference  to  authority  in 
matters  of  faith,  108  ;  on  general 
consent  as  a  test  of  truth,  113 ;  on 
the  Sabbath,  119,  219,  221,  284, 
484,  504,  536,  542 ;  on  the  division 
of  the  Bible  into  chapters  and  verses, 
162  ;  on  the  punishment  of  idolatry, 
179 ;  on  the  book  of  nature  as  a 
source  of  knowledge  of  God's  will, 
205  ;  on  pious  frauds,  214  ;  on  our 
relation  to  duties  prescribed  in  the 
Jewish  law,  222 ;  on  the  glory  of 
God,  343 ;  on  the  corporate  spirit 
and  party  ties  of  the  clergy,  388  ; 
on  the  diminution  of  their  authority 
by  requiring  them  to  subscribe  ar- 
ticles, 397  ;  on  Protestant  Popery, 
397-8  ;  on  the  right  use  of  national 
afflictions,  454  ;  on  the  subordinate 
influence  of  religious  tenets,  467 ; 
on  proselytising,  476 ;  referred  to, 
34,  100,  105,  107,  119,  125,  150, 
239,  276,  281,  379,  444,  456,  468, 
471,  542. 

Whiston,  William,  on  the  character  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  46 ;  on  the  timi- 
dity of  Dr  S.  Clarke,  47;  on  lay 
theologians,  117  ;  opposed  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  torments,  233  ;  his 
anecdote  of  Bishop  Smalridge,  387; 
on  the  demoralising  influence  of  sub- 
scribing articles  of  faith,  397  ;  on 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  548  ;  referred 
to,  43,  44,  45. 

Whitby,  Dr  Daniel,  religious  opinions 
of,  37,  38. 

White,  Bishop,  on  the  Sabbath,  297. 


White,  Jaseph  Blanco,  on  Christian 
truth,  33,  109,  468. 

,    W.,  on   the    sermons  of  the 

English  Dissenters,  238. 

Whitefield,  George,  influence  of,  337. 

Whitelock,  Bulstrode,  on  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  134. 

Whitgift,  Archbishop,  opposed  the 
Puritan  Sabbath,  305. 

Wierus  on  witchcraft,  64. 

Wilberforce,  William,  Bishop  Wat- 
son's letter  to,  336 ;  influence  of, 
337  ;  on  recreations,  421 ;  on  the 
heaviness  of  the  Sabbath,  452. 

AVilkins,  Bishop,  on  the  law  of  nature, 
202 ;  on  the  source  of  willing  obe- 
dience to  God's  laws,  205. 

William  III.,  Sabbath  acts  in  his 
reign,  334,  339. 

William  IV.,  Sabbath  acts  in  reign  of, 
334. 

Williams,  Bishop,  a  play  said  to  have 
been  acted  in  his  house  on  a  Sun- 
day, 298. 

,  Roger,  not  the  first  who  un- 
derstood religious  liberty,  469 ; 
eulogy  of,  470. 

Secular   School,  Reports    of, 

210. 

Wilson,  Arthur,  146 ;  character  of  his 
History  of  James  I.,  147,  320, 

,  J,  P.  and  G.  P.,  on  holidays  to 

workmen,  270. 

,  Rev.  Mr,  quoted,  153. 

-,  Thomas,  referred  to,  260, 


Wisdom,  Solomon  on,  451, 
Witchcraft,  burning  for,  64, 135,  443  ; 

King  James  on,   64  ;  Addison    on, 

66  ;  Baxter  on,  67. 
Witham,  Henry,  referred  to,  79. 
"Witness,  The,"    quoted,    228,    481; 

referred  to,  461. 
Wodrow,    Robert,   quoted,   308 ;    re- 
ferred to,  300,  311,  312,  318. 
Wollaston,  William,  on  truth,  31 ;  on 

innocent  pleasures,    424 ;    referred 

to,  344. 
Women,  nervous  diseases  of,  66  ;  often 

control   the   clergy,   389 ;  religious 

insanity  of,  419,     -^ ^ 

Wonder,  sentiment  of,  68,  69. 
Wontner,  John,  quoted,  346. 
Wood,  Anthony,  quoted,  147. 
Woodbridge's    American    Annals    of 

Education  referred  to,  422. 
Woods,  noise  of  the,  430,  431. 
Words  govern  the  ignorant,  457,  550  ; 

ambiguity  of,  227,  544-552;  change 

of  meaning  of,  550. 
Wordsworth,  William,  quoted  on  rural 

walks,  432. 
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Wordsworth,  Dr  Christopher,  referred 
to,  35. 

Work  alone  forbidden  in  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  542  et  seq. ;  mean- 
ing of  work,  439 ;  Is  work  on  six 
days  enjoined  ?  548. 

Worship,  old  meaning  of  the  word, 
551 ;  duty  of,  169,  228,  344,  490  ; 
Jewish,  549;  heathen,  515. 

,  public,  120,  219,  220,  229, 

278,  284,  324,  329,  370,  438,  447, 
452,  503,  518  ;  not  enjoined  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  542-3,  546-7, 
559  ;  or  by  Christ,  229  ;  suggestions 
for  its  improvement,  230  ;  music  in; 
429,  430  ;  opposition  by  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  toleration  of  the 
practice  of  it  by  Dissenters,  315. 


Wortley,  Mr,  his  bill  for  legalising 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister,  192  ;  his  speech  on  Sunday- 
trains,  405,  406. 

Wrong  and  right,  199  et  seq. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts  quoted,  58, 

422. 
Younger,  John,  on  the  vital  importance 

of  the  Decalogue,  212. 

Zeal,  religious,  366. 

Zoological  Gardens,  356. 

Zuinglius  on  the  Lord's  Day,  287, 
484  ;  understood  and  practised  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty, 
468. 
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his  health  and  happiness  are  connected  with  the  truths  which  the  author  has  endeavouied 

to  enforce The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  speak  to  the  whole  community.   .    .   . 

His  book  most  admirably  applies  to  persons  of  all  conditions,  and  to  every  variety  of  situa- 
tion."— Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  October  1834. 

"  We  should  have  been  contented  to  have  left  the  merits  of  this  volume  to  the  decision 
of  journals  whose  more  immediate  province  it  is  to  discuss  such  matters  ;  but,  on  looking 
over  the  book,  we  have  found  so  much  to  interest  us,  and  so  much  that  is  of  importance  to 
our  readers  to  know,  that  we  feel  we  should  have  neglected  a  duty  had  we  omitted  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  public." — Monthly  Magazine. 

II. 

THE    PHYSIOLOGY    OF    DIGESTION    CONSIDERED 

WITH  RELATION  TO  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DIETETICS.  By  Andkew 
Combe,  M.D.,  &c.  Ninth  Edition  ;  Edited,  and  adapted  to  the  Present  State 
of  Physiological  and  Chemical  Science,  by  James  Coxe,  M.D.  Crown  8vo. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

Contents  : — Chap.  I.  General  Remarks  on  Waste,  Growth,  and  Nu- 
trition.— II.  The  Appetites  of  Hunger  and  Thirst,  and  their  Uses. — 
III.  General  Qualities  of  Food.— IV.  Mastication,  Insalivation,  and 
Deglutition. — V.  Organs  of  Digestion  :  The  Stomach  and  its  Struc- 
ture.— VI.  Organs  concerned  in  Intestinal  Digestion. — VII.  Agents 
concerned  in  Digestion:  The  Gastric  .Iuice,  its  Properties  and 
Mode  of  Action. — VIII.  Conditions  Required  for  Securing  Healthy 
Digestion. — IX.  Times  of  Eating. — X.  On  the  Proper  Quantity  of 
Food. — XI.  Conditions  to  be  Observed  before  and  after  Eating. — 
XII.  The  Different  Kinds  of  Constitution  and  of  Food  Considered 
WITH  Relation  to  each  Other. — XIII.  Adaptation  of  Diet  to  Con- 
stitution, Age,  Season,  and  Mode  of  Life. — XIV.  On  Drinks. — XV.  On 
the  Proper  Regulation  of  the  Bowels. 

"  To  none  of  our  readers,  we  trust,  can  it  be  necessary  to  say  a  word  in  recommendation  of 
this  excellent  treatise  ;  since  we  hope  that  every  one  of  them  is  acquainted  with  the  rare 
merit  it  possesses,  as  being  one  of  the  few  books  which  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  pro- 
fit both  by  the  public  and  the  profession.  To  the  former  it  is  adapted  by  the  simplicity  and 
clearness  with  which  the  body  of  valuable  information  it  contains  is  put  forth  ;  to  the  lat- 
ter, it  recommends  itself  by  the  scientific  accuracy,  sterling  sense,  and  sound  discrimination 
which  pervade  every  portion  of  it,  and  which  render  it  unsurpassed  as  a  treatise  on  the 
principle  of  dietetics,  by  any  works  of  more  ambitious  character. 

"  We  learn  from  the  advertisement  to  this  edition,  that  shortly  before  his  death  Dr  A. 
Combe  expressed  the  wish  that  his  nephew,  Dr  J.  Coxe,  should  undertake  that  revision  of 
his  works  which  he  saw  it  never  would  be  in  his  power  to-  etfect ;  and  the  edition  before  us 
constitutes  the  first-fruits  of  that  gentleman's  editorial  labours.  We  have  great  satisfac- 
tion in  expressing  our  hearty  approval  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  them.  .  . 
The  additions  made  by  Dr  Coxe  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  composition  and  properties  of 
dilferent  kinds  of  food,  as  determined  by  the  more  recent  chemical  researches  ;  and  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  in  good  keeping  with  the  method  and  style  of  the  original." — 
British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  lievieiu,  January  1850. 

"  Dr  Combe  seems  to  ns  to  stand  alone  in  the  power  which  he  possesses  of  imparting  in- 
terest to  the  matters  that  employ  his  pen,  without  deviating  from  the  sobriety  and  gravity 
proper  to  philosophic  exposition." — Spectator. 

"  His  physiological  works  are  beyond  all  pTa,isc."— Westminster  Review. 

III. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  MORAL 

MANAGEMENT  OP  INFANCY :  Being  a  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Infant  Training,  for  the  Use  of  Parents.  By  Andrew  Combe,  M.D., 
&c.     Seventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     Price  2s.  6d. 

Contents  : — Chap.  I.  Great  Mortality  in  Infancy  produced  by  re- 
movable Causes  and  Parental  Ignorance. — II.  Infant  Health  not 
the  result  of  Accident  but  of  fixed  Laws. — III.  Influence  of  the 
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Condition  of  the  Parents  on  the  Health  of  the  Progeny. — IV.  Con- 
ditions IN  the  Mother  affecting  the  Health  of  the  Future  Child. 
— V.  On  the  Constitution  of  the  Infant  at  Birth. — VI.  The  Nursery, 
AND  Conditions  required  in  it. — VII.  The  Management  of  the  Infant 

immediately  AFTER  BiRTH WASHING  AND  DRESSING. VIII.  FOOD  OF  THE 

Infant  at  Birth. — IX.  On  the  Choice,  Properties,  and  Regimen  of  a 
Nurse. — X.  Artificial  Nursing  and  Weaning. — XI.  Cleanliness,  Ex- 
ercise, and  SLKEP,  in  EARLY'  INFANCY. — XII.  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  IN- 
FANT DURING  Teething. — XIII.  Management  from  the  Time  of  Wean- 
ing TO    THE  END  OF    THE    SECOND    YeAR. — XIV.  NATURE  AND    OBJECTS    OF 

Moral  Training  in  Infancy.— XV. The  Mental  Constitution  in  Infancy. 
— XVI.  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Moral  Management  of  Infancy. 

"  After  a  careful  perusal  of  this  little  volume  from  beginning  to  end,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  most  important  works  that  has  issued 
from  the  medical  press  for  years.  We  make  this  statement  in  reference  as  well  to  the  mat- 
ter of  tlie  book  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  and  also  the  probable  extent  to 
which  it  will  be  road.  .  ,  .  .  .  Indeed  we  are  persuaded,  from  long  experience  and  observa- 
tion, that  there  are  few  members  of  the  profession  who  will  not  derive  some  benefit  from 
this  little  work  ;  while  to  young  practitioners,  and  to  all  enlightened  pareuts,  it  cannot  fail 
to  prove  of  inestimable  value." — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

"  It  is  beautifully  clear  and  convincing  " — Scotsman. 

'•  It  is  a  work  which  will  reveal  clearly  to  any  person  of  common  understanding  the  main 
causes  of  health  and  sickness  in  children." — Westminster  Review. 

"  The  very  high  character  given  by  us  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition,  scarcely  a 
year  since,  has  been  triumphantly  confirmed  by  the  profession  and  the  public,  as  is  i>roved 
by  the  demand  for  a  second  impression  after  so  short  a  period.  The  volume  was  originally 
so  complete  that  little  room  was  left  for  improvement,  and  we  believe  the  edition  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  former.  Vfe  feel  it  a  duty  to  recommend  Dr  Combe's  Treatise  in 
the  most  earnest  manner  to  all  our  readers,  and,  through  them,  to  all  fathers  and  mothers, 
as  the  best  guide  extant  to  the  physical  and  moral  management  of  infants." — British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review,  July  1841. 


IV. 
PHRENOLOGY— Its  NATURE  and  USES  :  An  Address  to 

to  the  Students  of  Anderson's  University,  Glasgow,  at  the  opening  of  Dr 
Weir's  First  Coarse  of  Lectures  on  Phrenology  in  that  Institution.  By 
Andrew  Combe,  M.D.     8vo,  6d. 


V. 

EXPERIMENTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CIASTRIC 

JUICE  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  DIGESTION.     By  William  Beaumont, 

M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  United  States  Army.   Reprinted,  with  Notes  by  Andrew 

Combe,  M.D.,  &c.     Post  8vo.     Price  7s. 

"  We  speak  advisedly  when  we  assert,  that  we  know  no  more  valuable  contribution  to 
physiology  within  our  mejaory."— Dublin  Medical  Press. 


VI. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL, 

comprising  Forty  Articles  in  the  first  five  volumes,  chiefly  by  George  Combe, 
James  Simpson,  and  Andrew  Combe,  M.D.  Edited  by  Robert  Cox.  12rao, 
5s.  Cd. 
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VII. 
ON  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  RBLIGIION  INTO  COMMON 

SCHOOLS.  By  Andrew  Combe,  M.D.,  &c.  (Extracted  from  his  Life  and 
Correspondence.)     Price  2d. 

VIII. 

ESSAYS  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  THEIR  POLITICAL 

GUARANTIES.  By  Vj.  P.  Hurlbtjt,  late  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York.  With  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  George 
Combe.    Koyal  8vo,  price  2s. 

Contents. — Origin  of  Human  Rights. — True  Function  of  Govern- 
ment.— Constitution  of  Government. — Constitutional  Limitations 
and  Prohibitions. — Elective  Franchise. — Rights  emanating  from 
THE  Sentiments  and  Affections. — Rights  of  Woman. — Right  of  Pro- 
perty, AND  ITS  Moral  Relations. — Intellectual  Property.— Appendix 
of  Notes,  by  G.  Combe. 

IX. 

THOUGHTS    ON  PHYSICAL   EDUCATION,  AND   THE 

TRUE  MODE  OF  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  OF  MAN.  By  Charles 
Caldwell  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, Louisville,  Kentucky.  With  a  Recommendatory  Preface  by  George 
Combe.     Second  British  Edition.     Royal  8vo,  price  Is. 

"  Dr  Caldwell's  '  Thoughts  on  Physical  Education'  contains  facts  and  principles  of  gieat 
interest  to  every  parent  and  teacher,  and  is  calculated  to  he  highly  useful  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  rational  education." — Dr  A.  Combe's  Physiolor/y  a2)plied  to  Health  and  Education. 

"  Dr  Caldwell's  views  are  very  judicious,  and  presented  in  such  a  form  as  to  he  intelli- 
gible to  all." — Lancet. 

"  We  earnestly  recommend  to  all  who  have  children  to  educate,  an  attentive  perusal  of 
those  '  Thoughts.'" — Anlayst. 

"  It  is  concise,  luminous,  and  philosophical,  and  written  throughout  with  energy  and 
eloquence." — Glasgow  Constitutional. 

"  This  work  should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  person  intrusted  with  the  education  of  chil- 
dren ;  it  should  be  perused  by  every  mother,  and  it  will  he  read  with  instruction  and  ad- 
vantage by  thousands  who  hitherto  fancied  they  had  little  to  learn  on  the  subject."— 
Edinburgh  Chronicle. 

X. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE  ;  or,  an  Examination  of  tlie  Intellect  and 

Passions,  designed  to  illustrate  their  Influence  on  Health  and  the  Duration  of 
Life.  By  William  Sweetser,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic,  and  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Royal  8vo,  price  Is.  6d. 


WORKS  BY  GEORGE  COMBE. 

I.  THE  LIFE  AND  CORHESPONDENCE  OF  ANDREW 

COMBE,  M.D.     In  one  vol.  8vo,  with  a  Portrait,  pp.  563.    Price  14s. 

"  In  whatcvci-  frame  of  mind  the  reader  opens  the  above  memoir,  whether  of  simple  cnri- 
osity  or  friendly  interest,  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  he  will  close  it  with  feelings  of 
admiration  akin  to  reverence  ;  for  the  history  it  contains  is  one  that  appeals  to  all  hearts 
and  needs  no  peculiar  gifts  of  intellect  or  knowledge  fully  to  comprehend  and  appreciate 
it.  It  contains  the  portrait  of  an  upright,  manly,  and  thoroughly  well-balanced  mind, 
gifted  with  a  singularly  clear  and  comprehensive  intellect, and  animated  by  a  benevolence 
so  lofty  and  so  ardent  that  it  overcame  all  difficulties,  vanquished  all  infirmities,  and  shone 
as  clear  through  tlie  last  hours  of  failing  strength,  as  in  those  bright  moments  of  anticipated 
achievements,  when  we  sec  nothing  of  our  intended  enterprises  but  their  expected  results." 
-^Scotsman,  1st  3fay  1850. 

■'■  il.  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN  Considered  in  Relation 
to  External  Objects.  By  George  Combe.  Post  8vo,  pp.  507,  price  8s.,  Eiglah 
Edition  ;  and  also  "  The  PeopWs  Edition"  in  royal  8vo,  pp.  Ill,  double  columns, 
price  Is.  6d.  This  work  has  gone  through  six  editions  in  America,  and  been 
translated  into  French,  German,  and  Swedish.  Ninety  thousand  copies  of  it 
have  been  printed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  A  work  of  great  originality — abounding  with  valxiable  information,  and  reasonings  the 
itiost  admirable;  conveyed  in  a  style  so  plain  as  to  ho  level  to  the  meanest  capacity,  and 
yet  so  eloquent,  fi-ora  the  force  of  its  arguments,  as  to  go  home  equally  to  the  understand- 
ings of  the  most  illiterate  and  the  most  learned." — Courier. 

"  This  work  we  regard  as  a  contribution  of  high  value  to  the  philosophy  of  man  ;  and 
though  the  author  modestly  states  in  his  preface  that  it  contains  few  or  no  ideas  which  may 
not  be  found  elsewhere,  we  persist  in  thinking  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  original  books  pro- 
duced in  modern  times." — Scotsman. 

■'Such  writers  as  Combe  on  the  Constitution  of  Man  convey  to  the  world  more  useful 
information,  and  a  greater  stimulus  to  thought  on  the  subject  of  Providence,  as  developed 
in  the  operation  of  material  laws,  and  in  the  Jaws  of  mind  and  the  history  of  society,  than 
are  to  be  reaped  from  the  labours  of  ecclesiastical  teachers." — W.J.  Fox. 

"  I  have  been  instructed  by  your  views  of  the  laws  of  our  nature,  and  of  the  connection 
between  our  obedience  to  them  and  our  happiness.  .  .  I  was  particularly  gratified  by  the 
earnestness  with  which  you  insist  on  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  faculties,  and  point  out 
the  inevitable  miseries  which  society  is  to  endure  until  this  fundamental  principle  be  re- 
cognised by  the  individual  and  the  community." — W.  E.  Channing ,  D.D. 

III.  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  :  or,  the  Duties  of  Man  considered 

in  his  Individual,  Domestic,  and  Social  Capacities.     Second  Edition.     In  12mo, 
pp.  440,  price  7s.  6d.     Same  work,  royal  8vo,  pp.  116,  price  2s. 

Contents: — I.  On  the  Foundation  of  Moral  Science. — II.  On  the 
Sanction  by  which  the  Natural  Laws  of  Morality  are  supported.- — 
III.  Advantages  of  a  Knowledge  of  the  Principles  of  Morals  :  Duties 
Prescribed  to  JIan  as  an  Individual  :  Self-culture. — IV.  Preserving 
Bodily  AND  Mental  Health,  a  Moral  Duty:  Amusements. — V.  The 
Duties  of  Man  as  a  Domestic  Being. — VI.  On  Polygamy  :  Fidelity  to 
the  Marriage  Vow:  Divorce  :  Duties  of  Parents  to  their  Children. 
— VII.  It  is  the  Duty  of  Parents  to  Educate  their  Children. — VIII. 
Theory  of  Philosophers  respecting  the  Origin  of  Society. — IX.  X., 
and  XL,  On  the  Past,  Present,  and  Prospective  Conditions  of  Society. 
— XII.  Pauperism  and  Crime. — XIII.  Treatment  of  Criminals  Con- 
tinued.— XIV.  Duty  of  Society  in  Regard  to  the  Treatment  of  Cri- 
minals.— XV.  Duties  of  Guardians,  Sureties,  Jurors,  and  Arbitra- 
tors.— XVI.  Government. — XVII.  Different  Forms  of  Government. — 
XVIII.  and  XIX.  Religious  Duties  of  Man.  —  XX.  Objections  Con- 
sidered.— Appendix. 

"  I  refer  to  your  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Your  "opinions  on  this  point  of  science 
seem  to  me  very  valuable.    With  many  of  them  I  entirely  accord.— TT.  £.  Channhig,  D.D. 
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IV.  A  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY.    Fifth  Edition,  revised  ' 

James  Coxe,  M.B.,  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  1037,  with  4  plates  and  about  70  wood-r 
Price  15s.    This  work  has  been  reprinted  in  the  United  States,  and  transl 
into  French  and  German.     It  presents  a  full  view  of  the  science  of  Phrenol' 
and  its  applications. 

V.  ELEMENTS   OF  PHRENOLOGY.      Seventh  Edition, 
proved  and  enlarged ;  12mo,  pp.  225,  with  plates  and  42  cuts  on  wood.     ^ 
3s.  6d. 

VI.  OUTLINES  OF    PHRENOLOGY.     8vo,  pp.  33. 

Edition.     Illustrated  by  engravings  on  wood.     Price  Is. 

VII.  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CEREBELLUM,  1^ 

Gall,  ViMONTjand  Broussais;  translated  from  the  French  by  Geoege  O 
In  one  vol.  8vo,  pp.  390.     Price  8s. 

VIIL    LECTURES    ON   POPULAR   EDUCATION. 

pp.  82.      Third  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.     Price  Is.  8d. 

IX.  NOTES  (Moral,  Religious,  Political,  Economical,  Educatic  J, 
and  Phrenological)  on  the  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  3  vols,  post 
8vo,  £1,  lis.  6d. 


PAMPHLETS  BY  GEORGE  COMBE. 

X.  REMARKS  ON  NATIONAL  EDUCATION.  8vo,  pp.  38. 

Fourth  Edition.     Price  6d. 

XL  WHAT  SHOULD  SECULAR  EDUCATION  EM- 
BRACE ?     8vo,  pp.  36.     Price  6d. 

XII.  ANSWER  TO  THE  ATTACK  ON  "THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION OF  MAN"  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Kennedy,  sanctioned  by  "  The  Society 
for  Opposing  Prevalent  Errors."     8vo,  pp.  15.     Price  3d. 

XIII.  THOUGHTS   ON   CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT.     8vo, 

pp.  16.     Price  3d. 

XIV.  FOUR  ADDRESSES  ON  SECULAR  UNSECTARIAN 

EDUCATION;  one  delivered  to  a  Meeting  of  the  Working-Classes  in  Edin- 
burgh on  the  21st  of  January  ;  one  in  Glasgow  on  the  18th  of  March;  a  third 
in  Aberdeen  on  the  25th  of  April ;  and  a  fourth  in  Edinburgh  on  25th  Novem- 
ber 1851.     Price  Id.  each,  or  free  by  post  3d.  each. 
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